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Mofes of Recent Erposttion. 


Bishop WELLDON—for so it seems we must call 
him now—has published, through Messrs. Seeley, 
a new volume, to which he has given the title of 
The Hope of Immortality. It is not a hopeful 
title. 
now. 


Surely immortality is more than a hope 
Surely it is a positive possession, . since 

But there is im- 
immortality out of 


Jesus died and rose again. 
mortality in Christ, and 
Christ. It is not denied that they that sleep in 
Jesus shall God bring with Him. It is denied 
that any others shall awake to an everlasting day 
beyond the grave. 


So Bishop Welldon writes his book to prove 
that. And even to the reader who has settled 
that question long ago, it is an interesting book. 
For Mr. Welldon has the knack of touching 
reality in all he writes. This matter of immor- 
tality may be outside 
interest, but death is within. 
the experience of every man, there is no such 
moment as when he looks for the first time on 
the face of death. He can never forget that 
moment, nor ever live as though it had not 
been. 
world, and the years may have been rich in 
interest and happiness, but at last he stands face 
to face with the reality which solemnizes and 
sanctifies all things. From that time, even if he 
VoL. X.—1. 


the range of practical | 
And when Mr. | 
Welldon opens his first chapter in this way: ‘In | 


He may have spent many years in the | 


| 


be frivolous and careless, he never wholly™loses 
the sense of the awful vision. He knows that 
for him—for all his hopes, desires, ambitions, 
enterprises, victories—there is but one end. He 
is another man.’ When Mr. Welldon opens 
his first chapter in that way, he has found his 
audience. 


And that moment we have entered upon his 
proofs of immortality. For the things which 
death suggests, as soon as the first strong agony 
of bereavement begins to spend itself, are these: 
There is first the thought of peacefulness. The 


| life may have been embittered by circumstances, 


| 
| 
1 


harassed with care, stained with sin, tortured with 
pain ; it may have been distressed, misunderstood, 
scorned, reprobated, condemned—yet its end is 
peace. The feeling comes to us that the wicked 
in death do cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. Next there is the thought of beauty. 
The beauty of death, says Bishop Welldon, is as 
exquisite as it is transient. Whereupon inevitably 


he quotes the lines from Byron’s Gzaour—- 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 


(Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers) 
And marked the mild angelic air, 


The rapture of repose that’s there, 


r of in ahi eo. 


eso ponese ay, one treacherous hour, 
_- He still might doubt the tyrant’s power; — 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed 

The first, last look by death revealed. 
Ae then there is the thought of expectancy. ‘1 
a oe not know how to describe it,’ he says, ‘but 
| it is there. The spectacle of death is somehow 
not complete in itself. There is something pro- 
phetic in the face of the dead.’ 


It is ‘the face of the dead’ that carries all 
these. But what is dead? It is the body alone, 
‘ we say. The soul, we say, or sometimes we say 
the spirit, is yet alive. Bishop Welldon agrees 
with that. It is the soul that possesses immor- 
‘tality. It is the soul that lives when the body 
dies. It is the soul that lives for ever. There is, 
- he admits, a Christian doctrine which says that 
the body shall be raised from the dead, and shall 
share the immortal life of the soul. But it is 
Christian. It is purely a subject of revelation. 
It cannot be proved. There is not a single proof 
that can be found for it outside the Bible. ‘It is 
a doctrine which must be accepted, if at all, upon 
the authority of a Divine Revelation.’ On that 
authority he himself accepts it. But he evidently 
finds little in it to touch his doctrine of immor- 
tality. What is the nature of the resurrection 
- body he cannot tell. He supposes it will be like 
_the body of Jesus when He was transfigured. - He 
is not quite sure why the body should be raised 


at all, though he suggests that it may be necessary 


to preserve our personal identity. He does not | 


belittle the doctrine. But he finds no necessary 

, Place for it in his great doctrine of immortality. 
Immortality is the continued existence of the 
soul. 


But what is the soul? ‘It is the great disaster 


in our Bible,’ said Canon Gore in Westminster 


Abbey last month, ‘in our Authorized, familiar 
Bible, that the same word was translated some- 


times “soul” and sometimes “life.”’ The word 


| the third is the spirit (zvedya). 


that the ae way of comical g a “ 
to examine it historically. And eee ie a 
it historically he finds that, outside the Bi 3 
has three different meanings, according as it is the 
soul of a Pleat, an pone or a man. — a 


cee its principle of om and av, By a 
soul of an animal was its life A/ws its sentient 


appetitive principle. The soul of a man was his 


life AZus his sentient or appetitive principle A/ws his . 


intellectual principle or reason. Thus, according 


to the Greek conception, even the plant has a SS 


soul. 
powers than that of the plant, and the soul of man 
It is only, however, when we come 
to the Hebrew Scriptures that we find the soul in 


greater still. 


man used to cover a faculty which is so much 
greater than all the rest that it often receives a 
separate and supreme name. © 


~ 


Bishop Welldon does not disclose the whole 
Biblical doctrine of the soul. He confines himself 
to the psychology of St. Paul. Now St. Paul 


divides human nature into three elements which — 


are distinct. The first is the body (cya); the 
second is the soul (vx), which includes the life, 
the sense, the affection or appetite, and the reason ; 
The spirit is that 
faculty in man which only the Bible recognises. 
It is the faculty by which man apprehends God. 


It is Bishop Welldon’s belief that there is 
nothing clearer in St. Paul’s theology than this 
tripartite division of the nature of man. He is 
body, soul, But he believes it is 
equally certain that the tripartition is not always 
observed by St. Paul. 


and _ spirit. 


Sometimes the ‘soul’ is 


_ Set as a single comprehensive term against the 


‘spirit,’ and then it includes the body. Sometimes 
it is set in contrast to the ‘body,’ so as to cover 
all the parts of human nature that are not visible 
and material, and then it includes the spirit. But 


But the soul of the animal includes greater 


a 


portance of under- 

Pets, becomes at once 

apy parent. 1e conception that is formed of 
immortality will correspond with the conception — 
that is formed of the soul. In Homer's poetry the 
i soul is little more than the mere vital principle. 

| Hence w hen Odysseus finds Achilles in the world — | 
elow and seeks to comfort him for his death by — 
say ing that he is a mighty prince among the dead 
as he had been among the living, Achilles answers: 
“Speak not comfortably to me of death, O great 
Odysseus. Rather would I live on ground as the 
hireling of another, with a landless man who has 
; no great livelihood, than bear sway among all the 

dead that be departed.’ 

beginning of pagan literature. The emperor 

_ Hadrian stands at the end. But his conception of 
‘the soul and its future was scarcely higher. 

Bishop Welldon quotes Matthew mega trans- 


} 
— lation— 


Homer stands at the 


Poor little pretty fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 

_._ And dost thou prune thy trembling wing 
_ To take thy flight, thou know’st not whither ? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 

Lies all neglected, all forgot ; 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 

Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


And even Socrates, standing in the middle and 
towering philosophically over both, has nothing | 
better to say than, ‘The hour of departure has 
arrived, and we go our ways, I to die, and you to 
live: which is better God only knows.’ It was 
St. Paul that said, ‘Iam in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better.’ For St. Paul was a Hebrew 
| and a Christian. 


So when Bishop Welldon reads that Christ 
brought life and immortality to light, he does not 
understand that when Christ came men were first 


| special reasons for doubting. 


| of our time. 


“Life? ex 
goes,’ Seeuis! at ‘ifthe The Etemal Lie ‘is 
“mortality i in its perfect realization. It is 1 
mortal life as lived in conscious intimate rela’ 
to God. It begins, says Bishop pba a ot at : 
birth, but at panne. 


a) 


5 i 


aay z 


Every generation has its doubters, and the 
doubters of every generation have their own 
In our day and — 
generation the reasons for doubting the miracu- 
lous that surrounds the Lord Jesus Christ are 
found in criticism of the earliest Christian docu- 


ments. Jesus of Nazareth did not claim to be iar 
miraculous, or to do miraculous deeds. The 
present Gospels make jesus miraculous. But 


when we go back to the sources of the Gospels, 
and the earliest Christian records, we clear the 
miraculous away. ‘That is the claim of the modern 
doubter, the opponent of miraculous Christianity. 


And that is what makes Harnack’s latest book 
so highly important. For Harnack is the historian 
of early Christianity, perhaps the leading historian 
His words about the books of the New 
Testament—their date, integrity, authorship, and 
the like—carry unexampled weight. He is also a 
believer in unmiraculous Christianity, the follower 
of an unmiraculous Christ. If, then, he should 
make it possible for us to take the Christ of the 
Gospels and Epistles as a reliable portrait of the 
actual Christ, we should know that we owe it to 
historical necessity, not to dogmatic bias. 


Has Harnack made it possible? In the Amert- 
can Journal of Theology, for the quarter ending 
September, Professor Caspar René Gregory of 
Leipzig, writes very fully on Harnack’s latest 
book. Professor Gregory is 


guished New Testament scholar. 


himself a distin- 
Though he has 
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earned his fame as a textual critic, he is conversant 
with the whole field of historical study. He is a 
believer in a miraculous Christ. But he has as 
keen a sense of the claims of historic truth as 
Harnack. He snaps no advantage. We might 
even say he is somewhat ready to let advantage 
go. He examines Harnack’s latest book from 
page to page, from point to point. He considers 
whether it is possible to believe in a miraculous 


Christ still. He finds it is almost inevitable now. 


It is twenty years and more, says Professor 
Gregory, since Harnack turned his mind to the 
matter of early Christian literature. He had read 
Ritschl’s Old Catholic Church in its second edition, 
and thought of editing it for a third. Then he 
resolved that he himself would write a History of 
Early Christian Literature, so he prepared him- 
self. Not content with a knowledge of the Old 
Testament and a general classical education, he 
carefully studied the pagan literature of the period 
he proposed to cover. 
said, what a Christian letter means, I must under- 
stand first how a heathen of the same time and place 
would have written it. And it isthe same whether 
it is a letter or a petition or an apology or a 
panegyric or a narrative or a chronicle. 
read what others wrote. 


He also 
Year after year the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung published his re- 
views, and every review was read with interest by 
the scholar of Church History, for it was manifest 
that Harnack knew each minutest point, and all 
the particular surroundings of it. 
his History. 


He planned his History in three parts. The 
first part was published in 1893. It is called Z%e 
Transmission and the Present State of the Early 
Christian Literature as far as Eusebius. The 
second part deals with the Chronology. It is to 
be published in two divisions. The first division 


appeared in 1897. Its title is Zhe Chronology of 


the Early Christian Literature as Jar as Ireneus 


The second division will carry it on to Eusebius 


Then the third part will contain The Characteriza- 


If I would understand, he. 


Then he began | 


tion of the Literature and tts Internal Development. * 
The volume which appeared in 1897, and which — 
carried the Chronology down to Irenzeus, is the — 
volume with which we have to do. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Its ; 
first part covers 230 pages, has the general 
title of ‘Introductory Essays,’ and discusses the 
definitions of time in the Church History of 
Eusebius. Its second part is that which immedi- 
It deals with ‘The Literature 
down to Irenzus.’ The literature is not taken up 
in the order of the New Testament, or of any other 
Harnack’s plan is to 
proceed from the easy to the hard, from the cer- 
tain date to the uncertain. Accordingly he divides 
his material into ‘writings that can be dated con- 


ately concerns us. 


collection in existence. 


fidently within narrow limits,’ and ‘ writings that 
for the present cannot be dated so.’ 


Well, the first thing to fix—because it is so nearly 
fixed already—is the chronology of St. Paul’s life. 
Harnack fixes it in this way. St. Paul was con- 
verted, in all probability, in the year 30; that is 
to say, in the year of our Lord’s Crucifixion, or 
His first Christian visit to 
Jerusalem was in the year 33; his second, with the 
Council, in the year 47. 


in the year following, 


The second missionary 
journey carries us onward, with the eighteen 
months in Corinth, to the spring of the year 50. 
In the winter of that year he is back to Ephesus, 
where he remains till 53. Next year he is made 
prisoner in Jerusalem, and sent down to. Czesarea. 
Festus comes into office in 56, and the Book of 


Acts closes in 59. Then the next five or six years 


| give room for a further missionary activity, and 


bring us to the apostle’s death in 64. Now these 
dates decide the dates of the great Epistles. Thes- 
salontans, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans were 
written before the year 54, in which St. Paul was 
arrested in Jerusalem. Colossians, Philemon, and 
Ephesians (if genuine) fall within the years 54 to 
56 if they were written at Ceesarea, and within 57 
to 59 if, as Harnack thinks more probable, they 
were written at Rome; while Philippians belongs, 


pee ok argues ste for aie: ae ae 
lineness of Ephesians. And even of the 
Pastoral Epistles he declares certain portions 
genuine, which is quite enough for us. For, as 
Professor Gregory says, ‘If parts of them are 
ne, it will not be hard to accept the rest in 

At any rate, nobody has as 


its mass as genuine.’ 
yet suggested any solution of the problem that is 
half so plausible as the approximate genuineness. 


} 


That is the first point. The second is the 
' definition of the year 64 as the time of the 
_ Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome. 
For Harnack considers it fairly certain that St. 
_ Peter visited Rome and died there, though he 
has as little belief as any of us in the notion that 
he ever was bishop in Rome, let alone a bishop 
of twenty-five years’ standing. The third point is 
the tradition that the apostles spent twelve, years 
at Jerusalem before they were finally ‘scattered 
abroad,’ a tradition which is closely connected 


with the absurdity of St. Peter’s bishopric, but | 


which Harnack, nevertheless, sees no reason to 
reject. The fourth point is the date of the 
Apocalypse. Harnack accepts the date found in 
that is, the end of Domitian’s reign, 
say 93 to 96. The fifth and last point here is 
the date of the Acts and Third Gospel. For the 
Acts Harnack holds 80 to be the earliest, and 
93 the latest, possible year. Then the Third 


Gospel would be not much earlier than 78, and 


Trenzus, 


certainly not later than 93. 


These are the New Testament dates in Harnack’s 
first part. Passing over the later writings in that 
part with the mere mention of the birth of Poly- 
carp in 69, the Epistle of Clement in 93 to 95, 
the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp between r1o 
and 117, or perhaps 117 and 125, the Shepherd 
in its final form in 140, the work of Papias 145 
to 160, and the death of Polycarp, February 23, 
155, we come to the second part, which deals 


with the New Testament and other writings, 


; aioe dates and authorship are more diffic 


The Didache is partly dependent on it, and was 


| nothing to do with St. Peter. 


determine. 


Take first the Epistle of Barnabas. Harnack — 
thinks that nothing hinders and everything speaks — 
for the year 130 or 131 as its time of writing. 


probably written (in some out-of-the-way corner) 
in the period between 131 and 160. Clement’s 
so-called Second Epistle is probably the letter or 
essay sent by Soter to Corinth, and so dates from 
about 170, or a little earlier. Then we come to 
the five writings that bear the name of St. Peter, 


‘and the interest rapidly deepens. 


It is no surprise to learn that Harnack does not 
believe in the Second Epistle of Peter. It is. 
certainly dependent upon Jude, he says; and 
Professor Gregory adds that few will dispute the 
As for Jude’s Epistle—to take it in 
the way—Harnack insists that it does not pretend 
to be from the brother of Jesus, and he cannot 
understand how ‘the quite obscure brother of 


statement. 


the Lord,’ as he elsewhere names him, could 
He thinks the letter was 
written by some one, who may not even have 


have written vv.27 18, 


borne this name, between the years 100 and 130, 
and was afterwards embellished with the allusions 
to Jude. 
not agree with it, 
the verses named, the Second Epistle of Peter 


Be that as it may, and Gregory does 
for he sees no difficulty in 


is dependent upon it, and Professor Gregory is 
willing to place its date as late as r2c, or even 


130. 


But the question of serious magnitude (for the 
Apocalypse of Peter and the Preaching of St. Peter 
need no mention here) concerns the First Epistle 
of St. Peter. Again Harnack denies the authen- 
It is a letter, he says, which originally had 
At a late date some 
writer, perhaps the author of 2 Peter, embellished 
it with the references to the Apostle Peter at the 
beginning, and less distinctly at the end. He 
cannot believe that the original writer deliberately 


ticity. 


74, & a . i ¥ p a 
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- sat down and wrote the letter as a forgery. He 
could more easily believe that it is genuine. Why 
he cannot believe that, is because it is too 
dependent upon the Pauline Epistles. But 
Professor Gregory points out that Harnack bases 
this dependence upon words of Jiilicher, and 
Jiilicher’s words by no means carry all they seem 
at first to carry. Jiilicher says, that if St. Peter had 
written this Epistle, he would have learned more 
from St. Paul than from Jesus. But, says Gregory, 
that is a conclusion that is worse than precarious. 
For it undertakes to say what St. Peter would have 
done after he had learned from St. Paul certain new 
developments in the doctrine of Jesus. Grant 
that St. Peter had learned these new develop- 
ments; he had great respect for St. Paul’s learn- 
ing and for his personal Christianity : what more 
likely than that, with the eagerness native to him, 
he seized upon these developments, seeing them 
strengthened by the great success of the apostle 
to the Gentiles, and wrote his letter under their 
influence, putting into it just such evidence of 
dependence as we find, rather than going back to 
the experiences of his disciple days? That 
supposition is at anyrate as likely as the other. 
And Gregory does admirably when he says that 
it is unscientific to give up a tradition that is 
not positive nonsense before we have a theory 
that leaves less to be explained. 


__ The remaining Epistles may be touched briefly, 
and then to the Gospels. For the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, so wide a range as 65-95 is given. The 
author was probably Barnabas. The Pastoral 
Epistles began with certain letters, or fragments of 
letters, written by St. Paul in the years 59-64, and 


, were wrought over and enlarged between 90 
and IIo. 


near the end of the second century. Those are 
Harnack’s findings. On the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Gregory makes no objection. Harnack’s 
curious attitude to the Pastorals, he has discussed 


already. ‘Touching the Epistle of James, he says | baptism is the most ancient in its cast that we 


The Epistle of James was probably | 
not a letter at all, was written between 120 and | 
140, and did not bear the name of James till | 


that it is enough that we do not know very much 
about it, that the guesses of Harnack are manifold 
enough to permit of almost anything in the way of 


authorship, and he adds that, where there are such 
intricate and doubtful conditions and relations, it 
is just as well to stay by the tradition, under all the 
doubts, as to float away into a sea of the wildest 
uncertainty. 

We come to the Gospels. Harnack counts 
twenty Gospels as once in existence. But of only 
thirteen have we any real knowlege. Now, of all 
these Gospels there are only five with which we 
need to concern ourselves. Besides the canonical 
Four there is only one, and ‘I should like,’ says 
Professor Gregory, ‘to express my personal satis- 
faction at the circumstance that only one Gospel 
can in any way approach so near to our canonical 
Four.’ It isthe Gospel of the Hebrews. 

The great witness to the Gospel of the Hebrews 
is Jerome. Jerome saw it in the library at 
Cesarea and elsewhere. At Bethlehem he trans- 
lated it into Greek and Latin. Thrice he says 
it was written in Hebrew letters, once that it was 
composed in the Chaldee and Syriac language, 
eight times that the Nazarenes used it, and finally 
he declares roundly five times that it was the 
Hebrew original of Matthew. 
Jerome must have known that it is unlike the 
canonical Matthew. 


the canonical 


Perhaps he wished to boast 
that he had seen the original of our Greek 
Matthew ; perhaps he wished to fall in with the 
tradition of four Gospels and no more. But 
Harnack insists upon it, that the Gospel of the 


| Hebrews was translated into Greek long before 


Jerome’s day, for it is cited by Origen as if it 
were only a Greek book, and Clement of 


Alexandria gives a nice Greek reading from it. 
_ In short, Harnack holds that this Gospel cannot 


have been written later than 100 a.p., and that 
nothing prevents it having been written in the 
sixties of the first century. ‘Like Mark, it had no 
account of the birth of Jesus, its introduction to the 


¢ oF titer tk is very old, 
even in in some points older than the canonical 


| of the Gospel & ake we have eae Aiicadee 
_ Harnack now fixes it down to the years 78 to 


93. St. Mark he places between 65 and 85, 
insisting upon it that it is not necessarily to be 


placed after the fall of Jerusalem. He finds that 


: 


Dothan 150 A-D. 


~ 


did, and if the Gospel came from an intimate pupil _ 
of John, and was written before or shortly after the 


- anonymous Matthew. 


__ the years 7°-75 fit best for the Gospel according 
to Matthew. . 


The Johannean problem remains. 
remains a problem. True, Harnack denies that 


the Apostle John is the author, though he holds’ 


that neither Apocalypse nor Gospel can be later 
But he denies it on the ground 
that when Irenzeus recalled the words of Polycarp 
attributing the Gospel to the apostle, he made a 
mistake. Harnack thinks that Polycarp referred 
to a presbyter John, who was a very near pupil of 
the apostle of that name. So the whole matter 
Professor Gregory does not 


Even if he 


turns upon that. 
think that Irenzus made a mistake. 


apostle’s death, it would still, he says, be a most 
valuable Gospel, and not a whit less reliable than 
those of Mark and Luke, let alone the totally 


the Gospel to St. John. 


‘And when He again bringeth in the first-born 
into the world He saith: And let all the angels of | 


God worship Him.’ The passage stands at the 
very opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews (it is 
the sixth verse of the first chapter), a passage of 
universally acknowledged difficulty. ‘When He 
again bringeth in the first-born into the world’— 
when is that? ‘And let all the angels of God 
worship Him’—whence are these words? ‘Those 


It scarcely | 


But there is no argument of 
Harnack, or any other, that compels us to refuse | 


fiche ee We M. Tene ark Hae sc . 


to say about both the difficulties. 


Mr. Lewis considers first whence comes 


Him.’ Two sources have been suggeste 


Ps 977 and Dt 324. The objections to the 
Firstly, the words are not the — 


former are two. 
same. 


ie * 


1 


We see that at a glance when we lay the — 
passages together in the Greek— 
He 1%, kal mpookvvycdtwray aita aavres 


ayyeXou Geod. 


Ps 97’, mpooxuvycare aitG mdvtes ot ayyeAou 


Ewer) 
QauTouv, 


The greatest difference between them 
omission of kal, ‘and.’ That ‘and’ should have 
been omitted in the quotation in Hebrews would 
be no wonder, since it is not required there ; but 
that it should have been inserted when not in 
the original passage is simply incredible. But 
secondly, the sense is against it also. In the 
Psalm the author calls upon the angels to worship 
Jehovah ; in the Epistle the writer makes Jehovah 
call upon the angels to worship the Son. The 
argument, says Mr. Lewis, clearly requires a 
scriptural quotation, the reference of which to 
the Son or Messiah could not be disputed by the 


readers of the Epistle. 


Why not find the source in Deuteronomy 
then? The words in the Greek are exactly the 
same, including the ‘and.’ The sense is the 
same also. For the context tells us that the 
speaker is Jehovah ; and Jehovah summons the 
heavens to rejoice with zm, the angels to 
worship iim, this being some one from whom 
Jehovah clearly distinguishes Himself. Who is 
this other person? Not an angel, for the angels 
are called to worship Him. Not ‘a’ son of God, 
for the sons of God are encouraged to be strong 
in Him. To the readers of the Epistle the 


answer would be undisputed. He can be none 


is the — 
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' other than the First-begotten. Why then do we 
not choose Deuteronomy at once as the source of 
the quotation? The only reason seems to be that 
the passage is not found in the Hebrew text of 
Deuteronomy, it is an addition made in the 

Septuagint. 

Now what is the event in the history of the 
Son of God to which the writer of the Epistle 
applies this citation? That is the, second and 
the greater difficulty. The choice lies, however, 
between two events, the Incarnation and the 
Second Advent. Hitherto, at least, that seems 
to have been all the choice. But Mr. Lewis has 
another suggestion. Noticing that the word for 
‘world’ is not the ordinary one (xdécpos), but 
one which signifies rather the ‘civilized world’ 
(oixovpévy), a word which has frequently a 
restricted as well as a moral meaning, he takes 
the writer to refer to the Jewish world or Mosaic 
Age. Now the First-begotten was brought into 
the Jewish world first in the Song of Moses. 
Therefore the writer simply refers to that occa- 
sion, so familiar to his Septuagint readers, upon 
which the words he quotes were used. He says, 
‘On the occasion of the first mention of the 
Messiah as Son of God, Jehovah says, “‘ And let 


all the angels of God worship Him.”’ 


But the most original part of Mr. Lewis’s 
article is the argument he builds upon this for 
the authorship and date of the Epistle. The 
argument is that the Epistle to the Hebrews: is 
the joint production of St. Pauland St. Luke, and 
that it was written in Czsarea between 58 and 
60 A.D. It would thus immediately follow the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


Well, it is admitted by Westcott and others, 
that part of the same verse (Dt 324%) is quoted 
by St. Paul in Ro 1510, 
Romans 


The words quoted in 


are, ‘Rejoice, ye nations, with His 


people’; and they follow the line, ‘And let all : 
During the _ 
period of St. Paul’s missionary journeys, sayS — 
Mr. Lewis, the Song of Moses appears to have © 


the angels of God worship Him.’ 


been much in St. Paul’s mind, and was the 
source of frequent quotations. He even says 
that the Pauline Epistles may be chronologically 
arranged according to the order of the citations 
from this song. ‘The rock,’ in 1 Co r1o*, and 
the words, ‘they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God,’ in 1 Co 10%, are from vv.‘ 17 respectively 
of the song. The words in 2 Co 7°, ‘without 
were fightings, within were fears,’ are an echo 
of v7) 


Now in Romans 129 St. Paul quotes v.*, 
‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ The same verse is quoted in He 10%. 
The citation differs from the Hebrew text, and 
also from the Septuagint, but the words are 
precisely identical in both Epistles. Davidson 
says, ‘the author may have been familiar with 
the Epistle to the Romans.’ Westcott says, ‘ the 
passage had taken this form in practical use.’ 


Mr. Lewis counts it much more reasonable that _ 


the same author had adopted a variation of the 
original, or had relied on his memory for the 
words of a Song that was much in his mind at a 
certain period, and used the same form in two 
Epistles which proceeded from him in close 
succession. In Ro 151° St. Paul reaches the last 
verse of Moses’ song, and quotes ‘ Rejoice, ye 
nations, with His people!’ If he was the joint- 
author of Hebrews and wrote it on the occasion 
suggested, then the very next chapter of his 
writing (except the chapter of salutations in 
Ro 16) was the first chapter of Hebrews, ‘and 
in the opening verses of that chapter he quotes 
from the same verse the words which are 
immediately connected with and precede those 
quoted at the close of the Romans, “ And let all 
the angels of God worship Him.,”’ 


By ProFessor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., ABERDEEN. 


-DEIssMann, in his very interesting and dahndrech- 
ende Bibelstudien (1895) and Weue Bibelstudien 
(1897) has shown how much light is thrown upon 
biblical Greek by a study of the language used in the 
inscriptions of the centuries immediately before 
and, still more, after Christ, that is to say, the 
language used by the ordinary population, as dis- 
tinguished from the literary tongue.! In Bibelstudien 
(p. 280 ff.) he rightly remarks on the relation of the 
Christian expression in the New Testament to the 
official language which established itself in the 
cultus of the emperors, such as the use of aidvtos, 
9 Oeia Stvayis, edogBera, Kvpiaxds (Meue B.S, 
p- 44ff.). In my Church tn the Roman Empire 
before 170 (1893) and St. Paul the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen (1895), I had attempted to follow 
a similar path, though more on the side of action 
and life than on that of mere language. But, in 
this subject, word is correlative to action and life: 
the Christians were creating a new language 
corresponding to the new world of thought and 
life which was being built up for them and by 
them, but they did not divorce themselves from 
the world around them. Partly consciously, but 
far more in an unconscious way, they adapted 
their work to the life and standard of their age, 
and used the same devices for administration and 
organization which the Roman rule had worked 
out for itself. 

The importance of studying the inscriptions of 
the Greek-speaking cities of Asia is twofold. In 
the first place, they are the only memorials which 
we possess of the language which Paul and Luke 
learned to speak in their childhood. We should 
be glad to possess any of the writings of Athen- 
odorus, who was living and probably lecturing on 
philosophy at Tarsus when Paul was young, or of 
the other older Athenodorus of Tarsus, from 
whose writings Seneca quotes the comparison of 
life to a warfare, the advice to ‘ask God for 


1 Dr. Deissmann has not observed that Canon E. L. Hicks 
had preceded him in illustrating the language of the New 
Testament from the inscriptions of the Greek cities (see two 
excellent papers in the Classical Review, 1887, pp. 4, 42): 
But it is only very rarely that a German scholar notices any- 
thing that is done in Britain. 


Being denied that, we must content ourselves 
with such fragments as the inscriptions afford about 
the society, life, law, religion, and philosophy * of 
the time and lands in which the Pauline Churches 
were founded. The training of scholars in 
Greek has been always too much confined to 
the older and greater Greek literature and to the 
Christian books. Hence it is the difference 
between pagan Greek and Christian Greek which 


is most apparent to them, and most dwelt upon by 


them. They mark off ‘New Testament Greek’ 
as if it were a special and separate language, the 
same in the mouth of Luke the Greek as of John 
the Jew. They assert that phrases and words are 
peculiar to Christian Greek, which the epigraphists 
are familiar with as part of the everyday speech 
of the Greek Asian cities. Deissmann shows how 
an end is about to be put to this sort of thing. 

In the second place, the epigraphic documents 
are the best training for the interpretation of the 
New Testament writings in one aspect, viz. their 
relation to the life of the time. Pure literature of 
the highest type, like the great Greek classics, on 
whom we are trained, is not closely bound to the 
circumstances of contemporary life; it becomes 
the heritage of the whole world, because it seizes 
the permanent facts of life and lays little stress on 
the evanescent and occasional; hence it can be 
appreciated on its permanent and its greatest side 
by one who disregards its relations to contempor- 
ary facts. No book can become part of the 
world’s literature, unless it can be appreciated 
without minute study of contemporary society 
and life. The more dependent a literary work is 
on an elaborate commentary, explaining to later 
generations of readers the allusions, the less 
chance it has of living. The more it succeeds in 
setting before all readers men and thoughts which 
are sufficient in themselves and go direct and 


2 St. Paul the Traveller, p. 354. 

3 Philosophy, as, ¢.g., the doctrine of the Epicurean phil- 
osopher of Oinoanda, in Lycia, engraved on a series of blocks 
(Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, 1897). 


_ nothing that you cannot ask openly,’ and perhaps _ 7 
also the counsel ‘so live with men as if God saw 
you ; so speak with God as if men heard you.’? 


- 
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unaided to the eyes and mind of all readers, the 
more fitted it is to become part of the literature 
of all ages and all men. Now, the New Testament 
books, while they possess in a wonderful degree 
the quality of emphasizing the permanent aspects 
of life and thought, are also, to a very remarkable 
extent, occasional works, written with a special 
eye to the circumstances and needs of the moment, 
_ assuming in the readers perfect knowledge of the 
whole practical situation, and explicitly stating 
only what has to be added to the existing and 
assumed facts. In this latter respect they resemble 
the inscriptions. To explain any inscription to a 
modern reader, or’ to understand it oneself, it is 
necessary to bring clearly together in imagination 
the entire situation in which the inscription was 
placed; those to whose eyes it was originally 
addressed were assumed to be familiar with the 
whole circumstances and conditions ; and these the 
modern reader has to re-create for himself. Practice 
in interpreting inscriptions is therefore the best 
training for interpreting one side of the New 
Testament writings; they help to fill in the back- 
ground on which the action of the New Testament 
takes place. 
' This interpretation of inscriptions must be 
imaginative and re-creative. The restoration of a 
defective inscription often depends on the revivi- 
fication in fancy of the situation in which 
the writer of the mutilated text was. The 
same creative imagination is needed to read the 
history of Luke and the Epistles of Paul; and 
those who have restricted themselves to the 
exegesis of the written letter (which is fairly 
adequate for the literary, philosophical, and part 
of the religious side), as it is practised by the 
scholar sitting in his study and not looking beyond 
its wall, are apt to scoff at the imaginative recon- 
struction of the epigraphist as purely fanciful and 
as lacking solid basis. They say that the recon- 
structor thinks he can hear the grass growing ; his 
firm hold of the essential details of the record as 
the skeleton round which imagination has to 
build up the circumstances in order to make 
the whole picture, they stigmatize as Micrologie ; 
but it may be doubted whether they are not 
sometimes just a little disposed in their study 
to direct their imagination to the recorded facts, 
and the painful minuteness to the surrounding 
situation. 

Deissmann’s work will do good service if it leads 


professional theologians to study the inscriptions, 


even though their immediate purpose in doing so 
should be purely verbal. 


In several points, as, for example, in that ies 


is quoted in our first paragraph, and in the discus- 
sion of SatAos 6 cat IatdAos, Deissmann expresses 
practically the same views which have been stated 
by me more on the side of, administration and 


practical work. But there is one department of 


epigraphy which he has omitted almost entirely, 
though it throws much light on his special subject, 
—I mean the votive or hieratic inscriptions of the 
non-Hellenic religion of Asia Minor. The analogy 


of this religion and religious expression with the — 


Christian forms has been often in my mind while 
writing about Paul; and in the present paper it is 
proposed to make a detailed comparison of the 
points of analogy. 

Deissmann in oné case (Bibelstudien, p. 77) 
refers to the fact that words like dyvds, iepds, 
Sikatos, yvyouos, ayabds, eioéBeua, apx- 
uepevs, etc., were familiar to the Asia Minor Chris- 
tians before they began to read the Septuagint, 
and puts the question, whether they used such 
words in their Christian expression because they 
read them in the Greek Bible, or because they knew 
them in their home language. But his remarks. 
on this point are vague and general in character. 
The inscriptions which we propose to consider 
enable us to look more exactly at the usage in 
regard to a few important words common to pagan 
ritual and Christian expression. 


Opnoxeia, 


I. CHARACTER OF THE H1gRaATIc INSCRIPTIONS. 


This class of votive inscriptions has been found 
chiefly in the explorations of the last twenty years. 
They are the work of the less educated and 
more superstitious classes of society in Asia Minor, 
of those persons who had little share in Greek ideas 


_ and literature, and often only a very scanty know- 


ledge of the Greek language. The inscriptions 
belong to the first three centuries of our era; and the 


_ formulze are so persistent that they evidently form 


part ofa technical religious language, originated by 
the priesthood (a more educated class) not much 
later and probably earlier than the Christian era. 


They are found chiefly in two districts, which lay 


_ off the main lines of trade and development, and 


which therefore longer retained the native Oriental 
and non-Hellenic style: one of these was the 


Jand th 


d Anatolian 


z 
] 


_ 


| 
ft. 


_ 


__ Besides these two chief centres there were many 
_ others, which may hereafter yield much informa- 
tion, when Asia Minor is once more brought under — 
- cultivation, and the archeological wealth that lies 


below the surface is disclosed—provided that there 
are any educated persons to copy the inscribed 


stones, as they are taken from the earth (a duty in 


which many Greek residents take honourable part), 
before they are wrought up again into new con- 
structions. But at present very few votive in- 
scriptions of the kind treated in these pages are 
known in the rest of Asia Minor. 

An instructive inscription was erected in dupli- 
cate at Laurium, in the south-east of Attica, by a 
Lycian slave named Xanthos, probably in the late 
second or the third century after Christ. He 
founded a Atevon of the Anatolian god, Men 
Tyrannos, and drew up a code of regulations for 
the worshippers. Finding some difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself in Greek, he made a second 
copy, which varies a little from the other: one is 
distinctly better than the other, but the better copy 
omits entirely the prohibition against a murderer 
engaging at all in the worship of the God: the 
murderer is permanently impure, whereas the im- 
purity incurred by other faults enumerated lasts 
only for a certain number of days. This text is 
almost the only one of those studied in the fol- 


lowing paper that is referred to by Deissmann | 


(see Leue Bibelstudien, p. 52). 

It will be plain to every reader on the one hand 
how close is the analogy in language between 
these hieratic inscriptions and the Christian teach- 
ing, and on the other hand how broad and absolute 
is the contrast between them. There is only one 
inscription as to which the thought of Christian 
origin could for a moment rise to the mind of any 
ordinary human being; and that is an inscription 
of three words—verb, preposition, and proper 
name—ciroyotuey trép “Epyodidov ; and there the 
doubt is possible only because of the emptiness of 
the text. 
tion as to the Christian or pagan origin of any 


1 See Acta S, Pionii (1st Feb. p. 43) and Aistor, Geogr. 
As. Min, p. 132. 


riage toe : 
| to the inscriptions and the Christian ¢ 


Obviously there is no opening for hesita- | 


are many and important; but when 
them come together in a Christian writin; 
have a depth of meaning and an individu 
mark it off unmistakably from a pagan composti 


__Let us turn aside for a moment to apply this — : 
result to the controversy that has raged in Ger- 
many as to the origin of the epitaph of Avircius — 


Marcellus. Here we have a document of con- 


siderable length, which describes the most sacred - 


and fundamental points in Christian teaching and 
belief. 
common to paganism; every single point and 
detail in it can be paralleled from some pagan 
document or other, as has been proved with much 
ingenuity and learning by several writers. 
by this fact, many profound and distinguished 
theologians have maintained that the epitaph is 
a pagan composition. But they that have eyes to 
see and a mind to feel perceive that the life and 
spirit of this document moves in a Christian 
medium and on a Christian level of thought. 


It contains not a single word which is not — 


Misled — 


The scholars who maintain its pagan origin have, — 


by looking at the details, blinded themselves to 


the life and character of the whole; they have 


forgotten that in thought the whole is different 
from, and greater than, the sum of its parts; 
they see the parts, and they miss the whole; they 
handle the: component materials, while they are 
blind to the life that animates these elements and 
makes them into a unified organism. Yet these 
same scholars,? who show themselves so little able 
to recognize an original Christian document when 
it is placed single and complete before their eyes 
and judgment, entertain no hesitation as to chop- 
ping up various books of the New Testament ; 
they trust their judgment implicitly as to the 
origin of every paragraph, almost of every sen- 


| tence; they distinguish unerringly (but never to 


the satisfaction of any rival critic) the varying 
origin of each sentence, and tell exactly the decade 
—almost the year in some cases—when each 
paragraph or sentence was written, and what was 
the attitude and intention of the writer. 

They should first convince us that they can 


2 [ refer not merely to those who have publicly written on 
the subject, but also to others, who have privately indicated 
their views, though I must not name them, until they choose 
to make their opinion public. 


12 


' distinguish a Christian document from a pagan 
before they ask us to believe that they can dis- 
tinguish a Christian document of one decade 
from one of another. Are they not in the latter 
‘case missing the life while they cut up the single 
sentences, just as they miss it in the former case? 

The resemblance of the hieratic language to 
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that of Paul (and in almost an equal degree of | 


Luke) is especially striking. It is characteristic of 
Paul’s teaching that he should take up the religious 
terms that were peculiar to his hearers and readers, 
and give them back with a deeper import : ‘What 
ye ignorantly worship, that declare I unto you.’ 
A large number of the characteristic Pauline words 
and terms were already familiar to his Gentile 
converts; and Paul never sought to destroy, but 
only to direct and develop the germs of religious 
feeling among them. 

There is also a marked analogy in the inscrip- 
tions to the Old Testament language and tone. The 
religion of Asia Minor is practically identical in 
character with the primitive Semitic idolatry, out 
of which the Hebrews rose, into which they were 
always tending to glide back, which was the un- 
tutored expression of their religious nature, upon 
which the religion given by Divine revelation to 
' them had to be built up ; and therefore the analogy 
is just what might be expected. It shows itself in 
many expressions and words and thoughts. Yet 
along with the analogy there is that essential 
difference, which makes those who are most struck 
with the analogy in certain points most profoundly 
convinced that by no ordinary and natural process 
of purification and elevation could the primitive 
Semitic religion develop into the Jewish religion. 
~ Nothing can explain the difference except an 
external factor, the direct action of a Divine power 
from above on the inert and unvitaljzed religious 
ritual of primitive Semitism. In saying this I am 
merely repeating what my first guide in these 
matters, Professor Robertson Smith,has often said in 
private conversation and also in his published works. 

In many cases the word which is used in com- 
mon in the pagan and the Christian language is 
the natural Greek term, which might be used by 
the Christians, even if it had not been used by the 
pagans. But the essential point is that the terms 
which had become technical in paganism were 
not avoided. Paul must have known what re- 
ligious sense had been taken from such words as 


re 4 i“ 2 / lal fal 
alwvios, TwTnpia, efowohoyéopat, evyapicTo® TO Ged, 
c L 


| 


cdhoyla, kabapds, etc., by those to whom he was 
writing, and he deliberately uses them. On the 


other hand there were terms which he never uses, 


because they implied idolatry ; the religious words — 


he adopts and deepens, the words that were too 
closely connected with idolatry he avoids (S#. Paul 
the Trav. p. 146f.). Take, for example, the 
words connected with fepds, iepdv, tepevs, dpxvepers, 
icpareia, tepdrevpa, tepatevo, tepddvtos, iepomperys, 
icpoovAkw, tepdovaAos, iepoupyéa, tepwotvy. Paul uses 
iepdOuros, iepoovAdw, iepdv, iepds, each once. The 
two former occur in allusions to pagan ritual, which 
shows that he fully appreciated the idolatrous 
associations of these words. The other two, ‘tepov 
and fepds, occur together in a description of the 
practice at the temple in Jerusalem (1 Co 91). 
Otherwise Paul pointedly avoids the whole 
group, except that teporpemys and iepés are used in 
a Christian way in Tit 23, 2 Ti 31°, and (as if to bar 
the argument that only the Pastoral author and not 


the real Paul used such terms) he has tepoupyéw 


in Rors!6, On the other hand, some words of this 
group (not tepds) are frequently used throughout 
the rest of the New Testament; they are used 
almost exclusively in relation to Jewish ritual, but 
are found in a distinctly Christian application 
(evidently under the influence of the Septuagint) 
in t P 2&9" Rev x° 520-208 “and oftenwinelscs 
and later the Christian use became much more 
frequent. But Aerovpyds, Aecrovpyia, evroupyéw, 
which had chiefly a political sense in pagan society, 
are used freely by Paul (Ro 23°) 1532) oaGe 
9, Ph 217-5. 30) ; still more commonly does he use 
dudkovos, Suaxovia, for though éddkovos is used oc- 
casionally to designate officials in pagan temples, 
yet the characteristic connexion of the name was 
not with idolatry. 

For convenience of arrangement I divide the 
hieratic inscriptions into classes, but this division 
cannot be carried out thoroughly. Those of one 
class shade off by imperceptible degrees into other 
classes, and constantly require to be illustrated by 
those of another class. But some order is necessary 
in this exposition; and classification is the only 
way in which order can be attained. 

Except the peculiar case of Xanthos’s inscrip- 
tions, which are two-drafts of the foundation deed 
of an amateur hievon, the series of documents 
here discussed were engraved on sée/az, or on 
tablets, or on altars, dedicated at the Ateron of 
Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos, near Dionys- 


a 


"peasants must Be eae in ce 


Il. Prayer anv Vow. 

In the pagan conception, the relation of God 
and man is quite one of trade and business. The 
worshipper has a request to make of the god. 
He vows that if the god grants his request he 
_ will pay the god such and such a requital for his 

gift. The prayer, or request for aid, is necessarily 
_ coupled with a vow or promise of payment. The 

_ two elements, prayer and vow, are mutually comple- 

mentary, like lock and key: the one is useless and 
- meaningless without the other; where the one is 
mentioned, the other must always be understood. 
The word ed, which is so common in these inscrip- 
tions, indicates, like votwm in Latin, both elements, 
the prayer and the vow; and sometimes the one 
is more prominent in thought, sometimes the 
other. 

The idea of payment vanishes almost entirely in 
the Christian teaching. In the New Testament 
«dyn is used only by Luke in the sense of a vow 
of the old type, and by James (51°), where it has 
the sense of prayer; but the verb evyouat is more 
frequently used of prayer in Ac, Ro, 2 Co, Ja, and 
3 Jn. The compounds zpocevyy and rpoce’youat 
are the ordinary terms used. Was eixy felt to be 
too much connected with the idea of a vow and a 
gift promised to God? 

The commonest object of pagan vows and 
prayers is salvation and preservation, owrnpia.; 
vows are made and thanks returned, trép ris idias 
gurtnplas, brép Ths éavtdy owrypias Kal TOY TEKVO ; 
and so on. The word was taken up in the Chris- 


& 


| the Christan Kea ant sos cwrnpta 
| Adyos mom pias (Ac ts 
| phrase, Srp cwrypias, occurs in 2 Co 1°, and reph 


_| Prayers and vows are also found on account of 


The exact 


%~ 
gurypias (the preposition is found, though ole 
in pagan inscriptions of this kind) in Jude \ 


general bodily health, af the health of some p 
of the body, brép tyteias,) brép byreius TOV opbadpav, 
trrép TOU 1000s, trép THS oR SRN peas Tov TOdwY, OF 
on behalf of one’s property, iép rod Tpiovov, orep 
Tov KohacevTos Boos. 

The verb tyaivw and the adjective tyujs are 
used occasionally in a. religious sense in the _ 
Epistles to Titus and Timothy, d8acKaNdéa syaivovca, ; 
Aoyov tyiy, Adyou bytaivovres (1 Ti 11° 63, 2 Ti 138 
Aeebitya Paate8 | compa); . 

A remarkable phrase occurs in an inscription 
of the Katakekaumene. In the year 96 .D., on 
the first day of the year,? Menandros paid his vow 
to the Meter Taszene, dvAaxrnpr(o)v AaBdv. In 
the sense of ‘amulet’ gvAaxryjpiov is common in 
the magical papyri; and the Jews wore on the left 
arm and forehead as phylakteria strips of parch- 
ment inscribed with texts of Scripture (Mt 23°). 
Except in reference to this Jewish custom, the word 
could not be expected in the New Testament. 
It is interesting to find that phy/akteria were given 
by the goddess to her worshippers: probably this 
amulet, given on the first day of the first month, 
was intended to be efficacious for a whole year. 

There were cases in which the worshipper did — 
not recognize when his prayer was granted, and 
omitted to pay his vow. In this case the god 
reminds him, and demands payment (see sec. x.). 


1 Almost always the less accurate form vyela is used. 

2 The inscription (copied by me in 1884) has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Buresch in his Aws Lydien (1898, p. 83). 
He has failed to understand the date, which is [uyvds] Aelouv 
No(uunvia), ‘On the first day of Deios, the first month.’ 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Requests and Replies. 


Can one of your learned readers tell us about those 
very large type sentences in both O.T. and N.T.? 
eg. Jer. xxiii, 6, THE LORD OUR RIGHT- 


EOUSNESS; John xix. 19, etc. How many 
are there so printed in the A.V.? What is their 
- history? 
In the R.V. the Oxford: printers seem to have 
put the O.T. ones back into ordinary type, and left 
the N.T. ones in small capitals.—J. F. H. 


THE notation appears in the following places, 
according to Scrivener’s critical edition of the 
Authorized Version :—Ex 3!* 28° (= 39%° and Zec 
Paine se?) On goes Mt 27ers (and parallels), 
Ac 173, Rev 17° 19!°. In the use of capitals the 
Authorized Translators followed their predecessors 
of the Genevan and the Rheims N.T. Naturally, 
in a matter depending entirely on individual taste, 
there was variety in the details; even editions of 
the A.V. do not always agree. In the above 
case the Revisers use capitals, but they do not 
make any difference between these and the small 
capitals used to represent the Hebrew Jehovah 
( Vahweh) when translated Lord or God. The 
- reason for the notation is generally obvious. It is 
employed when a phrase is used as a name, or when 
a phrase or a word appears as a kind of placard 
or title. In Jer 23° the R.V. drops the capitals, 
having altered the phrase title to a sentence (‘ Zhe 
Lorp ts our Righteousness’). In Zec 38 and 6!2 
the A.V. uses large capitals for the title ‘the 
Branch’; the R.V. drops them, doubtless because 
many other titles in a single word would make the 
same claim. An exception is fairly made in the 
first announcement of the name /esus (Mt 121-25, 
Lk 191), where the A.V. with large capitals and 
the R.V. with small bring out the emphasis of this 
significant name. ‘There remain the cases where 
the names /ahk and /ehovah are retained in trans- 
lation. In Is 12? and 26+ they appear together, 
and the A.V. prints ‘the Lorp JEHOVAH,’ the 
R.V. being content with small capitals for both. 
I should imagine that the use of these large 
capitals in the A.V. was prompted by a wish to 
distinguish between the ordinary and the special 
use, a clistinction not really worth making. The 
A.V. has large capitals for the name Jehovah 
wherever it occurs; the R.V. has ordinary Roman 
in Is 494, a place in which the A.V. had the 


| late date and very seldom.’ 


normal equivalent ( ‘ he Lorp’). So with the 


form Jah, which the. R.V. brings in for Ps 89* 
| (A.V. only in Ps 68%). 


No particular principle is involved in the use of 
this device of printing. It might easily be ex- 
tended: eg. in Rev 19} the title ‘tte Word of 
God’ has much the same claim as that in vy. 
(‘ King of kings’); and the last words of Ezekiel, 
‘The LORD is there, and St. Paul’s ‘ Maran atha,’ 
in t Co 16”, might very well have been thus 
printed. A wider use of such typographical 
resources would, in my opinion, considerably 
improve our Bibles. 

James Hope Moutton. 

Cambridge. 

} 


I was busy making notes from the article in The 
Expository Times for August 1898 on the Greek of 
LXX, when I suddenly came on the statement that 
Netroupyéw (acc, to Cremer) does not belong to 
profane Greek. My lexicon is far away at Cam- 
bridge, but surely there is the famous phrase in 
Demosthenes, écas\evtovpyias NeXetToVpyynke, which 
Macaulay’s Indian rendered, ‘How many times 
he had performed divine service’ Would you 
kindly explain a little. And would you also 
inform me if Deissmann is intelligible to a person 
who has very little German, and if he has ransacked 
all the papyri recently published? Has he, for 
example, any instances of Evvappodoyoupevyn P— 
Ae ie ee 1s 


DEISSMANN quotes Cremer (7th ed.) to this 
effect: ‘The LXX took over the word (Aeroupyéw) 
for the ministry of the priests and Levites in the 
temple, for which the usage in profane Greek 
gave no direct occasion, since only one word of 
this family, Aevroupyds, is used of priests only at a 
Deissmann then pro- 
ceeds to contest this from papyri of the second 
century B.Cc., both as to the verb and the noun. 
Of course Cremer’s statement refers only to use in 
religious services, not in State service. 

Deissmann seems to have ransacked the pub- 
lished collections of papyri pretty thoroughly. 

He writes in an animated and picturesque, and 
not very difficult, style. 


J. S. Banks, 
FHleadingley College, Leeds. 


‘ fnew edition of his Land of We Monuments, * 
r. Pollard names the following works on that 
—(1) The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine. of | 
Immortality of the Soul, by Dr. A. Wiede- 
1896. Twenty-one illustrations. 3s. | 
(2) The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, by the — 
ame author. Seventy-three illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
(3) Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, by 
Professor Petrie. 1898. 2s. 6d. 


EDITOR. 


inform me, through the medium of The Expository 
Times, where the question of the language spoken 
by our Lord is discussed? Expositors usually 
assume that our Lord habitually spoke in Greek ; 

IT should like to know how far this assumption is 
_- -‘warranted.—M. M, T. 


_In answering this question I suppose I may be 
_ pardoned in referring to my own book, entitled 
Greek the Language of Christ and Hs Apostles 
(Longmans & Co.). In this work the question 
will be found discussed in all its bearings, and 

_ proofs of a manifold kind brought forward to show 

that Greek was the language habitually used by 
Christ in all His public addresses to the people. 

_ The correspondent adds that ‘ Expositors usually 

assume that our Lord habitually spoke in Greek.’ 
This is undoubtedly true, if you attend only to 

_ their expositions of Christ’s words, but these same 
writers will nevertheless be found maintaining, 
often with overbearing confidence, that the 

customary language of Christ was not Greek, but 
something which they are pleased to call Syro- 


| Christ is, as I vee pe in he “< bo 
| referred to, in many of its applications, of 


highest practical importance. 


: ae 
ALEX. ROBERTS. 
_ St. Andrews, es ar) 


Can you recommend me the best critical commentary 
on Isaiah ii? I enclose card.—Scholastica. 


Ir is a little difficult to answer ‘Scholastica’s’ 
| question directly, as the answer must depend in 
part upon her own needs and capacities, on 
neither of which I have any information. In the 


| abstract, I consider Dillmann’s Commentary (in 


the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch) to be 
the best critical commentary on Isaiah ii. There . 
are, however, many critical questions connected 
with these prophecies which are discussed a good _ 

deal more fully in Cheyne’s Lutroduction to the 

Book of Isaiah (1895). In case ‘ Scholastica’ is | 

not acquainted with German, I should recommend 
Cheyne’s Prophecies of Lsatah (3rd ed., 1884), his 
recently published translation (with notes) in Zhe 
Polychrome Bible, and the Lntroduction just men- 

tioned, to be supplemented, where necessary, on 
exegetical points, by the last edition of Delitzsch’s 
Commentary (translated). A very useful and well- 

written commentary, presupposing and summariz- 

ing the principal critical conditions, but not dis- 
cussing critical problems so fully as the first- 
mentioned works of Dillmann and Cheyne, and 
without the same constant reference to the Hebrew, 

is the one by Skinner, which has appeared this 

year in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


5S. R. DRIVER 
Oxford. 


The Expostforp Times Guild of Wible Stury. 


For the session which begins with November 
1898 and ends with June 1899, we propose to 
study the First Book of Psalms (ze. Psalms 
i—xli.) and the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

The cheapest good commentaries on both 


subjects will be found in the Cambridge Bible 
for schools and colleges. The volume on the 
Psalms is by Professor Kirkpatrick, that on 
St. Peter by the late Dean Plumptre. 
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In the German translation of Zex Mosaica (1898, 
p. 61) we read: ‘ About the unity of the fifth book 
of Moses there is no question; it is generally 
admitted’ (die Einheit des fiinften Buches Moses 
kommt weiter nicht in Frage; sie wird allgemein 
anerkannt). But it is known that from so early a 
date as that of the Talmudists this unity has been 
viewed as only relative. For in the famous pass- 
age of the Bab. Talmud (Baba bathra fol. 14” 
15%) the narrative of Moses’ death, etc. (Dt zanna), 
is denied to be from Moses’ own pen (see trans- 
lation of the whole passage in my article, ‘The 
History and Method of Pentateuchal Criticism,’ 
in the Expositor, 1896, pp. 82 ff.). Again, Carpzov 
(Lntroductio, p. 137) remarked, ‘ Pervulgata omnium 
est confessio caput 34 integrum vel a v. 5 saltem 
ad finem ab auctore alio fuisse profectum.’ Even 
Rupprecht, in his self-styled Losung des Pentateuch- 
rithsels (1897, li. 2, p. 229), says that ‘ probably 
Joshua added the closing narrative from 324% 
onwards.’ But the unity of Dt on a larger scale 
has been rightly called in question by others. I 
do not now purpose, however, to speak of the 
views that have been proposed, down to the year 
1893, regarding the composition of the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch. An account of these is given 
in my Zinleitung (pp. 209-224), where one may 
find also my own opinion about the tradition that 
in Dt we inherit a work of Moses, as well as an 
account of those features in the language and the 
contents of that bodk which show that this inherit- 
ance has not been preserved all through the 
centuries without modification. 

My present intention is rather to deal with a 
hypothesis as to the unity of Dt which has been 
started since 1894, the hypothesis, namely, main- 
tained by Carl Steuernagel in four different writ- 
ings. These bear the following titles:— Der Rahmen 
des Dt (Inauguraldissertation, Leipzig, 1894) ; 
Biblisch-theologische Untersuchung iiber die Entste- 
hung des deuteronom. Gesetzes (Habilitationsschrift, 
Halle, 1895); Die LEntstehung des deuteronom. 
Gesetzes (1896); Das Deuteronomium iibersetet u. 
erklart (Handkomm, Z.A.T., 1898). The essential 
points of his hypothesis are as follows: —The middle 
portion of Dt, ze. 4**-30%0, is a combination of two 
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The Alnity of Deuteronomy. 


By PROFESSOR Ep. Komic, J2ise IOs ID EIDE, ROSEOEE, 


writings, which are. differentiated from one anoth« 


particularly by their use of ‘thou’ and ‘ye’ re- — 


spectively, and which on that account he indicates ~ 


by the symbols Sg (=Singular) and Pl (= Plural). 


Sg, according to Steuernagel (Dé, 1898, pp. iv. v. 
viii.), includes 64% 10-19. 15 71-4a, 6. 9. 12b.-16a, 17-21, 23f. 


82-5. 7-14. W7F. gl-da. 5-Ta yol2. 14f. 21.22%) y 710-12. Lat. 
16-208. 21. 26f, y 422-28a0, 24-27a, 28-290. yo19f, 1 6lf. 5-7. 9-11. 


18-15. 18% 1 48%. 10b. 7 B1-2%. Bf. 6. 8 7 Q2 Bb. 4-82. Ob. 10%. 15-19% 


1 324% 6-10ae*, 11b, 13f, 16-18 2 910-17ax, 19f, a 91-4. 6-7a.8 9 216- 
1TH. 20. 258 2 4(0). 10-22 (g54) yg lf 7-15.18 gp1-B 11-128 262%. 
5-158 9 Q1-Ba, 12-13a, 15-20%, 28-25a, 43-46 2915. 19b-20, 

It will not be superfluous, I think, to test this 
hypothesis, for up till now it has scarcely received 
any criticism, either in Germany or in England. 
Even Dr. Driver in his excellent Commentary on 
Deuteronomy (1895) and in the sixth edition of his 
Introduction (1897, p. 70) does nothing more than 
mention two writings of Steuernagel’s, adding the 
remark, ‘ Both are attempts to analyze Dt into pre- 
existing groups of laws.’ Besides, a linguistic 
investigation with which I am occupied at present, 
puts me in a position to pass judgment on the 
principal argument of Steuernagel. At the same 
time I will examine the other grounds upon which 
(Dé, 1898, pp. ii. ff.) he builds his hypothesis. 

1. In the first place, he says: ‘The book has a 
double superscription, 4*4 and 4*. Nor is it of 
any avail to strike out either v.** or v.*, for in 
either case it would remain inexplicable how a 
redactor should have added the second super- 
scription.’ But this is an incorrect statement of 
the pokition. Let us look at the four ways in 
which it has been sought to remove the above 
difficulty. (a) Both verses have been attributed to 
one and the same author (so Dillm., Mamerd, 
Deut. u. Josua, 1886, ad loc.). In that case we 
have here one of the traces, not a few in number, of 
that pleonastic mode of expression which is not 
infrequent in Dt (cf. ‘all the commandments and 
the statutes and the judgments,’ 58 [Eng. 582], 711; 
cf. 81 111 3018, or ‘with all thy heart,’ etc., 65, etc.). 
—(2) It is possible that only the words ‘and this 
is the law,’ etc. (444), are original, and that the 
words ‘these are the testimonies,’ etc. (445), may 
have been added because in other portions of Dt 
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atutes and the judgments’ (41-5 8 14 51.28 1132 
2616),—(c) A third view is that the original 
roduction to chaps. 5 ff. is contained in 44° (46-49), 
that ait is interpolated. In that case ie 
words ‘this is the law,’ etc. (4**), might serve two 
purposes. 


4®™ (cf. my Hindectung, p. 212 f.), and they might 
supplement the notion of the Zorah (the law) 
which stands in the foreground of chaps. 5 ff. Who 
will deny with certainty that some one of these 


three views is possible ?—(¢) Yet Steuernagel 


denies it in the words above cited, and in his 
opinion (Di, 1898, p. 20) the words ‘and this is 


the law,’ etc. (444), formed the introduction to the 


document Sg, whereas the document Pl began 


with the words ‘these are the testimonies,’ etc. 
(4%). In this way then Steuernagel himself 
admits that at least the redactor of Sg and Pl 


_ regarded it as possible that the two statements, 444 


yop 


and 4*, should stand side by side. Further, 
Steuernagel himself calls attention to the fact 
that the notion ‘set before’ is expressed in Sg by 
ind (30% G%)), yet in 4* we have +205 ory, 
Consequently, this view of 44" is neither the only 
possible nor the most probable one. 

2. Steuernagel, in Rahmen des Dt (1894, p. 26 f.) 
and in Df (1898, p. ii. iv. 21. 39) posits a contra- 
diction between 5° 117% and 87. He asserts that 
according to the first two of these passages the 
speaker addressed the generation which was 
assembled at Horeb and was on the point of 
marching thence, whereas according to 8? he 


- spoke to the next generation which was on the 


point of crossing the Jordan. But— 

(a) 5° does not at all imply that the address of 
Moses was delivered at Horeb. Steuernagel has 
overlooked the local circumstances contained in 
5%. For in 5° it is said, ‘ Jahweh our God made 
a covenant with us in Horeb.’ If the audience 
had been still assembled at Horeb, this mode of 
expression would be unnatural. Moreover, upon 
this supposition, we should not expect a ‘here’ 
(7B, 5°) to be added to the expression ‘in Horeb’ 


(52). Further, the text 5°> does not contain the | 


word ‘stehen’ as does Steuernagel’s translation, 
‘Die wir hier heute alle lebend s¢ehen.’ 
(6) The generation which was upon the point 


They might form a connecting link 
between the introductory part 11449 G13) and 


: | wid hed bstucite stood at Hose er one 
even te (6), ‘or at feage of ie 


| 


| 


for instance, Moses himself, Caleb and 
Eleasar and others. Hence in characterizing 
individuals to whom, according to the narrativ 
Dt, Moses delivered his last addresses, the em- 
phasis might fall in two different directions. on 
the one hand, it might be emphasized that they 


along with Moses had witnessed the deliverance 


from Egypt (5% 112); on the other hand, pro- 
minence might be given to the fact that they had 
experienced the dangers of the wilderness wander- 
ings (8?). 

(c) After all, the expressions employed in 5%” 
contain a difficulty which I will attempt to remove. 
For 52° reads literally, ‘but with ws, these (namely) 
who are here alive to-day.’ The words ‘these,’ 
etc., form an apposition (Driver, ad /oc.). Steuer- 
nagel, to be sure, renders, ‘ But us who are all here - 
alive to day’ (sondern uns, die wir hier heute am 
Leben sind). He thus simply passes by the word 
‘these.’ The same course is followed in Kautzsch’s 
Uebersetzung des A.T., where 5%» receives the 
pretty arbitrary rendering, ‘ But with us the living, 
with us all who are here to-day’ (sondern mit uns 
den Lebenden, mit uns allen, die wir heute hier 
sind). Other exegetes (Dillmann, Oettli) translate 
the word ‘these’: Dillmann’s rendering being 
‘Diesen da, die wir hier heute alle lebend sind.’ 
But they seem to me to have equally failed to 
appreciate the sense of this apposition, The 
addition ‘these,’ etc., is (a) most likely due to the 
circumstance that the preceding ‘us’ did not 
include the whole body of persons with whom 
Jahweh had spoken at Horeb. This ‘us’ had to 
be explained or rather limited in its application by 
an apposition. It is meant to convey the sense 
‘with these (at least) who,’ etc., #.e. ‘in so far, as 
we, etc. Or (8) was it the intention of the 
speaker to widen the application of ‘us’ by this 
apposition? Did he mean to say that the ‘us’ 
also included such persons as had not stood with 
Moses and others at Horeb? ‘This is possible, 
but scarcely so probable. For in that case we 
should have expected the 5b (‘all’) at the be- 
ginning of the apposition, so that the Jatter would 
have read, ‘all these who,’ etc. Or (y) was ‘ these’ 
of 5°» intended to express the sense ‘none of us 
has died’ (Steuernagel, Dé, 1898, p. 21)? But it 


| would have least of all occurred to the speaker 


to emphasize this if, as Steuernagel thinks, the 


of crossing the Jordan, consisted in part of persons | address that follows 53 was delivered at Horeb. 
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al, if the speaker desired to express the idea 
th us, of whom no one has died up to this day.’ 
d, finally, to emphasize this would have been 


earl third support ie his new maretian of Dt is 
discovered by Steuernagel (Dé, 1898, p. iif. 42) 
‘in the disordered condition of Dt 12-26. He 
says (p. ii), ‘In the law we miss any plan accord- 
ing to which its prescriptions are arranged.’ But— 
(a) The correctness of this view-point is itself 
uncertain. The judgment whether the presenta- 
tion of a subject follows a plan or not, is always to 
a certain extent an individual judgment. But in 
addition to this I would point out that Steuernagel, 
ne in speaking even of the code of laws which he 
attributes to Pl (121*(?) ® 9%” 10f.12" 1621-177, etc.), 
says, ‘Ein das Ganze beherrschender Plan fehlt.’ 
And yet he ascribes this questionable code to one 
author, his Pl. Consequently, he has deprived 
himself of the right to contest the unity of Dt 12- 
26 upon the ground that in this part of Dt a plan 

is wanting. 

(2) Again, even the particular phenomena in 
which Steuernagel discovers a want of arrangement 
in the laws, are not all quite certain. Let us 
examine his principal examples. . He specially 
emphasizes the circumstance that 13718 and 1727 
are separated from each other. But the contents 
of these two sections are not identical, the first 
dealing with the ‘empzation to idolatry, the second 

_ describing the act of idolatry. The leading aim 
Of293“is “‘to“stir up opposition to a temptation, 
that of 1777 is to prescribe the judicial procedure 
to be adopted against such persons as have actually 
been denounced as worshippers of the sun, moon, 
and stars. Precisely from this point of view the 
latter section might well be placed in the context 

peeeor 16/8. ‘Further, Steuernagel points out how a 
certain duty which had to be discharged every 


there this day are all alive’ would be un- | 


sections whose main meres i 


2410-18 might hee heen 


speaker eit tevent an pein ‘sel 
in order to make a pe Lo haslahae 


Gag and the second person hae given Stetenee 
occasion to doubt the unity of Dt. Regardin 
25 he says, bess two verses aati fro 


of in the third ape ini v2" ghas addreaed directly’ > 
(Dé, 1898, p. 86). But, in the first place, the cor- 4 
rectness of this argumentation is rendered doubtful _ 
by Steuernagel himself. For he derives 23! from _ 
the same source as 22°, and yet in 22° it is the 3 
third person, while in 23!9 it is the second person © 
that is used. Secondly, Steuernagel has not ob- 
served that elsewhere also in the legislative por- — 
tions of the O.T., immediately after commands 
which apply to a third person, there come com-— 
mands in which the direct address is employed : 
Ex (cf. 2118b. 14h) 28b 9917.20, Ly 201% stand in ex- 
actly the same relation to des preceding context 
as does Dt 23!% ‘Thirdly, in other passages of the 
O.T. as well we find in immediate succession one — 
and the same object spoken of as a third person or 
addressed as a second person. This is the case in 
Gn 49%, Dt 32163@-17b8 Ts 75 325, and in many 
other passages, which will be noticed in another | 
Untersuchung which I intend to publish. This 
evidence further throws light on a remark made 
by Steuernagel on Dt 333, ‘The transition to direct 
address is strange’; and when he adds, ‘ Lucian, 
judging from his airod, must rather have read 
),’ this notion that every element in a version 
reproduces the original text is as ill founded as it 
is widely prevalent. - 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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if “the BP ening ee 
is no book of the Old Testament, not even . 
salter itself, ‘that is better provided with 
entari Hahthe pabtine wank: than Genesis. Mr. 


Mr. Spueel 
t the volume was ‘undertaken at the 


ew Lext of the Books of Samuel, although 
The 
“second edition, greatly improved, was published in 
1896 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.). 
Besides the great German commentaries, which 
of course work upon the Hebrew, mention should 
be made of Kalisch’s Historical and Grammatical 
Commentary on the Old Testament. There is a 
purely English edition of the Genesis and the 
_Exodus volumes, as well as the Hebrew and 
English one, but the latter is greatly superior. 
' Kalisch has never taken the place he deserves. 
_ Scholars have difficulty in placing him, for he 
_ belongs to no school, and they mostly pass him by. 
The unlearned fear to put their trust in him. But 
he is not more often wrong than any other of the 
great commentators, and he is always suggestive— 
the supreme excellence of any commentator (Long- 
mans. 18s.). 
Of the German commentaries that have been 
translated into English, the best known is Delitzsch. 
_ The latest edition of Delitzsch’s Genesis, which 
goes by the name of A Mew Commentary on 
Genesis, was skilfully translated into English by 
Miss Taylor, and published by T. & T. Clark, in 
two volumes, in 1888-89 (21s.). The value of 
Delitzsch’s Genesis is very great; it is so full, so 
earnest, so religious. 
one commentary on Genesis, it is not Delitzsch we 
should choose but Dillmann. The wealth of 
learning which Dillmann’s pages carry is amazing. 
One feels that everything is here—introduction, 
textual criticism, exegesis, exposition, archeology 
—and yet the work is easier to read and to use 
than even Delitzsch. But perhaps the most sur- 
prising thing in Dillmann is his fmadity, Even in 
matters of archeeology he has seized the essential 
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GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 
Tahieeet in the discoveries that have been n 


overturned his conclusions. The English e 


ry to ind beside Dr. Driver’s own Wotes on 


Yet if we were restricted to . 


later discoveries have added somewhat 
illustrations, but never, so far as we have 


suffered from delay, but it isa good one now, and 
wherever the student or preacher has anything — to 
do with Genesis, he will find Dillmann his best 
and only necessary guide (2 vols., 218.). 
It is the element of finality that is most conspicu-_ 
ously absent from our largest English commentaries, 
such as the ‘Speaker’ (Browne), ‘ Ellicott’ (Payne — 
Smith), and the ‘Pulpit’ (Whitelaw). Ifhe is to 
live for ever, the commentator, as well as the poet, — 
must be a genius. For, like the poet, he has to 
separate truth from convenience, and even from 
conventionality. But there are smaller books. that 
deserve mention, especially F. W. Robertson’s x 
LVotes on Genesis, which will never grow old; and ? 
Marcus Dods’ Genesis in the ‘Handbooks for 
Bible Classes,’ and in the ‘ Expositor’s Bible.’ 


GENESIS i. I. 


‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘In the beginning.’—This is the rendering of the versions 
and most commentators, The phrase must not be taken 
relatively, z.e. first of all, in opposition to a second or third 
which might follow, for this is against the sense as heaven 
and earth include all. But it must be taken absolutely: ‘ 
first.’ —DELITZSCH. 

‘God.’—The Hebrew is Zvohim, the usual designation of 
God among the Hebrews. Itis hardly to be derived from 
the specifically Arabic ’a/iha, ‘to be timid, to be anxious,’ as 
if it meant ‘object of fear.’ On the whole it is not to be 
separated from (the older) #/, and the use of £7 in Gn 
31 favours most the rendering ‘ Might.’—DILLMANN. 

‘Created.’—In this and the following chapter four words 
are used to express God’s action in creation. They may be 
represented by our words create, make, form, build. Noteven 
the first of these (which is the word used in this verse) can be 
said to express, certainly and invariably, the idea of creation 
out of nothing. It originally or etymologically expresses the 
hewing and cutting by which, ¢.g., a forest is cleared 
(Jos 17118), and it is sometimes used synonymously with 
make or form (Is 4518 43%). But it is true, as Moses 
Stuart says, that ‘if this word does not mean to create in the 
highest sense, then the Hebrews had no word by which they 


/ 


designate this idea.’ And very significantly one part 
his verb (the part here employed) is never used of human 
on, but is appropriated to Divine agency. It would 
seem, however, as if the idea of creation out of nothing were 
not here in view. The writer merely desires to refer the 
origin of the known world, the heaven and the earth, to God 5 


and he does not consider the eternity of matter.—Dops. 


©The heaven and the earth.’—Among the Hebrews, as 
among other peoples, this is the usual designation of the con- 
‘ ception wor/d, for which the Old Testament has no single 
expression. —DILLMANN. 
‘Tur earth and the heavens’ always mean the terrestrial 
globe with its aézial firmament.—-WHITELAW. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


ie 
Faith in a Creator. 
¥ By Canon H. P. Liddon, D.D. 


1. What is meant by Creation? Nothing less 
than the giving being to that which before was 
not. The Hebrew word used here does not pre- 
clude the idea of some pre-existing material ready 
to the hand of the Creator. But the text as a 
whole does preclude such an idea. For ‘the 
heavens and the earth’ includes all that is not 
God. Its form is taken from man’s point of view ; 
but the word ‘heavens’ includes not merely the 
material bodies which astronomy has in view, 


but also the immaterial essences that are older - 


than man, and whose existence was gradually 
revealed to Israel. This is the Jewish interpreta- 
tion and the interpretation of early Christianity. 

2. Belief in the creation of the universe out of 
nothing is the only account of its origin that is 


compatible with belief in a personal and moral 


God. There are four ways of conceiving of the 
relation between God and the world. 

(2) The world (that is, the thinking part of the 
world) is the creator of God. 
subjective Deity is no Deity at all. 

(4) God and the world are identical. That is, 
there is a point in the self-development of the 
infinite when it reaches self-consciousness, and it 
is called God. But such a Deity is neither per- 
sonal nor moral. 

(c) God and the world, though distinct, are 
eternally coexistent. But it is of the very essence 
of Deity that He possess solitary self-existence. 
As Tertullian says, ‘He who asserts the eternity 
of matter really asserts two Gods.’ 

(d) If, therefore, we are to believe in God’s 


But a purely 


a } rt aay 
| self-existent, personal, 1 


-demption.. God created the world in His freedom. 
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to believe in the creation of the ur 
nothing. But this faith in God’s or a 
creation does not exclude belief in some 

quent modification of His works through 
gressive development, guided by more or 
ascertainable law. It is this belief also 1 
gives us faith in God’s Providence and in ~ 


Why? we accordingly ask. Revelation answers, 
Because He would communicate His life- 
generous attribute which is goodness in relation to 

things, love in relation to persons. : i 


as 


ity iy. 
Beginning with God. 
By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


‘In the beginning God.’—So all begins with © 
God. Not from nature up to God am I to move, ~ 
but from God down to nature. And so at the 
outset the Word demands my faith. And the 
record of the triumphs of faith in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews begins here: ‘Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God.’ It is possible to get at God by 
reason, a logical First Cause, but not at our 
gracious and loving Father. I cannot kneel down 
to the First Cause and speak to Him. 

‘God created the heaven and the earth.’ So_ 
then I am a God-made man in a God-made 
world. My soul, give thanks that the devil had 
no hand in the making of anything. Lift up 
thyself with nothing within thee, nothing about — 
thee, but that which God can hallow and sanctify 
and use. 

1. Think of the desolate earth hearing of some 
fair sister world, brilliantly shining, decked with 
beauty, while within herself through dreadful 
darkness waves sweep restlessly. What hope 
has she? Can she bid a sun to shine? Then 
God the Almighty bends over her. He speaks, 
and the dreary waste becomes a Paradise. So do 
we despair if we look within. All is dark, empty, 
desolate. We look away at the great lights above 
us. If we were only like such a one, we sigh, so 
good, so noble, so devoted! Then to us also God 
comes, the Almighty. He puts forth His gracious 
power within us and saves us. 

2. Again, the earth appeals to its Creator. He 


: 
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s ‘of evil Sas on fsa to ‘continue 
work He has begun. And he sees to it~ 
tall things work together for good to them > 
iat love Him; for whom He did foreknow, He | 
also - predestinate to be conformed to the image of | 
2. 
3- And the earth, rising out of chaos, dreams 
of Paradise, grassy slope and fruitful grove, with 
flowers scenting all the air and happy songs of 
birds. But it is so far off, and the throes and 
agonies that the earth suffers now are enough to 
blot the vision out. But upon the earth there 
dawns the dream of Paradise, when the fulness of 
the time has come. And so when the vision 
comes to the heart of man of that rest that re- 
maineth, that city which hath foundations, the 
_ present evil heart of unbelief seems to blot it out, 
or make it merely a dream. But the man Christ 
Jesus comes from the Paradise of God, and re- 
turns not alone. Now we know not what we 
shall be, but we know that we shall be like Him: 
for we shall see Him as He is. 


j 
= ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Moses does not attempt to prove the existence of God. 
A proof that God existed was redundant—in Moses’ time 
‘mankind admitted too many gods. Instead of beginning 

with nature, and climbing laboriously up on a ladder con- 
_ structed by the cunning hands of logic to nature’s God, the 
_ writer boldly begins at the other end—at the top, with God ; 
_and from this infinite height, with swift wing, descends to 
God’s works. Instead of the creation demonstrating God, 
God explains the creation. The Being of God is a primary 
truth, and in Holy Writ is everywhere taken for granted. 
He holds the same place in the moral world that axioms do 
in mathematics—He is self-evident, fundamental, necessary, 
not supported by, but supporting, every other truth. 

Moses writes no explanatory introduction, offers no 
humble apology. But having been on the mount with God, 
like an eagle he swoops down upon us majestically. From ~ 
the loftiest altitude, from the sublimest verity, he comes 
down with transfigured countenance, dazzling his readers 
with the white light of eternal truth: ‘ Inthe beginning God 

created the heavens and the earth.’ How much grander is 
‘that, and more impressive, than if he had carefully welded 
together small syllogisms to enable us painfully to reach the 
conclusion that there is a God. Moses’ way is the Divine 
way. Only small, carping, peddling minds it is that demand 
a proof. If God condescends to demonstrate to us His 
existence, it will be, not by logic, but by revelation.— 


J. €. JONEs. 


| Pia hee all i ae} ose God's creation 
| find that the records God has given in nature, ee 


_ the account of Moses. Upon this there have been 


| systematized in the science of geology, cannot cohe 


three modes of evasion tried: first, that of those 


refused to recognize at all what this science taught ; 
secondly, that of those who, by spreading the six days of 
creation over an unlimited surface, and making them repre- 
sent any space of time, would have compromised the matter ; 
the third, and I believe the last, expedient is to allow a. 


chasm between the first and second verses, between which 
time is given for all that geology requires. But we need not 


resort to methods such as these. There are two revelations : 


one God has written on the page of creation, to be ascer- 
tained by investigation, and it is just as inspired, just as true, 
just as much to be received as God’s word as the hand- 
writing on the wall at Babylon; the other revelation is 
written in the page of Scripture. The first belongs to 
physical phenomena, the second to the spiritual dealings of 
God with man. For instance, we are told that God created 
the firmament, and placed it between the waters above and 
the waters below. The account tells, in accordance with 
the knowledge of the time, what the firmament then seemed 
to men ; it does not pretend to state what it actually is. It 
uses the language of the day ; andif God had a revelation to 
make now, it would be given in the expression of the day ; 
it would say ‘the sun rises,’ though that is not scientifically 
correct. But this inconsistency with physical truth does not 
invalidate the great broad spiritual truths which revelation 
is meant to teach. Does it alter or weaken the spiritual 
facts revealed in this account of creation : that God does all 
by degrees, that He is the moral governor of the world ; the 
spiritual truth that the introduction of a sinful will produces 
immense gain in point of knowledge, and immense loss 
in point of purity; that the man who has done wrong 
feels naked and ashamed in the sight of God ?—F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 


Ir you are yourself but a particle of a huge and uncon- 
scious universe—a particle which, like a flake of foam, or a 
drop of rain, or a gnat, or a beetle, lasts its brief space, and 
then yields up its substance to be moulded into some new 
creature ;-if there is no power that understands you and 
sympathizes with you, and makes provision for your 
instincts, your aspirations, your capabilities; if man is 
himself the highest intelligence, and if all things are the 
purposeless result of physical forces ; if, in short, there is no 
God, no consciousness at the beginning as at the end of all 
things, then nothing can be more melancholy than our 
position.—Marcus Dons. 


ATHANASIUS KIRCHER, the celebrated German astronomer, 
had an acquaintance whom he much esteemed, but who was 
unfortunately infected by atheistical principles, and denied 
the very existence of a God. Kircher, sincerely desirous to 


» yescue his friend from his mistaken and ruinous opinion, 


determined to try to convince him of his error upon his 
own principles of reasoning. He first procured a globe of 
the heavens, handsomely decorated, and of conspicuous size, 
and placed it in a situation in his study where it would be 


~ 


Becckisih as Kircher had planned. 
it belonged. ‘Shall I lies you, my friend, : said 


Pei but came here by! mere chance Rao esiny Feat 
atheist, “is impossible 5 you jest.’ ae was Kircher’s 


rimself of it. 
his small globe originated in mere chance, and yet you will 


either order, design, or a creation !’ 
confounded, then convinced, and ultimately abandoning all 
his former scepticisms, he gladly united with all who rever- 
ence and love God in acknowledging the glory and adoring 
the majesty of the great Creator of the heavens and earth and 
all their host.—W. M. TAyLor. 


THERE is a remarkable sentence or two in the preface to 

_ John Wesley’s first volume of sermons, in which that great 
~——--—s evangelist gives us the secret of his method of Bible-study. 
J “Here am I,’ he says, ‘far from the busy ways of men. I 
sit down alone; only God is here. In His presence I open, 
I read His Book; for this end, to find the way to heaven. 
Does anything appear dark or intricate? I lift my heart to 
ae the Father of Lights. I then search after and consider 
parallel passages of Scripture, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual. I meditate thereon with all the attention and 
earnestness of which my mind is capable. And what I thus 
learn, that I teach.’ To Wesley, then, there were two great 


The Historical Backqvound of the Epistle to the 
(Philippians. 


By THE Rev. H. A. A. KEennepy, M.A., D.Sc., CALLANDER. 


CONSIDERABLE vagueness has prevailed as to the 
order in which ‘Philippians’ stands among the 
Epistles of the Captivity. Lightfoot and Hort have 
lent the weight of their authority to the opinion 
which would place it first in the series. Meyer, 
Weiss, Lipsius, Holtzmann, and others are equally 
decided in assigning to it the last place. We do 
not intend at present to examine the arguments on 
either side. We wish rather to discover as clearly 
as possible what the Epistle itself has to say of the 
circumstances in which it was written, of the his- 
torical background which lies behind it. We 
believe that the situation is to be gathered rather 


2 eis friend no 
. observed it than he inquired whence it had come and 


‘You will not, with good reason, believe that 
‘contend that those vast heavenly bodies, of which this is but 


_a faint diminutive resemblance, came into existence without 
His friend was first 


| intention to write to the Philippians in a cheerful 
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from a few casual hints than from any direct state- 
ment. : 

It is admitted on all hands that the undertone 
of the whole Epistle is joy, a hopeful joy, which is 
only now and then overshadowed by a more sober 
mood. Now this joy is by no means accidental. 
It comes persistently into view. N othing is 
allowed to mar it. Is it not, then, Paul’s deliberate 


tone, and must not this be done with the express 
purpose of correcting some erroneous impressions. 
which they had formed? From the personal 
nature of the joy which he emphasizes, these 


yyedlov apdvBer, 
stances na fallen out rather unto the | 
”  aAXov shows that their“ 
eeaions had been deceived. Not only had 
affairs of turned out unfavourably, as they 
fe red, but, on the contrary, to the advantage of 
- the gospel and of him, its preacher. 

_ What were the circumstances in Paul’s experience 
which they dreaded? These can only be pieced 
‘together from informal references in the Epistle. 
In 17 he tells them that he thinks of them as 
sharers with him in the grace of God: & Te rots 
Y mois pov Kal ey ™ drohoyia kat BeBavdorer TOU 
_ edayyeAfov, ‘Both in my imprisonment and in the 
defence and confirmation of the gospel.’ We 
believe that here he is speaking, not metaphor- 
ically, but with definite facts before his mind. He 
_ isa prisoner. But he has been in that condition 
for long. There has been a further development 
of the situation. The protracted delay in the 
hearing of his case (Ac 28°0: . dveriay 
OAnv év idtw pucbdpari, ‘He abode two whole years 
in his own hired dwelling,’ R.V.) has come to an 
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J 
evemevev . 


end. His dwodoyia has begun. Of course this 
dmrodoyia is at the same time a defence of the 
gospel. Nay. His appearance in the: Roman 
court of justice is something more. It is a 
BeBaiwors of the gospel. «8. was a technical 
legal term, equivalent to the Latin auctoritas or 
evictio (see Deissmann, Azbelstudien, p. 100 ff.). 
_ It>signified the guarantee which the seller in a 
transaction gave to the purchaser against any 
claims that might be laid to the object purchased. 
Paul’s presence before the Roman magistrates is a 
guarantee for the gospel. 

Now we begin to see some light on the Philip- 
pians’ anxiety. So long as Paul lived in his own 
lodging, although a prisoner technically, he was, to 
all intents and purposes, a free man. But now the 
final issue has come. ‘The necessary documents 
have been handed in from the lower court. Prob- 
ably this process has caused the delay.! Every- 
thing will henceforth turn on the decision of the 
higher tribunal. Paul is now a prisoner in reality, 
perhaps removed to one of the gloomy State- 
prisons as soon as-a time has been fixed for the 
hearing of his case. No wonder the hearts of his 


1See Geib, Geschichte des rim. Criminal - processes, 


p. 689 ff. 


How, then, in so critical a sieaaion) can 
apostle write with such exuberant joy, what - 
has he for such high spirits? No doubt he 


content in any circumstances. But plainly, : 
11, his affairs have taken a favourable turn. 


already discovering that the accusation brought 
against him is a sham: that he is not a leader of 
sedition, dangerous to society, but simply a religious 


“enthusiast who has done nothing worthy of death 


or of bonds? He is recognized, he says, to be a 
prisoner for Christ’s sake (11%: rots decpovs pov 
gavepois ev Xpiotd yevéeobar: ‘My bonds have 
become manifest in Christ’). This recognition 
takes place év dAw 7 wpatwpim. These words are 
usually taken to mean either ‘among the whole 
pretorian guard’ (so, eg. Lightfoot, Hofmann, 
Haupt), or ‘throughout the barracks of the guard’ 
(so, e.g. Alford, Lipsius, Klépper, von Soden). 
And good arguments can be used to support these 
interpretations, more especially the first mentioned. 
But a new and most suggestive explanation has 
been proposed by Professor Mommsen, the greatest 
living authority on Roman history. In the Sitz.- 
Berichte of the Berlin Academy, 30th May 1895 
(p. 498 ff.), he observes that by this time the 
emperor’s delegates for hearing such appeals as 
that of Paul were the prefecti pretorio. Accord- 
ingly he takes the words before us to mean the 
judicial authorities as a whole, the prefecti 
pretorio, with their numerous assistants and sub- 
ordinates. The sympathy which Paul found in 
these official circles is corroborated, he believes, 
by the greetings sent (4) from those ék ris 
Kaicapos oixias. This striking explanation, it 
may be said, has been warmly advocated by 
Professor W. M. Ramsay (S¢. Paul the Traveller, 
P- 357) 

One cannot help feeling that these various facts, 
grouped together, shed a clear light on the whole 
situation. Paul may well feel hopeful, for already 
his Christian brethren haye become emboldened 
by the turn which affairs have taken (1). We 
need not wonder that in 1!9 he declares his con- 


| viction that his present situation por droByoerar 


eis cwrnpiav, ‘ Will result in my deliverance,’ This 


is the meaning assigned to owr. by the great Greek 


Will” 
not this be closely connected with the hearing of 
his case? Must it not be that his judges are 
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expositors, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Theodoret. The words are a quotation from 
Job 1336 (LXX). There it is a judicial process 
that is in view, and the word means victory in the 
struggle for right. His contest has begun. He 
hopes that in nothing will he be put to shame 
(129, aicyvv6iooj.0.—probably by denying Christ or 
failing to set forth His claims in the best light), 
but that at this very time (xa! vdv, his trial) Christ 
may be glorified in his person, whether by life or 
death (for, of course, he cannot be certain of 
release. Despotic tribunals were notoriously arbi- 
trary). Still he feels justified in believing that a 
happy prospect awaits him in this life. It is not 
going beyond probability to speak (17°) of his 
mapovolas méAw mpos twas (‘presence again with 
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will soon visit them. 


There is every reason to believe that Paul’s — 


expectation was realized (see Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 238-239). If the foregoing brief discussion 
have any validity, we can the more easily picture 
the actual facts on which that expectation was 
based ; we are able more clearly to grasp the his- 
torical background of the whole situation. Plainly, 
this favours the hypothesis that ‘Philippians’ is 
the latest of the Imprisonment-Epistles.1 


1 After arriving at the above conclusions, we have been 
gratified to find that the same general view of the situation, 
supported by many of the same arguments, has been taken 
by Zahn, Zinleitung in d. N.T., Bd. i. pp. 380-382, 39I- 
392. He rejects, however, Mommsen’s explanation of 
T parr wplov. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


SennacheriB and Sargon. 


Dr. LEHMANN’s handsomely printed book,! though 
addressed to the specialist in Assyro-Babylonian 
history, ought to interest Old Testament scholars 
as well. The two problems which he sets himself 
to solve are: (1) the apparent discrepancy between 
the date given by Sennacherib, at Bavian, for the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser 1. and other chronological 
records that have come to us; and (2) the vast 
antiquity assigned by Nabonidos to Sargon of 
Akkad and his son Naram-Sin. His book deals 
very exhaustively with these two questions, and 
brings together all the materials for settling them 
which were known up to the date of its publica- 
tion. Among them the so-called Dynastic Tablet 
naturally occupies a prominent place. This is a 
tablet discovered by Mr. Pinches, which, though 
unfortunately mutilated, gives us the names of the 
Babylonian kings from the ‘First Dynasty of 


_ Babylon’ onward, arranged in dynasties, and with 


the length of each reign attached. Had the tablet 
been complete we should have had an exact 
chronology—at all events, as it was conceived by 
the native historians—from the foundation of the 
dynasty to which Khammurabi or Amraphel be- 
longed. 


1 Zwei flaupiprobleme der altorientalischen Chronologie 
und thre Losung. By C, F. Lehmann, Leipzig : Pfeiffer, 
1808. 


The tablet is badly written, and, consequently, 
difficult of decipherment, even where it has not 
been injured or destroyed. Dr. Lehmann has 
made a careful examination of the numerical 
ciphers contained in it, and has thus been able to 
correct some of those given in the published 
copies of the text. In certain cases, however, the 
actual cipher must remain doubtful until a dupli- 
cate of the inscription can be found. But there 
is one point of chronological importance which 
may be considered as settled; the fourth dynasty 
(of Isin) lasted 132 years, and not 62 years as was 
at first supposed. 

But before problems can be solved they must 
first exist ; and that Dr. Lehmann’s problems have 
any real existence seems to me more than question- 
able. Frankly, I do not believe in them, in spite of 
all the learning and historical acumen displayed in 
his book. Let us first take his second problem, 
that of the antiquity of the date (3800 B.c.) 
assigned to Sargon of Akkad. 

Dr. Lehmann’s difficulty here does not lie in 
the remoteness of the date, but in the fact that 
between the era of Sargon and that of the second 
dynasty of Ur, a period of a thousand years 
according to Nabonidos, no dated Babylonian 
monuments have been discovered. Hence Dr. 
Lehmann concludes that the interval in question 
had no existence. But it is dangerous to argue 
from the imperfection of our knowledge, more 


you ”), or to express his confidence (274) that he 
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approach to poate completeness. 


tologist is familiar with the fact that while 


hi story, they are entirely wanting in another; in 
spite of the care with which Egypt has been 
ransacked, there is still a monumental gap between 


ee cneen the thirteenth and the seventeenth. We 
have a striking example of the same fact in Baby- 
lonian history itself. The Dynastic Tablet tells us 
that the first dynasty of Babylon was followed by 
a dynasty of eleven kings, who ruled for 368 
years. And yet not a single monumental trace 
of any of these kings has thus far been found. 


4 Upon Dr. Lehmann’s principles the dynasty and 


the period of time during which it lasted ought 
As a matter of fact our | 


alike to be non-existent. 
monumental knowledge of Babylonian history is 
still practically confined to three epochs,—that of 
Sargon of Akkad, that of Khammurabi, and that 
of Nebuchadnezzar 11. and his successors. Even 
for the period which preceded the Assyrian con- 
quest of Babylonia we have but little monumental 
evidence, and most of that comes from Assyrian 
sources. Room, moreover, must be found for the 
multitudinous kings whose names are given in 
“unchronological order’ in a tablet, the object of 
which is to explain the meaning of them in Semitic 
Babylonian, and it is only natural to suppose that 
some at least of these names belong to the 
unknown period between the successor of Naram- 
Sin and the founder of the second dynasty of Ur. 
So far as I can see, therefore, there is no need 
to change the date assigned by Nabonidos to 
Sargon of Akkad, or to imagine that a king of 
antiquarian tastes, who had at his disposition far 
more historical and chronological materials than 
We possess, was mistaken in his calculations. 

Dr. Lehmann has much more to say on behalf 
of the reality of his first problem. The fragment- 
ary chronological notices that we have of the 
‘Kassite’ period of Babylonian history certainly 
seem to conflict with one another, and to me at 
least appear to present an insoluble puzzle. 
Here again we must wait for more light. But I 
cannot agree with Dr. Lehmann in thinking that the 
puzzle would be solved by correcting ‘the Bavian 
date.’ His chief argument against the latter its is 


supposed inconsistency with the Dynastic Tablet. 


ie Bayona wh seit 
The | 


mental remains are abundant in one period” 


he sixth and eleventh dynasties, and again | 


the cine itself pests enna fac 
1890, in the preface to the 3rd volume of the ne 
series of Records of the Past, p. xv, I gave reasons 
for questioning the accuracy of the compiler of it 
in the case of the first dynasty of Babylon, and 
since then Dr. Meissner has discovered the name 
of a king, Immerum, who is shown by the 
contracts to have reigned over Babylonia at that 
very time, and whose name is, nevertheless, 

omitted in the compiler’s list. And since the 
publication of Dr. Lehmann’s book, a text which 
has just been published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum throws further doubt on the 
compiler’s accuracy. The text consists of chrono- 
logical tables which were drawn up in the reign of 
Ammi-zadok, the fourth successor of Kham- 
murabi, and the number of regnal years assigned 
by it to the kings of the dynasty differs materially 
in several instances from that given by the 

Dynastic Tablet. Sumu-abi, the founder of the 
dynasty, is made to reign 14 years instead of 15 ; 
his successor, Sumu-la-ilu, 36 years instead of 35 ; 
Sin-muballidh, the father of Khammurabi, 20 years 

instead of 30; Khammurabi himself, 43 years 

instead of 55; and his son, Samsu-iluna, 38 years 
instead of 35. Some of these differences may be 
explained by the supposition that the compiler of 
the Dynastic Tablet included in the reigns of the 

legitimate kings, the reigns of princes like Pungun- 
ilu, Immerum, and Eri-Aku, whom he considered 

illegitimate ; he has certainly done this in the case 

of the Kassite dynasty, where the seven years’ 

rule of the Assyrian conqueror, Tiglath-Bir, at 
Babylon, is omitted altogether. 

But, even apart from the question of the con- 
fidence to be placed in the chronological exactitude 
of the Dynastic Tablet, there is no ground for 
believing it to be inconsistent with the statement 
of the Bavian inscription that Merodach-nadin- 
akhi, the Babylonian opponent of Tiglath-pileser 1, 
reigned about 1100 B.c. On the contrary, the 
Dynastic Tablet itself, when correctly read, 
necessitates the ‘ Bavian chronology.’ Mr. Pinches 
has pointed out to me that the name of the 26th 
Kassite king, which has been misread Gisammeti, 
is really Kudhur-[Bel], whose son, Sagarakti- 
buryas, lived 800 years before Nabonidos. As 
Kudhur-Bel is placed by Dr. Lehmann in 1330 
B.c., the end of the Kassite dynasty will fall in 


astic Tablet vanishes at once. ‘The first 
‘problem’ thus shares the fate of the second, and 
~ is really non-existent. 

But though the two points upon which Dr. 
gan s book turns are somewhat of the nature 
of a will-o’-the-wisp, the book itself is a valuable 
‘contribution to ancient Babylonian history. All 
the historical materials at present at our disposal 
are given in it with a completeness and lucidity 


which leave nothing to be desired, and the 
me elaborate chronological tables attached to the 
-_ yolume—whatever opinion we may hold of the 
me system of chronology they embody—will be found 
__ quite indispensable by the students of early chron- 


ology, whether Babylonian, Assyrian, or Biblical. 
The minute examination, moreover, to which the 
numerical ciphers of the Dynastic Tablet have 
been subjected, is a guarantee that in that par- 
ticular direction no fresh light is to be expected. 
In his interpretation of one of the numerical 
summaries, however, Dr. Lehmann, like the other 
German and French Assyriologists who have dis- 
cussed the question, involves himself in needless 
difficulties. The literal translation of the summary 
at the end of the Nabonassar dynasty is neither 
22 (or 31) kings, nor 22 years, but ‘22 dynasties.’ 
With the epoch of Nabonassar a new chronological 
era began ; the supremacy of Babylon passed away, 
and the Babylonian throne came to be filled by 
Assyrian conquerors. The compiler of the tablet, 
accordingly, pauses to note that up to that point 
twenty-two dynasties had ruled since the beginning 
of Babylonian history. A. H. SAYcE. 

Oxford. 


Budde's Commentary on 
‘Zamentations.’! 


THERE is a peculiar fitness in the circumstance 
that the illustrious investigator of the laws of the 
kinah measure—Professor K. Budde—has been 
chosen as commentator on the Klagelieder in 
Mohr’s Kurzer Handcommentar. All Old Testa- 
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. instead of 113 B.C. as He supposes, a | | ee ee are aw: 


\greement between the Bavian date and the | labours of de Wette, Keil, 


/ with W. R. Smith and others (against Thenius) 


elegiac measure was practically discover d 
Budde and made known to the world i in his. amou 
article in the ZA TW (1882, pp. 1-52). What the 
same scholar is capable of as a commentator as 
been shown by his work on /wdges in the s 
series as the present, and on /od in the Hand 
commentar of Nowack. s 

The short Book of Lamentations, it is safe ieee 
say, is one of the least known in the Old Tensipeut \ 
to the average reader of the English Bible. For — 
this the obscurity of language (we mean in the _ 
Authorized Version) and a supposed monotony of ™ 
tone have been hitherto partly responsible. Yet 
we venture to assert that it is a book which 
deserves the closest study, alike for the intrinsic 
value of its contents and for the glimpse it gives 
us into Jewish modes of thought and aspirations 
at various periods: of the post-exilic history. At 
various periods, we say, for, as we shall find 
presently, the little book cannot be ies asa 
unity. 

In our English Bibles, as in the Septuagint, 
Lamentations follows immediately after Jeremiah. 
This position was doubtless originally due to the 
notion that the latter prophet was its author. Nay, 
in the LXX the two books are connected by the 
sentence which introduces Lamentations, ‘ And it 
came to pass after Israel was led into captivity and 
Jerusalem laid waste, that Jeremiah sat weeping, 
and lamented with this lamentation over Jerusalem, 
and said.’ Until: comparatively recently the pre- 
vailing tradition in Jewish and (consequently) in 
Christian circles was to a similar effect. But the 
tendency is now all the other way, and we should 
have been exceedingly surprised if Budde had 
shown himself conservative here (for conservative 
he can be, as his work on /od shows). It may 
indeed be taken as a final result of criticism that 
Jeremiah did not write the book or any part of it. 
Scarcely anyone will be found to maintain the 
prophet’s authorship of the whole, and very few 
recent Critics assign any part of it to him. Budde 
has an interesting discussion of the passage 
2 Ch 3575, ‘And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah : 
and all the singing men and singing women spake 

: 


of Josiah in their lamentations unto this day, and 
they made them an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, 


they are written in the lamentations’ He agrees 


fiero thesti 


biti eas i 


arly vendieh did not ols ok all five poems 
miah, but apparently only one of them, the 
other four being assigned to the ‘singing men and 
: inging women.’ Jeremiah being out of the ques- 
tion, how many hands are we to recognize in the 
book ? 
as the oldest and fundamental. part of the whole, 
and while Budde does not agree with Thenius 
‘that they are actually Jeremiah’s, he sees no reason 
or denying that the two proceed from ‘one pen, 
ike pen of an actual eye-witness of the scenes 
_ described. * Formerly he was willing to assign chaps. 
z and 5 to this same hand, holding that chap. 3 
alone was from a different and later hand than the 
rest of the book. But in the commentary before 
us he agrees with Lohr that chap. 1 (which is 
influenced by Deutero-Isaiah, e.g. in vv.%) is 
post-exilic, perhaps ¢. 430 B.C., or more probably 
later. In regard to chap. 5 he is inclined to ‘trace 


its source to the remnant that was left behind in | 


_ Palestine, ¢ 550 Bc. Chap. 3 has always been 
felt to belong to a different category from the rest 
ofthe book. Budde would bring it down to the 
r pre-Maccabzean section of the Greek period, the 
same as that to which Cheyne (Origin of the 
Psalter) assigns Ps 119. 

_ Regarding the singular ‘I’ of chap. 3, Budde 
contends (against Cheyne, Smend, etc.) for the 
individual sense, instead of understanding it of the 

nation collectively, after the manner of many of 
the late Psalms. He supposes the ‘I’ to be 
intended by the author of the poem to personate 
an eye-witness (probably Jeremiah) of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

As to the peculiarity of the acrostic arrangement, 
namely, that in chap. 1, it follows the usual order of 
the Hebrew alphabet, whereas in chaps. 2-4 (chap. 
5 is not acrostic) the letter 5 precedes p (‘as if 
with us P stood before O,’—Noldeke), Budde 
wisely, we think, remarks, ‘There is no explanation 
of this deviation.’ 

The commentary is remarkably full, considering 
the limited space, and very informing, while the 
textual criticism is, as we always expect from 
Budde, brilliant and frequently convincing. The 
whole work is worthy of its author, and constitutes 


a © allusion to | bene 


Chaps. 2 and 4 are generally regarded | 


| Greek uncials. 


oe 


Ee ‘Mestern’ Cert of the Mew 
Sestament. é. 


THE publication of the readings of Codex Bez 
in Dr. Nestle’s critical edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment is one of many signs of reawakened interest 
in the vexed question of the relation of the text _ 
represented by this MS. to the-text of the oldest 
Professor Bousset, the editor of 
the Zheologische Rundschau, does not hesitate to 
say that this is ##e problem of the science of the __ 
textual criticism of the New Testament, andin his 
own article on ‘The Text of the New Testament,’ 
which appears in the July number, there is an | 
instructive survey of the history of the discussion, 
which is of especial value on account of its acute 
and suggestive criticisms of the theory advocated 
by Dr. Blass. 

At the outset of his inquiry Blass limited his 
investigations to the Acts, his conclusion being 
that Luke is himself the author of two editions of 
this book. The R. text is the rough draft which 
Luke wrote at Rome, the A. text is Luke’s revision 
of his earlier work; the R. text remained in 
possession of the church at Rome, the A. text in 
its original form was the copy sent to Theophilus. 
In his commentary Blass directs attention to a 
number of statements found in the R. text which, 
in his judgment, a later copyist could not have 
added, but which Luke alone would have ventured 
to omit as non-essential ; hence he argues that the 
only theory which accounts for all the variations 
is that which ascribes both the improvements in 
style and the abbreviations of the A. text to Luke 
himself. 

Bousset is of opinion that the strictures of 
Corssen and Bernhard Weiss have rendered the 
theory of Blass quite untenable. Corssen has 
endeavoured to prove that the language of the R. 
text often lacks the characteristics of Luke’s style, 
whilst in many places it clearly bears the marks of 
a later recension. Bernhard Weiss, in under- 
mining the foundations of the hypothesis of Blass, 
goes further in his depreciation ofthe R. text than 


- 
i 


b 


reading may be found, and he very often makes | 


sset approves, for ‘he very seldom reckons 
the possibility that in the R. text an original 


use of violent methods in tracing the origin of the 
Re text to the A. text.’ 

As examples of passages in which the R. text 
shows evidences of later intentional revision, 
Bousset cites Ac 158240 1847, According to the 
A. text of 1533 Judas and Silas ‘were dismissed in 


peace’ from Antioch, and yet in v.‘? Paul is said 
to have chosen Silas as his companion, when he 


the critical study of the two texts of the Acts does 


left. Antioch on his missionary journey. The R. 
text inserts after v.22: ‘But it seemed good unto 
Silas to abide there, but Judas went forth alone.’ 
The hypothesis of Blass requires us to believe that 
Luke, having written these words, omitted them 
from his revision, and so made an awkward gap in 
his narrative ; Bousset contends that they are the 
intentional correction of’ an editor who was 
anxious to obliterate a supposed discrepancy in 
Luke’s history. In 187 the R. text reads: “And 
(Paul) departed from Aguila,’ the last two words 
being obviously intended to remove the ambiguity 
of the A. text: ‘He departed ¢ence.’ But in this 
instance the corrector has not carefully read the 
context ; the reference is not to a change in the 
private residence of Paul, but to his departure 
from the synagogue (18*) to a new place of teach- 
ing. ‘This reading is arbitrarily excluded by Blass 
from his reconstruction of the R. text, hence the . 
statement that ‘Corssen is right in describing this 
procedure as a fetitio princi pit.’ 

On the whole question Bousset contends that 


not yield results favourable to the theory of Blass, 
who is nevertheless right in maintaining that it is 
often impossible to assign any reason why a later 
editor should have introduced some of the 
variants which are found in the R. text. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that Bernhard 
Weiss has overshot the mark in his endeavour to 
‘show that in every instance the motive which led 
to the correction or addition may be discerned. 
Some place—Bousset rightly urges—must be left 
for the play of the editor’s fancy and for accidental 
variations; more careful study may explain 


: changes, 


i = : 
the reason for which does not | 
the surface; the possibility that in the R 
original reading may sometimes be found ~ 
not be excluded ; but the peculiarities of the R. — 
text of the Acts are not likely to be accounted for © 
except as the work of an editor who was not the 
author, but who intentionally revised the original 
text soon after its publication. at 

In his later works Blass has extended his 
investigations to the two texts of the Third Gospel, 
his conclusion being that whereas in the Acts the 
R. text preceded the shorter and more elegantly 
written A. text, in the Gospel the relation of the 
one text to the other is completely reversed. In 
the Acts the R. text is characterized by additions 
to the narrative and by greater detail in the 
descriptions; in the Gospel the R. text is more 
concise and pregnant. The explanation which 
Blass gives of these seemingly contradictory 
phenomena is ingenious;—he holds that whilst 
Luke wrote the first draft of the Acts in Rome, he 
wrote the first draft of the Gospel in Jerusalem, 
and revised it in Rome. MHence the R. text 
(forma Romana) is in the Acts the rough draft, 
but in the Gospel the revised edition. 

Bousset fully recognizes the splendid service 
which Blass has rendered to the science of New 
Testament criticism by his reconstruction of the 
R. text of the Acts; but he argues with consider- 
able force that the more recent attempt to recon- 
struct the R. text of the Third Gospel is not equally 
successful, and must be called premature. The 
authorities used by Blass are Codex Bezze, with 
e and &, two African codices of the Old Latin 
version, but as witnesses to the R. text of the 
Gospel the oldest Syriac version and other MSS 
of the Old Latin version are available; it is 
therefore doubtful whether the reconstruction 
gives us the R. text or one of its descendants. 
For these and other reasons Bousset concludes 
that whilst the R. text of the Gospel contains more 
original readings than the R. text of the Acts, it is 
nevertheless a revision by another hand of the 
Gospel which Luke wrote. 


J. G. TAsKEr. 
fHlandsworth College. 


_‘Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He 
- shall 


guide you into all the truth.’—John xvi. 13 (R. Vv. ). 


Turse words are prophetic of the greatest and 


most blessed of all the Divine gifts to mankind. 
Neyer before in the long history of the human race 
had God given Himself as now—through the lips 
of His only begotten Son—He promises to give 
Himself. Never had He communicated Himself 
with the same measure of communication that 


Jesus Christ here speaks of. Men had never been 
_ without God, without the help of His inspiration, 


without the comfort of His over-arching love, but 
the coming in Person of the Holy Ghost—the third 
Member of the sacred Trinity, one with the Father 
and the Son—marked a new beginning, the com- 
mencement of a new era—nay, a new creation. A 
modern preacher! has spoken of each succeeding 
Pentecost as ‘the commemoration of the birthday 
of the new birth of humanity itself,’ and it is no 
more than the bare truth. That gift is really the 
dividing line between ancient and modern history 
—if, that is, we regard history as something more 
than a record of political events, of rising and 
falling dynasties, of wars and treaties, of varying 
geographical boundaries, of legal enactments, if we 
regard it—as what surely it really is—the story of 
the human race as a whole, of all that makes up 
mankind, of all the struggles, whether national or 
social or moral or spiritual, from which our modern 
complex life has gradually emerged. What varia- 
tion or shift or crisis can equal, for the Christian 
man or woman, that stupendous change which was 
brought about by that measure of self-communica- 
tion of which Whitsuntide speaks to us, and which 
Jesus Christ in these words, on the last evening of 
His earthly life, foretells to His perplexed disciples? 
His own ministry amongst them was about to 
terminate. They should see Him again—after all 
the worst that human error and malice could do 
had been wreaked upon Him—but not forlong. He 
must ‘go away,’ and it was ‘expedient’ for them 
that He should do so. But the issues of that 
ministry should be fostered and cherished and 

1 Dean Church, Cathedral and University Sermons, 
p- 170. 
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brought to perfection by the Comforter or Advo te 
whom He would send, and in whom His Church 


should have for ever an abiding guide and an. 


unfailing helper. He who had given Himself, in 
His Son, should now give Himself in His Holy 
Spirit. 

And what does such a gift in fact carry with it 
but the gift of a special measure of inspiration ? 
Believe in the one and you must believe in the 
other. If once you say that the Holy Spirit is 
with the Church you must go on to say that the 
Christian Church is an inspired body, and inspired 
as not even the Jewish Church was. If once you. 
admit that God has not withdrawn, and will not 
withdraw, this new and wondrous bestowal of Him- 
self, then you must go on to admit, not only the 
special, but also the continuous inspiration of the 
Church. 

It is, of course, more than what it is sometimes 
made, the inspiration of one particular order. The 
original promise was, indeed, to the Twelve, but 
the fulfilment was for all. The great spiritual pre- 
rogatives of the Christian society are the inheritance 
of the entire body ; their exercise may be limited 
to the few, but the limitation is through the act 
of the Church herself, not through any separation, 
by the Head of the Church, of one part of the 
body from another. The great acts of the Christian 
ministry derive their validity from the entire society, 
upon which, in its unbroken solidarity, the power 
was originally bestowed by Him who alone could 
giveit. It is the body corporate which absolves,— 
‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them.’ It is the body corporate which consecrates, 
—‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
communion of the blood of Christ?’ So, too, it is 
within the body corporate that there dwells, and 
for ever, the privilege of inspiration. ‘ Howbeit 
when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall 
guide you into all the truth.’ 

The privilege of inspiration! The gift of the 
Holy Spirit! Guidance into all the truth! It is 
a tremendous promise, and the claim that as the 
centuries pass, as generation follows generation, it 
is being slowly fulfilled is a tremendous claim. 
But it is a claim which we must make. We are 


any measure oF Sdonatioe: Shether from without 
within, to come between us and the full asser- 
tion of those gifts and prerogatives of which He 
- Himself spoke to us, of which He Himself is 
the source and fountain. How can we say, how 


dare we say, that there is no inspiration, when He 


‘Himself promised us that there should be? How 
dare we pretend that it was limited to a few years, 
when He Himself promised us His own perpetual 

presence? How dare we say, either to ourselves 
or to one another, that the Church is alone, 
solitary in the midst of ‘a naughty world’ till He 
return, when we have His own assurance of ‘a 
Comforter, who shall be with us for ever, even the 
Spirit of Truth’? 

And yet any claim to inspiration seems to well- 
nigh ‘stick in our throats.’ It looks, in the face 
-of-so much of the past, a claim not only pre- 
sumptuous but outrageous. There is so much of 
‘Church history which seems to rise up and give 
the lie direct to any such hope. It is an old 
thought that the Church herself has been the 
condemnation of her own doctrines. It is an old 
taunt that upon almost every page of her annals 

there lies written the contradiction of her preten- 
sions. 
present do not combine to make manifest the 
- impossibility and absurdity of any interpretation 
of the Church of Christ as ‘the Church of the 
Living God,’ as anything beyond a strictly human 
association, with a multitude of crimes upon its 
head in bygone days, with, if not crimes, at any- 
rate follies, to degrade it as it exists among us 
“now. Blundering, quarrelling, schism, cruelty, 
oppression, have not they—we are asked again and 
again, asked with all the eloquence of indignation, 
with all the force of bitter reproach—been the 
ingredients of much of the medicine with which 
the Christian Church has sought at times—when she 
might have known better, when she owg#¢ to have 
known better—to heal the sorrows and miseries and 
ignorances of mankind? Are these the resources 
of the inspired physician or of the degraded quack? 
Have the scientific mistakes of the Church been 
inspired? Have the doctrinal exaggerations and 
excesses of the Church been inspired? Have her 
political failures been inspired? Is the history of 
the dark ages, on its spiritual side, the history of 
an inspired community? But let us not go on 


| 


| priceless gift of Himself to the world was not made 
It is an old question whether past and | 
| to lead them into all righteousness. 


with tie Catena tment. Let us adm 

that if the brighter spots have ence ag 
forgotten and lost sight of, there have, no th 
less, been large tracts of deep blackness, peel 
mistakes made and wrongs done, such as the world 
will never let us forget, been failures of duty, 12p) 
from the true standard, nay, epochs of prolon 
degradation, such as our own consciences will never — 
let us forgive. 


to be disappointed in what has come to save and 
heal the world, this is bitterness indeed.’ And s 
there zs this depth of disappointment: there zs _ 
this extremity of bitterness. There zs this much- 
checkered past. 
Yes; there is this past with all its errors and 


| shortcomings, with all its follies and guilt; but be- _ 


hind the past there is the promise of the Lord Him- 
self ; and in spite of the past, the virtue and blessing 
of that promise continue even for ever. ‘The 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance.’ 
And does it not help us to realize what the true 
meaning of the inspiration of the Church is, what 
that inspiration is on its intellectual side, when we 
look at it, not in the sphere of doctrine, but in the 
simpler sphere of plain morals? For that most 


by God only to guide men into all truth, but also 
‘Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.’ There was the ideal: and the gift came 
that men might be able to slowly struggle towards 
it. It had been out of the reach of the world as 
it was ‘in Adam.’ It was not to be out of the 
reach of the world as it should be ‘in Christ.’ It 
was not to be out of the reach of mankind, if only 
they would open heart and soul and conscience to 


| that new guest who came to be both their Consoler 


and Inspirer, to be their Guide and their Mainstay, 
‘to convince them of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.’ There had been the ever-increasing 
dominion of evil, a dominion ending in a collapse 
such as the world has never seen since, such as 
those who beheld it thought beyond hope and 
remedy; there was to be the infusion of a new 
spiritual and moral energy, through which the lost 
ground was slowly to be regained, and the conse- 
quences of what had been an _ever-spreading 
disaster gradually undone. There was to be this 
moral inspiration. And yet it too was to be- 
checked and thwarted and made of none effect. 


It has been very justly said that 
‘we expect to be disappointed in the world: but — 


ee 


and overwhelmed et the: forces which 


sh meted artes saaelisceed Pree ectvent in | 
1 cruelty and selfishness and lust. More 

an once it has seemed as though the ship of the - 
Church must perish, not from any storm which 
broke upon her from outside, not from external 
hostility and persecution, but because of the fatal 
weight of her own sins and vices, because of the 
iniquity of her rulers, because of the depravity and 
corruption of her own members. Yes, it seemed 
8D, But it was not to be so. Always there was a 
. it power of recovery; always there was a 
‘renovating principle, of which men could avail 
_ themselves, if only they would; always there was 
the presence of this gift; always there was the 
grace of the Risen and Ascended Christ; always 
there was this eternal indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. And of the value of that gift, of the mean- 
ing of that indwelling—so far as our moral life 
goes—we see the real measure as we look back to 
the empire of the Ceesars, and put our own times: 
against those. We see what the moral work of the 
Spirit has been, as we think how new, and once 
well-nigh unknown, virtues have made their way 
into the code of society and taken a high place 
there ; how different is the estimate which is now 
placed upon love and mercy and pity and forgive- 
ness, upon the value of each individual life, upon 
patience and longsuffering, upon chastity and 
sobriety, to that which prevailed in Imperial 
Rome; how complete is the change which has 
come over the world’s thoughts about disease and 
poverty and self-sacrifice, about all those duties 
which we sum up in the old phrase, ‘ xodlesse 
oblige.’ It requires a serious effort of the mind 
to set the days of Tiberius against the close of this 
nineteenth century, and to compare the two. 
Quite apart from the growth of science, or the 
development of literature, quite apart from forms 
of government or any of the externals of society, 
there is this tremendous, this overpowering con- 
trast between the moral stature of the one age and 
the moral stature of the other, between the level of 
goodness then and the level of goodness now, 
between the spiritual attainments of the later 
Roman world and the spiritual attainments of the 
Christendom of to-day. In that contrast we see, I 
say, the measure of the work of the Spirit. It is 


bl 


Every virtue we possess, | a 
And every conquest won, . kA 

And every thought of holiness, 
Are His alone. 


Yes; in all that greater care for the poor, in 
that wider sympathy for suffering, in all that dee 
horror of bloodshed, in all that greater -purity 
life, in all that nrorunde: sense of sin, in all that 
truer love of simple unaffected goodness, in all D; 
that is implied by the extinction of the gladiatorial __ 
games, by the abolition of slavery, by the suppres- 
sion of infanticide, by the raising of hospitals and 
refuges, by the sanctity and beauty of home life— 
in all that, and more than all that, in far more than 
many words could express, have we the evidence 
of what the gift of the Spirit has meant for the __ 
world, the earnest of the moral inspiration with 
which Jesus Christ, before His ascension, endowed 
His Church. 

And if, with these thoughts on our minds, we 
turn back to the question with which we set out— 
the question, not of the moral, but of the doctrinal 
inspiration of the Church, we see (do we not?) 
what the answer is to those old objections of 
which we said something, what the mistaken con- 
ception is that lies at their basis. We mis-. 
understood the nature of inspiration. We thought 
that God would force truth upon us, that He 
would compel us to see and recognize it, that He 
would make error impossible, that He would make 
truth manifest. We thought that the treasure 
would be ours, not in earthen vessels, but apart 
from all human insufficiency. So we thought, and 
because things have not been as we expected, 
because God’s ways have proved different to our 
own, we are tempted into denial and faithlessness. 
But directly we look at the moral history of the 
Church, we see what inspiration means, and what 
its divinely appointed limits are. It means that 
God helps human weakness, but that He does not 
override human wilfulness. It means a power 
with us ‘making for righteousness’ and truth, but 
a power against which we can successfully rebel, 
which we can thwart and annul, which we can 
refuse to avail ourselves of. To get the fulness of 
inspiration, there must not only be the perfect 
co-operation of God with man, but the perfect 
co-operation of man with God. There is, indeed, 
the Spirit, but there is, alas! also resistance to the 


- Spirit. There are the effects of human prejudice 
and haste, of our unteachableness, of our bigotry ; 


~ over to Rome.’ 


there is the fruit of our own mental and spiritual 
insolence ever rising up to contest the ground 
with the fruit of God’s greatest gift to man. 
Inspiration, as it touches doctrine, is no nearer 
omnipotence than when it touches morals. 

And when once we realize this, we realize how 
fallacious is not a little of the popular reasoning of 
the day. Take, for example, that familiar remark, 
‘If I believed in an inspired Church, I should go 
In other words, my friend, you 
will go over to a Church whose claim to plenary 
inspiration is at best a claim of a most one-sided 
character. The mora/ inspiration of that com- 
munion, as the Roman Catholic must needs admit, 
runs in no fuller stream than it does elsewhere. 
Why, then, should Rome possess doctrinal in- 
spiration in its perfection? Why should the Spirit 
of God have worked on one side with complete- 
ness but on the other have been checked and 
limited and restrained? You must show me 
absolute moral inspiration before you can ask me 
to believe in absolute doctrinal inspiration. You 
must show me the kingdom of heaven in all its 
sanctity before you bid me do homage to its 
infinite wisdom. If I may use the expression, 
inspiration is inspiration all round. As I find it 
in one sphere, so I shall expect to find it in the 
other. I find it imperfect as a moral force; I 
shall not look for it to be perfect as an intellectual 
influence. I find it conditional in matters of con- 
duct ; I shall not therefore demand of it that it be 
unconditional in matters of belief. In each case, 
in the second not less than the first, I shall expect 
the infusion of the human element—of the element 
which will, to a greater or less degree, injure and 
mar the beauty of the whole—but which is there 
because God in His infinity and His wisdom wills 
it so, because men are exalted to be more than the 
unconscious instruments upon which the hand of 
God plays, because it is their calling and their 
duty, and their high privilege, to be His ‘ fellow- 
workers’ both now and hereafter, in this world as 
in the next. 

Or take again some of the popular discussions 
over the Church’s Creeds. I go to one man and 
ask him his opinion of them, and he answers me, 
‘They are the infallible voice of the Church. To 
deny them is to deny the Spirit who inspired 
them.’ I go to another and he tells me that they 


| that Christianity has wot had its day. 


are merely human compositions, lacking 
intrinsic authority, man-made from first t 


to regard the Nicene Creed as merely the outcome ~ 
of theological subtlety and skill? or are we to — 
ascribe to the Holy Ghost the damnatory clauses — 


of the Athanasian Creed ? 
truth lies between the two alternatives? The 
creeds are not purely human; nor are they purely 
Divine. They are in part both. 
issues of the Divine working upon the human. 


There is inspiration there ; but there is the absence ~ 
The door is not fully | 


of inspiration as well. 
opened to the Spirit. But it is none the less true 
that there is more than human agency there. We 
do, indeed, see those Creeds made by the men of 
those times. We hear the work beaten out in 


Do we not see that the 


: 


fierce, perhaps wild and turbulent, discussion. — 


We hear the clink of the hammer, we listen to the 
shouts of the workmen; but we do not know, we 
do not see, or hear and see only in some portion of 
the result, the spiritual visitant who came into the 
world when Jesus Christ was withdrawn in the 
flesh from it, that mankind might never again be 
without the presence of that God who had vouch- 
safed to enter into it. 

And is it not in this way that we explain what 


is so striking a feature in the Christian Faith, its — 


power of assimilating itself to the advancing know- 
ledge of the human race? Each discovery, instead 
of drawing the veil farther over the face of the 
gospel, only illumines. it with new brilliancy. 
Even Darwinism has added to our realization 
of its fulness. And to-day, though more than 
eighteen centuries have passed since the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church was laid, that Church 
is still with us, the greatest of all influences, the 
most potent of all forces. It is broken into 
fragments ; it is at war with itself; we look in vain 
for unanimity ; sometimes we look in vain even 
for brotherly love; but there this Church is with 
its great Catholic, or Anglican, or Presbyterian, or 
Nonconformist branches, speaking to the world of 
what are, in the main, the old doctrines, but to 
which men still listen with reverence ; preaching 
the old gospel to which men of intellect still 
submit themselves ; offering a revelation which the 
scholar and» the philosopher, no less than the 
woman and the child, are thankful to behold. If 
there is one thing more certain than another it is 
And to 


he 


They are the ~ 


SE 


‘st n | remember “sn is pata of us, if the gra 
Y, igs unending sufficiency of | the Spirit of God is to work efficiently in 
How is it that the great Christian through us. Have we not to be tractable an 
as are still able to crown every advance of | kindly and modest, to be spiritually minded, to 
ce, still able to complete every guess of the | know our own unworthiness, to be tolerant Acl 
speculation, still able to meet and satisfy the | slow to wrath, to be patient and forbearing, to be. 
ds both of brain and conscience? To what content to sow that others may reap, to work for 
shall we attribute it all? To what but to that gift | results which we shall never see, to be the imitators 
~ which at times we are so apt to deny, to that most | and disciples of Him who was meek and lowly in 
- wondrous self-bestowal which is so often forgotten | heart? Depend upon it, we can throw away the 
or ignored ? gift of inspiration by our own inability to use it, 
‘When He, the Spirit of Truth is come, He shall just as others have done in the past. Is there not 
guide you into all the truth.’ The promise is for | only too real a danger of our doing so? On the 
us, even for us. We have our perplexities—God | other hand we may—like more than one age of the 
p E nows their weight. We have our burdens—they | Church—turn it to good account. We eed not 
are indeed heavy. But we have also this most | fail in the face of our trials. God help us to 
glorious heritage. Let us not be false to it. Let | succeed. God keep us from all that will prohibit 
us not be unworthy of it. But how can we think | success. May He so support us, so chasten and 
that we are true to it, if, under the pressure of | correct and discipline us, that we may be able to 
difficulty, or in the turmoil of dispute, we are | feel His hand and hear His voice, as in His good- 
rancorous and self-willed, easily excited, quickly | ness He guides us a little nearer the final goal, a 
roused to passion ; if we are uncharitable and in- | little closer to that unspeakable, unthinkable vision 
tolerant ; if we think highly of ourselves and meanly | of ‘all the truth’ 
of others; if we are petty or pharasaical; if we 


Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 


_ exaggerate details; if we are so ready to shut the The distant scene; one step enough for me, 
— ee: 
Met (Be Biteraryp Table. 
— | | RECENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THERE is no literature so easy to get into cir- | So we congratulate the Guardian. Its reviews 
culation in Germany as the pamphlet: in this | recently have been excellent reading. There is 
country the pamphlet will not circulate at all. So | one in the issue for roth August of Dr. Forrest’s 
it sometimes happens that the most useful matter | ‘Kerr Lecture.’ ‘Dr, Forrest is a Presbyterian, 
gets published locally and is never heard of, | and therefore it was only likely that we should 
simply because the great publishers will not take | differ from him when he came to speak of certain 
a pamphlet up. Mr. A. C. Lomax of ‘The | questions.’ But of these matters of dispute, 
Johnson’s Head,’ in Lichfield, has published an ! ‘being altogether subordinate to the main purpose 
Outline Sketch of the History of the Jews. Itis a | of the book,’ only one is even mentioned—the 
pamphlet. But it contains, in the form of chrono- | doctrine of the intermediate state,—and it is 
logical tables, so clear an account of the History | mentioned to blame ‘the rash assertion of the 
and Prophecy of Israel from 930 B.c. to 37 B.c., and | Shorter Catechism,’ not Dr. Forrest. Dr. Forrest 
their relation to foreign powers, that we hope | is approved of, both in what he has attempted and 
this reference will induce some students to inquire | what he has done. He has attempted to speak, 
about it. . not to the downright materialist or scornful 
rejector of Christianity, but to those thinkers 

It is just as difficult in reviewing as in anything | who hover on the border line, respectful, nay, 
else to disburden oneself of the natural bias. | reverent; but only half believing. And he has 


3 


ken to them. He has done well, says the 
Guardian, not to place the Resurrection in the 
‘front rank of Christian evidences, for it is 
the miracle of Christ’s holiness as manifested 
in the Gospel records that must predispose ‘the 
‘mind to accept the Resurrection and its spiritual 
meaning; and ‘we are grateful to anyone who 
thus sends men back to the Gospels, and again to 
the Gospels.’ Dr. Forrest is even acknowledged 
to be original where it is so hard to be original 
now. For ‘he has added new force to the 
argument from Christ’s self-assertion’; and the 
Guardian thereupon quotes that striking passage 
beginning, ‘Christ never unites with the disciples 
in prayer.’ 


_ Mr. James Arnot of Edinburgh has published 
a sermon (price 3d.) on ‘The Sabbath and the 
Christian,’ which was recently preached by the 
Rev. R. J. Drummond, B.D. Its message is in 
this sentence: ‘We need a great revival of the 


conviction that there is a God with wh 


is Filling to come into terms of ae very 
intimacy with men, simply to flood their nature: 
with the sense of His presence, and to afford them 
in Himself the most absorbing, satisfying subject — 
of thought and affection.’ 


There are many who are alive now to the un- 
Christian influence of the papers that lie in vast 
piles upon the bookstalls. There are many who 
know that it is only homceopathically that the evil | 
they do can be cured. Have they seen the © 
Christian Budget, and have they seen it in that 
light? We have waited before speaking. But this 
is the twelfth number now, and we may speak. 
It is just as racy, just as easily read, as any ‘ Pick- 
me-up’ on the stall. It is in all respects just like 
another of them —in all respects but one, it is 
wholly, heartily for Christ. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


C. H. SPURGEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Compiled 


from his Diary, Letters, and Records, By his WIFE and. 


his PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Vol, ii. 


(Passmore & Alabaster. 
8vo, pp. 376, with illustrations. tos. 6d.) 


SECOND volumes, like second thoughts, are often best. 
The second volume of Spurgeon’s Autobiography, 
being occupied with Love, Courtship, and Marriage, 
and a few things more, is of course far ahead of 
the first volume in interest, clean out of sight of it. 
Even the dailies have discovered that. They have 
rushed upon the love-letters and quoted them, as 
if it were a breach of promise case in the courts 
with which they had to do ; which, God be thanked, 
it is not, but the most beautiful devotion, the most 
unbroken harmony, the most ardent mutual help- 
fulness in the way that leads to glory. 

But that is only one side of the picture, and, 
after all, not one half of the volume. The other 
side is less attractive. It is less pleasant to our- 
selves, and perhaps it throws just a trifle of a 
shadow of unpleasantness over the hero of the 
book. It is the public estimate that was made of 
Mr. Spurgeon as he rose into reputation—or the 
journalistic estimate rather. It is not flattering to 
the journalists, Take a sentence out of a solemn 
article in the Saturday Review for 2 5th October 
1856— 


. 

| 

§ 
‘Mr. Spurgeon does not create the state of 
feeling to which he owes his popularity. It is a 
melancholy reflexion that such a personage is a 
notable at all. It is no new thing that there should 
be popular delusions ; but we had flattered ourselves 
that we had outlived the days of religious, or so- 
called religious, epidemics. . . . We should not 
deem Mr. Spurgeon entitled to the place which he 
at this time occupies in public attention—and cer- 
tainly we should not trouble ourselves with any 
reference to his proceedings—did we not consider 
him rather as a sign and a result than an original. 
His success is simply of the vulgarest and most 
commonplace type.’ 

There is much more to the same or worse effect. 

It is not flattering to the journalists. The time 
came when Spurgeon could positively enjoy it. 
We need not wonder that it stung him a little at 
first. But there is just a touch of regret to know 
that there ever was a time when it stung him at 
all. 

But the greatness of Spurgeon, his intrinsic 
victorious might, is manifest here, much more 
clearly than in the earlier volume. The Saturday 
Review article quoted ends with a disgusting 
reference to the calamity which occurred when 
Spurgeon first preached in the Music Hall of the — 


Se 


injured, It was the Wee of. inersons 
on putting an end to the freedom of the 
Osp And it would have daunted most men. 

‘geon suffered terribly: ‘It shall not stop us, 
_ however,’ were his words. : 


_ THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 
J. E. C. WELipon. 
6s. ) ‘ 

This volume is mentioned in another place, and 

will be mentioned again. For it is full of matter, 
It is enough here to put down its title, and to say 

“that the chapter which describes ‘the Christian 

_ Amplification of the Belief’ is a most moving 

iristan ‘appeal, on the ground of what lies on the 

other side of the grave, with the old fervour but 
the new knowledge. 


By THE Rev. 
(Seeley. Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 


GESENIUS - KAUTZSCH HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Translated by G. W. Cotiins, M.A., and A. E. Cow- 
LEY, M.A. (Oxford: A? the Clarendon Press.  8vo, 


pp. xx, 598. 21s.) 
Gesenius’ Grammar is a fine example of,the way 
_ the Germans make their books. Gesenius pub- 
lishes the Grammar in 1813; then he works at it, 
and issues thirteen new editions before his death, 
each edition being an improvement on its prede- 
cessor. After his death, Rodiger takes it up, 
and between 1845 and 1872 produces seven 
new editions, and dies. Then Kautzsch begins ; 
Kautzsch issues the 22nd edition in 1878, and the 
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26th in 1896. Thus, in the 26th edition, the book | 
is much bigger and much better, in fact a wholly 


different book from that which Gesenius published 
first. And it is the 26th edition (or, to be precise, 
the 25th, with the additions and corrections of the 

- 26th added) that Mr. Collins and Mr. Cowley have 
translated into English. 

They have done more than translated it. They 
have corrected, completed citations, added literary 
references, and sometimes even notes. It is a 
finer book than even the latest edition of the 

original. 

It is a grammar, indeed, of which any language 
as well as any author or combination of authors, 

might well be proud. We sometimes hear it 
affirmed dishonestly that the Hebrew is an un- 
known tongue. ‘This is the sufficient answer. No 
doubt, if it were possible to know it better, a 


| wenasiee grammar rout do. 


‘as he modestly calls his delightful book. 


| July last to tell it. 


shows that it is known, 


ea and of quite eabordiar isnt en 

The whole grammar is here. Nowhere el 
one volume is the whole Hebrew grammar to be 
. found so fully. Even Davidson’s two volumes are 
~ scarcely so full as this. And it may safely be id 


| that no one will pretend to a knowledge of Hebrew 


before he has mastered this great book. 


THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS. By Josepu 
PoLLaRD. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xxxi, 456. 55.) 

It is a very great pleasure to see this second 
edition of Mr. Pollard’s ‘ Notes of Egyptian Travel,’ 
Ttaiem 
only now and then that the book of travel reaches — 
a second edition. To belong to the select band 
is to possess exceptional merit. What has given 
Mr. Pollard’s book its pre-eminence? First its 
name, next its beautiful illustrations, but most of 
all its own absolute and unconscious truthfulness. 
It does not claim to be, but it is, an introduction 
to the study of ancient Egypt, as complete as any 
intelligent student need desire. The second 
edition is cheaper, and it is at the same time 
more valuable than the first edition. For it con- 
tains an additional preface, which deals with the 
recent discoveries in Egypt and the recent litera- 
ture of Egyptology. 


THE WORLD’S THIRD SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION. (S.S.U. 8vo, pp. 335. 3s) 


This is the story of the Sunday Schools all the 
world over, as their teachers met in London in 


FAMOUS SCOTS: SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. By 
A. F. Murison. (Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 159. Is. 6d.) 

The writers of the ‘Famous Scots’ Series are 
scholars. Their work is original work. So we 
do not look for a chapter out of our school his- 
tories when we open the volume on Sir William 
Wallace. Perhaps Mr. Murison has been a trifle 
too critical and cautious. It makes his volume a 
little hard to read. But it is a great thing to 
know that the severest sifting of the first sources 
leaves us with our Wallace, and leaves him all the 
hero we ever esteemed him. Mr. Murison shows 
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“SIR THOMAS BROWNE: AN APPRECIATION. By 


(Oliphant Anderson & 
2s.) 


ALEXANDER WuyrTsE, D.D. 
Ferrier, Crown 8vo, pp. 90. 
Dr. Whyte deserves well of his generation in many 
ways, but our obligation is like to be greatest for the 
introductions he has given us to men and women 
who are worth knowing. The men and women 
are willing to be introduced to any of us. Some 
of us can go up to them and make a direct ac- 
quaintance. 
lead us by the hand is Dr. Whyte. And first he 
gives us to see that they are worth knowing. He 


has his own inimitable way of doing this—praise 


and great praise, and then a touch of reservation, 
and then more praise and greater. And lest we 
think the praise too much, he frankly calls it an 
appreciation. The introduction is made. Then 
comes the conversation—extracts from the writ- 
ings, well chosen, even cleverly and audaciously 
chosen. We ought to go on to a full knowledge. 
Whether we do or not, we have made another 
friend. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES: THE LAUSIAC HISTORY 
OF PALLADIUS. By Dom CuruBert BUTLER. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press. 8yo, pp. xiv, 
297. 7s. 6d. net.) 

For the study of Monasticism in Egypt, to which 
so much attention has recently been given, the 


_ two most important documents are the Historia 


Lausiaca and the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto. 
Of the former work Palladius is the reputed 
author. Born in Galatia, in 367 a.p., Palladius 
became a monk in 387, and shortly after went 
into the Nitrian desert, and returned, driven by 
ill-health, from its recesses in the year 4oo. In 
the same year he was made bishop of Helenopolis, 
in Bithynia. After some years’ persecution for his 
fidelity to St. Chrysostom, he wrote his History, a 
series of biographical sketches of the monks whom 
he had known, and dedicated it to one Lausus, a 
chamberlain at the court of Theodosius I1., whence 
its name. 

Many questions lie unsettled around the Astoria 
Laustaca of Palladius. Dom Butler has gone to 


the original and all its versions, and settled not a 


Wallace was: the one man of his CS few of them. He pase 


Some of us cannot, and the man to | 


Ar ae of Palladius, ate other not. He 
shown that the genuine part is trustworthy asa 3 
source for the early history of Monasticism. 

he has made it the basis of a most ae: 


in East and West down to St. Benedict’s Hime 


‘ arr , a 
THE GUILD LIBRARY: BIBLE MANNERS AN] -- 
CUSTOMS. By THE Rey. G. M. Mackiz, M.A. ~~ 
(Black. Crown 8vo, pp. 175. 1s. 6d.) : 
In the multitude of books describing Syrian ss 
travel and Syrian life, Mr. Mackie’s Bible Manners — 
and Customs will never pass unnoticed. It has a ¢ 
grace, a distinction, that cannot be overlooked. It i 
is not only that the author is also the illustrator, 
and that both writing and drawing are veritable 
works of art, but, besides that, the book is steeped 
in Orientalism, every breath it draws being of the — 
true Eastern atmosphere, so that we do not simply 
read a book about Bible manners and customs as 
they survive in Syria still, but we pass into the 
very manners and customs themselves. ‘There is 
no man living who knows the modern Syrian better 
than Mr. Mackie. His own keen Christian sym- 
pathy has made it possible for him to enter into 
the unlikeliest thoughts and feelings; his actual _ 
experience is unrivalled. The little volume is sure 
of a wide welcome. 


Some Pamphlets deserve mention :— 


Allenson: Zhe Happy Warrior, by P. T. ForsyYTH, 
DIOS, cyl 
Arnot: Zhe Sabbath and the Christian, by the Rev. 


R. J. DRuMMonD, B.D. 34d. 

Baptist Tract and Book Society: Chréstian Hymns and 
Songs, by W. E. WINKs. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode: This zs My Body, by E. W. 
BuLLINGER, D.D. 1d. 

Gardner Hitt: The Church’s One Foundation, and Nature 
and God, by the Rev. J. JAMtEsoN, D.D. 

Nutt: Worker and Trader, by 
Ga a piss 


N. A. GRAYDON, 


Partridge: Here and Hereafter, by G. W. BUTLER, 
IMA OCe 
Stock: Zhe Priesthood of the New Covenant, by W. H. 


K. Soamss, M.A. ; Types of the Way ; The Churches 
of the Hast, by the Ven. W, M. S1nctair, D.D. Is. 
6d. nett; Zhe Man who feared God for Nought, by 
OTis Cary. 
Ask, by M. J. PILLANs. 

Williams & Norgate: Zhe Gospel Catechism. 1s. 


Stoneman ; 


an appreciative reception in the theological world. 
~ In this new book on Christian Dogmatics he has 


upon a necessarily wider store of learning. There 
was certainly room for this effort. Whatever be 
the value of Hodge,—and the Systematic Theology 
is worth a good deal more than is often thought,— 
one has a distinctive feeling of its strongly polemic 
character, for it rather seeks to determine than 
guide the views of students in a definite direction. 
Compared with the Systematic Theology of Hodge, 
Mr. Macpherson’s is of course a much smaller book, 
yet we are inclined to think it will prove on the 
whole the more useful of the two. A student will 
attain to his own reasoned views regarding dog- 
matics, and he does not so much require a master 
as a guide. This is what Mr. Macpherson’s 
manual really is—a guide to the study of Christian 
Dogmatics from the standpoint of moderate Cal- 
vinism. No doubt the views of the author have 
been urged throughout,—it would be impossible 


1 Christian Dogmatics. By Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., 
author of Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, 
etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898. Price 9s. 


ie ieee ea Aa ‘not been unduly -presced 


_ covered a much larger field than hitherto,and drawn > 
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exclusion of all others. Indeed, certai 
the least valuable contribution Mr. Mac 
has made, is to be found in the compend 
and exhaustive list of the literature under any 
subject. Thus a student, desiring to enter up 
the great subject of the ‘Sinlessness of Jesus,’ 
turning to this manual, will find (pp. 301-309) an 
accurate discussion of the question, which will 
serve as an excellent introduction ; but, in the list 
of literature prefaced to the discussion, he will find 
himself directed to such works as Ullmann, Lob-\ 
stein, Hering, Du Bose, together with a large - 
number of minor and less-known contributions. 
He has thus material to follow out the subject for 
himself; and undoubtedly this is the only satisfac- 
tory method. Mr. Macpherson has, for the first 
time we believe in English, made this possible | 
over the wide field of Christian Dogmatics; and 
provided what has certainly been a felt want not 
always met in the colleges of divinity. His book 
will, we have no doubt, be widely adopted, as what 
we conceive it is meant primarily to be, a text-book 
for students desirous of being thoroughly equipped 
in their subject. For this reason we heartily wel- 
come it, and wish for it a generous circulation. 


q 


G. ELmsiiz Troup. 


Broughty Ferry. 


Sermonettes on (Be Golden Certs. 


By THE Rev. J. S. Maver, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


Ie 
‘Help us, O Lord, for we rest on Thee.’—2 CHRON. xiv. II. 


THis is a very familiar cry. None is more 
common in the Bible. ‘Help, Lord,’ is the fre- 
quent exclamation of the Psalmist. ‘Lord, help 
me,’ was the cry that Jesus often heard as He 
walked among the people. ‘Help’ was the cry 
from Macedonia that St. Paul heard in his night 
: vision. It is a cry that very naturally arises in 
emergencies, and these come into all lives. In the 
first years of our life how helpless we are, how 
dependent on the care of those who loveus! The 


human creature is at first the most helpless of all 
animals, and for a much longer time than any other. 
The chicken and the cub are far less dependent 
than the babe. And, as we grow up, we need 
help still, though we do not always so well realise 
it. We are aptto begin to think ourselves capable 
in all things, clever enough to face the world; we 

are inclined to scorn advice, and to disregard the 
experience of wiser heads. By and by, however, 
most of us get past that stage, and, finding that 
there is not so much genuine and generous help 
in the world that we can afford to think lightly of 
it, we learn to prize it in the case of the few who 


love us anh are interested in our welfare. 


es t emergencies will arise where no human help | 


The heart has to direct itself toa 


Poy: be of avail. 
his ‘Help, Lord,’ is the ultimate cry 


igher Source. 


of the soul, 


It is not only in emergencies, however ; it is well, 
too, that in the enterprises of life we should recognise 
our dependence upon God. Not only when we 
are baffled and beaten, but when we are going 
forward, even with high hopes, to the undertaking 
of some work to which we are called. The one 
sad thing in all Nansen’s wonderful story of struggle 
and endurance, in his effort to reach the Pole, is 
that there is no reference in it, from beginning to 
end, to his dependence on a higher Power. It 
_ would be so refreshing to come upon some state- 
ment in it breathing the spirit of this prayer, 
‘Help, Lord, for we rest on Thee,’ or of the utter- 
ance of the Psalmist, ‘My times are in Thy hand.’ 
It is a wonderful story of enterprise and emergency, 
_and he came through, but it would be as the gem 
in the ring, were there even but one solitary 
reference to his trust in God. How different it 
was with Luther when entering on his career as 
a reformer! Great was the enterprise he had 
undertaken, and hopeless would have been the 
_ emergency had he trusted in his own strength and 
guidance ; but his power lay in a deep, possessing, 
gladdening faith in the help of God. ‘Little monk,’ 
said a baron to him, when he was about entering 
the Diet of Worms, ‘thou hast need of great 
eeage, but if thou hast faith in these doctrines 
whieh thou teachest, in thé hameé of God go 
forward.’ Luther paused a moment, then replied, 
‘Yes, in the name of God, forward.’ 

How important to begin life in the spirit of the 
text! You, dear boys and girls, are entering upon 
the great enterprise of your life. It is greater far 
than you know of yet, and emergencies you do not 
dream of now will arise ; but it means everything 
to go forward in that spirit. ‘Keep me, O God! 
The sea is so great and my boat is so small,’ is 
said to be the Brittany fisherman’s prayer. The 
ocean of life on which you are embarked is a great 
one, and small and frail is your bark to contend 
with the storms that will arise; but, whatever 
happen, no abiding evil will befall you, you will 
weather all gales and reach the heavenly haven at 


last, if, together with all the skill and foresight and | and regularity and fixedness of a business transac- 


resolution you can acquire, there be a humble and | 


sincere dependence upon God. 


| not lose itself in mere sentiment. 


thy paths.’——PRoV, iii. 6. 


Tur word ‘acknowledge,’ as ordinarily used, 


sometimes means little, and sometimes much. It 


might signify merely a bow of recognition, or it 
might mean hearty appreciation, involving cost. 
It is needless to say that, applied to God, it ought 
to have a deep significance. 
very frequently in business transactions. ‘I beg 
to acknowledge the receipt,’ etc. And that may 
suggest to us our subject here. Remember that our 
relationship to God should also be on a business 
footing. There are other ways in which you may 
look at it—ways more endearing ; but do not lose 
sight of that one—it means business. Dr. Chalmers, 
the Scotch divine, was once at a meeting where 
the first speaker had given a rather lengthy 
address—very fine as a bit of oratory, but with 
nothing very much to the purpose init. When he 
was done, the Doctor rose and said, ‘ After that 
brilliant introduction, let us now proceed to 
business.’ It was a sharp rebuke, but in the 
circumstances probably not undeserved. They 
had not met simply to hear fine language, they 
were met to get some work done, and the sganer 
they proceeded to do it the better. 

It was just the reverse way, you may remember, 
with the prophet Ezekiel. He, the speaker, meant 
business, but his hearers would have none of him 
in that sense. He was unto them, it is said, ‘as a 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice.’ 
Certainly they acknowledged him to a certain 
extent, but not in the practical way the prophet 
wanted. They listened to his earnest entreaties 
and exhortations, charmed by his eloquent plead- 
ing, but to them it was only like a good song, 
enjoyed for the time being, but with no lasting 
effect. 

Now, a good song has its own time and its own 
value ; and ‘the song that stirs a nation’s heart is 
in itself a deed.’ The Bible is full of lovely songs, 


| and about the only thing we are told of heaven is 


of the music that is there—as the song of Moses 
and of the Lamb. But, while all that is true, our 
acknowledgment of God must have the solemnity 
tion about it. Our religion must be practical, and 
‘Wist ye not 


“In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct. 


It is a word used 
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kit gat te aaa ae ‘Iti is one rae father and 
, for instance, which means more, far more, 
_ thar Fe ines: Still, the business aspect is a very 
-iJmportant and fundamental one. Indeed, in 


F yet the business basis. In marriage, one might 
say, surely the vows of love are sufficient there. 
Well, that is the highest view to take of it, and 


_ ceremony has to be gone through, the register has 
_ to be signed, and it may be all the better if there 
_ is an ante-nuptial contract. The whole thing has 
the fixity and legality of a business transaction. 
And in the daily dealings in the home life, it is 
_ very important to remember the business aspect. 
It may save friction and irritation, and prevent 
growing estrangement. If a boy borrows sixpence, 
say, from his brother, let him be very careful about 
the paying of it again. He might say, ‘Oh, it is 
only my brother. He won’t mind.’ But just 
because he is your brother, be, if possible, all the 
more careful and correct even in money matters, 
_ True, he might not say anything, and might never 
ask again for the sum lent; but, all the same, if 
you are mindful and businesslike in these common 
transactions, mutual respect will not be endangered, 
and the higher meaning of brotherhood will be all 
the more fully established. 
There is one thing that is a characteristic of 
- good business, viz. that both parties benefit by the 
transaction. Gambling, for example, is not good 
business, because there what one party gains 
another loses. But in good business both parties 
—buyer and seller—are the gainers. The buyer 
gets the article he wants at a fair price, and the 
seller gets the just profit that is his due. Well, 
that is so in our relation to God. If we acknow- 
ledge Him honestly, justly, fully, that is what He 
wants, and He will be satisfied with His share of 
the bargain. And we, too, shall find that in every 
sense we shall profit, and that, for one thing, we 
shall not look in vain for needful guidance on our 
daily path. 
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Sgn gl hae 
* And the men did the work faithfully.’—2 CHRON, xxxiv. 12. 


THERE is no quality of human nature we come 
to prize more in life than that of faithfulness. 


f | = = 
ees said Whats is it we eae res ee ee 
| friends? It is the spirit of faithfulness. 


ment, a thoughtlessness of speech or action, « 
_ earthly relationships of the dearest kind there is 


_ without love it is worse than nothing. Still, the | 


pardon many things in a friend—an error in 


if it should bring loss or suffering to us. We c: 
yet forgive these things, even as, perhaps, we n 
to be forgiven. Buta breach of faith would 
all the bloom and the aroma of the friendship | 


away. What is it but their fidelity that attaches us % 


to some of the lower animals? We know that the 
dog will be faithful to his master whatever befall. 


Come prosperity or adversity, he will not falter in _ 


his attachment. Though the heavens should fall, 
yet the dog will remain true in his regard. An 
Edinburgh lawyer said, some time ago, to this 
effect, that he was sick of mere intellect and clever- 
ness. He could get as much of that as he wanted 
in the law courts. What he longed to see more of 


was the spirit of charity and faithfulness in life’s 
_ relationships. 


There are no more cherished incidents in our 
nation’s history than those connected with faithful- 
ness to duty in trying circumstances. Let me 
mention one that is wellknown. Nearly fifty years 
ago, a horseman came galloping at full speed up 
the streets of Cape Town. He was on his way 
to Government House with disastrous tidings. 
Putting his hand to his mouth, he shouted, as he 
galloped along, to the wondering people on the 
pavement, ‘The Birkenhead has gone down!’ 
Men’s faces were blanched, and their hearts chilled, 
at the news. For a time they could hardly com- 
prehend all that it meant—that the troopship, that 
had left the bay so gaily and gallantly but a few 
hours before, had sunk beneath the waves. But 
when, later, all the details became known, then a 
wondrous story was revealed, worthy to sparkle on 
‘the jewelled finger of Old Time,’—how the soldiers 
stood drawn up as on parade, looking calmly on 
while the boats, full of women and children, left 
the sinking vessel, none remaining for them; how 
they stood in their ranks motionless and silent, 
and, as the ship went down, sank with it, shoulder 
to shoulder, firing a parting volley ere they disap- 
peared beneath the waters— 

‘There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought 

By shameful strength unhonoured life to seek. 


Their post to quit they were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak.’ 


In the text it is a very humble duty that is 
referred to—the repairing of the temple; but the 


. 


workmen did it faithfully, and what better than 
that could be recorded of them? Ruskin says 
that if two angels were sent down from heaven, 
one to conduct an empire, and the other to sweep 
a street, they would feel no inclination to change 
employments; each would carry out his orders 
heartily and do his work faithfully. Well, that 
may be true about the angels, but it does not quite 
hold good of men; for, if we are capable of any 
higher work, there is certainly nothing wrong in 
aiming at the higher. There is no virtue in being 
content to sweep a street if you can do anything 
better. Still, if that is the work you have to do 
for the time being, then it means everything to 
carry the spirit of faithfulness into the doing of it. 
We need to learn the beauty, in God’s sight, of all 
service faithfully done. 

Remember, too, that it is not the deed we do, 
but the spirit in which we do it, that makes it 
immortal from God’s point of view. Oliver 
Goldsmith spent a lot of his time writing mere 
hackwork for the booksellers, in order simply to 
make a living; but, in the midst of it all, he 
devoted his strength and the special power of his 
genius to the production of a work which he hoped 
to make immortal. And he succeeded. The 
hackwork is all forgotten now, but his Vicar of 
Wakefield still survives. But in Christian work it 
is often just the hackwork that zs immortal. Most 
of us have only hackwork to do in the world— 
common duties, nameless duties, that amount to 
little or nothing in the eyes of men. If faithfully 
done, however, they are everything, so far as we 
are concerned, in the sight of God. 


‘In all the great, the strange, the old, 
Thy presence careless men behold. 
In all the little, weak, and mean, 
Be Thou by faith as clearly seen.’ 


IV. 


“I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send 
me.’—ISA. vi. 8. 


In the first of this month’s texts we had the human 
cry of help ascending to God—so common and so 
natural. Here we have, what we might hardly 
expect, God calling to men and asking help from 
them. He is all-powerful, yet it is through human 
agency that He works, at least in the advancement 
of humanity. You find that, in the mission field, 


Teer 
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one great object of the missionaries is to train up — 
some of the natives to be missionaries themselves 
So God wants men to be © 


among their brethren. 
so imbued with His grace that they shall go forth 
and be made blessings to others. 
that is the only way to keep any religion to your- 
self. There is an old saying that, if you have no 
religion to spare, you will soon have little to keep. 

Observe, however, that there is @ connection 
between call and qualification. It is not enough to 
have the volunteer spirit. 
to be one of a lifeboat crew, and, from incapacity, 
might do more harm than good, might simply be in 
the way of the others, and would be filling a position 


‘that might otherwise have been occupied by a 


more capable substitute. When a prime minister 
is forming his cabinet, he does not throw open the 
positions to the whole Houses of, Parliament, and 
say, Who will undertake the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? who that of Foreign Secretary ? 
and so on. No, he has, in his mind’s eye, certain 
members whom he thinks best qualified, and he 
goes to them, and invites them to join him. The 
call comes to the best qualified. When that call 
came to Isaiah, it seems to be couched in general 
terms, and to mean, Who among mankind will go? 
But, remember, it was only Isaiah, and not all 
mankind, that heard it; and though the question 
is put by God in a general sort of way, yet all that 
it meant was simply this, ‘Shall I send you? Will 
you go?’ 

Now we come to the response of the prophet, 
‘Here am I: send me,’—a hearty and decided 
answer. In the Bible the answer follows immedi- 
ately upon the question, but there may have been 
a long time, for all that, between the first whisper- 
ings of the Divine call and this unqualified accept- 
ance on Isaiah’s part. Often the man to whom 
the call comes is the last to realise his fitness for 
the undertaking. Others see it before him, — It 
was so, often, with those who were called to some 
special work by God. But God makes no mis- 
takes. Moses was hard to persuade that he was 
the man to undertake Israel’s deliverance. Luther 
was, for a time, troubled with the idea, so natural to 
a humble-minded man, ‘Can it be possible that I 
alone am right, and all others, from the Pope 
downwards, wrong? May I not be presumptuously 
deceiving myself?’ But once such men as these 
were convinced, they were ready to undertake, and 
faithful to the end. 


And, indeed, — 
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A man might volunteer — 


ready ‘to retaliate, and that sort of 


id not be a finer motto. Of all the titles that 
: given to St. Paul, or that he gives himself—as 
Paul an apostle, Paula servant of Jesus Christ, 
Paul the chief of sinners—we should be inclined 
to place among the highest that of Paul the ready. 
_ He was ready to preach the gospel at Rome, ready 
to die at Jerusalem, ready to be offered, ready to 
every good work. It is evident from his life that 
he was ready for anything that was God’s will. 
But it is not simply to the wise and great and 
grown-up that God comes. To you also, as to 
-young Samuel, the call will come according to 
_ your qualification. There are some things that 
may be best done by you, better than by older 
people. Here is a workman who has dropped his 
tool down a narrow pipe. He cannot put his hand 
down to take it out; his hand is too big. He calls 
a passing schoolboy, and asks him to put down his 
hand, and bring out the tool. The boy could do 
what the grown man was unable to do. And in 
some ways you may have greater influence, among 
brothers and sisters and companions, than older 
people — greater influence for good or evil. 
~ According to your qualifications, then, God’s call 
will come to you also. May He quicken us all! 
May He open our ear to hear His calls, and 
Inspire our heart to obey! 


: 
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‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.’—ISA. xi. 9. 


As the waters cover the sea. How do they cover 
it? Completely. There are no gaps or inter- 
spaces. The sailor is glad to get out into the 
open sea. Near the land he is watchful, but 
when his pathless track lies far from the shore, he 
is more at ease. They cover it, too, abundantly. 
There is nothing scanty about the sea. The 
average depth, geographers tell us, is about thirteen 
times the average height of land above sea-level. 
They also cover it helpfully. ‘The waters seem to 
sever country from country, but, really, they are 


the best means of bringing far separate lands into | 
_ behind us when rebels’ heads were fixed over city 


| gates, and left to shrivel there. 


communication with each other. 
What a grand picture, then, is here suggested 
with regard to the knowledge of God! 


cover the ites ee 
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" Taken, however, in a higher sense, there _ 


_it-and pick blackberries.’ 


It will | 


All shall bor ay 
from the least to the greatest. It will be an 
abundant knowledge. As it is, the earth is full of © 
the glory of the Lord. Everywhere, God. The — 
cataract utters forth God. ‘Every common bush 
afire with God,’ but too often we only ‘sit round 
It is one thing for God 
to be everywhere, it is another thing for God to be _ 
recognized everywhere. But in that happy time 
herein foretold, the glory of the Lord will be 
visible and adored, and men will get deep down 
into the Almighty’s heart in the fulness of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. It will also be a helpful 
knowledge. It will not lead us to make less of ; 
this world’s duties, but more. As the waters that 
seem to separate, yet connect all the more closely, 
remote lands, so the more truly men know God, 
the better will they know each other, and the 
grander will seem the duties of the common day. 

The whole world would be one great Garden of 
Eden if that gladsome time were come. 

One great blessing resulting from that knowledge 
is specially mentioned in the chapter—‘ They shall 
not hurt nor destroy.’ The wolf will not devour 
the lamb, nor the leopard the kid; the child will 
fearlessly play with the adder. It is something — 
one can hardly imagine, that beautiful time when 
Nature shall no more be ‘red in tooth and claw.’ 
It may be but a poetical description of the peace 
and harmony of the Messiah’s kingdom. But 
there is one part, at least, will be literally true. 
However it be with regard to the attitude of 
beasts to men, or to each other, man’s attitude to 
the beasts will be one of thoughtfulness, gentleness, 
and mercy. It is said that a man’s dog should be 
the better of his Christianity, and so it will, ‘A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.’ 
And, of course, still more will it be true that man’s 
attitude to his fellow-man will be what it ought to 
be. One of the saddest thoughts in connection 
with this earth of ours, as it is, is the frightful 
callousness and unconcern with regard to human 
life where God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, is not 
known. Think of a country like Dahomey, where 
the most prized ornaments are human heads stuck 
on poles along the highways. But, indeed, even 


| in our own land, and when Christianity had laid 


some hold upon the nation, the time is not so far 


The Church of Christ may be far from. perfect 


that righteousness and peace shall at last be 


our own ae but, at least, it stands for much > 


is beautiful and helpful among men, and it | 


labours and prays for the fulfilment of its hope 


‘universal. One comprehends that the Church— 


even the visible building of stone and lime—stands 


for some measure of realised blessing among men, 
by even such a simple story as that of the ship- 
wrecked mariners, in doubt as to what sort of coast 
they had been cast upon,—whether the inhabitants 
were cannibals, or with some humanity in them,— 
and whose fears were quite relieved when one of 
their number, who had climbed a neighbouring 


hill, came rushing tacks Te 

We are safe. I sawa church spire in the d 
The most practical and visible result 
universal knowledge of the Lord will be 


| men’s relationship to each other will be of t 


happiest and most,helpful kind. Then, from Cza 
to moujik, Queen to peasant, an ae 


Let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
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That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Eontributions and Comments, 


Yabveb in Earfp Wabpfonia. 


In the August number of THE Exposirory TIMEs 
(p. 522), under the above title, Professor Sayce 
calls attention to an interesting West Semitic 
proper name dating from the Khammurabi dynasty, 
namely, Ya-a-um-tlu (Bu. 88-5-12, 329; Cunet- 
jorm Texts from Babyl. Tablets, iv. 27). This 
name, in which the syllable ya is written with the 
usual notation, za, permits of no other reading, 
and presupposes a divine name, Yéum, i.e. ya, with 
the Semitic nominative ending and mimation. 
This is, of course, the masculine divine name 4-a 
(which I have fully discussed in my Ancient Heb. 


- Tradition, a name which may also be read 47 as 


well as Ya), only that in Yéum further the nomina- 
tive ending presents itself. 

Another interesting personal name, dating from 
the same period, is Ha-¢-pi-um, occurring in a list 
of slaves (Bu. 91-5-9, 324, line 18, published in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babyl. Tablets, ii. pl. 23). 
Even before the appearance of Professor Sayce’s 
article, I supposed that in this -sz-wm we have the 
divine name Ya-wm, since, as is well known, at 
that era and even as late as the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, the sign #7 has also the values wa and ya. 
I hesitated, however, to publish this discovery, 
because I was unacquainted with any variant of 
this divine name written in the usual form Vdwm 
(La-um). This lacuna has now been filled by 


Professor Sayce with his Ya-s-wm-ilu, and there 


| can now be no doubt that Ha-/7-p7-um (which as. 


such gives no sense) should rather be read (a-4z— 
ya-um.1 The name is of importance in two ways: 
first, on account of the divine name contained 
in it; but secondly, also on account of the first 
element Za-/7 (kha/i), in which one immediately 
recognizes the Arabic synonym of ‘ami, ‘my uncle’ 
(cf, Anc. Heb. Trad. p. 84). It thus appears that, 
even at that early date, the paternal uncle (‘amm).- 
was distinguished by a special appellation from 
the maternal (£4a/). The circumstance that in 
the theophorous proper names of the Western 
Semites ‘ammi? occurs so frequently, while 2447 is 
very rare (not found at all in Hebrew proper 
names), certainly does not favour the ideas formu- 
lated by Robertson Smith regarding the matriar- 
chate, for upon his theory we should have expected 


precisely the opposite, namely, a preponderance of © 


khali. 


Fritz HomMMEL. 
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1 Tt is also to be observed that an Assyrian eponym name» 


of the ninth century B.c. appears as J-a-Za-lu (variant 
A-a-fa-a-lu), that is to say, we have the same name, 
only transposed (cf. the Heb. Sy ny, Ammied, and ny x, 
Elam). In the Journal of the Transactions of the Vict. 
inst, xxviii, (1896), p. 35, I already explained the name 


Ya-khalu, in which Mr. Pinches had recognized the divine : 


name Ya, as = ‘ Yah is my jis’ 


ui remark on this verse in their | 
vc Ere ap beats in D as ovk cioty 
] ee ante eis TO dy Svoma. rap ots 
: eiul ev peo adrdv ; ger, [that is the old Latin 
. from St. Germain, 15] adds to text an abridged 
of the same. Western. Probably due to a 
eading of the initial OY as oi.” 


_In the edition of 1896 a supplementary note is 
‘iven by C. F, Burkitt (on p. 143), stating that 
Sin. (#2. the Syriac version from Mount Sinai 
yvered by Mrs. Lewis) has the same reading : 
there aré not two or three gathered together 
y name whom I am not in the midst of.’ 


The interesting form in which this Logion ap- 
ears in the papyrus of Oxyrhynchus needs only 
to be mentioned, and we have gathered all that 
our latest and best critical editions of the New 
‘estament have to say on this important saying of 
vhrist. And yet, more than thirty years ago 
were published, by P. de Lagarde, the Four 
Gospels in Arabic from the MS. of Vienna (Leip- 
zig, 1864; [see the Bible Dictionary, i. p. 137 a] 
the only edition containing the marginal notes 
which belong to the Alexandrine Vulgate), and 
therein the note to this verse; the Rumi (ae. the 
Roman, Latin, or Greek text) shows: ‘There are 
3 gathered two or three,’ etc. 


‘There are other very remarkable readings attri- 
buted to the same source in this Arabic version,! | 


but I am satisfied to call attention to this one. At 
the end of his preface, in which—by the way— | 
Lagarde grumbles a little also with his English 
friends, ‘who do not move a finger for research’ 
(p. xx), he deplores that he, in his position, must 
be content after a heavy day’s work at school to | 
bring together with tired limbs in the evenings of | 
his days, building-stones, which others shall—not 
use for building (p. xxxi). Lagarde, the incom- 
parable worker, is dead, but let us be up to use at 
least the materials he has gathered. | 
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1p Latin they were published more than a hundred years 
ago by G. Ch, Storr, de evangeliis arabicts (Tubingae, 1775, 
4°) from the same MS. 
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| On the Cifeantea of oe (cone 


Pring word" eccurs in ihe following passages | AT 
| quote from RV) + 


(a) 2S 87 ‘the shie/ds of gold that were on the : 
servants of Hadadezer.’ ZI 
i Aon CaS Ceo 08"), ? 

(c) 2 K 111 ‘the spears (monn) and shields that 
had been king David’s.’ 

(d) 2 Ch 239 (=2 K 11") ‘the spears (D13Nn) 
and bucklers and shzedds,’ etc. 

(e) Ca 44 ‘Whereon there hang a thousand 
bucklers en nox), All the shiedds of the 
mighty men.’ 

(f) Jer 5111 ‘Make sharp the arrows; hold firm 
(mg. ‘fill’; wba) the shields’ (mg. ‘the 
suits of armour’). 

(g) Ezk 271 ‘they hanged their shze/ds upon thy 
walls.’ 


It is not a little surprising that in one passage 
only (7) does the R.V. show any hesitation in ren- 
dering this difficult word DDL, Similarly, Buhl-_ 


Gesenius gives no hint that any other rendering 
than ‘Schild’ exists. Roediger (in Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus), while giving the various renderings of 
the word, seems satisfied with ‘scutum’ himself. 
Siegfried - Stade, however, fully recognizes the 
doubtfulness of the meaning, and refers to the full 
notes of Fhenius and Klostermann on 2 S 87. 

The various renderings which have been given, 
and the authorities which support them, may be 
tabulated as follows :— 


(1) Shields (A.V. and R.V.). 


(a) Targ. of r and 2 Ch (pn and sonny), 

(2) Vulg. of 2 Ch (‘peltas’). 

(c) Abulwalid, B%. of Roots, ed. Neubauer (‘a 
kind of 0299’; with special reference to 
2 Ch). 

(d) Kimkhi on Jer and Ezk (0°29), appealing 
to Ca 44. Also on 2S, Also in Bk of 
Roots, ed. Biesenthal- Lebrecht (‘like 
oI’; with special reference to 2 Ch). 

(e) [Aben Ezra on Ca acc. to the common text]. 


(2) Quavers. 
(a) Josephus on 2 S 87and on 2 K 111° (papérpas), 
Antig. vii. 5. 3 and ix. 7. 2 (ed. Niese). 
(6) LXX of Jer and Ezk. 


- 


; — Si == a = = = ae = 
— (¢) Symmachus of 2 S (in Field). 
» (d) Peshitta (Nobw passim, i.e. acc. to [Ephrém 
on 2 S], and Barhebreeus, ‘ quivers’). 
(c) Syr.-Hex. of 2 S, ed. de Lagarde (xidw’). 
(f) Vulg. of 1 Ch, Jer, Ezk (‘pharetras’). 
(g) Rashi on 2 S and on 1 Ch (mpwx), appealing 
to Jer 51. Also on Jer and Ezk. 
(#) [Aben Ezra on Ca, ed. H. J. Mathews, 1874.] 


(3) Bracelets, Anklets (Collars). 


(a) LXX of 2 S (xAiSwvas). 

(4) LXX of 1 Ch («Aovors). 

(c) (?) Aquila (kAowots, cp. Field’s Hexapla on 
25 8°), 

(d) [Vulg. of 2S 87 (‘ torques,’ less prob. reading 
in Vercellone). | 

(e) [Ephrém on 2 S 87.] 


(4) Armour, Arms, Equipment (Thenius and R.V. 
mig: of Jer 5214). 

(2) LXX of 2 Ch (ra d7rAa.). 

(6) Aquila of 2 S, in Field (wavorAias). 

' (c) Vulg. of S and K (‘arma’), and of Ca 
(‘armatura ’) 

(d) [Aben Ezra on Ca, ed. Smyrna, 18%5 (%3 
mons vel pw2n %, which latter is found 
also in the common text, but not in 
Mathews). | 


It will be seen at a glance that ancient authority 
is anything but decisive as to the meaning of 
ody. It will also appear that undue weight has 
been given to single passages in interpreting the 
word. We will now weigh the evidence for each 
of the above renderings. 


(1) Shields. 

The passage which seems chiefly to have in- 
fluenced early interpreters in favour of this render- 
ing is 2 Ch 239 (as compared with 2 K 1119), where 
the Chronicler has introduced niy3n immediately 
before nny. Thus (1) the Targ. and Vulg. give 
‘shields’ in 2 Ch, though they give other render- 
ings elsewhere ; (2) Abulwalid and Kimkhi (each 
in his B&. of Roots) specially refer to 2 Ch for 
‘shields.’ A second passage which influenced 
Kimkhi is Ca 4*, to which he appeals in com- 
menting on Jer and Ezk. 

Now neither of these passages is decisive for 
‘shields.’ In 2 Ch 239 myo is not a gloss on 
onby ; rather the Chronicler, missing one half of 


the familiar phrase, ‘spear and shield, : 
‘to fillup the gap. In Ca 4+ syby is indeed | 


NT 2 ae, z 
‘synonyms (cp. ¢.g. Ps 105%). Moreover, two con- 


added m) 


allel to }39, but parallel words need not be st1 


siderations tell decidedly against the rende 

‘shields’—(r) the authorities for it are com-— 
paratively late, eg. the Targ. on Ch is probably 
much later than the LXX of 2 S or of the Prophets ; — 
(2) the onnby were wfon the Syrians, a phrase — 
which suits any one of the other three renderings 
better than ‘shields.’ ae a 


(2) Quivers. 

This rendering can certainly claim the strongest 
support of ancient authority, but again one passage ~ 
(Jer 511!) has had an undue weight with some . 
early authorities. _ : F 
The dapérpas of the LXX (and ‘pharetras’ of — 
the Vulg.) in Jer and also in Ezk is due to the — 
mention of ‘arrows’ in the same verse of Jer. So — 
Rashi always appeals to Jer 511! when he explains — 
onby in his commentary, and Aben Ezra (ed. | 
Mathews) refers to the same passage. On the — 


other hand, the evidence of Josephus and Sym- 


machus is strong support for ‘quivers’ as a tra- 
ditional rendering. The former in ‘a narrative 
parallel to 2 S 87 writes rds te xpuoas:- hapérpas Kal 
tas wavorAias, and following 2 K 111° (=2 Ch 239) 
ddpara Te Kal hapérpas Kal el TL erepov cidos OzAov. 
We might accept ‘quivers’ (1) if it suited 2 K 1114, 
(2) if there were no more probable rendering. 


(3) Collars (or Bracelets). 


This rendering, again, seems to be due to undue 
deference to a single passage. It appears only in 
2S 87 and its parallel passage. Things of gold 
upon the Syrians must be ornaments of some kind, 
‘collars’ or ‘bracelets,’ so the translators seem to 
have argued. This rendering, however, does not 
satisfy the majority of the passages in which noby 
occurs, and may be dismissed. 


(4) Armour, Arms, Equipment. 


There is good authority for this rendering. — 
Little stress, indeed, can be laid on the LXX of 
2 Ch, but Aquila’s wavorAéas in 2 S is strong — 
support, although he may have given kAouots else- — 
where. The ‘arma’ and ‘armatura’ of the Vulg. 
are important, because independent of the LXX- 
and (as it seems) of Symmachus, Jerome’s frequent — 
resource in a difficulty. Next, if Aben Ezra be 


te —" eleey 


tos 


imeem 


jun 


he must be quoted for pwon oD 


are later glosses. Lastly, Josephus, 
making ¢apérpas his first choice as a 
ndering, shows some _ inclination towards a 
sneral term by adding kat tas ravorAias on 2S 
7 and kat et te érepov etdos SrAov on 2 K 112°, 


consideration of the word itself speaks for such a 
rendering as ‘arma.’ 
(2) nvby always appears in the plural, even in 
2K 11! (where it is coupled with the singular 
m3nn, used collectively acc. to Kimkhi) and in Ca 
|| 2971 Dy). 
nation, if the word is a synonym of o'S3 and 
_ bm. Moreover, the 53 of Ca 4* falls in with the 
_ same interpretation ; indeed, may not ‘wow 53 be 
~a Grecism (zavorAia:) if jy DN (7d. 3°) only a few 
verses off be opetor ? 

(6) Jer 5111 can be translated, ‘Take up the 
whole armour’ (a rendering which satisfies »xv). 
 (c) ‘Arms, armour’ suits the four remaining 
passages. 
_ (d) Lastly, we can account for the ancient inter- 
__ pretation, ‘quivers,’ if we accept ‘equipment’ as 
the true rendering. The sword and spear and 
~ shield are individualized (if the expression may be 
used), but the quiver is simply the main item of 
the general equipment, of the e¢ cetera in fact. 
Thus when the ‘equipment’ is spoken of, the 
‘quiver’ may be uppermost in the mind, and so 
tropically ‘equipment’ may be a rough synonym 
for quiver:;’.cp.Gn 27°. 

* My conclusion is that Thenius’ preference for 
‘Riistung’ as the rendering of prnby is justified by 
the facts at our disposal; and that Klostermann’s 
‘bracelets’ and the ‘ shields’ of the A.V. are inferior 
renderings. W. E. BARNEs. 


PEN 


TF OF 


Cambridge. 


P.S.—Jer 13” (Targ.) 10°)... YT TYE NT 
mnopyn sosw = ‘Can the leopard change his varie- 
gated armour’ (or ‘equipment’). Klostermann 
quotes this passage in favour of ‘ bracelets’ (‘rings’) 
and Roediger for ‘shields’ (‘shield-shaped spots’). 
Perhaps this is an instance of the use of onby 
(podw) as an independent Aramaic word; cp. 
Barhebr, on Ps 126° (127°) ed. de Lagarde (now 
=‘quiver’); but more probably the word is a 
loan-word in Aramaic, 


shields’ (common text) and ‘ quivers’ — 


Turning from ancient authorities we find that a_ 


This plural admits an easy ex-. 


| matologists, they seem in no case to have grappled 


eee el a 


She Mew Testament Coinage. — 
Every Bible handbook contains a short chapter 
on the coinage of the New Testament, but not one 


deals with the subject satisfactorily. Whatever — 
authority the various authors may have as numis-— 


a 


with the difficulties of Bimetallic Currencies and 
Fixed Ratios. The Roman coinage, however, in 
the reign of Tiberius was on a basis so similar to 
that of the Imperial coinage to-day, that the ques- 
tion might be easily disposed of. if it were only 
approached in the right way. 

A note in the margin of the Authorized Version 
(Mt 18%) gives the Roman ‘penny’ the long 
accepted, but quite erroneous, value of 74d. As 
the note is further interesting as an example of a hy 
false method of calculating value, it is worth ~ 
quoting in full: ‘The Roman penny is the eighth 
part of an ounce, which after five shillings the 
ounce is sevenpence halfpenny.’ This estimate of 
the price of silver, or more exactly 604d., is still 
accepted as its par value; silver, however, is so far 
depreciated that its actual selling value is only 
27d. per oz. In dealing with a silver coinage, 
such as the ancient shekel or modern rupee, this 
depreciation is a serious consideration ; in dealing 
with the Roman currency it is of no importance 
whatever. 

The Roman coinage, like our own, was on a 
gold basis, and just as our shilling is fixed at the 
twentieth part of a sovereign, though containing 


‘only 5d. worth of silver, so the dexartus was fixed 


at the twenty-fifth of an awrews, irrespectively of 
its intrinsic value. The Imperial sovereign weighs 
123} grains; the aureus weighed 1264 grains. 
The sovereign, however, is three-fortieths alloy ; 
the aureus was pure gold. |The ratio of the aureus 
to the sovereign is consequently 126} x 4o: 
1234+ x 37. This gives £1, 2s. 2d. as the value 
of the aureus, and to‘6d. for the denarius. 

It is interesting in this connexion to notice that 
as the ancient drachma corresponded to the 
denarius, so the modern drachma corresponds to 
the franc, or g#d., the Greek coinage having 
resisted any important alteration. 

With silver in its present depreciated condition, 
the stater (Mt 1727), or Jewish shekel, would be 
worth little more than a shilling. At the time, 
however, silver exceeded three times its present 
value, and the stater was equivalent to the tetra- 


ie Pere Le 


of Antioch, but for purposes of exchange 
was Officially tariffed at three denarii (2s. 7d.)._ 
As the denarius was a silver coin, and the daily 
pay of a private soldier, it is to be regretted that 
the suggestion of the American Revisers to trans- 
late it ‘shilling’ was not accepted. 

D. R. FoTHERINGHAM. 


Steglesthorne, Hull. 
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— She Beatitudes in the Cwenty- 
Bird (Psalm. 


Ir has been said that ‘the Psalter is in the Bible 
what the heart is in man.’ 
‘that the Twenty-third Psalm is in the Psalter what 
the Psalter is in the Bible ; for in it is contained, 
and from it may be deduced, the fulness of life 
and thought that abounds throughout the Book of 
But may we not go a step farther and 
_ say that in it also—in this short Psalm of six verses 


Psalms. 


It might also be said 


and blessedness fully revealed and clearly de 
in the words of the blessed Master. 
verses of the Psalm in order, an he 
responding Beatitudes in the parallel colu 
designating the ideas contained in, and common 
to, both by one title descriptive of the phase of 
blessedness referred to in each. ; 
Two Beatitudes of Jesus have not found a é 
in the comparison, namely, ‘ Blessed are the merci-_ 
’ ful: for they shall obtain mercy,’ and ‘ Blessed are 
the peace-makers: for they shall be called the 
One reason for this is, that the 
Twenty-third Psalm does not take into considera- 


children of God.’ 


-—there is to be found, as it 
essence of the blessed gospel ac 
was condensed in the memo ayings of Jes 
called the Beatitudes? The parallel columns bel 
are an attempt to exhibit this; and if there b 
reason and success in the effort, this Psalm ma) 
be said to owe its wonderful popularity to the 


we. 


We take 


TITLE. 
Spiritual 
Satisfaction. 


Spiritual 
Contentment. 
Spiritual 
Restoration 


and 


Spiritual 
Comfort. 


Spiritual 
Compensation. 


Spiritual 
Resignation. 


Spiritual Rest. 


TWENTY-THIRD Psat. 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want. 


He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He 
leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod 
.and Thy staff they comfort me. 

| Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies: 
| Thou anointest my head with oil ; 
my cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life. 


And I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever (margin, ‘to 
length of days’). 


tion—what the gospel of Jesus could never over- 
look—the blessings which come through our 
relationship with our fellow-men. 
own conduct showed the need of this completing 
gospel truth; for whilst at one time he would 


The Psalmist’s 


BEATITUDES OF Jesus (Matt. v. 3-10). 


CoMMENTS, 


Blessed are they that hunger and) 


thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled. 

Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. 


Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. 


Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 


The Lord is the Shepherd 
of those that seek to do His 
will. 


Verses 3 and 4 of the 
Psalm are closely connected, 
as the ‘yea’ testifies, and 
both together find their par- 
allel in the second Beatitude. 


The kingdom of heaven, 
foreshadowed in the Psalm 
as the Feast in the Fight 
before the enemy, is the rich 
compensation. 

The proud in spirit seek to 
obtain or claim as a right ; 
the poor in spirit a//ow good- 
ness and mercy to follow 
them. 

That ‘rest which remain- 
eth for the people of God.’ 
‘In Thy presence there is 
fulness of joy.’ 


show himself merciful, at another he would ‘ breathe 
out cruelty’; whilst at one time he would pray for 
peace, at another he would invoke vengeance. 
There is, then, a blessedness in the Beatitudes, of © 
which the Twenty-third Psalm has no foretaste. 


d arrange the cor-_ 


place 


——— 
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- MarsHaty B. Lane. 
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“She Hafestinian Spriac Version.’ 
reply of the Rev. G. Margoliouth to my 


sts, in its first part, on a misunderstanding of my 
’ words. His view that N32¥ was an abbreviation 
of suyay nypy of the Harklensian Version, and 
_ showed an unmistakable dependence on the latter 
(Liturgy, p. 46; Version, pp. 4, 17, 18), appeared 
_ to me, and is really, so strange, that I was satis- 
fied to mention it and call it so. What follows 
in my notice gives my own view, and does not 
_ take him to task for a supposition which he did 
not advance. In the passage from Kings is the 
most important difference from the LXX text: 
the reading droOvyjoKxwv for Oavaros (2 K 2%), 
_ This is shared by Lucian, but also by the Peshito, 
_ and therefore the latter may be the source for our 
version, as well as for Lucian, That the publica- 
tion of Mr. Margoliouth was written in October 
1896, before the new texts in this dialect were 
published, I did not take sufficiently into account, 
as it came into my hands but in the present year, 
else I might have expressed myself in a different 
way ; for this I willingly apologize. 
Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. = 


+ 


JoB rir. 25-27. 
TuatT the M.T.! is corrupt will not be questioned. 
For (a) nsf 35p3 is impossible Hebrew, and the 
error is probably due to the copyist’s reminiscence 
of the unique expression n¥ 43D (Is 171°); the 
_ verb 4p) is not suitable to the context and the 
plural cannot be right. (4) The word 1, whether 
we take it to mean stvauger or another, cannot be 
right; for it is scarcely probable that the person, 
Job was hoping to see, would not be seen by others, 
and it is difficult to imagine what good it would do 
Job if other people did not see that person. 
(c) The phrase *pna *m93 wD is entirely dis- 
connected. Yet these difficulties by no means 
justify Dr. Bickell’s emendation, in which he 
leaves out about a third of the original. His 
Hebrew is as follows (without points) :— 

on ‘oa NYT UNI 

sey Sy pan) 

met nop32 IY op’ 

nos mins wnt 

yona ma 15> 

1 M,T. =Massoretic Text. 
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blessings and | 


ice of his publication (Z.7%, ix. 511, 562) 


(Vienna Oriental Journal, 1892, p. 329) 


show that "Sy in the second line may mean my 


tal 
only translate one of the three altered lines, — 
namely, the fourth: ‘And a curse will take hold — 
of my opponents.’ The two other emended lines, — 
that is, the second and third, I cannot translate, — 
not knowing the grammatical relation of }iNN&) to — 


“y Dp’ Dr. Bickell cites Job 72! 1716 2128 to 


is 


— 


grave. 1 confess I cannot find this meaning in 
these passages nor anywhere in the Old Testa- __ 
ment, and "w in the fourth line, for the usual 
my, does not occur, and does not sound like 


Hebrew. But the last line but one is exegetically 
impossible ; for the general tone of the chapter 
forbids us to think that Job was in a cursing 
mood. The most serious objection, however, to 
Dr. Bickell’s restoration is, How are we to account i 
for the intrusion of the extra matter into'the M.T.? - 

Can the superfluous words be explained as clerical 

errors of sound, sight, or reminiscence? The 
versions are quite against Dr. Bickell. The 
Vulgate and Sahidic imply the M.T.; the very 
blunders of the Syriac bear witness to it. The. 

line 27°, for example, is wanting in this version, 
because it is almost a dittograph of, and identical 

in meaning with, the preceding line. In 27? the 
translator read "1 nb ANT as sind INT, Ze. NII NN, 

thus leaving out a } as dittograph, and read ‘pna “ 
for the M.T. ‘pna. The LXX, though corrupt, 


imply the M.T. It is to be observed that the 
LXX. nowhere translate the word inns as they do 


in Is 44° 48, where the word is an attribute of 
God, 7.2. wera radra and «is Tov aiéva respectively, 
—a beautiful and correct representation of Him 
who is Zas¢, not by comparison, but the Everlast. 
Notice, by the way, that Ss is, in the former 
passage, parallel to jiWMN just as it is in Job. 
Therefore, the line ofda yap dri dévdads éorw 6 
éxdvew pe péAXwv is a good sense rendering of the 
Hebrew, read thus :— 


FIANNA PNT AT 28 


Undoubtedly, Dr. Bickell is a Hebrew scholar, 
and would never have so mutilated the original 
but for his fond theory that Job must have 
written in a particular metre. Surely Job’s faith 
was above measure and his inspired message to 
sinful man greater than his Muse! Against this 
it might be urged that the theory of metre Is 
established by cumulative proof; that is, there 
are many corrupt passages in Job which may 
easily be restored on this hypothesis. But all 
this is in itself a great assumption. I venture to 
say (1) that many passages appear to us corrupt 
because, owing to the scanty hterary remains ot 


v 


- 


? Bees 


them. 
be restored without metre, but one must under- 


stand the idiom and genius of the language | 


thoroughly. I regret that, for the sake of 


defending the truth, I am compelled to seem 


* 


self-asserting. The chief error in this passage is 
‘pn for the original 139; the cause of error being 
(r) the unusual number of the guttural letters &, 
m,n, ¥, and 3 in verses 24-27. (2) There is 
positive proof that the words na, 4, ph, and pn, 


‘have been the cause of error in the following 


passages. In Hos 8!, the LXX represent 72M oN 
by «is «éArov adrév, which implies Opn ON in 
Ps 2216 it is self-evident that ‘nd is an error for 
‘an; in Pr 20” Bnd is, by the LXX, translated 
sae, mD3n, anticipating the 7 of the next word 
min): “pm, Job 23°, was read *pna by the LXX 
and Vulgate, ze. ev d& KdéAr@ pov, 7% sinu meo. 
(3) The assumed original 13m is preceded by two 
words, and followed by one, beginning with the 


guttural >, I should therefore read the Hebrew as 
follows :— 


on Na MYT IN 

pop ray Sy pans 

"WI OM NBPI MY INN) 
:mbx. mins 

ry vay SAMs ON WN 
sian ima $5 anyd 


‘And I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And the Everlasting shall stand on the earth. 
And after my skin is coagulated (hardened), and 
My flesh has become sound, I shall see God. 
Whon I shall see for myself, and my eyes behold: 
All my inmost affections have hoped for a Deliverer !’ 


With 26* compare Ez 37°% m5. Ts 76. Ps 
Boa N. HErz. 


Rest and Comfort. 


In Tue Exposirory Times of February 1897 (p. 
239) I pointed out, with reference to Luke 1625 
Gn 5”, and other passages, that rest and comfort 
are almost identical for Semitic feeling. I was 
not aware, then, that from the two manuscripts 
from which Mrs. Lewis is bringing out the new 
edition of the Lvangeliarium flrerosolymitanum 
the one has really onan, ‘he is comforted, in ee 
16” ; the other minb, ‘he is a¢ res¢.’ Resch, in the 
Hebrew translation, which has just appeared, 
renders 3, ‘he is a¢ rest.’ In the Bible Dictionary 


Hebrew, we cannot quite understand | 
(2) Those that are admittedly corrupt may 


I miss a reference 
the article Comfort. 


Maulbronn. 


The Etymology of mn. 


In the September number of THe ExposIToRY 
Times (p. 531) an account is given of an article inthe _ 


Jewish Quarterly Review of last July by Mr. G. H. 
Skipwith, who contends that the etymological sense 


of Yahveh is ‘he will be,’ which is an abbreviated 
‘God will be’ 


form of the fuller expression v 
( Yahveh-el) in the sense of ‘ God will be with us.’ 


That this is the only possible etymology of — 


Vahveh I emphasized even a year ago in that sorely 
abused book Ancient Heb. Tradition (p. 115), and 
appealed further (p. 101) to the ancient Babylonian 
proper name /kin-ka-tlu, ‘may God be (exist) for 
thee:’ 


amlak, ‘may God be (exist) for him’ (amlak being 
plur. majestat. for malik; cf. the divine name 
Milcom among the Ammonites). ‘ 
Further, Iam still of opinion that it was Moses 
who first, attaching himself to older ideas, as these 
present themselves in the name /kdim-ka-zlu, trans- 
formed the ancient Semitic divine name 47 or Ya 
(with nominative ending Yaum) into Yahveh, and 
in this way gave to it a new content of meaning. 
If the Semites of Babylonia from the time of 
Sargon of Akkad preferred to give the name Za to 
the ancient Babylonian earth-and-sea god En-ki 
(‘lord of the earth’), this is an instance also of 
Western Semitic influence. Za, who is also the 
creator of man and who formed him from the clay, 
La, the ‘good’ god xar’ éfoxyv, probably became 
the earth-and-sea god through his identification 
with Zn-ki, And if Za (pronounced Za) is origin- 
ally simply a fusing of the Western Semitic creator 


of the world and god of heaven, /a, with the ~ 


Babylonian earth-and-sea god, Z-f7, then it is also 
explicable how in the Hebrew collection of Psalms. 
a priminite a hymn very slightly retouched should 
have been preserved from the time of Abraham in 
the anonymous Psalm 93. 
Finally, let me still remark that as the forms 4-a 
(pronounced a7 or 7; cf. Heb. ‘8 in proper names, 


Ancient Heb. Trad. p. 116) and La (pronounced 
ja) interchange, so also the name of the god Za is 
written not only Z-a (e the sign for ‘house’) but 
occasionally also 4-e (Greek *Aos). 
Fritz HoMMEL. 
Munich. 
Printed by Morrison & Gis LIMITED, Tanfield Works, and 
Published by T. & T, CLark, 38 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, It is requested that all literary communications 


be addressed to THE Epiror, 12 Clarendon Terrace, 
Dundee. 


I am able now to cite another interesting © . 
analogue, namely, the Ethiopian name Yekind- — 


celal 


amit Se 


te EAPOSITORY- TIMES. 


SSS EEEEEEEDEinmN Scene 


Qlofes of Recent€ Exposition. 


_ Wuart is it that keeps us back from the practice 
of prayer for the dead? 
_ Plumptre, without much effort of imagination, 
into the workings of the heart of the man who 
first considered that the prayers which he had 
offered for friend or brother during his life need 
not cease, and ought not to cease, at his death. 


We can enter, says Dean 


Yet it is only one man here and one man there 
in all the Reformed Church that has followed the 
practice. What is it that keeps us back? It is 
mainly this, that for the Reformed Church the 
Bible is still the authority for religious practice, 
and the Bible does not encourage prayer for the 
dead. 

Dean Plumptre thinks that the Bible does 
encourage it. He quotes from the Apocrypha, 
which we need not mind. He also says that the 
prayer of St. Paul for Onesiphorus, as distinct 
from his household, that ‘he may find mercy of 
the Lord in that day’ (2 Ti 1/618), is probably 
an example of prayer for the dead. He even 
refers to a certain ‘scholarly and thoughtful 
article’ in the Church of England Quarterly 
Review for April 1880, which finds an instance 
of prayer for the dead in Ps 1321, ‘ Lord, remem- 
ber to David all his anxious care’—assuming of 
course the post-Davidic date of the Psalm. And 
he rests his scriptural case on that. So it is 

VoL. X.—2. 


evident that the Bible does not encourage it, and 
the Church will not have it. 


Here and there, however, we find an unsus- 
The latest and 
most surprising is Bishop Welldon. In his book 
on Zhe Hope of Immortality, already noticed here, 


pected Protestant believe in it. 


Bishop Welldon suddenly lays down the precept 
that we may and must pray for the dead. He 
At least 
he does not rest it upon ‘isolated passages’ of 
He rests it upon the doctrine of the 


does not rest the doctrine on Scripture. 


Scripture. 
Communion of Saints. 


Without prayer for the dead the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, he thinks, has nothing in 
it. It is prayer for the dead that creates and 
energizes the assurance that the dead are still the 
living. If we do not pray for them, we do not 
believe that they are, far less have communion 
The practice of prayer for the dead 


does not rest on isolated passages of Scripture, 


with them. 


but it does rest, he argues, on the whole con- 
ception of immortality there. It was not taught 
by Christ, but the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints was taught by Christ, ‘and from that 


doctrine flows the spiritual sympathy of which 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


intercessory prayer is the expression, between the 


living and the dead.’ 


The last word of the Old Testament is an old 
In his little book with the curious title, 
G. Campbell Morgan 


offence. 
elsewhere noticed, Mr. 
seeks to remove it. 


The last sentence of the Old Testament is 
The last 
sentence of the New is ‘The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with the saints’—as the Revised 
Version has accurately restored it. 


‘Lest I smite the earth with a curse.’ 


Now ‘curse’ 
and ‘saints’ have one idea underlying both. It 
is the idea of separation or devotion to God. 
The city of Jericho was devoted, separated to 
God. When Achan took of the devoted thing, 
he himself was devoted. ‘The people of God as 
‘saints’ are set apart to God. Achan was de- 
voted to God for judgment ; the saints are devoted 
for glory. But the one idea lies under both. It 
is the absolute sovereignty of God. When God’s 
sovereignty was wearied under the Old Covenant, 
it was realized under the New. The law was 


given by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ. 


When we go back as far as we can go, we come 


_ to what the Bible calls ‘the beginning,’ and ‘in 


the beginning’ we find God. 
alone. 


But God is not 
‘In the beginning was the Word,’ adds 
the evangelist. And this Word, he afterwards 
tells us, is Jesus Christ. For he says (rt Jn 1?) 
‘the life was manifested, and we have seen, and 
bear witness, and declare unto you the life, the 
eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.’ It is Jesus Christ. He 
says he has seen this Word, which was in the 
beginning with God and was God, he has seen 
and heard, and his hands have handled Him. It 
is Jesus Christ. 


Therefore, the life of Jesus Christ begins before 
the birth in Bethlehem. Most of our ‘ Lives of 


Christ’ begin with that, and are in error. Mr. 
Alexander Patterson, who recently wrote a volur 


on The Greater Life and Work of Christ (which © 


was published by. the Fleming H. Revell Com-_ 


pany of Chicago), begins with ‘Christ in the 


Eternal Past.’ 


But is there anything that we know of Christ 
in the eternal past beyond the fact of His exist- 
ence? Yes, we know what He was doing. Says 
the evangelist again, ‘He was in the bosom of 
the Father’ (Jn 118), and that is the evangelist’s 
Hebrew way of saying that he was in enjoyment 
of the Father’s love. 
Jesus’ breast at supper, and Lazarus was received 


John himself leaned on 
into Abraham’s bosom. Both are the ancient 
Eastern figure for the enjoyment of sheltering love. 
But yet more plainly Jesus tells us what He was 
doing in the eternal past. He says, ‘ Father, I 
will that they also whom Thou hast given Me, be 
with Me where I am; that they may behold My 
glory, which Thou hast given Me.’ And what is 
this glory that He would have them see? It is 
the glory of being loved of the Father. ‘ For,’ He 
adds, ‘Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of 
the world.’ His life in the eternal past was a life 
of glory, and that was where the glory lay—He 
was loved of the Father. 


But more than that, we can tell how the 
thoughts of the Father and the Son were occu- 
pied. Their thoughts were of man. They were 
not exclusively of man, but they were of man. 
First, they were bent upon the creation of man, 
‘Let us make man.’ The plural is explained in 


many ways. There is no way that is less objection- 


able, even less historically objectionable, than this. 


There is no way that gives us so much theological — 
meaning. But their thoughts were also bent upon 


the redemption of man. ‘Ye were redeemed,’ 
says the Apostle Peter (11*°0), ‘not with corruptible’ 


things, with silver and gold, from your vain 


manner of life handed down from your fathers ; 


but with precious blood, as of a lamb without — 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of 


n of the world, but was manifested at 
of the times for your sake, who through’ 
Him are believers in God.’ And finally, their 
‘thoughts were intent upon man’s sanctification, 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with every 

_ spiritual blessing in the heavenly places in Christ : 

even as He chose us in Him before the founda- 

_ tion of the world, that we should be holy and 

without blemish before Him in love’ (Eph 1°), 


Now in all this the interest of the Son was 
great. For He was chosen to be the minister 
of the creation of man, of his redemption, and of 
his sanctification. And He knew what it would 
cost Him. We read in the Apocalypse (Rev 138) 
of ‘the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
_ foundation of the world.’ In spite of its surprise, 
-expositors take the expression in this meaning. 
He foresaw Himself as the Lamb. He was slain 
from the foundation of the world. His interest in 
the work that lay before Him in time was surely 


t 
a wery great. 


In the new volume of sermons by the late Pro- 

_ fessor Hort, which Messrs. Macmillan have pub- 
lished (Cambridge and other Sermons), there are 
two which go together. One of them is headed 

_ ‘The Church and its Members,’ the other ‘ Baptism 
and Confirmation.’ The first defines the Church. 
And the definition of the Church of which Pro- 
fessor Hort approves, he finds in ‘a form of 
prayer ordered to be used, and still sometimes 
used, before sermons.’ The form is ‘Ye shall 


pray for Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that is, 
for the whole congregation of Christian people 
dispersed throughout the world.’ 


Professor Hort knows no other use of the name 
Church than that. His own ‘little congregation’ is 
a part of that whole, ‘an image of the universal 
‘Church.’ But he calls it a congregation. ‘The 
Church,’ he repeats in the second sermon, ‘is the 


meaning, of the word Church, what does Professor 


| Hort understand by Baptism? He says that we 


cannot tell what Baptism is until we have seen 
what the Church is, He has stated the meaning 
of the Church in his first sermon; in his second — 
he states the meaning of Baptism. 


The first thing to notice about Baptism, says 
Professor Hort, is that ‘it is the way of becoming 
a member of the Church.’ He says there is more 
in Baptism than that. He afterwards says that 
that is only half the truth about Baptism. What 
In 
explaining this first half, he divides it into two 
He quotes the words, ‘We receive this 


the other half is, we shall see in a moment. 


aspects. 
child into the congregation of Christ’s flock,’ and 
he says that in one aspect it concerns us, in 
another it concerns the child. 


It concerns us, because we are a congregation 
of Christ’s flock, because we represent the Holy 
Church throughout the world. We take the child 
into our number simply because our number is a 
fragment of the great number of the redeemed. 
The act reminds us that we are not separate, that 
we are not complete; it reminds us of the large 
meaning of ‘membership’; it recalls the sacred 
duties which we owe to the other members. 


And it concerns the child. For the child is 
then and there taken from the outer darkness and 
loneliness of the stormy world. As it grows up, 
all Christian influences surround it, ‘not by acci- 
dent, as might happen to a child not baptized, but ~ 
as its proper right.’ It has not to win its way by 
special trials, so as to be counted as one of the 
worshippers of Christ. We treat it as one whose 
true home is in the Church. 
its earliest youth a Christian. 
pass by. The child grows up to youth, 
accepted as a Christian by its baptism in infancy, 


We treat it as from 
And so the years 
It was 


5? 


though it was too young to know or understand 
anything about Christ, much less believe in Him. 
But those who believe in Christ must confess 
Him. Therefore, it is but right that the same pro- 
fession should be openly made by those who were 
too young to make it for themselves before. 
They make it now, says Professor Hort, before 
the bishop, as representing the great Catholic 
Church, and we call it Confirmation. 


The first half of Baptism, then, is entrance into 
the Church. It is the act of the members of 
the Church. The other half is the act of God 
alone. ‘By Baptism God declares us to be His 
children.’ God ‘has ordained a certain pledge 
by which each man may assure himself that he 
has a right to say, “Iam a child of God,” and 
that pledge is Baptism.’ 


Yet Baptism is not to Professor Hort ‘a con- 
juring trick, by which something starts into being 
within the child which was not there before. 
The water can do no more than common water. 
The words can do no more than common words, 
But the whole Baptism, water and words together, 
is what Christ Himself appointed as the way of 
entrance into the kingdom of God. God by it 
formally acknowledges the child as His own, 
gives him by it a right and title to enter on 
all the benefits which belong to His children. 
Henceforth the child, as he grows up, may look 
back to his baptism, and take comfort from it 
in knowing that he is no stranger to the Almighty 
God in heaven above.’ 

That is Professor Hort’s theory and practice of 
Baptism. 
he does not once mention the word adult. 


The writers in The Mew World (Gay and Bird) 
are prepared to be called ‘advanced,’ and Oey 
generally take pains to deserve it. 
exceptions. 


Still there: are 
In the current number, the number 
for the quarter beginning with September, there is 
an article by Dr. Orello Cone of Boston which 
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contains this as one of its first sentences : ‘The 
Old Testament prophecy that the Messiah should 


come out of Judah, or that He would be a lineal 


descendant of David in the natural order, their 
age could not let stand in its original sense, and 
accordingly produced the legend of the miracu- 


lous conception of the mother of Jesus.’ There ~ 


is also a review by Professor Howison of 
California, which speaks of ‘the deep and real 
grounds, psychological and epistemological, of 
the ever-growing human distrust of the miracu- 
lous.’ But between these two papers there lies 
an article by Dr. J. H. Denison of Williamstown, 
which seeks to show the belief in the miraculous 
to be as reasonable as ever it was, undisturbed 
by science, untouched by. philosophy. 


Miracles, says Dr. Denison, are undisturbed by 
science. It is true that there is a widespread 
notion that the miracles of Scripture have been 
discredited by. science. But it is a delusion. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is 
not science but philosophy that has cast the 
miraculous in a dubious light, and that is a 
Science has to do with physical 
Within that region 
it reaches results which are practically exact. 


different matter. 
phenomena and their cause. 


But miracles, if there are miracles, lie outside 
that region. To get at them science must call 
in the aid of philosophy. And philosophy never 
Philosophy, there- 


fore, may cast miracles in a dubious light, has so 


reaches perfectly exact results. 


cast them for the moment in many minds, but 
it never can disprove them. 


This does not mean that men of science are 
no longer found who disbelieve the miraculous. 
They are not so numerous as they used to be, 
but they are still there. Only they are never 
men of science pure and simple. When they 
disbelieve the miracles of the Bible, they are 
partly also philosophers. Their method is to 
lay down a general thesis. The latest form of 
this thesis is a modification of Hume’s famous 
postulate. It is laid down in this form: ‘A 


hing arent AG Pacon | is eure | 


is partly scientific and partly philosophical. 
Science has investigated part of nature and dis- 
covered its laws. It has not covered the whole 
breadth of nature. In order to exclude miracle 
E from nature altogether, it must summon philosophy 
a its aid. Philosophy penetrates into the regions 
where physical science cannot go, and it makes 
discoveries there. But even if it comes back to 
tell us that in all its search it has not found 
the miraculous, we have not reached the postulate 
that miracles do not occur. For philosophy has 
‘to do with theories, it can never determine facts. 


One of the ways in which science is used to 
discredit miracle is the way of accumulation. A 
_ vast stock of marvellous stories is gathered from 

_all the nations upon the face of the earth. These 
stories are mythical. They bear some outward 
qa resemblance to the miraculous stories of Scripture. 
4 The conclusion is drawn that all stories of a like 
= 
7 To not a few this conclusion 
But it goes beyond its 
In the first place, 


are mythical also. 
is irresistible and final. 
rights. ‘careful observation 
reveals more and more clearly the fact that 
there is a large class of apparently supernatural 
phenomena which cannot possibly be explained 
by it. And in the second place, the myths that 
have been accumulated are actually of a different 
order from the miraculous narratives of Scripture. 
‘They are simply marvellous; the miracles of 
Scripture move in an atmosphere that is moral 
and spiritual. 

Take an illustration. When the first accounts 

of falling meteors came to hand, men of science 
rejected them. Scientific observation had estab- 
lished certain facts about the atmosphere. ‘These 
facts were not contradicted by the falling of meteors. 
But where science stopped, philosophy began. 
Philosophy speculated that the atmosphere ex- 
tended only a few miles, and that was accepted 


as a law of nature. 


it.’ Now this position is not scientific. | impossible. 


| weight of evidence to prove them. The evid 


‘from oppositions of science, we have but to claim 


nature are mythical, and the miracles of Scripture . 


: : 
_ But if the atw 
extended only a few miles, falling meteors 
So then they contradicted a 
nature, and, therefore, they: required a sup 


that came to hand at first came from men who © 
“were untrained in scientific methods. Their 
stories were accounted for by the general love — 
of the miraculous and by the ignorance of the 
common mind. 


In order, then, to free the miracles of Scripture 


that they belong to a sphere that is beyond its 
ken. Science must then hand over their investi- 
gation to philosophy. Philosophy may be hostile | 
or friendly. But being philosophy and not 
science, it can never decide the question. Its 
results are never complete and final. 


Now the claim which Dr. Denison makes for _ 
the miracles of Scripture, and especially for the 
miracles of the New Testament, is that they do 
move in a sphere that is beyond the reach of 
It is the sphere of intense spiritual 
exaltation. St. Paul’s expression for it is, ‘the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost.’ This ‘baptism’ is 
Its fruits are love, joy, peace, 
meekness, 


science. 


an ethical fact. 
gentleness, goodness, 
temperance. And even when its fruits were in- 
sufficiently realized, the fact of its existence was 


There were unseemly divisions 


long-suffering, 


unquestioned. 
among the early Corinthian Christians, but the 
baptism of the Spirit still made them Christians. 
That was their one hall-mark. And everyone 
who had it recognized the obligation which lay 
upon him to realize its ethical fruits. Now it 
is to this ethical exaltation that St. Paul attributes 
the miracles. They are all results of the baptism 


of the Holy Spirit. 


Dr. Denison does not say that science has 
nothing whatever to do with these miracles. The 
exaltation from which they come is partly physical. 


‘ 
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It expresses itself in trances which come partly 
within the physical range, as well as in specific 
operations on the body, which come largely 
within that range. To that extent they belong 
to the field of scientific investigation. And they 
meet the demands of science. As phenomena, 
as facts, they are as fully and as credibly attested 
as science can reasonably demand. The letters 
of St. Paul to the Galatians and Corinthians have 
been sifted by the most thorough criticism, and 
pronounced authentic. Their date has been fixed 
at not more than thirty years after the crucifixion. 
St. Paul, as an eye-witness of what he relates, is 
just as trustworthy as Pliny. Huis account of the 
extraordinary things which occurred under his 
own observation are as much entitled to credence 


/ as Pliny’s account of the eruption of Vesuvius. 


In fact, St. Paul’s evidence is the more valuable, 
because it is so incidental. His letters are not 
written on the subject of miracles, or to prove 
them. They aré written to people who, like 
himself, experienced such things, and his allusion — 
to them grows out of the necessary discussion 
of Church affairs. 


St. Paul bears witness carry all the credibility to 


In short, the miracles to which 


science that past events can ever carry. If 
science rejects that evidence, it is not because 
it is insufficient for that part of the miraculous 
which comes within the range of scientific search ; 
it Is because science has ceased to be science, 
and, becoming philosophy falsely so called, has 
pronounced that miracles do not occur. 


The Greek of he Early Church and he Magan Ritual, 


By Prorrssor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., ABERDEEN. 


III. THANKING THE GOD. 


THE first class of votive inscriptions takes the 
simple form, ‘I, so-and-so, thank the goddess.’ 
This is one of the most widespread votive formule. 
At Hierapolis, in the Lycos Valley, ®dAaBiavds 
evxyapiaT® TH Ged (C.B.,1 No, 17); at Ephesus, 
edxapior® TH Apréudi, Stépavos, and ebyapicra cou, 
KipiaApreut, I. Sxdarwos (C.B., p. 90; Inscr. Brit. 
Mus., 578, 579); in the Katakekaumene, dvvarj 
Ge cixapiord Antd (C.B., p. 90); at Dionys- 
opolis, ebxapiord Mytpt Antd (C.B., No. 53). 

No phrase is more characteristic of Pauline 
expression and thought than ‘I thank God’ (or 
‘my God’), edxapioré 7G OcG (uov)—the same 
words rise to the mouth of Paul in addressing the 
Colossians, for example, that must have been 
familiar to them in their pagan days. 

The word ¢ixapirH is not confined to inscrip- 
tions of this simple form. Sometimes, in those of 
the third class, the participle takes the place of 
the finite tense, edxapictoica dvéornoey (Smyrn. 

* As I shall frequently have to refer to the text of inscrip- 


tions published in my Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I 
use the abbreviation C.Z. to denote it. 


Mouseion, No. $0’), which is really equivalent to 
edyapiotyoe kal adveornoe. Sometimes the dedica- 
tory inscription is called a ‘thanksgiving,’ edxapio- 
typtov: this word is not used in the New Testa- 
ment. 

In Christian inscriptions of Syria a similar 
formula occurs. Compare le Bas-Waddington, No. 
1917, Iwdvvys Seovnpov yaprovAdpios «vxapioTav 
TO OcG pov ex Oepediwv extioa, and No. 2459, 
ebxapiorou aity obv TO mavToKparopt Bed. 


IV. BLEssING THE GoD. 


A rare class of votive inscription is found in the 
Katakekaumene. ‘We bless (the god) on behalf of 
Hermophilus,’ eiAoyotpev trép “Eppodirov (Smyrn. 
Mous., No. bof’). This inscription might at the first 
glance be taken for Christian ; it expresses the same 
thought as Luke in the last words of his Gospel 
(24°"): ‘They were continually in the temple blessing 
God,’ evAoyotvres tov @edv, or 1%, ‘ He spake, bless- 


ing God,’ éAddev edhoyGv rév @Oedv. The word is 
common and characteristic in the Synoptic 
Gospels. James (3°) has evAoyotpey tov Kipuov 


kat watépa, Paul, on the other hand, tends to use 


age 


mploys ie éorw when he blesses God. 
; t, though only one example of this formula 


_edAoyéw is sufficiently common in the next class, 
in which the person who has been chastised for his 


or the wonderful works of the god («(é)Aoyav cov 

ras Suvdy(e)is). 
one case called <tAoyia, ‘I dedicated a blessing’ 
(sec. xili.). 

The following case stands midway between the 
two classes. Metrophanes and Flavianus, the two 
orphan sons of Philippicus, had been plundered 
and ill-treated in their helplessness; and the god 

had destroyed (d:épOepe) their enemies, and the 
village had punished them. Wherefore, when the 
god demanded it, one of them, in 210 a.D., 
dedicated an inscribed stele, blessing the divine 
power, because [etc.]: [02 0 draitnbelis éorndAo- 
ypddyoa [ciAoyav ras Galas Svvdp(e)is, Ste [—].1 

Here no sin has been committed by the dedicator 
(which would place it in the following class,) but a 
debt has been incurred by him, and payment is 
demanded by the god. But a debt approximates 
closely to a sin; and in the inscriptions one in- 
stance of the close connexion between the two 
-__ ideas occurs in the phrase used by the Lycian slave 
Xanthos, épapriav 6¢(€)Aérw Myvi Tupavve, Hv od pr) 
dvvyrar eEerkdoacba, ‘Let him be a debtor to Men 
in respect of asin (é.e. let him be guilty of a sin) 
which he shall not be able to expiate.’ The same 
approximation of the terms ‘debt’ and ‘sin’ is 
found in Lk 1324, where the expression changes 
from dpaptwAds to ddeAérys, without any real 
change of sense, apparently from mere aiming at 
variety in verbal expression.” 

The inexpiable sin, which is mentioned in the 
quotation from Xanthos, made in the preceding 
paragraph, consists in prying curiously into the 
things of the god, os av roAurpaypovyoy Ta TOU 


Geod 7) mepreipydonrar, duapriav dpererw x«.T.d. 
There is an interesting parallel in the Gospels 


1 The restoration is mine, and seems required by the sense 
and the spaces, though involving one of those awkward 
changes of person which are common in Anatolian inscrip- 
tions. In the inscription as published in Athenische 
Mittheilungen, vi. p. 273, no restoration is given. Buresch 
(Aus Lydien, p. 113) gives one which is quite unusual in 
form. 

21 think little stress can be laid on Ewald’s conjecture, 


yetv in th sense sot? blessing men; and he 
€ votive inscriptions is known, yet the verb. 


sin by the god, dedicates a stele, blessing the god | 


i 


The stele which is dedicated is in | 


“(Mk 3%), 8 Os av Brac bnychoy eis TO ee 73 duo 
. +. &oxos erat aiwviov dpaptiparos (co 
Mt r23!f, Lk 121): here the whole formula has — 
precisely the form in which hundreds of threats : 
and denunciations against the guilty are expressed 
in the inscriptions of Asia ay (see seczay. 
ad. fin.). ws 

Deissmann’s note on the watae of Xanthos 
bring out some other noteworthy biblical parallels, 
which I need not repeat (ewe Bibelstudien, p. 52). 

It must be remembered in estimating all these 
cases and parallels, that we have not merely to 
put the question, What did Paul (or any other 
writer concerned) mean by these words? It 
would often be impossible to frame a reply to that 
question. But in such cases the question can 
often be put with profit, What meaning would the 
recipients of the letter gather from these words? 
They would understand the words in the light of 
the usage familiar to them throughout their life. 
Then those who believe (as I do) that Paul’s 
expression was adapted to, and to a large extent 
determined by, the character and mind of his 
correspondents, will be slow to believe that he 
had no regard to the sense which their previous 
circumstances and education would lead them to 
take from his words. 

The inscription of Metrophanes and laviaure 
just quoted, should be compared with that of 
Skollos and Tatias (see sec. vili.), which belongs to 
the following class and ends with a blessing: 
edAoyel Myrpi ’Aripute kal Myvi Trépov. 


a. 


V. INSCRIPTIONS OF CONFESSION. 


By far the most common and noteworthy class of 
votive inscriptions is what may be called the Cozz/fes- 
sions. ‘In the inscriptions of this class found at 
Dionysopolis, the authors are represented as having 
approached the temple, or engaged in the service of 
the deity, while polluted with some physical or 
moral impurity, and therefore unfit to appear 
before the god; they are chastized by the god, 
generally with some disease, sometimes through their 
property, or, perhaps, their children ; they confess 
and acknowledge their fault; they appease the 
god by sacrifice and expiation, or by some gift or 
dedication; they are freed by the god from their 
chastisement ; finally, they narrate the whole cir- 
cumstances in a public inscription as a warning 
and an exemplar to all men not to treat the god 


making these eighteen workmen into debtors of the treasury. | lightly’ (C.B., p. 134 f.). 


cee ae TY oy 
pew vt ; 
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In the Katakekaumene many examples of this 
class of inscriptions are found. In them the pro- 
cedure is much the same. ‘There is not the same 
stress laid on the fact that the authors approached 
the temple while impure; they are merely said to 
have committed some fault and been punished by 
the god. 

Before discussing these inscriptions word by 
word, it is well to point out a parallel in the 
New Testament to the general thought in them. 
Remembering that the commonest form of punish- 
ment inflicted by the god was bodily disease, we 
must be struck with the inscription C.B. 43. The 
beginning of this text is unluckily lost; but the 
conclusion shows that the sin consisted in eating 
the flesh of the sacred unsacrificable goat; and the 
following explanation (given in my text, C.B., p. 
138) has been accepted by Professor Robertson 
Smith! The goat was a sacred animal, and 
therefore forbidden to be used in the ordinary 
sacrifice (Ovaia), the flesh of which was eaten by 
the worshippers; it might be offered only as the 
most solemn sacrifice, which was not eaten but 
given whole to the gods. The sin in this inscrip- 
tion lay in treating the goat as an ordinary sacrifice 
and eating the flesh; hence the warning, tapavyéAAw 
pnGéva. iepov &butov aiyotéuiov éobew. The offerer 
of this sacrifice was punished with bodily illness. 
By purificatory ceremonies and sacrifices he pro- 
pitiated the Lord, xafappots Ké Ovoias iacdynv 
tov K]vpiov iva pu (Ze. por) To émov od[pa odo] 
(t.e. céoy); and the god restored him to his normal 
physical condition (éroxabéornoe [76 éu.|6 cdpare). 
Anyone who commits a like sin is warned that he 
will suffer the same punishment (zaffre tis ends 
{éuas} KoAdoeis). 

Another explanation, suggested by my friend 
Professor Paterson, takes the important words in 
the sense ‘no one should eat the meat of the 
sacred animal, the goat, when it has not been 
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suggestion is, that all animals of this class were 


unclean, as Robertson Smith points out, and were 


eaten only as an exceptional act in connexion with 
the solemn sacrifice. But a similar objection 
applies to my own explanation. It supposes that 
the goat was not allowed to be eaten at all. Does 
the inscription introduce us to a state of society 
in which people were beginning to rebel against 
the religious prohibition against eating the flesh 
of the goat (which seems to have been sacred, as 
its head is one of the hieroglyphic symbols in the 
ancient Anatolian or ‘Hittite’ system of writing) ? 
though superstitious persons, after infringing the 
religious law by eating the goat, began sometimes 
to be troubled by scruples of conscience, and to 
fancy that any illness which subsequently occurred 
was a punishment for their impiety. 

But the exact sense does not affect the apt- 
ness of the following remarkable parallel, for 
which I am indebted to Professor Paterson. In 
1 Co 112% 30, Paul says, ‘Whosoever shall eat 
the bread . . . of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty, Os av éoOin Tov dprov . . . Tov Kupiov, evoxos 
éorat, . . . . Let a man prove himself, and so let 
him eats) .<.9.0kor hethat eatety.i.,- + eatethereae 
judgment unto himself, if he discern not the body, 
py Staxpivwv 76 oGpa. For this cause many among 
you are weak and sickly (do6evets kai d&ppworor), 
and not a few sleep (ze. are dead).’ 

The thought here is strikingly close in form and 
character. They who commit a fault in the cele- 
bration of the most holy ceremonial act in the 
worship of the Lord are guilty, and suffer bodily 
punishment in the form of sickness and disease, 
and even death. The form of the denunciation is 
exactly that of hundreds of denunciations of divine 


_ wrath in the sepulchral and other inscriptions, ds 
| dv éa Gin, evoxos errat, Compare, for example, C.B., 


offered in sacrifice’; there were animals which it | 
‘was not permissible to eat, except on certain rare 

. | 
occasions, when they were offered as a specially — 


solemn sacrifice. After the sacrifice 


‘the wor- | 


shippers partake of the sacred flesh, which at other | 


times it would be impious to touch.’ 2 
tion which makes me shrink from adopting this 


* I possess the letter in which he approved the explanation, 
based on his own teaching, which I had submitted to his 
judgment many years ago. 

* Robertson Smith, Religdon of the Semites, p. 294. 


The objec- | 


a \ 
40, Os dy érevkaréoy, Ojoer eis [Tov Gedv or dicxov], 


and C.B., p. 273, No. 193, €voxos éorar Typ Bwpvyia. 


VI. Tue SIN. 


The beginning of each incident described in this 
class of temple inscriptions is some fault, which 
caused guilt or impurity in the eyes of the god. In 
some cases the fault is described in detail, in other 
cases it is merely expressed in general terms by some 
part of the verb éuapravw. Thus, at Dionysopolis, 
C.B., No. 45, PraG(e)ioa brd adrod Ke qudpryca ; 
C.B., Nos. 48 and 49 (which are expressed in Greek 


eee patios of Xanthos: 


Kaumene, when Ammias was poupished after 
ing spoken a sinful word, 8° épapriav geryow 
Ajoaca is the expression, showing that éuapria 
exactly equivalent to 7d qyapryxéva. Again, 


“when Phcebus sinned (jedpryncev), Great Artemis — 
J required of him an offering’ in the Katakekaumene ; 


and in C.B., No. BD, ee magey or tyxev] occurs 


at Dionysopolis. 


The noun épapria is rarely Soy in the inscrip- 
tions, but a second pxample occurs in the Laurian 
dpaptiay dderérw (see 


very frequent. 


sec. ii 


ii.). 


The adjective éuaprwdds occurs in another class 


of inscriptions, denouncing penalties against him 
_ who violates the terms of a will and sins against 


the gods who guard the rights of the grave: 
GpaptwAr0s éotw Oedv wavrwv Kat Ayrods Kal tov 
i In € ee > \ 
Texvov avTns (C.L.G., 4259) ; duaptwrds eorw eis THY 


Ajre kal eis rods Nowrods Geos ravras (C.L.G., 4303). 


Besides the simple words, zapapapravew is used 


“in two inscriptions of the Katakekaumene in the 


sense of committing a fault against the right of the 
grave (Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 116). 

In outward form this use of dpaprave, dpaptwrdés, 
and duapria closely resembles the use of these 
words in the New Testament, where they are 
In inner meaning and life there 
is, of course, the most profound difference: the 
contrast between paganism and Christianity turns 
most of all on the conception of dmapria. A few 
cases taken from the New Testament will show at 
-once the resemblance in form and the contrast in 
meaning. 

Such ideas as those which suggested the ques- 
tions—Jn 92, ‘Who did sin, this man or his 


parents,? that he should be born blind?’ ris 
“ppaptey ovros 7} of yoveis airod; Lk 134, ‘Think 


you these Galileans were sinners, dywaprwAoi, above 
all the Galileans because they have suffered 


merovOacw (a bloody death)’?—repeat exactly 


the thought and the language of the votive 


1 The form éforpdpefov], 2.2. eLovrdd prov, Latin exemplar, 


is a typical example of the corrupted language of these 


: inscriptions. 


2 The old Jewish doctrine that the sin of the fathers is 


-yisited on the children, is exactly the teaching of the Asia 
“Minor inscriptions (see sec. ix.). 


La, rnd, which are nuarantly intended | } 
aprnxévac, Instead of this phrase, in the | No. . 43, maGtre fe they he r) a ieiek form of 
future tense) tas éuds koddoets, ‘Whoever sins 


I have done will suffer my chastisement.’ 


= 


the doctrine, common to the old Jews® and to tl 
ieratic inscriptions of Asia Minor, is quoted by 
Christ in the above passages, only to be rejected. 

mean; we find the construction, «is Xpicrov 
duapravere (t Co 812), as the inscriptions say, 
dpaptwrol eis Antd. In He 1°, xadapucpov tov 
OpLapTiov mompssienass ; 217, iAdoxeoOar Tas dpaprias * 
427, 
dvadépew ; 124, trép dwaptiav mpoceveyKas Ovoiay, 
the resemblance in form to the inscriptions is very 
marked (iAdoxeoOat is very common in them; and 
kaOapuds and @voia occur and may, of course, be 
supposed in all cases, even where not expressly 
mentioned), but the difference in intention is really _ 
as complete as in 10°, 6Aoxavrdépata repli dmaptias 
ovk evddxnoas, ‘In whole burnt offerings for sin | 
thou hadst no pleasure.’ 

To. review some of the special sins, for which 
atonement has been demanded by the god, will 
better illustrate the character of the cultus. Metro- 
dorus, Glykon’s slave, broke, without intending it 
(dxovowws), a little stele, the property of the god, who 
demanded its restitution (karedéas ormAAdpuov, un- 
published inscription). Stratonicus, in ignorance 
(kar dyvowy), cut from the grove the trees that 
belonged to Zeus and Artemis. Glykon raised 
his hands against his foster-mother (see sec. vi.). 
Hermogenes slandered Artemidorus as regards 
wine. 

In an unfortunately defective inscription (C.B., 
No. 42) Onesimos paid a vow to Apollo on behalf 
of his ox, which had been punished because 
Onesimos had failed in his duty and not presented 
himself (ze. for the service of the god at the Azeron), 
dia 70 boltepnKévle® Kat pn mapayeyov|éve]. The 
meaning of the inscription requires some explana- 
tion. Evidently, Onesimos was bound to present 
himself at the temple of Apollo for some duty (comp. 
Jn 82, rapeyévero cis 7d tepov; Ac 171°, rapayevo- 
Now there was no idea 


Tov Aaov; wee Tov idiwv cpap bucias 


pevoe eis THY CuVaywyiV). 


3 It has, of course, a long history, which we do not here 
enter upon. 

4 On this phrase see below (sec. xi.). 

5 Compare the phrase dia 7d quapryxévat, quoted in an 
earlier part of this section. 
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in ancient paganism that ordinary persons ought 
to appear regularly for worship at the temple. 
Onesimos, therefore, must have occupied some 
position which entailed service in the temple on 
certain special occasions; and in one case he had 
failed to appear for this duty. In all probability 
he was one of the peculiar class called hierot 
(probably a Hellenized form of an originally 
Asiatic institution, the Aierodouloi), on whose 
position and duties see C.B., pp. 135, 147, and 
authorities there quoted. 

The use of iorepety in this inscription is very 
characteristic of the New Testament,! eg. He 4}, 
pn more Ooxy Tis && Duav torepynKevac. 

There is another class of inscriptions differing 
to some extent in character, but not always dis- 
tinguishable from this, in which the god is repre- 
sented, not as directly angry with the sin, but as 
helping the sufferer to whose loss the sin has been 
committed. The sufferer asks the god’s help by 
invoking a curse on the wrong-doer, and the punish- 
ment which falls on the latter is not merely retri- 
bution for his faults, but also a favour granted to 
the prayer of the person whom he has injured. 
But even in such cases the wrong-doer can appease 
the god, and partly or wholly escape from the 
punishment. The god is represented as a judge, 
whose action has to be set in motion by a formal 
appeal before he intervenes to punish the guilty 
parties. Hence we find in one case the statement 
that the sufferer made way for the goddess and 
left his case to the goddess as his champion, 
Tapexopnoev TH Ged, (see sec. vilil.). In many others 
the appeal to the god may probably be under- 
stood as made at an early stage of the matter, 
even though it is not expressly mentioned. 

The procedure is most explicitly and clearly 
stated in an inscription of the Katakekaumene 
(C.Z.G., 3442) : ‘When Hermogenes and (his wife?) 
Nitonis slandered Artemidorus regarding wine 
(eAowWdpyoay rept olvov), Artemidorus dedicated a 
tablet—murrdxuov ¢[€é]dwxe? (ze. making the god 
his avenger and champion). The god punished 
Hermogenes (€xoAdcero), and he propitiated the 
god (¢iAdcero), and from henceforth (the god?) 
will be well pleased (a6 viv etddéex),’ 3 

1 This parallel was pointed out to me by Professor Paterson. 

*In Hamilton’s copy the lacuna in €[£é]dwxe is marked ; 
but the older copies of Keppel and Prokesch have 2dwxe 
only (C\L.G., 3442). 

* See Deissmann’s note on the biblical use of dd 700 vov, 
in the same way as here (Weue Bibelstudien, p. 80f,) 


In the concluding phrase it seems better to 


understand a rather harsh change of subject (such 
as is common in these inscriptions). The inter- 
pretation, ‘Artemidorus will acquiesce and be 
content with the situation,’ which is also possible, 
seems weak and «unsuited to the tone of these 
inscriptions. If Artemidorus is the subject, it 


would be better to take an unusual sense, ‘he will © 


be wise,’ or to read eddoget from eddoféw, ‘he is 
approved’ (by the god), in the sense of Xenophon, 
Wat? Grint, 30. 

In the more superstitious view, it was actually 
assumed that the god could be moved by any 
person to punish his enemies, quite apart from 
any guilt on their part; the proper ceremonies 
would compel the god to act in the way sought. 
But this was rather a belief of superstition and 
ignorance, and it is probably not right, as some 
authorities do, to take this as part of the theory of 
paganism. It was a consequence to which the 
pagan theory of prayer accommodated itself too 
readily ; but there is in these inscriptions no proof 
that the respectable priesthood at the great temples 
lent themselves to such practices, but rather a 
presumption that they discountenanced them, and 
inculcated the idea that the god was a just god. 
There was some idea that such curses were a 
secret and unfair method, part of magic rather 
than of the religion of the gods, and they were 
often buried so as to be hid from all but the gods. 

A curious group of inscriptions of cursing was 
found at Cnidos, scratched on leaden tablets, 
which were fixed on the walls of the temple of 
Demeter and Persephone, or against the basement 
of larger monuments. They contain curses against 
thieves, slanderers, poisoners, assassins, users of 
false weights, persons who would not give back 
money entrusted to them on deposit, persons who 
found and did not restore lost articles, etc. The 
belief among the Cnidians was that Demeter 
sent on the culprits subterranean fire, which 
affected them in the form of fever, and burned 


them up and forced them to confess: rempypevy : 


eEouodoyovoa is said of one woman.* These all 
belong probably to the second or last century 
before Christ, and the native Anatolian and 
Oriental character in them is much affected by 


Greek feeling. Hence, as Dr. Wuensch remarks,®° 


“Compare the cases 1 Co 5° 1180 quoted in sec. v., and 
lower down in the present section. 
° Corpus Inscr, Attic., Appendix. 


4 4 abet 
————————— eS 


e advertisement of lost articles. That 
advertisement of lost property should take 
form of a solemn curse on him that finds and 
re ores not, shows to what an extraordinary 
degree the daily life and acts of the pagan world 
took a religious form. It was impossible for the 

Christian to live in ordinary society without being 

continually brought in contact with pagan ritual, 

for the very forms of common courtesy and polite- 
ness in social intercourse had a religious character. 

Hence the ordinary Christian was daily required 

to decide, in delicate cases, how far he should 

conform to, or protest against, pagan usages ; and 

_ opinion, naturally and justifiably, varied very much 

as to what was right in such situations. A remark- 

able case, where this delicate problem seems to 
have been practically solved by a satisfactory 
compromise, until the experiment was ruthlessly 
destroyed by Diocletian with fire and sword, is 

described in C. B. pp. 502-509. 

All the known inscription of the Katakekaumene 

_ were engraved on marble, and none on lead have 

yet been found, or are likely to be found, unless 

excavations, such as were made by Sir C. Newton 
at Cnidos, are instituted at the central Aéeron of 

_ the district. 

- The following inscription, however, approxi- 
mates rather closely to the superstitious and mag- 
ical view. In 156 a.p. Apollonius writes hereby, 
for destruction, rapaypadet,! rH arwAcia, him that 

_ struck the tablet and the aider and suggester.? 

A curious and much mutilated inscription of the 
Katakekaumene should probably be restored so as 
to illustrate this subject : @coddé7n TAvKwv[t éraparo| 
Operr@, ex(e)idy dpaplevos] Tas x(c)ipas air® éxa- 
[kéoa.|ro" 


Vere s fen 


Ke arobavovons [@eoddrys| Ke Tod TAVKw- 
vos, 6 Geds erelyrnoe rapa [ ... | Tod éxydvouv 
aris, kal dwédwxe, Kal dad viv eiAoyet or td0ge] :° 
Theodote invoked a curse on the foundling child 
Glykon, when he had lifted his hands against her 


1 Perhaps rapaypdgec means ‘adds to the list,’ adscrzdzt, 
implying that the tablet was added to the others of the same 
purport at the Azeron, Perhaps, however, it is equivalent to 
xataypagdec in the formula of cursing. 

2 Understanding that [d]inpxé[r]a nat oycropa are the 
attempt of an ignorant person to write the perf. part. act. 
accus. sing. Of dvapxéw and the accus, of azctor. 

3 Published by M. Fontrier in Syzyrna Mouseion, No $i0' 
he restores rightly éxkaxwoaro and Oeodérys ; but has dpapevys 
and airy, makes Glykon the father instead of the foundling 
child of Theodote, and leaves @per7@ without any government. 


Sng ame cases to fulfil the humble pur- 


prayer and vow which were involved in the curse. 


a ae 


and injured her and after Theodote and ea 
had died, the Sod sought payment from her 
grandson (name lost), and he gave it, and from 
henceforth blesses the god. The death of Glykon 
is considered as an answer by the god to the ~ 
imprecation invoked on him; and he therefore 
requires that payment be made for his fulfilling the 


As Theodote, who had invoked the curse, is dead, . 
the god demands payment from her grandson. 

These appeals of the sufferers to the god recall | 
the remarkable passage in 1 Co 55, where the 
Church is bid assemble and deliver the offender 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh *: mapa: 
Sotvau7G Satava «is oXcOpov THs capKos. It cannot 
have been unknown to Paul that he was here 
using a form of words similar to the curses by 
which the Corinthians had formerly been accus- 
tomed to consign their personal enemies to de- 
struction by the powers of the world of death. 
It seems not open to doubt that the Corinthians 
would understand by this phrase that the offender 
was to suffer disease and even death as a punish- 
ment for his sin; and Paul goes on to add that 
this punishment of the flesh is intended to bring 
salvation ultimately to his soul (iva ro avetpar 
aw64): by physical suffering he is to atone for his 
sin. In the parallel passage (1 Ti 17) about 
Hymenezus and Alexander (ods rapédwxa 76 Sarave 
iva radevbdor pi BrAaopypeiv) the same intention 
is marked with equal emphasis. The whole 
thought stands in the closest relation to the theory 
of the confession-inscriptions, in which those who. 
have been punished by the god thank and bless 
him for the chastisement. 

That the Corinthians would understand the 
words of Paul in this way seems clear; and, more- 
over, when we compare the language of Paul in 
1139 about disease and death being the conse- 
quence of participating in the sacrament in wrong 
(i.e. impure) manner, as quoted above (sec. v.), 
it seems also clear that he intended the words to 
be taken in that sense. 

The question that is most difficult to answer 
is as to the part to be played by Satan in this 
process, and how far he is conceived of as analo- 
gous to the gods to whom the pagans handed 
over their enemies for similar punishment. Here, 
it must be enough to put the question 


4 Here again I am indebted to Professor Paterson for the 


, analogy. 
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Requests and Replies. 


I am teacher of the Young Men’s Class at our mission, 
and we have been taking, recently, the International 
Lessons in the Second Book of Kings. In looking up 
the lesson, one of my young men came across the 
difficulty which I desire you to explain for me. 
According to 2 Kings xvi. 2, 20, king Ahaz died when 
thirty-six years old, and was succeeded by his son 
Hezekiah. We learn from 2 Kings xviii. 1, 2 that 
Hezekiah was twenty-five years old when he began 
to reign in the stead of his father Ahaz. From this 
it would appear that when Hezekiah was born, his 
father Ahaz was only eleven years old! Is there an 
explanation sufficient to appear reasonable to the 
mind of the average common-sense young man? 
Most expositors and commentators, when they meet 
with a difficulty like this, follow the example of the 
famous preacher who used to say, ‘Brethren, let us 
look this difficulty straight in the face—and pass on.’— 
SB; 

A possible solution of the above difficulty is to 
read in 2 K 16? ¢wentyjive instead of twenty as 
the age of Ahaz at his accession. ‘Twenty-five’ is 
actually the reading in one Hebrew MS., as well 
as in Lucian’s recension of the Greek text, and in 
the Peshitta and Arabic versions of 2 Ch 28}, the 
parallel passage to 2 K 16% This would make 
Ahaz’s age at the birth of Hezekiah sixteen, if the 
latter was twenty-five years old when he came to 
the throne. Unfortunately, one cannot help sus- 
pecting that it may have been precisely in order 
to avoid a difficulty that the above authorities 
introduced a change into the text. The whole 
subject of the biblical chronology of the Books of 
Kings is beset with insoluble problems, and on the 
principle that ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ this 
should be frankly admitted in such cases as the 
one referred to by ‘S. B.’ There are certain dates 
fixed by the Assyrian Inscriptions, and with these 
the biblical chronology is by no means always in 


agreement. Now the ‘average common-sense 


young man’ will readily perceive that the In- | 


scriptions are entitled to the preference, because 


they are contemporary with the events described, | 


whereas the dates in Kings are frequently derived 
by the compiler, not from contemporary documents, 
but by computation according to a scheme of his 
own. ‘The biblical chronology also deals largely 
in round numbers, like ‘forty’ and ‘twenty,’ with- 
out aiming at the exactness we should look for in 
a modern historian, 

The answer to ‘S. B.’s’ question is somewhat 


yy oa ee Ne, ey 


a 


connected with the answer to one of the most 
debated of all questions in biblical chronology: 
the date of Hezekiah’s accession. We are told in 
2 K 1810-13 that the Fall of Samaria took place in _ 
the sixth year, and the invasion of Judah by 
Sennacherib in the fourteenth year, of Hezekiah’s 
reign. Now it happens that by the aid of the 
Inscriptions we can exactly date both these events: — 
the first having occurred in 722 B.C., the second in 
701; 2.¢. there was an interval between them of 
twenty-one, and not of eight years. It is possible 
that neither of the dates in Kings is precisely correct, 
but it is certain that they cannot both be so. 
Some accept the ‘sixth year’ of v.10 as correct, 
which gives 728 B.c. as the year of Hezekiah’s 
accession, others reject this but accept the 
‘fourteenth year’ of v.!%, which makes him come 
to the throne in 715. Amidst this uncertainty 
there is considerable scope for altering the biblical 
data regarding the respective ages of Ahaz and 
Hezekiah when they came to the throne. For 
instance, those scholars who adopt 728 as the date 
of Hezekiah’s accession, sometimes reduce his age 
at that event from twenty-five to fifteen, while, as 
above, they lengthen that of Ahaz from twenty to 
twenty-five. We know with certainty that Ahaz 
was king in 735-34, during the campaign of Pekah 
and Rezin, which was followed by the invasion of 
Israel by Tiglath-pileser, and that Hezekiah occu- 
pied the throne in 702-701 when Sennacherib 
invaded Judah. Which of the two was king when 
Samaria fell (722 B.c.) must, with our present 
sources of information, remain uncertain. The 
whole subject is fully discussed in W. R. Smith’s 
Prophets of Israel* (pp. 413-419). An excellent 
summary will be found in Driver’s Jsazah? (‘Men 
of the Bible’ Series) pp. 12-14. 


J: A. SELETER 
Maryculter. 


Can any of your readers suggest why our Lord, when 
‘He descended into hell,’ preached ONLY to the 
spirits of the men of the Deluge?—L. H. 


THIS query proceeds upon the false assumption 
that the passage in 1 P (3180) teaches that Christ, 
after His death, and previous to His resurrection, 
went, in His disembodied spirit, and preached to 
the disembodied spirits of those who had perished 


those se whom the Flood sronnedr: This he did in 


1e bird powered tc St. Fateh Re given us 
‘cannot be twisted into such a sense. The Greek 
~ words Oavarwhels and CworoinGets are contrasted, as 
the adversative 58 indicates. The one expresses 
n idea the exactly opposite of the other. The 
former expresses the fact of Christ’s death, the 
latter that of His resurrection. Our Revisers do 


- Lworonbeis by the ambiguous term gwickened as did 
also their predecessors of 1611. The word means 
_ restored to life or made alive, and nothing else. 
- The word sfzvit stands in a strange connexion, if 
_ the assumption of the querist has any truth in it. 
_ It occurs after the mention of our Lord’s resurrec- 
7 What logical or grammatical ground is there, there- 
- fore, in the apostle’s words, for saying that Christ 
in His disembodied state preached to disembodied 
 : spirits? If we make sfzvz¢t the antecedent to which 
in y.!%, it follows that the preaching to the spirits 
and not before. But this construction of the 
relative, which is so persistently followed by inter- 
preters, is plainly inadmissible. 

Perhaps the best way to satisfy the querist would 
be to give what we regard as the correct rendering of 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that He 

might bring us to God—put to death because of 
the flesh, but restored to life because of the spirit. 
Wherefore (literally, 7 which) He even went and 
preached to the spirits in prison, who were at the 


tion—His being restored to life, and not before it. 
in prison took place after our Lord’s resurrection, 
the passage: ‘ Because Christ also suffered for sins 
time disobedient, when the long-suffering of God 


4 She sea were “brought oan ee 
| And this also is now saving you an antitype. 


d roreactiea to ae Seeunoaier ae of 


not assist us to see this contrast, by translating | 


” | Himself to death; it led Him even to go and 


preach to the antediluvians, then shut up, as in 
prison, under the doom of the coming deluge, — 
unless they repented. This desire was also that 


whom Peter wrote. We may add that the last 
part of v.18, which is a double parenthetical clause, 
expresses the well-understood ethical relation be- 
tween the death and resurrection of Christ and 
the mystical death and resurrection of the sinner 
at the time of conversion. The words ‘flesh’ and 


and the renewed natures of man. But we are 
occupying too much space. We have fully dis- 
cussed the whole passage in a book just published by 
Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier of Edinburgh 
and London,— Zhe Authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and other Papers,—to which we refer the 
querist for further satisfaction. 

[It should perhaps be added that Bruston 
(Descente du Christ aux Enfers), who contends. 
strongly for a preaching by Christ to the spirits in 
prison, afer, not defore His resurrection, explains 
the mention only of the rebellious at the time of 
the Deluge by taking the words kat tots év vAaky 
avevpacw to mean ‘even to the spirits in prison.” 


By these he understands not the Auman con- 
temporaries of Noah, but the ange/s of Gn 64, 
whose sin was specially heinous and whose doom 
(év ¢vAaxkj) was correspondingly severe. All the 
spirits, ze. to say, heard the good news, even the 
worst of them. (See THE Exposirory TIMEs,, 
October 1897, pp. 21 f.).] A. WELCH. 
Ledinburgh. 


which was working out the salvation of those to. 


‘spirit’ do not refer to Christ, but to the corrupt 
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By THE Rey. James WELLS, D.D., GLAscow. 


Very fortunate is the Bible student who, travelling 
in Bible Lands, is the guest of the native chiefs in 
districts untouched by Western things. This good 
fortune was mine in the land of the Philistines, 
in the regions beyond Jordan, and in remote 
nooks in the highlands of Galilee. The customs 
there have probably not changed since the days of 
Abraham. As the traveller surveys an Arab tent 
encircled by ample flocks and herds, the partition 
walls of millenniums melt away, and he feels trans- 
ported, as if by enchantment, into a world very 
unlike his own. He can easily fancy that the 
‘stately men around him are Abrahams, Jacobs, 
Esaus, and Jobs. This inner picture gallery is 
enriched by tableaux vivants of Bible scenes. And 
his gains are permanent; for voir c’est avoir. He 
finds the past in the present, and is delightfully 
excited as fresh light flashes again and again upon 
many a sacred page. He understands Bible inci- 
dents because he sees them. 

Would the reader care to have a specimen of 
the exegetical value of such experiences ? 

The earliest account of ancient hospitality is in 
Gn 1818, Let us lay alongside of it the hospitality 
of a modern Arab chief who has not yielded to 
Occidental influences. In this one matter, at least, 
the Arabs of to-day closely imitate their father 
Abraham. 

As the mysterious strangers approached, Abraham 
‘ran to meet them from the tent door’ (v.?). The 
sheikh’s tent is still planted nearest the travelled 
way, and his tent door looks towards the quarter 
whence strangers approach. His tent is all door 
on that side. Job, the Rabbis say, had four doors 
in his tent, towards the four quarters, so that his 
guests might not have the trouble of going round. 


It is held disgraceful to encamp out of the way of | 


travellers. 
and keep dogs to guide wayfarers to their tent. A 


loudly.’ The Arab dines at his tent door that he 

1 The best books on this subject are :—Trumbull’s Szadzes 
mm Orwental Social Life; Doughty's Arabia Deserta; Schu- 
macher’s Across the Jordan ; Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia ; 
Palmer's Zhe Desert of the Exodus; Burton’s El Medina 
.and Meccah. 


At night the Arabs kindle watchfires | 


| 


may invite the passers-by. Abraham sitting at his 


‘tent door, the Rabbis would assure us, was on the 
outlook for guests, and his love-quickened eye, 


like that of the father of the prodigal, saw them 
when they were yet a great way off. Millionaire 
though he was, with three hundred domestics, he 
ran—such was his joyous alacrity. One day our 
party approached the encampment of the richest 
chief on the east of the Jordan. A horseman at 
full gallop rode up to us and warmly invited us to 
visit his chief. In a minute or two the chief 
himself dashed forward in full dress. When there 
are more chiefs than one, they gallop as for a 
wager, and each strives to reach the stranger first 
and claim him as a guest. Often a chief seems 
beside himself with joy when heaven sends him 
guests. Many villages on the east of Jordan have 
guest-houses, where travellers are entertained at 
the expense of the village, so that all may share 
the supreme privilege of befriending strangers. 
Some of these guest-houses I have seen are the 
best in the village after the chief’s house. Abra- 
ham ‘bowed himself toward the ground.’ That 
was no slender inclination of the head like ours, 
but an Oriental prostration. And he said, ‘My 
Lord, if now I have found favour in Thy sight, 
pass not away, I pray Thee, from Thy servant.’ 
Dr. Porter tells us that he has received the same 
invitation in almost the self-same words. The 
root-idea of Arab hospitality is that the guest is 
the lord and the chief his servant for the time 
being, and that the guest is bestowing a great 
favour upon the host. One chief article in the 
Arab’s Creed runs thus, ‘Every guest while in the 
house is its lord.’ This principle is carried out to 
all its consequences. The most powerful chief we 
visited remained standing while we were enter- 
tained in his tent. That chief held before us the 


_ very image and mirror of Bible times, for v.® says, 
hospitable man is called ‘One whose dogs bark | 


‘And he (Abraham) stood by them under the tree, 
and they did eat.’ Zhey, not he. The host to-day 
does not eat with his guests, as he esteems it meat 
and drink enough for him to see his guests regaled 
in his ‘house of hair.’ One exception to this rule 
is, that the host drinks the first cup of coffee to 
show that it is not poisoned—so says Burton. Not 


_ tenderly as nurses dismount a child, took off his 


. 


’ 


< 
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-_thad we not been Westlanders. 


ed him to do so did our chief sit down : 

was ours, and he our humble servant. 

tule applies here: the greatest among 

is the servant of all. 

we saw men and women running to and fro 
with the greatest haste. They were pitching a 
rE ew tent for us on a green spot unsoiled by use, 
and they were furnishing the .tent with gaily 
coloured quilts and cushions. Two stalwart men 
rushed up to each rider, lifted him off the saddle 


boots, and literally bore him to the tent with a 
hand under each of his elbows, as if he were a 
home-coming invalid. This recalled such passages 
as Ps 911, ‘And they (His angels) shall bear thee 
up in their hands.’ And does it not help us to 
illumine such a passage as Lk 162, ‘The beggar 
... was carried (not merely conducted, but 


_ literally carried off) by the angels into Abraham’s 


bosom.’ 

Like Abraham, our chief did not eat with us. 
Like Abraham too, he would have washed our feet 
‘So highly was this 


item of hospitality esteemed among the ancient 


Egyptians, that their basins for footwashing were of 
solid gold. ‘For therefore,’ says Abraham (v.°), 
‘are ye come to your servant.’ These words have 
more meaning than we may imagine. The Arabs 
to-day have a profound sense of the sacred obliga- 
tions of hospitality. Into it they infuse all their 
religion. It is the one virtue that has survived 
their demoralization: the one uncorrupted part of 
their faith ; and so far as it goes, it is perfect; one 
can scarely imagine any refinement of hospitality 
which they do not possess. Yet this does not 
imply a high standard of virtue, for Palmer tells 
us that the ancient Arabs prided themselves upon 
three things—eloquence, hospitality, and plunder- 
ing. Hence they glorify everything pertaining to 
this grace. Abraham’s words, we can scarcely 
doubt, mean, ‘Ye are sent by God, God has so 
ordered your journey as to give me the blessed 
opportunity of entertaining you, and this I esteem 
as the highest favour.’ Under this idea even a 
dying chief has been known to welcome guests, 
and to conceal his dying agonies lest he should 
fail in the supreme grace of hospitality. 

Here are some of the favourite texts of the 
modern Arabs—God is the Host of all and the 
Giver of all good: the host must act for and 
like God: every stranger is a guest of God the 


On approaching the _ 


| {eee and Bountiful: he is an invited guest: 


he has been sent by God, and is to be treated as 
God has treated the host: every tent is a guest- 
tent as soon as a stranger comes in sight 
host is God’s representative, and must act for 
God, not for himself: God’s guests in the desert 
welcome all whom God sends. 


___ Their hospitality is thus a great religious func- 


tion, and every feast begins with grace before 
meat: ‘In the name of God the Compassionate 
and Merciful.’ They praise the guest who offers 
no money. No other nation has ever risen to 
their wonderful conception of hospitality. Prob- 
ably the ancient Romans came nearest them in 
this respect ; for Jupiter was the patron of hospi- 
tality, and the host gave his parting guest a zessera 
or token, which bore the image of Jupiter, as a 
pledge of friendship. Sometimes it was broken in 
two and divided between host and guest. | 

Abraham (vv.°-®) got Sarah to bake quickly 
cakes upon the hearth. And he ran unto the 
herd, and fetched a calf, tender and good, and gave 
it unto a young man; and he hasted to dress it. 
The Arabs are probably the most expeditious 
bakers and butchers in the world. An Arab takes 
two or three handfuls of meal, pours a little water 
upon it, lays the dough on the hot embers; and 
turns it, lifts it, and rubs off the adhering ashes 
with his hand. In a very few minutes his fresh 
baked cake is ready for eating. He has no girdle: 
all his baking is done on the hearthstone. An 
Arab likes to have a big heap of ashes at his 
door as a proof of his ample hospitality. The 
catching, fetching, killing, skinning, cooking, and 
serving of the calf would probably not take more 
than half an hour: it does not take more to-day. 
The voice said (Ac 10}%), ‘Rise, Peter; kill, azd eat’; 
as if the eating would begin immediately after the 
killing. A rich man, like Abraham, dived into his 
big herd for a calf; but the average Jewish farmer 
kept a calf ready for possible guests. The witch 
of Endor had such ‘a fat calf in the house’ (1 S 
284), and she handled it in the style of Abraham’s 
cook. In the Parable of the Prodigal Son, ‘ the 
fatted calf’ is mentioned thrice. As everybody 
knew it, the servants did not need any special 
directions. 

The calf is served up with rice on a big tray, 
which is placed on a low stool; and all the guests 


' recline in a circle around it, exactly as they did, 


we may believe, in the days of Abraham. The 


an iaeyey 
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is still the staff of life with the Arabs. 


3 


phrase ‘rest yourselves’ in v.* is literally, ‘rest 
irselves by reclining ‘on your elbow.’ The 


' i “Arab’s definition of a good feast is ‘a heap which 
cannot be leaped by a cat.’ 

--'The arrival of a guest diffuses sympathetic joy 
through an Arab’s household. They never keep 


flesh over night: all must be eaten on the cooking 
day. After the guests have eaten, the remains are 
given to the women, children, and servants. Bread 
Their daily 
prayer is for daily bread. Very seldom do they 
taste flesh, and they are very fond of it. ‘Ye have 
nourished your hearts,’ says St. James (55), ‘as in 
a day of slaughter’—one of these rare days on 
which you have a Zreat of flesh. This adds 
meaning to such phrases as ‘a feast of fat things,’ 
and explains why flesh-eating and merry-making 
’ go together, as in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Most beautiful and touching are the fruits of 

' biblical hospitality, One day we were accom- 
panied by an armed horseman for several miles. 
At last he was asked if he did not mean to go back. 
*No,’ he replied; ‘I cannot go back, you have 
been in Agil Agha’s tent, and are his friends. I 
must answer to him with my life for your safety 
while you are on this side of the Jordan.’ He 
remained with us five days, and did his utmost 
for us. In the same spirit the Mohammedans in 
Egypt convoy a guest home, and believe that 
every such step is a step in the ascent of paradise. 
My first night in an Arab tent gave me some 
prized exegetical touches. I will hang some of 
them around the 121st Psalm —the traveller’s 
psalm. As we arrived, the chief greeted us with 
a biblical benediction, ‘ Peace be unto you.’ His 
flocks and herds were in an enclosure around his 
tents; and they kept watch by night as the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem did. But his guests were the 


ei care of the chief: ane eon hws of k : 


tality guaranteed our safety : he could not en 
to others the keeping of his guests. He. 
‘a wall of fire round about’ us (Zec 25) ; 
armed with his long rifle, he sat at our tent d 
all night. Whenever I awoke during the night ae 
found him wide awake, and the shadows from thes 
fire dancing upon his immovable features. The © 
great difficulty in the East is to get night See 4 
who can keep awake. Four are usually assigned 1 
to an encampment, so that the two pairs may > 
watch and sleep by turns. One traveller tells that 
he repeated David’s trick and stole the rifles of — 
his drowsy guards. I have read of a chief whose 
enemy by a clever trick became his guest. He 
gave him food and said, ‘By this act I have 
pledged every drop of my blood that, while you 
are in my territory, no evil shall come to you. 
For that space of time we are brothers.’ Arab 
hospitality implies ‘Sanctuary.’ But ‘He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. . Behold, He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
The Lord is thy Keeper.’ The image here is that 
of a sleepless host who watches over his guests 
till break of day. The Arab host firmly believes 
that he must consider his sleeping guest before 
his own child, and that he must place his life 
between him and danger. The guest’s safety is 
thus measured by the power of his host. Jehovah 
is thy Host and thy Keeper.’ Thou art in His 
tent, and hast all guest-rights and guest-privileges. 
His eternal power secures thy eternal weal. ‘The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in from this time forth, and even for evermore.’ 

Our host’s farewell the next morning was, like 
most things about him, exquisitely biblical. May 
Allah enlarge you, may Allah make a plain path 
before you, he said. 
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ession 1898-99 are the First Book of Psalms 
(Psalms i.—xli.) and the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

_ Those who desire to study one or both of these 
portions of Scripture between November 1898 and 
June 1899 are invited to send their name and 
acess to the Editor of Tar Exposirory Times. 
‘There is no fee or other obligation. The purpose 
of the Guild is to encourage systematic study of 


" 


== 


reading of it, and the conditions are made as 
simple as possible. The best commentary available 
should be used. There are excellent editions of 


Pofzinger’s ‘ Benests.’* 


_ Tue Genesis in this series has been wisely 
entrusted to Holzinger, the author of the well- 
~~ known critical work on the Hexateuch. The 
author’s studies for that work had naturally pre- 
pared him for writing the present one, which is 
characterized by the same learning and thorough- 
ness as the earlier book. The commentary is 
preceded by an Introduction devoted to some 
necessary preliminary questions, eg. to the 
history of the criticism of Genesis, of which a very 
intelligent sketch is given. This is followed by a 
characterization of the various writers united in 
Genesis, J, E, and P, their standpoints, purpose 
in writing, and religious conceptions. This 
characterization is on the same lines with that in 
the author’s Hexateuch, though more succinct, and 
is well worth reading. Holzinger decides that J 
is the oldest source. It is admitted by all scholars 
that this source received its final form in Judah, 
though some think that it originated in the 
‘northern kingdom, but Holzinger is of opinion 
that it is exclusively Judzean. This conclusion is im- 
portant. It is often represented that what may 


- 


Von H. Holzinger (‘ Kurzer Hand- 
Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 


1 Genesis erklirt. 
Commentar zum A.T.’). 
1898. Price 6s. 
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S a pos irtwiacene the exanite of study for. 


_ Holy Scripture as distinguished from the mere | 


s Guit> ef WBiBle Shy. 


both Bases in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Colle 
And if the member can study the Hebrew: a 
Greek, he will know that Delitzsch’s 
Stoughton) or Cheyne’s Psalms (Kegan Paul) came 
| scholarly and suggestive, while an edition of a 
portion of St. Peter by the late Professor Hort has 
just been published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Students are invited to send short papers as the 
‘result of their study. One at least of these papers 
will be published every month. And the writers 
will be asked at the end of the year to select a 
volume out of a list which Messrs. T. & T. Clark 
will furnish. 


<>. 


Recent Foreign TBeology. 


be called the Prophetic Religion of Israel appears 
| earlier in the northern kingdom than in Judah, 
and that it passed, or at least the impulses to it 
passed, from the one to the other. This is in 
itself improbable. The political and social history 
of Israel was marked by more violent movements 
than that of Judah, and these movements brought . 
great prophetic personages like Elijah to the front, 
and we hear more of prophets in the north; 
but if writers like J appeared in Judah, say roo 
years more or less before Isaiah, it must be 
admitted that the Prophetic Religion was not less 
advanced in Judah than in Israel, though, owing 
to the calmer atmosphere of Judzean life, its growth 
or history comes less into prominence in the 
public annals. The last section of the author’s 
Introduction contains his account of the processes 
by which the various sources were united together 
in one work. A useful conspectus of the elements. 
belonging to the respective sources, and those due 
to editorial or later hands, is added. 

The commentary in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis is very full, though briefer in the later 
part. The author has adopted a method of 
exhibiting the contents of the book which, though 
it is difficult to carry through in some cases, con- 
duces to historical clearness, and reveals whatever 
difference there may be in religious view or other 


things in the different sources. Instead of treating 
the composite history of the Flood, for example, as 
it now stands, he disentangles the two threads of 
which it is woven, and treats them separately, 
giving first ‘the Flood according to P,’ and then 
“the Flood according to J.’ In a similar way he 
treats separately the Creation narratives, the 
primitive history, the Covenant with Abraham, and 
the like. This method of treatment reveals more 
clearly the lacunz in one of the narratives, and 
suggests that to avoid duplicates some portions 
have been omitted when the narratives were 
united together. The first eleven chapters of 
Genesis contain what may be called the Primitive 
History of Mankind down to the call of Abraham. 
In these chapters, therefore, many forms of thought 
and religious ideas are met with common to a 
wide circle of peoples, and Israelitish only in a 
remoter degree; while in the chapters following, 
the ideas are more peculiarly'those of Israel. The 
early chapters are necessarily traditional and 
fragmentary. ‘The questions that arise in regard 
to their contents are such as these: First, what 
elements in the narrative belong to the historical 
tradition which the writer of Genesis found, and 
whence came the elements, from Babylon, or 
Phenicia, or Canaan, or elsewhere, and at what 
time? It is now evident that ideas which Israel 
may have come in contact with in Canaan may be 
Babylonian in origin. Second, with what ideas 
of the Prophetic Religion has the Hebrew writer 
informed or animated the historical tradition, 
necessitating the lopping off, or modification of 
much belonging to the original pagan form of 
the story? Comparison of the Bible histories of 
the Creation and Flood, with the forms such 
histories have in the Babylonian mythologies, 
shows how profoundly under the hand of the 
Hebrew writer the stories were subdued to the 
ideas of the Jehovah religion. A third question, 
and one to which the student of the religion of 
Israel would above all desire an answer, is this: 
How far did this saturation of primitive Semitic 
traditions with the ideas of the Prophetic Religion 
originate with particular individual writers such as 
J, or to what extent had the process of transfor- 
mation already taken place in the general religious 
mind of the people of Israel? After his €xposi- 
tion of the various sections on Creation, the Flood, 
the Fall, and the like, Holzinger Acne the 
general questions raised by them with great 
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fulness. His discussion is fair and reasonable, — 


with full knowledge of what has been said by 


others, and is always instructive. Of course, 
where there is room for so much difference of 
opinion, his readers will not always agree with 
him. His explanation of Gn 4—the fratricide 
of Cain—will be thought superficial. He regards 
the passage as a myth, designed to explain the 
existence of Nomads and their outcast condition. 
Cain is the Kenites, and the Kenites are the 
Nomads; the murder is a mere imagination, 
invented to account for the fugitive and vagabond 
condition of the Bedouin. Such an explanation 
makes the whole story full of contradictions. 
What can be meant by the statement that 
Cain was a ‘tiller of the ground’? Did the 
Hebrew writer suppose that nomadic tribes had 
been originally agriculturists? The identifica- 
tion of the Kenites with the pure Nomads is 
inconsistent with the reputation the Kenites had 
in Hebrew history. Holzinger supposes the 
‘sign’ given to Cain to have been something 
indicative of the religion of Jehovah, to which the 
Kenites attached themselves. But how then could 
Cain say that he was driven from the presence of 
Jehovah? ‘The puerile and the ingenious are so 
allied to one another that one doubts whether 
ingeniousness be not a greater foe to exegesis than 
stupidity. The history of the Fall given by J, 
though sombre and in a sense pessimistic, is so 
profound that one cannot believe that Holzinger and 
Stade have been successful in reading his meaning 
in chap. 4. Holzinger’s work is scholarly and sug- 
gestive,—though the suggestions both in textual 
and historical criticism will sometimes be thought 
over-ingenious and unnecessary,—and will keep up 
the reputation of the very vigorous series of manuals 
to which it belongs. A. B. Davipson. 
Edinburgh. 
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She Hebrew Ecclestasticus.? 


THE recent discovery of a portion of the original 
Hebrew text of Sirach created an interest that 
increased in intensity as it spread more widely. 
Besides the value of the discovery for the know- 
ledge of Sirach itself, there was the grand question 
of the Hebrew of its day. - If Ecclesiasticus was 


'LEccléstastique: Texte Original Hebreu.  Edité, 
traduit, et commenté par Israel Lévi. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 


int, then s was a much 
/ new discovery was unmistakable. Its 
brew, though mixed with some new words and 
idioms, is classical Hebrew. 

_ In process of time the Rev. A. E. Cowley, 
_M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, M.A., published an 
edition of the discovered text, and followed it up 
with an English translation. The edition before 
us is, however, the fullest and most satisfactory 
edition yet issued. It gives the Hebrew, and on 
the opposite page a translation in French. It 
_ annotates both Hebrew and French, and illus- 
trates both from every literary source, and it dis- 


arise, in a long delightful Introduction. It is, in 
short, the standard edition, and can only be 
replaced by one that covers more Hebrew. This, 
as we know, gives us from 391 to 4941, 

As examples of what the discovery has done for 
Ecclesiasticus zo what Dr. Lévi has done for the 
discovery, take two short passages. 

In Sir 41° R.V., translating 
renders— 

Fear not the sentence of death ; 


Remember them that have been before thee, and 
that come after. 


Cowley and Neubauer, translating the Hebrew, 
read— 
Be not afraid of death, (which is) thy sentence, 
Remember that they which went before and they 
which come after (will be) with thee. 
With this Lévi agrees, but he is able to be more 
terse and literal— 
Ne t’effraie pas de la mort, qui est ta loi; 
Souviens-toi que devanciers et successeurs [Heb. 
(B°)39nN) DWNT] seront avec toi. 


the Greek, 


But in 43? Lévi improves on Cowley and 
Neubauer considerably, and seems to us to hit 
the mark— 
R.V.—The sun when he appeareth, bringing tidings 
as he goeth forth, 
Is a marvellous instrument, the work of the 
Most High. 
C. and N.—The sun, when he goeth forth, poureth out 
warmth ; 
How terrible are the works of the Lord! 
L.—Le soleil, 4 son aurore, resplendissant, pro- 
clame : 
‘Combien est admirable I’ceuvre divine !’ 
The volume belongs to the Lzbliotheque de 
Lécole des Hautes Etudes, EDITOR. 
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; book than criticism allowed. The answer | 


cusses all the problems that have arisen or can 


| Strack’s ‘Introduction to the 
Testament.’ ’ 


| Tue fourth edition of this compact and very use 


| Lntroduction came out in 1895, and has already 
| been followed by this the fifth; it is not to be 
| wondered at that another edition has been de- | 


manded; the wonder is, that it has not been 
translated into English, in which case there would 
be a considerable demand for it. 

The new edition has thirteen pages more than 
the previous one. It has been thoroughly brought 
up to date, especially in the literary department. 
Books published since 1895, such as Moore’s 
Judges, Dillmann’s Old Testament Theology, and 
the English edition of Dillmann’s Genesis, are 
referred to, while books which ought not to have 


such as Henderson’s Commentaries on Isaiah, ete. 

I have once more to complain that some indica- 
tion is not given of the comparative value of 
books dealing with the same subject. It is the 
chronological order that is followed. It would be 
better to arrange the books in order of merit, and 
in addition to that to put them into two classes, 
namely, Works for Students and Scholars, and 
Popular Works. A few words here and there 
setting forth the aim and worth of the book would 
be a considerable advantage to those whose time 
for reading is limited, and Dr. Strack’s book is 
intended for them. This need is supplied in a 
very few cases. But it must be admitted by 
everyone that no such complete list of books 
dealing with the Old Testament is to be found in 
English or in German, or indeed in any other 
language. It is quite amazing to see how com- 
plete his account of English works is; the Biblio- 
graphy alone is well worth the price charged for 
the volume. I have noticed only one typographical 
error, and that is on p. 59, where we find 
‘Bundes-Auch’ for ‘Bundesbuch.’ This mistake 
does not occur in the fourth edition. I take the 
liberty of suggesting to the industrious and learned 
author the advisability of adding an index to the 


volume. That would cost a good deal of labour, 


1 Kinleitung in das Alte Testament einschlusslich 
| Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen. Mit eingehender Angabe 
| der Litteratur von D. Hermann L. Strack, ao. Professor 


| der Theologie an der Universitat, Berlin. Price M. 3.50 
(3s. 6d.). 


been omitted in former editions are now included, | 
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_- where so many names and matters are to be 


embraced, but it would be a great advantage to the 
reader. 

Unlike the valuable Jxtroduction by Canon 
Driver, Dr. Strack’s work embraces General as 
well as Particular Introduction. In the general 
part our author writes succinctly of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, the history of the text and of the 
editions of the Hebrew Bible, of the Versions of 
the Old Testament, etc. Since he gives in most 
cases the principal opinions which have been held, 
the work is valuable as a means of information 
and also as a help in coming to a conclusion. 

It is to be noted, further, that this Jn¢roduction 
embraces the Apocrypha as well as the Old Testa- 
ment, and indeed the pseudepigraphical writings 
too ; this shows how comprehensive the treatise is. 

The chief merit of the book is that it contains 
the result of very wide reading brought into a 
small compass, and put into a very readable form. 
If anyone is inclined to follow up the study of 
any particular matter that is discussed, the best 
books are recommended him, and the chief courses 
of thinking pointed out. Take, for example, the 
section on the history of Pentateuch Criticism, 
what could be neater? Beginning with what the 
Talmud and other Jewish writings have taught, 
Dr. Strack passes on quickly to the modern 
period, when, with the French physician, Astruc, 
the real science of Pentateuch criticism began. 
The short descriptions of the point of view taken 
by the chief authorities are excellent, such as, that 
Vatke and J. F. L. George approached the subject 
in a philosophical way, applying the Hegelian 
principles ; and that Reuss was chiefly prompted 
in his discussions by the silence of the historical 
book regarding the P legislation; that Graf 
popularized the position taken by his teacher, etc. 
Then there is a brief chapter on the dates and 
character of the chief documents as these are set 
forth by the principal authorities of recent times, 

‘such as Schrader, Dillmann, Wellhausen, and 
Cornill. The amount of reading which is com- 
pressed into these chapters is immense. Indeed, 
Dr. Strack is so bent upon telling the reader what 
other people have thought that he has hardly 
time to say what he himself thinks, which reminds 
me of a similar difficulty which professors of 
theology often have. When they have to teach 
too many subjects, or have not time to study the 
subject which they do teach, it is often the case 


that they have hurriedly to bring together the 
opinions of others without having leisure to give 


and vindicate their own. A pupil of the late 
Dr. M‘Cosh of Princeton told me that in the 
Logic class condueted by Dr. M‘Cosh during his 
Belfast days, after the teacher had given almost 
everybody else’s opinion but his own, the students 
often shouted out, ‘What does Jamie think?’ 
And so in reading the volume before us, one is 
often moved to ask What does Dr. Strack think ? 
Remembering, however, the limitations and the 
object of the book, it could not well be otherwise 
in this respect than it is. 

It may be advisable at this stage to give a brief 
account of Dr. Strack’s own position on certain 
matters of importance, for he does give and 
defend his opinions here and there. Dr. Strack 
denies of course that Moses is the author of our 
Pentateuch, and gives abundant reasons for his 
denial. 
of Moses are made up of parts taken from 
different documents, edited and re-edited in later 
times. E, he says, makes large use of the Book 
of the Covenant. At an early date, E and J 
were united. P existed before. D, and therefore 
long before the Exile. In this last respect it will 
be seen that he agrees with Ewald and Dillmann, 
as against the later and now generally accepted 
opinion that P is post-exilic. J, E, and P were 
united at an early period. D, he holds, was not 
written in the time of Josiah, but belongs to a 
previous time. From his parrying the argument 
of W. Robertson Smith and of most moderns that 
Is 19/9 must have been written before D, which 
condemns the use of mazzeboth,! one would gather 
that Dr. Strack puts D farther back in date than 
the real Isaiah. The argument for the prior date 
of Isaiah is an uncertain one, as the prophets use 
symbolical language (compare Mal 1}, and 
Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy throughout). But 
Dr. Strack’s early dating of D is opposed to the 
opinions of most modern scholars, and, details 
apart, the state of opinion and of religious life 
implied in the book require a date sometime in 
the seventh century B.c. In his endeavour to 
show the early date of P, Dr. Strack appears to me 
to lay too much stress on mere details, on stray 
allusions, and on rare uses of words. What if P 
shows here and there signs of a pre-exilic date, 


* «Tn that day there shall be an altar to Yahwe in the 
land of Egypt, and a pillar (72¥) by its border to Yahwe.’ 


He admits that the so-called five books ~ 


1 A 


be the Jewish Church, 


ho denies this? wWrunedeeh does not. 


that the principle underlying the priestly legisla- 


tion could be traced back to the days of Moses | 


d even to Moses himself. See Old Testament 
2G ed. p. an, 
question to ask is, To what period in the history 
of Israel does the legislation identified with P 
belong? Does it, in all its details, go back to the 
time of Moses, or to any time before the Exile? 
Was our existing Pentateuch or rather the priestly 
part of it written before the Exile? A negative 
answer to these questions may be given, and is 
given, by men who acknowledge that many parts 
of P belong to a period long prior to the Exile, 
and even to Moses himself. It is just in this 
particular point that Professor James Robertson, 
in his able and well-written book, Zhe Early 
Religion of Israel, goes astray. 

Isaiah is not, according to Dr. Strack, the 


_ author of the whole of the first thirty-nine chapters 


of the book called by his name. Chaps. 36-39 
are certainly not by him, and it is doubtful whether 
chaps, 13 and 14 are, although chap. 13 may be. 
Reasons are given—the old ones of course, at 
least they are old now—for believing that Isaiah did 
not and could not write the last twenty-six chapters 
of the book. Whether chaps. 56-66 are by a fresh 
writer, as Duhm holds, or by a syndicate of writers 
belonging to the Deutero-Isaiah school, as Canon 
Cheyne maintains, Dr. Strack leaves undecided. 
The early date of Joel is claimed, the reign of 


Joash being regarded as the time of its writing. | 


Zechariah is the author only of the first eight 
chapters of the book so called. Daniel is a 


product of the second century B.c., of the time | 


of Antiochus Epiphanes. Jonah is not to be 


taken as giving real history; its great purpose is | 
to bring out the truth of the universal love of | 


God which embraces heathen like the people of 
Nineveh, as well as Jews. Like the author of the 
Book of Job, so the author of this book had prob- 
ably a basis of fact to work upon, but the purpose 
of these books as well as of the Book of Daniel 
is didactic and not historical. 

One has to be careful at times in reading Dr. 
Strack’s description of what those who differ from 
him teach. 


quite fairly the case of an opponent. Wellhausen’s 


og The | 
-W. Robertson Smith did not. The latter held 


It is proverbially difficult to state | 


The |- 


Paine’ in tVeaard to P’s account of the Tabe 
(Ex 253! and 4148) is not quite correctly ind: 
by our author, who makes him to say that 
description of the Tabernacle was due to his fa: 
pure and simple. I think those who have read — 
Wellhausen’s account of the matter would not 
have that impression. P’s Tabernacle, when it 
differs from the First Temple, agrees with the 
Second, and also with the Temple of Ezekiel, as 
in the number of golden lampstands, and in the 
possession of inner and outer courts. The priestly 
writer, or rather writers, living amid the religious 
conceptions and practices of the post-exilic period, 
picture the wilderness life, with Moses in the 
centre, as enjoying in perfection the form of 
religion known in the time of the writers. The 
fancy was really controlled by the actual events 
amidst which they lived. The picture is no more ~ 
fanciful than those of the perfect time of the 
Messiah which Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc., draw. 
In each case the writers could only see the ideal, 
whether past or future, in colours and in forms 
suggested by the life amidst which they lived. 

The fact that careful, conservative, and devout 
scholars, like Dr. Strack, have advanced so far in 
the acceptance of critical opinions so-called of the 
Old Testament, is interesting and instructive. 
Indeed, such views are now almost orthodox, 
though less than forty years ago the late laborious 
and estimable Dr. Samuel Davidson lost his chair 
at the Lancashire College for advocating them. 
Tempora mutantur. God, however, and the truth 
remain the same, only they become more precious 
to us as the years go by. 


T. Wirron DAvIEs. 


Bangor Baptist College, 
North Wales, 


Among the Periodicafs. 
Nero and the ‘ Beast’ of the Apocalypse. 


In the September number of the fevue de 
Théologie, PRoFESSOR C. BrusToN returns to the 
discussion of the above question. His own views 
on the apocalyptic ‘Beast’ have been already 
presented to our readers (see THE EXPOSITORY 
Times, January 1897, p. 168), and he vindicates 
these in the article before us, in opposition to the 


~ 


Jo 


: explanation offered by Bousset in his Oneneemae 


Johannis, neu bearbeitet (in Meyer's Commentary). 
Regarding this work as a whole, Bruston uses the 
language of panegyric. He agrees, too, with its 
author and with the majority of recent com- 


mentators in holding that the principal object of | 
_ the one (the sixth) is; the other (the seventh) is 


the Apocalypse is to predict the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and thus to console the persecuted saints. 
Bruston and Bousset are also in accord in ascrib- 
ing the book not to a single author or a single 
epoch. 


But on one point of capital importance our | 


two authors differ. Bruston considers that the 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


hypothesis of Vero redivivus, particularly in the | 


form adopted by Bousset, is exposed to insuperable 
objections as an explanation of the language of 
Rev 13°, ‘And I saw one of his heads as though 
it had been smitten unto death (és éodaypevyv 
eis Oavarov), and his (adrod, not airs, sc. the 
beast’s not the head’s) death-stroke was healed, and 
the whole earth wondered after the beast.’ The 
interpretation generally offered of the seven heads 
of the Beast is that the Beast is the Roman Empire 
and the seven heads the first seven emperors, 
and thus far Bruston agrees. Bousset, however, 
holds that the first Roman emperors are represented 
not by the seven heads without crowns, but by the 
ten crowned horns, remarking, strangely enough, as 
Bruston thinks, that the seven heads have lost all 
significance, having been simply borrowed from 
tradition. To return to the interpretation of 
Rev 13%. It is very often alleged that the head 
wounded to death is Nero, who, according to a 
widely spread (?) belief, was not really dead but 
concealed in Parthia, from which he was to return 
to exercise greater sway than ever. Bruston 
points out, however, that there is no word in the 
above text of the healing of the head (the murdered 
emperor) but of the deas¢t (the empire wounded 
by this murder). 
horns, it is all the more difficult, as 
one of the seven heads any relation to the death 
and the future (imaginary) return of Nero, which, all 
the same, Bousset finds referred to in Rev pa. 
‘It is surprising that one of the seven uncrowned 
heads should represent one of the fen emperors 
already symbolized by the ten crowned horns? 
Bruston considers that with all his skill, Bousset 
has been unable to extricate himself from the 
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difficulties in which his peculiar interpretation. 
has involved him, and that the common view of 
the partisans of the Mero redivivus hypothesis is 
right, that the author of the Apocalypse speaks of 
only seven emperors, not zen. ‘They (the seven 
heads) are seven kings ; the five (first) are fallen ; 


not yet come’ (Rev 171°). The representation here 
is perfectly clear, and Bruston argues that it is 
impossible to interpret differently the language of 
chap. 13. | 
The author of the Apocalypse then refers to only 
seven emperors, and he himself lived under the 
sixth. But who is the sixth? Are we to reckon 
Julius Cesar or Augustus as the first Roman 
emperor? The partisans of the Vero redivivus 
hypothesis say Augustus, and then the sixth is 
Galba, or Vespasian, if one leaves out of account 
the three usurpers—Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 
Bruston, on thecontrary, starts with Julius Czesar, the 
founder of the empire, and then the sixth emperor 
is Nero, under whom (towards the end of his reign, 
after the great persecution of 64 A.D.) the author 
of the Apocalypse wrote. He argues that Bousset 
can least of all, upon his theory of the seven heads 
and the ten horns, postulate that Nero is symbolized 
by the head wounded to death. Further, any 
argument he offers to prove that Nero was dead 
when the Apocalypse was written, is declared to 
involve a fetitio principit. And as to the other 
partisans of the Nero hypothesis, Bruston argues, 
as we have seen above, and as has been main- 
tained also by Dusterdieck and B. Weiss, 
that the wounding in Rev 13° is of the Lmpire 
and not of the Lmperor. In short, as our readers 


| are aware, he holds that the wounding to death of 


one of the heads refers to fhe assassination of 
Julius Cesar, and the healing of the wound thus 


| inflicted upon the Beast to the reconstitution of the 
Upon the peculiar view taken | 
by Bousset of the seven heads and the ten 


empire by Augustus. He finds no force in 


| Bousset’s objection that upon this theory the 
Bruston | 
remarks, to find in the wounding and the cure of | 


‘as it were wounded’ (as éopaypévnv) is unintel- 
ligible. Why, it is neither more nor less intelligible 
than the same expression applied in 5° to Jesus, 
‘a lamb as though it had been slain’ (és 
éogaypévov). Both Jesus Christ and Julius Czesar 
were really slain, but in the v7séon of the Apoca- 
lyptist they appear (ds) so. 

Upon the whole, Bruston is inclined to think 
that Bousset, had he intended it, could hardly 
have produced a more convincing proof that the 


The Sumerian Question. 


Readers of the new Dictionary of the Bible may 
Have noted that the article ‘Accad,’ written by | 
Professor Ira M. Price, contains some views that 


are out of harmony with those of Assyriologists like 
Hommel (cf., ¢.g., the articles on ‘Assyria’ and 
‘Babylonia’ in the same work). 
indeed, was felt to be such as to call for an editorial 


note explaining the position of the controversy. 


Professor Price more than insinuates in his article 
that the so-called ‘Sumerians’ and ‘ Accadians’ are 
but ‘figments of an over-zealous scientific spirit,’ and 
that the Semites invented the cuneiform characters 
instead of taking these over from the ‘Sumerians.’ 
Now it so happens that a work, entitled Dée 
Sumerische Frage, by F. H. Weissbach, has been 
published this year (Leipzig: Hinrichs. Price 
M. 10), of which a review by Dr. A. Jeremias 
appears in the Zheol. Literaturszettung for 17th 
September last. The book contains, first of all, 
an exhaustive history of the Sumerian question, 
from its commencement in 1850 down to the 
present day. Weissbach is pronounced by 
Jeremias to have thereby rendered invaluable 
service to Assyriologists now and in time to come, 
for without this sketch it would take much time 
and trouble to gather a thorough acquaintance with 
the complicated history of the important problem 
~—important alike for the history of the world, of 


- religion, and of civilization. 


Hitherto, says Jeremias, the problem has been 
examined almost exclusively from the philological 
view-point. Is the so-called Sumerian an Assyrian 
secret character (or artificial language), or is it 
the natural speech of a non-Semitic Babylonian 
primitive people? As is well known, the Jewish 
scholar, Joseph Halévy, who may be called the 
father of anti‘Sumerianism, has since 1874 strenu- 
ously denied the existence of a non-Semitic 
primitive people and a Sumerian language. Weiss- 
bach, on the other hand, expresses the firm 
conviction that the Sumerian question has ceased 
on the two main points to be a question ; that is to 
say, he believes that the cuneiform characters were 
the invention of a non-Semitic people, and that 
they are rightly designated ‘Sumerian.’ Jeremias 
is unable to assent to the verdict in this categorical 
form. He points out that it has been unfortunate 


for the treatment of the pronien Rom the first that | 


The divergence, 
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the chief representative of anti-Sumerianism has 
been unable to conceal the philo-Semitic tendency 
of his investigations. For Halévy it is a point of 
honour that the Jews should have the credit of 


inventing the art of writing, and this although a — 


co-religionist has reminded him that such a claim 


|-might be waived, seeing that the world owes to 


the Semites a still greater discovery, that of mono- 
theism. Yet Jeremias thinks that a justifiable 
aversion to the ‘tendency’ of Halévy’s researches 
has perhaps made Weissbach somewhat blind to 
the real merits_of the great anti-Sumerist. (For 
instances see the Zheol. Literaturzeitung.) Jere- 
mias points out quite candidly the linguistic 
objections to the anti-Sumerian position, but, on 
the other hand, remarks that the existence of a 
primitive Sumerian people would occasion one of 
the riddles of history. 
he asks, that the Babylonian civilization, which 


- dominates the whole of Western Asia as far back 


as our information reaches, and which possesses 
such an original power as completely to absorb the 
civilization of conquering races like the Kosszeans, 
Elamites, Chaldzeans, and Assyrians, and such an 
invincible power that after an existence of many 
years it could still impress its traces deeply on 
Western civilization, how is it conceivable that this 
civilization should be of a secondary character? 
This leads Jeremias to examine the historical 
evidence. It is generally admitted that we have 
no ‘pure Sumerian’ text in the Babylonian 
literature hitherto discovered, not even in the 
Telloh tablets, which in part are even older than 
the newly discovered Nippur texts, and on which 
such hopes of a solution of the Sumerian problem 
were once placed. Everywhere it must be con- 
ceded that we find at least ‘Semitisms’, ze. the 
inscriptions belong to an epoch when the supposed 
invasion of the Semites and the adoption of the 
old Sumerian civilization by Semitic Babylonians 
had already taken place, and they are all written 
by Semites. We are told that the pure Sumerian 
civilization, including the invention of writing, 
goes much farther back. But, asks Jeremias, do 
not the oldest Babylonian discoveries awaken 
partly the impression that we are face to face with 
almost the beginnings of human writing? And 
must one yet assume that already the bloom of 
pure Sumerian civilization was left so far behind 
that the memory of the non-Semitic primitive 


How is it conceivable, 


* 
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people was lost? Not a trace of literary evidence 


for the Sumerians from pre-Assyrian times,—the 
- memory of this far-advanced highly cultured people, 


to which one owes everything, had vanished from 
history! And where are the traces of the famed 
Sumerian culture? If they were the inventors of 
writing, what had they to write in their‘ forgotten 
antiquity? No sufficient evidence is present, 
according to Jeremias, for attributing to them the 
ancient epics, the statue-heads of Telloh, or the 
ancient mythology. 

Weissbach and Jeremias thus differ materially 
as to the present position of the Sumerian question. 
The former considers it to be solved, and only 
laments that our knowledge of Sumerian is still so 
meagre. The other thinks it is still far from 
solved, and does not expect it ever will be solved 
by purely philological methods, but he trusts that 
as the deciphering of the cuneiform characters has 
been the crowning achievement of the nineteenth 
century, it may be reserved for the twentieth 
century to find a satisfying answer to the great 
Sumerian question. 


The ‘Theologischer Jahresbericht.’! 
The second and third AdthetZungen of this year’s 
issue have appeared since we last noticed the 


? Berlin and Braunschweig : Schwetschke & Sohn ; Edin- 
burgh and London: Williams & Norgate. 
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| Historische Theologie. 
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above-named invaluable “record of theological l 
literature. 

The second Unueune has for its lke 
It includes (1) Church > 
History down to the Council of Nicea—by — 


Liidemann; (2) from the Council of Nicza to i 


the Middle Ages, including the Byzantine literature 
—by Kriiger; (3) Church History of the Middle 
Ages, exclusive of the Byzantine literature—by 
Ficker ; (4) from the beginning of the Reformation 
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to 1648—by Leesche ; (5) from 1648 down to the _ 


present day—by Hegler. All this is followed by 
two interesting and exhaustive sections on Inter- 
confessional Theology (by Kohlschmidt) and the 
History of Religion (by Professor Tiele of 
Leiden). 

The third Adbtheilung is devoted to Systematische 
Theologie, and is distributed amongst Meyer (who 
deals with Lucyclopadie, Apologetik, Kosmologte, 


etc.), Troeltsch (Religionsphilosophie und principielle — 


Theologie), Sulze (Dogmatik), Dreyer (Ethik). As 
is always the case with this indispensable work, 
not only is the literature carefully catalogued, but 
an astonishing amount of information about, and 
criticism of, the contents of the various books is 
compressed into small compass. 


J. A. SELBIE. 


Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


The Great Cert Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS i, 26, 27. 


‘And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness ; and let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. And God created 
man in His own image: in the image of God created 
He him; male and female created He them.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘Let us make man.’—As the last and highest of the 
animate creatures, man is created, His creation is indeed 
thrown together with that of the land animals into one day, 
and in this way a certain connexion between the two is 
acknowledged. But much more does the account aim at 
making prominent his dissimilarity and his high dignity, as 


contrasted with these and all other beings. This is indicated 
by the place assigned him at the end of the whole series, and 
it is expressly stated by the assertion of his divine likeness 
and rank as ruler, Even in the introductory formula the 
importance of this last act is emphasised, since it does not 
continue as before: ‘And God spake, Let man come into 
being,’ but his creation is represented as the result of a 
special decision by God.—DILLMANN. 

‘Man.’—Jan (Heb. adam), the genus homo, the race as 
such, not the individual man, as is plain from the plural 
which follows, ‘let them have dominion,’ and again in the 
next verse: ‘So God created man in His own image: in the 
image of God created He Atm; male and female created He 
them.’ —PEROWNE, 

‘In our image.’—The idea of man is expressed in the 
statement that he is created in the image of Ged. This 
divine image is propagated. The dignity of the divine 
image is a second time ascribed to man (9°), from which it 
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é and race as, os 
le reneeus referred the first to the 

rm, ony the second y the spirit ; or the Alexandrian 
proposed to understand zage of the rational basis 
nature, and /zheness oF its free development to per- 
fe ection. —OEHLER. 
ter our likeness.’ See iin to our likeness expresses 
ame meaning, only more abstractly, and is not intended 
to weaken zmage, but in a cumulative way to make it more 
_ expressly prominent. —DILLMANN. 
_ As to what in man constituted the zmago Dei, the Re- 
formed theologians commonly held it to Baye consisted (1) 
_ in the spirituality of his being, as an intelligent and free 
n the moral integrity and holiness of his nature ; 
(3) in his dominion over the creatures. In this connec- 
“tion he profound thought of Maimonides, elaborated by 
a ayler Lewis, should not be overlooked, that ¢selem is the 
Specific, as opposed to the architectural, form of a thing; 
_ that which inwardly makes a thing what it is, as opposed to 
‘that external configuration which it actually possesses. It 
corresponds to the zz or kind which determines species 
among animals. It is that which constitutes the genus omo. 
—WHITELAW. 

“And God created man.’—The outburst of joy in the 

thought of man’s creation, and high destiny and sovereign 


__ power, the crown on his head, and the sceptre in his hand, 
and royalty on his brow, in his look, and in his gait, finds 


expression in rhythmic cadence. The language falls into a 
triplet, with the repetition characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
though what we have here is not formal poetry, but the in- 
~ voluntary, spontaneous poetry of exalted religious feeling. 
Compare the similar statement in chap. 5!* 2, where the 
Elohistic writer resumes his narrative— 
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“In the day that God created man, 
In the likeness of God made He him ; 
Male and female created He them.’ 


We experience a trembling joy at these words; the three 
propositions are like a tripudium, z.e. a dance of victory of 
three measures, What is related in more detail in the 
Jahvistic narrative is here comprised in a few winged words : 
God created man, and that with difference of sexes.— 
DELITZSCH. 

‘Male and female created He them.’—A male and 
a female He created them—not, ‘Male and female did He 
create them,’ as if the numbers of pairs were here left un- 
determined, for male and female are not collective, and that 
the author assumed only one pair is evident from chap. 
51#-. The question whether mankind comes from one or 
from several pairs, although the subject of lively discussion 
in modern science, as yet, however, unsolved, and scientific- 

ally scarcely soluble at all, did not lie as a matter of con- 
troversy before the peoples of antiquity. Nor does our 
author make his statement in the form of an antithesis to a 
divergent view (say, by giving prominence to the numeral). 
Although he assumes only one pair, like extra- biblical 
cosmogonies, he yet shows by the collective ‘man’ of v. 288 
that with him the emphasis does not at all fall upon this 
point. What he emphasises is that God created men in His 
image (and with difference of sex, cf. Mt 194), and that 


=== 


| they are all equal, 


tion to God, by their possessing the di 
In the recognition of this po 
ligion itself is concerned. —DILLMANN, 


MetHoDS OF TREATMENT. 
oa 


- The Ideal Conception of Man and his Destiny. 


by the Rev. George S. Goodspeed, M.A., Chicago. 


This sublime picture is the condition of all 
prophecy and of all history as under special divine 
guidance, and as a ground of hope. What is it 
that is here promised ? 

I. Man’s nature is godlike. The essential being 
of man is identical with that of his Creator. 

II. The purpose of his creation is that he may 
become the lord of the world. The proper trans- 
lation of the second clause in v.% is not ‘let 
them,’ but ‘that they may have dominion over,’ 
etc: 

III. This lofty purpose is to be accomplished 
by the human race; it is ‘the gradual taking 
possession of a kingdom given to mankind by 
God.’ ; 

Let us try to realize what this ideal conception 
involves ; what hope lies within it. The man to 
whom it was revealed, and who uttered it, was 
conscious in himself that mankind had not yet 
attained unto it, that the attainment was far 
distant. In his utterance there lies the inspired 
thought of a glorious future, that man is designed 
for something infinitely beyond what he has yet 
attained ; that he was born to bea king; that he 
was intended by nature for companionship with 
God, and that these fundamental purposes, because 
divine, shall ultimately be realised. This sublime 
prophecy, therefore, is the basis and foundation of 
all that is to follow. The purpose and the progress 
of salvation is made possible because of this primal 
fact. 


TE 
Man created in God’s Image. 
By the late Dean Vaughan. 

We may select just three characteristics in which 
among lower creatures man has no fellow and no 
rival. 

1. Spirituality.—‘ God is Spirit. And man is 
spirit in a sense in which no lower creature 1s. 


We are 7 flesh like the rest of the animals, but if 
we are of flesh we are brutes and not men. It is 
spirit that makes man capable of communion with 
God. Has spirit not yet wakened into conscious- 
ness in us? Have we not yet held converse with 
Him in the fellowship of Spirit, as made in His 
likeness ? 

2. Sympathy.—Sympathy is God’s and man’s. 
Fellow-suffering may be the brute’s. But sympathy 
and fellow-suffering are not the same. Two oxen 
may tread the same weary threshing-floor, and be 


galled with the same sting, but there is no sym- 


pathy between them, not even pity. But the man 
who has not felt the wound may sympathise with 
him who has, by an instinct of intelligence, which 
is, being interpreted, an intensity of loving. God 
does not suffer, He sympathises fully ; for God is 
love. 

3. Lnfluence.—Influence is by name and essence 
that gentle flowing in of one nature and one per- 
sonality into another, which touches the spring of 
will, and makes the volition of the one the volition 
of the other. But without spirit there can be no 
action at all of one upon another; and without 
sympathy.there can be no such action as this. 
Now, as the divine attribute of sympathy wrought 
in the. incarnation, the passion, and the inter- 
cession of the Eternal Son, so the divine attribute 
of influence works in the Eternal Spirit, to be the 
ever-present teacher and comforter of those who 
yield themselves to His guidance. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE Incarnation of the Son of God and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost are consequences (so to speak) of the first 
chapter of Genesis. The worth of the human being, as 
there asserted, makes him the proper subject of redemption, 
and the means which are used for it are justified by his 
original relation to God. Why was it fit that the Word 
should be made flesh? Because He was the light of man 
in the order of nature before He became so in the order of 
grace; and, when that light only lingered in a darkness 
which comprehended it not, it became needful that the true 
Light, which lighteth every man, should personally come 
into the world. Only because man had been made in the 
image of God was it possible that God should be ‘ made in 
the likeness of man.’ The whole doctrine of Christ as 
‘Goel’ (kinsman-redeemer) rests on the same basis. So 
also does the doctrine of the issue of that redemption, in 
the new man raised up in Christ, and, not only in the sense 
of capacity, but in the sense of actual character, ‘ created 
after the image of God in righteousness and truth of holi- 
ness’; made the habitation of His Holy Spirit, and the 
heir of His kingdom and glory.—T. D. BERNARD. 


earthly by aise God more homie! The we rotievea en ; 
on the contrary, is to make man more godlike, to tell of — 
the divine idea yet to be realised in his nature.—F. W.. ’ 
ROBERTSON. ua 
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Tue divine likeness is still discernible even upon the lost ~ 
and missing coin. Dust and mire may have gathered upon 
it ; rude hands may have scraped away from it the sharp- 
ness and precision of the cutting, but it is God’s coin still; 
and because it is so He still seeks, yea lights the candle of 
His Word, and sweeps the house of earth till He shall find 
it. Spirituality may become dreaminess, may become super- — 
stition, may become idolatry ; sympathy may become feeble- 
ness; intelligence may become rebellious; influence may 
become debasement, may become entanglement, may become 
temptation. None the less are they all divine in their 
origin, relics of the image and superscription celestial, 
divine also in their capacity for blessing, and in their com- 
munication of blessing, when the Spirit of God touches 
them, breathes upon them from on high.—C. J. VAUGHAN. 


THERE’S not a man 
That lives, who hath not known his godlike hours, 
And feels not what an empire we inherit. 
WORDSWORTH. 


THERE is a story in English history of a child of one of 
our noble houses who, in the last century, was stolen from 
his home by a sweep. The parents spared no expense and 
trouble in their search for him, but in vain. A few years 
later the lad happened to be sent by the master into whose 
hands he had then passed to sweep the chimneys in the very 
house from which he had been stolen -while too young to 
remember it. The little fellow had been sweeping the 
chimney of one of the bedrooms, and fatigued with the ex- 
hausting labour to which so many lads, by the cruel customs 
of those times, were bound, he quite forgot where he was, 
and flinging himself upon the clean bed dropped off to 
sleep. The lady of the house happened to enter the room. 
At first she looked in disgust and anger at the filthy black 
object which was soiling her counterpane. But all at 
once something in the expression of the little dirty face, or 
some familiar pose of the languid limbs, drew her nearer 
with a sudden inspiration, and in a moment she had clasped 
once more in her arms her long lost boy. Even so to-night, 
if you are repentant, God will not wait for you to put on the 
ring, and the shoes, and the best robe before running to ~ 
embrace you. In your rags He can recognise you for His — 
own prodigal son. The encrusted defilement of the world 
He can remove, and can bring out once more the brightness 
of His own image.—H. W. Horwitt. 
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THE ‘image of God,’ according to these ancient Scriptures, 
does not necessarily include moral and spiritual perfection ; 
it must include the possibilities of achieving it; it reveals 
the divine purpose that man should achieve it; but man, 
even after he has sinned, still retains the ‘image of God’ in 
the sense in which it is attributed to him in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It belongs to his zatuve, not to his character. 


. the se of God’ because he is a free, 
self-conscious, and moral Personality. Some 
ese ibutes may be found, in an inferior degree, in 
ior races ; but whatever premonitions of his greatness 


this solitary supremacy man, under God, is the 
eign of Creation.—R. W. DALE. — 
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MAN is God’s image; but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot: both images regard. 
. GEORGE HERBERT. 


_ MEN and women are introduced with equal rights; they 

share the government of the earth ; they bear both the same 
image of God; they are entobled with the same soul, 
although it may, in women, dwell in a weaker frame; both 
may claim the same prerogatives ; and if there is a difference, 
it is in the beautiful comparison of Luther, that ‘man is 
e the ‘sun of heaven, woman like the moon; whilst the 
mals are the stars over which sun and moon rule.’—M. 
. KALIscu. 


Dominion is a very solemn thing ; it may oppress, crush, 
_ destroy. The Father must have a guarantee for its gentle- 
ness. What guarantee can there be but His own image— 
the possession of a nature tender as the divine? Ye who 
torture the beast of the field, have you considered the 
ground of your authority? Have you pondered why it is 


=~“ 


exhibit he stands alone and supreme ; and in 


= o ; ‘ : i = rs 
| that God has given you the dominion? It is because ] He 


meant you to have His image ere you began to reign. 
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. An AreBacological Commentary on Genesis. 


By A. H. Saycr, LL.D., PRorrssor or AssyRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


~ XXXVII. 5. Dreams played an important part 
_ in the ancient world, as they still do in modern 
Egypt. Among the cuneiform tablets from the 
library of Nineveh are portions of a work on 
the interpretation of dreams, and similar treatises 
existed in Egypt. In the inscriptions of Gudea, 
the priest-king of Tello, in Southern Babylonia 
(ar. B.C. 2700), we read that all his works were 
commanded him by the gods, who revealed their 
’ will to him in dreams, and the explanation of his 
dreams was furnished him by the goddess Nina, 
also by means of a dream. When Teumman of 
Elam declared war against Assur-bani-pal, the 
Assyrian king entered the temple of Istar, and, 
‘bowing down,’ besought her help, which she 
promised to give him, and that night ‘a certain 
seer dreamed a dream,’ in which Istar appeared 
with weapons in her hands, and declared that she 
would fight for the Assyrians and give them vic- 
tory. In consequence of a dream in which the 
god Harmakhis appeared to Thothmes tv. when, 


tired by hunting, he once lay down and slept under 
the shadow of the Sphinx, the sand was cleared 
away from that monument, and a temple built 
between its paws. A thousand years later, the 
Ethiopian king Nut-Amon was summoned by a 
dream to march into Egypt. And in the Greek 
age, when the temple of Seti at Abydos was in 
ruins, an oracle was established in one of its 
chambers, the answers coming to those who con- 
sulted it in ‘true dreams’ at night. 

17. Dothan, now Tell Dothan, has been iden- 
tified with the Tuthina of the geographical list of 
Thothmes 111. 

28. We learn from papyri and other monuments 
that Syrian slaves were especially prized in Egypt. 
Kan’amu, or ‘Canaanites,’ was even a synonym 
for ‘slaves.’ The introduction of the ‘ Midianites, 
merchantmen,’-is difficult to account for, except 
upon the supposition that two accounts lay before 
the author of the narrative, in one of which 
‘a caravan of Ishmaelites,’ bringing spices from 
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>: Gilead, was spoken of; in the other, Midianites 


| 


same way, 


_ from the spice - bearing countries of the south. 
Perhaps we ought to read ‘and the merchants 
passed by,’ the introduction of the name of the 


Midianites being due to ver. 36. Here the mention 
of the Midianites would be natural enough, as the 
Midianites were the regular merchants to whom 
the Ishmaelites would have sold the slave. ‘That 
the text of the narrative is corrupt in places is 
clear from ver. 32, where the sense requires ‘took’ 
instead of ‘sent.’ 

36. Potiphar is an abbreviated form of the 
Egyptian Potipherah (xli. 46), z.e. Pa-du-pa- Ra, ‘the 
gift of the sun-god.’ Such names were common 


in Egypt after the age of the twenty-second dynasty 


(of Shishak), and more especially under the twenty- 
sixth dynasty (of Psammetichus). Egyptologists 
have therefore argued that the narrative of Joseph 
cannot be earlier than the tenth century B.c. But, 
Mr. Tomkins has pointed out, the progress of 
Oriental archzology has shown, time after time, 
that the ‘supposed proof of a negative from the 
limitation of one’s own knowledge, is not to be 
called a proof at all,’ and that a stele of the time 
of Thothmes 11., nowin the Louvre, contains 
the name of a certain Pa-th(u)-Ba’al, who must 
have lived in the age of the Hyksos, and been of 
Semitic descent. The abbreviated form of the 
mame seems to indicate that it was familiar to 
Semitic mouths. The form, however, is curious, 
as we should have expected Pi-di-phar. But we 
find Puti-el in Ex. vi. 25 (corresponding to Pa- 
thu-Baal); and Esar-haddon writes the name of 
the Egyptian prince Pa-du-Bast in exactly the 
Pu-tu-Bisti. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets the Egyptian article usually appears as Pa, 
but sometimes also Pu, and even Bz. Potiphar is 
called ‘the eunuch of Pharaoh,’ and Ebers notes 
that although monogamy was the rule in ancient 
Egypt, the Pharaoh had many wives, and that in a 
scene at Beni-Hassan (of the twelfth dynasty), two 
eunuchs are represented watching over some 
women at the loom. Rosellini also has noted the 
representation of eunuchs on the monuments (ii. 
3- Pp. 132 sgg.). Modern instances in Turkish 
lands show that eunuchs can be married and keep 
harems. But it is possible that the word vad has 
dropped out before sazzs; in this case we should 


2 Kings xviii, 


17), ‘prince of the chiefs.’ See, 
however, xl. 


2, where the use of the word is 


"strange. 3 
late ‘ captain of the guard’ or ‘chief of the cooks’; 


| was called by the same name in Pheenician. 


‘Babylonian laws we read, 


| younger brother lived with him as a son.’ 
_day Anup sent Baba from the field where they 


It is onceain whether we Aoatane trans- 


there was a ‘superintendent of the cooks’ (sé 


in the court of the Pharaoh, and a priestly official . 


was named the sefdi, or ‘slaughterer.’ 


guard’ on foreign service, the ‘sabi yidati or 


In the T ‘el 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘bodyguard’ is called tsabt 
bitate, literally ‘the soldiers of the palace,’ as 
opposed to the ésabi matsarti, ‘the soldiers of the — 


‘auxiliaries,’ the ¢sad¢ saruti or ‘militia,’ and the © 


khabbati or Bedouin irregulars. An ‘officer’ 
named vaditsu, ‘the lier in wait,’ of which in one 
of the letters zwkin (perhaps Heb. Sokén) is said 
to be the Canaanitish equivalent. 


XXXVIII. 3. In the Zyvavels of a Mohar, 
Adullam is coupled with Zidiputha, which, under 
the form of Zidiputh-el, is placed by Shishak in the 
south of Judah. 

3, 4. It isa curious coincidence that in Sumerian 
ert and unu alike meant ‘ city.’ 

12. Sennacherib, in the account of his campaign 
against Hezekiah, speaks of having captured 
‘Eltekeh and Timnah’ (Zumné). 

14. Render ‘in the opening of ’Enayim’ (‘the 
two springs’). It is called ’Ani, ‘the two 
springs,’ in the list of Thothmes 11. Probably 
there was a chapel at the spot to the god of the 
spring. 

18. The dress of the Babylonian gentleman was 
not complete without his seal-cylinder for sealing 
documents, his staff, and his bracelets; see Hevod- 
otus, 1. 195. 

21. The gedéshah (‘harlot’) was the ‘ conse- 
crated’ prostitute of Asherah and Ashtoreth, who 
Th 
Assyrian word was gadis¢wv, and in an old table of 
‘Hereafter the gadistu 
may ply her calling in the street.’ 


XXXIX. 7, etc. There is a close resemblance 
between the narrative in Genesis and the beginning 
of an Egyptian romance, Zhe Zale of The Two 
Brothers, which was compiled out of older mater- 
ials by the scribe Enna for Seti 11, the grandson 
of Rameses 11., while he was still crown-prince. 
We are told that there were once two brothers, the 


| elder of whom was named Anup, and the younger 
have the Assyrian title Rab-sa-resi (Rab-saris in | 


Baba. Anup had a house and wife, ‘and his 


One 


Ty pro 
* And ae Sethe, Trathies found ie 
f his elder brother occupied in combing her 
. And he said to her, Rise up, give me seed- 
that I may return to the field, for thus has 
der brother enjoined me, to return without 
ying. The woman said to him, Go in, open 
e chest, that thou mayest take what thy heart 
desires, for otherwise. my locks will fall to the 
ground. And the youth went within into the 
_ stable, and took thereout a large vessel, for it was 
his will to carry out much seed-corn. And he loaded 
himself with wheat and dhurra, and went out with 
it. Then she said to him, How great is the burden 
hy arms? He said to her, Two measures of 
_ dhurra and.three measures of wheat make together 
_ five measures which rest on my arms. Thus he 
spake to her. But she spake to the youth and 
_ said, How great is thy strength! Well have I 
_remarked thy power many a time. And her heart 
_ knew him.. . . And she stood up and laid hold of 
~ him, and said unto him, Come, let us celebrate an 
~ hour's repose; the most beautiful things shall-be 
_ thy portion, for I will prepare for thee festal gar- 
ments. Then was the youth like unto the panther 
of the south for rage, on account of the wicked 
~-word which she had spoken to him. But she was 
afraid beyond all measure. And he spake to her 
and said, Thou, O woman, hast been like a mother 
unto me, and thy husband like a father, for he is 
older than I, so that he might have been my 
- begetter. Wherefore this great sin which thou hast 
spoken unto me? Say it not to me another time, 
then will I this time not tell it, and no word of it 
shall come out of my mouth to any man at all. 
And he loaded himself with his burden and went 
out into the field. 
brother, and they completed their day’s work. 
And when it was evening the elder brother re- 
turned home to his house. And his younger brother 
followed behind.his oxen, heavily laden himself 


with all the good things of the field, and he drove | 


his oxen before him to bring them to the stable. 
And behold the wife of his elder brother was 
afraid because of the word which she had spoken, 
and she took a jar of fat and was like unto one to 
whom an evil-doer had offered violence, since she 
wished to say to her husband, Thy younger brother 
has offered me violence. 


And he went to his elder | 
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T dee home at resins eonane tn 


custom, and found his wife lying stretched out and . 
‘suffering from injury. She poured no water over» 


_ his hands, as was her custom; she had not lighted — 


And her husband re- | 


the lights for him, so that his house was in dark 


ness, and she lay there ill. And her husband said 


to her, Who has had to do with thee? Lift thyself — 
up! 


She said to him, No one has had to do with 
me except thy younger brother, since when he 
came to take seed-corn for thee he found me sitting 
alone, and said to me, Come, let us make merry an 
hour, and repose : let down thy hair! Thus he spake 
to me; but I did not listen to him (but said), See, 
am I not thy mother, and is not thy elder brother 


like a father to thee? Thus I spake to him, but 


he did not hearken to my speech, but used vio- 
lence with me, that I might not tell thee. Now if 
thou allow him to live, I will kill myself. Then 
the elder brother began to rage like a panther; he 
sharpened his knife and took it in his hand.’ The 
sun-god, however, came to the help of Baba. First 
the cows warned him that Anup was intending to 
kill him, then, as he fled from his pursuer, a river 
full of crocodiles was interposed between him and 
his brother. In the morning he convinced Anup 
of his innocence, who returned home and put his 
wife to death. 

14. Chabas believed that he had found the 
name of the Hebrews in the hieratic papyri at 
Leyden, under the form of ’Apuriu. The ’Apuriu 
are described as foreigners who were employed in 
digging stone for the buildings of Ramses 11. and 
his successors. But the identification has been 
doubted, since, according to an inscription at 
Hammamat, Ramses Iv. of the twentieth dynasty 
employed 800 ’Apuriu to transport his blocks from 
the quarries there, and in another inscription they 
are stated to have belonged to the ‘bow (or 
auxiliary force) of the Anuti barbarians "that is to 
say, the barbarian tribes east of the Thebaid. 
Some of these tribes, however, may have been 
Semitic Bedouin, as they are to-day, and the name 
of ’Apuriu may have lost its ethnic meaning and 
come to signify simply ‘drawers of stone,’ just 
as the name of the Nubian Mazai came to signify 
first, ‘the police,’ and then ‘soldiers’ generally. 
Brugsch makes the ’Apuriu ‘sailors.’ 

20. The Egyptian law did not allow a master to 


| punish his slave with death for the crime of which 


Joseph was accused ; see Diod. i. 77. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PICTORIAL. (Alexander & Shep- 
heard. 4to, pp. 308. 4s. 6d.) 

It is the triumph of successful editing when every 

number of a periodical quivers with immediate 


“interest, and yet the numbers may be bound and 


preserved for future use in a handsome volume. 
That triumph the editor of Zhe Christian Pictorial 
reached at once, and holds it still. Its permanent 
interest lies chiefly in the record it contains of the 
public religious work of every year, and the 
portraits it presents of the public religious men. 


Messrs. Alexander & Shepheard have also pub- 
lished Zhings that are Made, being devotional 
meditations in the haunts of Nature, by Alfred J. 
Barnford. 


IN HIS STEPS. By Cuaries M. SHELDON. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 282.) 

‘In His Steps; or, What would Jesus Do?’ has 
been written by an American preacher, and has 
been read by a vast American audience. It comes 
to us with the unmistakable American flavour, 
but beneath that there is the solid substance of the 
universal gospel-call to sacrifice. ‘What would 
Jesus Do?’ said Henry Maxwell, and resolved to 
answer it in every act of his ministerial and private 
life. ‘What would Jesus Do?’ he persuaded 
many of his congregation to ask, and the town was 
changed incredibly. ‘What would Jesus Do?’— 


(Allenson. 


will such a question work? we ask. This book 


answers that it will. 


Mr. Allenson has also published Zmmortality on 
God’s Terms, by G. P. M‘Kay (fcap. 8vo, pp. 96, 
1s.), an effort to establish the doctrine of Con- 
ditional Immortality by an examination of the 
language of Scripture. It seeks especially to meet 
the objection that this is a degrading doctrine. 


READINGS FROM THE PENTATEUCH: EXODUS. 
By T. W. PEILE, M.R.A.C. (Bemrose, 
320-707. 5s. net.) 

These readings are prepared on the basis that 
the writings of Moses afford internal evidence of 
their genuine and authentic character which no 
external evidence is able to nullify, and that there 


8vo, pp. 


is no real antagonism between natural science and — 
theology, which ‘is the science of spiritual and 
And so the see 


moral facts and phenomena. 
quotes the men who agree with that basis, and 


‘passes the others by. It is a frankly confessed — 


bias for the old ways, and it will be welcomed 
heartily by those who love them still. 


THE PEOPLE AND.THE PRIEST. By THE REV. 
R. E. WetsH, M.A. (Bowden. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 199.) 
In this volume—which the publisher has pro- 

duced in a novel and charming style—Mr. Welsh 
covers the ground, the whole practical ground, 
of our controversy with Rome. Why not accept 
the pope, you said? There are many good 
reasons. And in all the literature that the present 
stress is likely to call forth, nothing will be found 
clearer or gentler than this. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENT- 
ARY: ST. LUKE. By THE Rev. ALFRED 
PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. (Z. & T. Clark. Post 8vo, 
Second Edition, pp. Ixxxviii, 592. 12s.) 

The reception given to Dr. Plummer’s Sz. Luke 
proves that the very best biblical scholarship may 
be sure not only of a welcome, but even of a wide 
welcome in England. German scholars envy us 
this—not the welcome, but the extent of it. They 


dare not publish, they say ; they dare not publish 


except in the flimsiest binding and the poorest 
paper. This volume is as handsome as the art of 
the printer and binder can make it, no expense at 
all is spared there. The new edition contains a 
new preface and sundry corrections and small 
additions. Some little things we had marked on 
our copy of the first edition have been put right, 
the great things seemed to be right already. 


THE HOLY BIBLE: REVISED VERSION, WITH 
MARGINAL REFERENCES. (Oxford: 4¢ the 
University Press. 8yo. 55.) 

Simple as they appear, there is nothing con- 
nected with a Bible that costs more labour than 
the marginal references. They have a curious 
and even painful history. Men of the highest 
attainments have given many precious years of 
their life to make the marginal references suffi- 
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_ are clear and intelligible for the first time. 
has a little change for which we have pleaded 


vener ee Moulage are he names. Their 
‘k has been supplemented and finished by 


_ others, and now we have in the margin of the 
Revised Version the best array of parallel passages 


in the world. 

For that alone this latest edition of the Revised 
Version is in front of all that went before it. But 
it has other merits. Its chapter and verse numbers 
And it 


jong, chapter and verse are marked at the outer 
as well as the inner top margin, the page, which 
is of no consequence, being transferred to the 
bottom. . 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY. Tue Music EDITED BY 


SIR JOHN STAINER. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

We welcomed the Aymnary when the edition 
with words alone came out, and we should like to 
welcome it yet more heartily with the music. But 
this edition is a little disappointing. The binding 
is very plain, and the paper is very poor. No 
doubt that is partly due to the necessity of keep- 
ing the price very low. But the paper in the 


(Frowde. Crown $vo, pp. 864. 


_ cheapest ‘word’ edition is much better, and it 


costs only 3d. in limp cloth. Many of us are 
ready to introduce the Church Hymnary at once, 
and we would encourage our people to get an 
edition with music; but this copy that has reached 
us would last no time. Perhaps it is a'bad speci- 
men, for we see that the waste paper at the end 
is torn away, and the binding begun to go. Still 
we feel that for so thick a book, and for a book 
that is to be in constant use, a stronger binding 
than this is absolutely necessary, though a little 
more should have to be paid for it. The printing 
is as good as it could be. We have not seen the 
sol-fa edition. 


THE CHURCH OF THE WEST IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Hersert B. Workman, M.A. (Kelly. 
Fcap. $vo, pp. 316. 2s. 6d.) 

This is the first volume of a promising work on 
the history of European Christianity in the Middle 

Ages: It carries the history from Gregory the 


ee but it . sn thie with ore and, 
what is not less commendable, with genuine 
Christian sympathy. 


— 
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GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 

—FRizpRicH BLAss, D.Pu.,.D.TuH., LL.D: TRANS] 
LATED BY H. ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. (Mac- 
millan, 8vo, pp. 340. 14s.) 

We shall have New Testament Grammars enough 
by and by. Besides those known, there are the 
Schmiedel-Winer lately appeared, the Moulton- 
Winer coming, and the fine translation of Blass 
before us. 

Blass’s Grammar is distinctive. It is the work of 
a classical scholar. That means that outside 
illustration is more and exegesis less than in Winer 
or even Buttmann. And that means very much. It 
means that we must have both a Winer and a 
Blass. We certainly cannot do without the age- 
long results of believing exegesis,—in this Blass is 
too bold and independent,—and as little can we 
do without the flash of interpretation, the sudden 
conviction, that comes from a well-chosen classical 
parallel. 

Another striking feature of Blass is this. The 
manuscripts are cited, not the editions. To the 
scholar, even to half a scholar, that is a great gain. 
It is a distinct advance on New Testament 
grammatical work. For B I know and A I 
know, but who are Tregelles and Hort? We 
have the materials, we can make up our own 
minds. It is an anti-popish proceeding, no doubt. 
It would be easier far to surrender our minds to 
the great editors, and ask them to make them up 
for us. But it pays in the end. 

We have searched through the book,—being 
always delighted with the extraordinary accuracy 
of its printing,—and have placed our queries and 
exclamations down its margin after the most 
approved fashion. But we have always found one 
thing—unfettered freshness of thought. Dr. Blass 
owns obligation to Winer, Buttmann, and Burton; © 
but that is in his amiable preface,—we find little 
trace of obligation in the book. Of course, 
Dr. Blass refers to these grammars for fuller 
discussion, or for corroboration of his points. But 
his points are his own, and they are incisive. 

Blass has sprung into New Testament scholarship 
fully armed. His success has been dazzlingly 
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THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE: 


‘volume before us. 


-purpose as an_ expositor. 


give him a place beside the very foremost of our 
_ English New Testament scholars—beside the few 


of whom we are so proud. 


Those who know Mr. Thackeray’s work in the 


new Dictionary of the Bible will not be surprised 


at the accuracy and finish of the translation. 


ST. LUKE 
AND ST. PAUL (Two Vols,), anp ST. JOHN. 
(Macmillan. t2mo. 2s. 6d. each.) 


Whatever Professor Moulton touches becomes 
alive. No man ever conceived a more unpropitious 
project than this. Yet it is successful. For it is 
impressed with a living energetic hand. 

Nothing would surprise us less than to find that 
‘The Modern Reader’s Bible’ was become the 
favourite for school and college use, and even for 
private reading, if the reader reads for more than 
self-satisfaction. 


THER S EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 1. 1.——r 17: 
BY THE LATE Pj; AS Horr, DAD! DiC. LLL. D: 
(Macmillan. 8vo, pp. xvi, 188. 6s.) 


The New Testament student, the student who 
seeks to understand the New Testament un- 
reservedly, cannot have too much of the late 
Professor Hort’s writings. He now knows that 
Professor Hort was the least biassed, the most 
loyal to the simple truth as it is in Jesus, of all the 
men whom he has ever studied. And the student 
who has come to that conclusion must be glad to 
find it supported by the present Bishop of Durham. 
Dr. Westcott has written an Introduction to the 
In a few carefully chosen 
sentences he describes Dr. Hort’s mind and 
He speaks of ‘his 
remarkable power of setting aside all traditional 
Opinion in examining the text before him’; he 
recalls ‘his breadth and minuteness of view, free 
from every prepossession.’ The student of Dr. 
Hort’s writings is glad to have that said, and said 
by Dr. Westcott. For he has found it so, . Strong 
as the words are—they are the deliberate result 
of more than forty years uninterrupted association 
—they are verified by the student himself. 

And therefore even a fragment of Dr. Hort’s 
work is valuable. We might say that no harm 
would have been done if Dr. Chase, who has so 
loyally edited this fragment, had completed the 
commentary. No harm but much good would 


ra id. This valuable and stimulating book will Ah 


/to be in place beside Dr. Hort’s. 


patient and reflective study. 


| and illimitable. 


tive to the claims of cae Ganee bee 
Still, 
Every judgment 


fragment is of great price. — 
contains is weighty, every note is fertile. 

The Notes, says the Bishop of Durham, 7 
We would select for 
illustration the note on micros at 171, for, of course, i] 
Dr. Hort accepts that reading there. Its historical 
fulness is balanced by its exegetical insight. ‘T ‘here 
is nothing to be added to it, except an additional 
example here and there from the Christian in- i 
scriptions, which Deissmann or Ramsay may give — 
us. 

One interest which attaches to this commentary 
is the light it reflects on Westcott and Hort’s New 
Testament. Here we see how certain readings 
are made use of, what exegetical and theological 
value they possess, sometimes also what new 
reasons there are for their adoption. 


‘ 


CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. By F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Macmillan. Crown 
8vo, pp. x, 278. 6s.) 

Dr. Hort’s Village Sermons reminded us of 
Dean Church’s. There was the same extreme 
desire to be understood, seen in the choice of 
the simplest words and the plainest order of 
thought. There was also the same atmosphere of 
the illimitable. Understand that, both seemed to 
say, but understand that that is only a pebble off 
the shore of infinite Christian truth. The village 
hearers would go home from both preachers say- 
ing, ‘We got something to-day,’ and feeling that 
there was immensely more to get yet. 

The new volume of Dr. Hort’s sermons contains 
more village sermons, and they have these charac- 
teristics also. It also contains university sermons, 
which are its surprise. For they too are simple 
The language is not perhaps so 
very primitive, but it is chosen with equal care; 
the thought is built on equally regular lines, and 
the same air of expansiveness is all around. 


Messrs. Macmillan have also published Ze 
Epistle to the Colossians, with Analysis and Exam- 
ination Notes, by the Rev..G. W. Garrod, M.A. 
(crown 8vo, pp. 176, 3s.), and if the Epistle to 
the Colossians is to be read in schools or colleges, 
this is the edition to use. 
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suprEs OF THE MIND AND ART OF ROBERT 


. BROWN ING. By JAMEs FoTHERINGHAM. 


(Horace 
~ Marshall. Crown 8vo, PP x24 5700" 7S. Ode) 


' Mr. Fotheringham’s has a place. 


owes its place chiefly to the arrangement of its 
matter. With magnificent courage Mr. Fothering- 
ham headed one chapter ‘ Browning’s Criticism of 
Life,’ and many persons who would not read a 
criticism of Sordedlo, read that chapter greedily. 
He headed another ‘The Ideal of Religion,’ and 
again the many who were interested in that read 
greedily. A third he headed ‘ Psychological 


_ Studies,’ and once more the philosophical readers 


_ read greedily. 


It is the easier way after all. The 
courage was only in attempting it. One who 
could say nothing profitable even on Saud by way 
of formal criticism, could gather many striking 
thoughts on the ‘Nature Poetry in Browning.’ 
And even if he gathered little, the reader is so 
much more easily pleased with that. For he feels 
he is learning something about a great practical 
part of study, and perhaps storing up material for 
future use. And Mr. Fotheringham meets the 
case of the easily bewildered reader of Browning. 
He is never bewildering. 

This third edition is altogether another book, 
fuller, deeper, stronger. There is Browning 
enough left for a second volume like it. We hope 
Mr. Fotheringham will write that volume. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG BOYS. By THE Rev. F. DE 
W. Lusuincron, M.A. (Murray. Crown 8vo, pp. 
107." 3s. 6d.') : 

Mr. Lushington preached these sermons to boys 
under fourteen, boys just ready to be sent to the 
great public schools. He does not count these 
boys beneath the attention of a serious sermon. 
He holds the truth that their character is mostly 
made by the time they enter the public schools, 
and he strives to make their character Christ-like. 
There is anecdote, but it is incidental not orna- 
mental : it serves the preacher’s serious purpose. 


LESSONS FROM THE CROSS. By THE 
Lonpon. (WMisbet.. Crown 8vo, pp. 132. 2s. 6d.) 


A volume of sermons on the Cross of Christ, 
delivered in St. Paul’s during Holy Week. A 
volume of exceptional courage and insight. The 
Cross on that side, the whole world on this-——that 
is its declaration. All the influences that count as 
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... the books on Browning, which are many, 
It has passed. 
to a third edition, revised’ and enlarged. It 
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‘most respectable—political, social, and intellectual ; 


all the parties into which contemporary life was 
divided ; public opinion in every phase in which 


it expressed itself—all against Jesus, and Jesus. 


against all. And it is so still. Sin clings to 
them all, to us all, to all our actions, motives, 
everything, and it is a crucifying of Jesus every 
moment. A volume of sermons on sin that might 
be the work of Owen or of Alexander Whyte. 


WHEREIN? By THE Rev. G. CAMPBELL Morean. 
(Wésbet. Crown 8vo, pp. 114. Is. 6d.) 


_ Wherein? is a volume of expository addresses 
on Malachi. There is scholarship, and the evan- 
gelical religion. There is even close pressure of 
of present-day duty. But what a title is Wherein? 
It is amazing that men will deliberately throw 
their books away, by the use of a title that has 
nothing in it. 


THE GOD OF OUR PLEASURES. By Marx Guy 
PEARSE. (Vesdet. Crown 8vo, pp. ix, 92. Is. 6d.) 


Mr. Pearse is one of the great preachers, he 
dare not be imitated. Perhaps he is more 


-minutely ‘characteristic than any of our great 


We think we could tell by a paragraph, 
often by a sentence, what is his. ‘The six sermons 
in his new book are characteristic. But they are 
fresh, even from him. For they take us to the 
things of nature, and they keep us there till we 
drink in nature and with it nature’s God, and find 
Him the God of our innocent outside pleasures. 


preachers, 


FROM FACT TO FAITH. By THE Rev. J. MONRO 
Grsson, M.A., D.D. (Misbe¢. Feap. 8vo, pp. 151. 
2s, 6d.) 


When Christianity was ecclesiasticism it was no 
wonder that men rejected it. Now it is not so. 
You may follow the Lord Jesus Christ now, 
though you do not follow the pope. And that being 
so, what ails men at Christianity? Perhaps two 
ailments may be named, ignorance and wilfulness. 
For wilfulness, which rejects Christ because He 


| insists on their rejecting sin, there is no remedy. 


For ignorance there is. And Dr. Monro Gibson is 


- one of the most successful men we know in apply- 


ing it. In this little book he appeals to the 
practical man who isignorant, the man who knows 
a little about science and a good deal about 
machinery. So he starts with the machinery. 
Here are certain things the practical man knows 
about—the struggle for existence and the like. 
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But these things lead to other things. The facts 
lead to faith, And it is all reasonable, readable, 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS, By THE Rev, A. WeELcH, (Oliphant 
Anderson & Ferrier, Crown 8vo, pp. 214. 38, 6d.) 

Once more we have the whole question of the 

authorship of the Hebrews raised, capably, cleverly 
raised, and once more a new author is advocated. 
It is the apostle Peter. Now, Mr. Welch has not 
proved that St, Peter wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It would take more than the thirty pages 
_ of this essay to do that. But he has done some- 
thing substantial both for St. Peter and for the 
Epistle. He has brought them together, and the 
repeated contact has cast most useful sparks of 
light on both, Henceforth writers on either sub- 
ject will find suggestion here. The rest of the 
volume is expository. Besides three on Mel- 
chizedek, there are papers on the Spirits in Prison, 
the Significance of Baptism, the Death to Sin, and 
other kindred subjects. And all are alive with 
exegetical emotion. Mr. Welch has as keen an 
expository interest as one could desire, and he 
turns it to profitable account. He never mistakes 
dogmatism for suggestion. If he could settle 
these knotty problems, he might not do us so 
much good as he does by rousing us into interest 
over them. 


KOREAN SKETCHES. By THE Rev. J. S. Gas, B.A. 
(Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. Crown 8vo, pp. 256. 
3s. 6d.) 


The book is well named. These are sketches. 
The touch is light to the border of flippancy. 
For example: ‘In medicine his [the native 
doctor’s, his name was Mr. Moon] great success 
had rested on the classification of diseases under 
two heads, desperate cases and general weakness, 
For the latter he prescribed pills made from tiger 
bones. He reasoned logically that as the tiger is 
. the strongest animal, and the bones the strongest 
part of him, consequently such pills must be 
strengthening in any case. For the former he had 
a solemn mixture that he spoke of with bated 
breath. It was made of snakes and toads and 
centipedes carefully boiled together, and warranted 
to kill or cure.’ 

Even the missionary chapter, for there is a 
missionary chapter, is very light reading. | Mr, 
Gale has passed through many tribulations in 


Korea, but they have left him light-hearted. The 
photographic illustrations are numerous, and will — 
be much appreciated. 


FAMOUS SCOTS: ‘R. L. STEVENSON, By Marcaret 
Moves Brack. - (Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 159. Is. 6d.) 

To the unblessed Bohemian who says, Now, 
what zs all this fuss over Stevenson about? this 
book will come with the needed blessing. It does 
not wholly account for the fuss—the devotion, we 
mean—it is true. National worship is a subtle 
thing, not to be expressed in grammatical 
sentences, But it gives some good reasons for 
the good opinion his countrymen have of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. A novelist, and a wild one, 
but a heroic soul. A dweller in uncivilized 
Samoa, but a writer of purest English undefiled. 
A brother of men, but born for the adversity of 
perpetual exile from his brothers. A combination, 
we must almost admit it,—Miss Margaret Moyes 
Black does not cease to insist upon it,—a combina- 
tion of uncertain, unresolvable materials which we 
call genius. His ambitions never interfered with 
his true and deep modesty, and here they are 
crowned and smiling—he is numbered among 
the Famous Scots. 


Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier have 
also published Zhe Fine Art of Smiling, and other 
papers, by Margaret Maclure, a happy hit for girls’ 
clubs and the like, as well as for private reading, 
with a Preface from the Countess of Aberdeen ; 
Agatha’s Unknown Way, by ‘Pansy,’ a short 
argument for missionary interest, in the form of a 
fresh well-told story; and Green Garry, a healthy 
school story, by Marianne Kirlew. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 220. 2s. 6d.) 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By CC. H. 
CORNILL, PH.D., S.T.D. (Chicago: Open Court Pub. 
Co. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.) 


Many attempts have been made since Old 
Testament criticism settled down into a science, to 
write the history of Israel popularly. And some 
of these attempts are highly meritorious, especially 
Kittel’s and Kent’s. But Cornill has been most 
successful. His book is smallest and it is easiest 
to read. He has the master faculty of seizing the 
essential and passing by the accidental. His 
style (especially as freely translated into English 
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9y Professor Carruth of Kansas) is pleasing and 
restful. Nor is he excessively radical. If Isaac 
and Ishmael are races, Abraham is an individual 
“still, And, above all, he has a distinct heroic faith 
in the Divine mission of Israel. 
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OUR INDIAN SISTERS. By THE Rev. E. STorRow. 

2 (2.7.5. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, with illustrations, 

ee 38. 6d.) 

_ When the next Indian Mutiny begins, we shall 
lament with bitter lamentation that we did not do 
more for the women of India when we had the 
chance. For the future of India is in their hands, 
with all their feebleness and degradation. We 
have done no more for them because we have not 
yet realized their power—their power to keep India 
in enmity to us. We do not know them. Mr. 

Storrow does, however, and he has written the 
Introduction to the subject. Begin with it. You 

_will go on till you know. 


METHODS OF SOUL-CULTURE. By THE REV. Moshe 
CLAPPERTON, M.A. (&.7.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 96. 
Is, 6d.) ; 

If the title is commonplace, the contents are not 
so. There are certain virtues, graces, call them 
what you will. The first is Courage. How is it 
to be mine? Mr. Clapperton has three methods 
of working that out. First, he sets us test ques- 
tions, as ‘Am I shy by nature? How much of 
this shyness is lack of courage? Have I publicly 
sided with Christ? Have I joined some section 
of His Church? If not, is it not largely or 
altogether because of a lack of courage?’ Next 
he has ‘Lower Helps’ to Courage. They are 
‘Conquer ridicule,’ ‘Brace the heart,’ ‘ Rejoice 
in difficulty,’ and others, and each is flashed home 
with an anecdote. Lastly, there are ‘ Higher 
Helps’ — ‘Remember God’s_ wisdom,’ ‘Re- 
member Christ’s love,’ ‘Keep a promise on the 
tongue,’ and the like. The method is new, it 
will prevail. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL anp THE GIRL’S 
OWN ANNUAL. (&.7.S. 4to, pp. 824, 832. 38s. 
each. ) 

These handsome volumes must be noticed at 
once, that they may be in time for Christmas. 
They are strongly bound; they overflow with apt 
illustrations, some of which are coloured and yet 
truly artistic, and their reading matter is at once 
entertaining and wholesome. All ‘#a¢ must be 
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said of these fine old favourites ; it could not be 
said of many other magazines for young people. 


_ The R.T.S. has also published : (1) 4 Letter for 
You (2s.), being readings for mothers’ meetings, 
evangelical to the core, with a preface by Dr. 
Moule ; (2) Znsect Lives, as told by themselves — 
(1s. 6d.), by Edward Simpson, good for young 
dabblers in science, and accurately illustrated ; (3) 
Musings for Quiet Hours (1s. 6d.), by G. S. Barrett, 
D.D., choice prayer-meeting addresses of ten 


sminutes each ; (4) J@dland Sketches (1s. 6d.), by 


W. J. Gordon, one of the characteristic books of 
the R.T.S., the things of our daily life being made 
to minister to our knowledge and our sympathy. 
Here the things are found in the great manu- 
facturing towns in the Midlands. The various 
industries are described and illustrated with 
utmost fidelity. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS ON LIFE AND CON- 
DUCT. By Sopuie Bryant, D.Sc. (Sonmenschein. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 100.) 

Dr. Bryant’s teaching ability and success are a 
proverb. Here, however, we are struck by the use 
of this work in family worship. Suppose we had 
this little book. The father reads the sentence or 
two of summary, then he or another reads the 
passages quoted, they are just enough for a 
reading. We predict the redoubled interest the 
worship would gain. 


* 
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GW Mew UWanual of Theofogy. 


Dr. WILLIAM CLARKE is a name unknown to us. 
But it is often said that the best work is done by 
unknown men, and there is no truer common- 
place. Dr. Clarke is described in his title-page 
as Professor of Christian Theology in Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York. In New York 
he is probably now well known. For it is equally 
true that when men do good work they are not 
left in obscurity, the work itself declares them. 

Dr. Clarke does his work and says little about 
it. There is not one word of preface to this 
volume. Its first paragraph is: ‘Theology is 
preceded by religion, as botany by the life of 


1 4n Outline of Christian Theology. By William Newton 
Clarke, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 488. 
7s. 6d. 
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Religion is the reality of which theology 
We are in the heart of the subject 


plants. 
is the study.’ 


at once. 


The next impression is made by Dr. Clarke’s 
interest in real life. In a sense he is aware of 
that. He is aware, for example, that theology 
may be made an abstract study. Then he says a 
scientific terminology might be advisable. But 
the practical point of view is more important ; 
both for its own sake and for the sake of the 
Christian people, theology, he says, should be 
kept as near to actual life as possible. And so, 
as far as possible, he uses deliberately and delight- 
fully the simplest language. 

The next impression is the effect of his arrange- 
ment. It is chosen for simplicity, it ministers to 
effect. (1) Man, (2) God, (3) Sin, (4) Christ, (5) The 
Holy Spirit and the Divine Life in Man, (6) Things 
to Come. Each of these great divisions is clearly 
subdivided, and occupies a proportionate space. 
Each subdivision is so natural, related to its 
surroundings, and so transparent in thought and 
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expression, that there is no missing the author’s 
meaning. 

The next impression made is by the firmness 
of the author’s faith. It is not only, 1 know whom 
I have believed ; it is also, I know what I have 
believed. And.-as he gives it to us, it carries the 
freshness of the present, the hope of the future. 
He believes it still, he will. believe it more and 
more as he sees. 

And ‘the last impression is the absence of 
dogmatism. The faith is gentle, easy to be 
entreated. Tio hold firmly is not to pull tightly. 
He draws us with the cords of a Christian man, 
with the bands of Jesus’ love. 

Altogether the book, by being always clear and 
candid, is a surprise in theological literature. 
And it will charm any reader, as the simply 
expressed does charm always. If there is to be 
a resurrection of the doctrinal sermon, which we 
pray God hasten, this book will be sought on 
every hand. It is possible to make doctrine 
interesting as nothing else is interesting. 


Sermonettes on (Be Golden Certs. 


By THE Rev. J. S. Maver, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


MG 


‘Yield yourselves unto the Lord, and enter into His 
sanctuary. —2 CHRON, xxx. 8, 


Tue words translated ‘yield yourselves’ mean 
literally, as you will see in the margin, ‘give the 
hand,’ and the phrase is used in Scripture some- 
times in the sense of submission, and sometimes 
of fidelity ; generally, perhaps, both ideas are in- 
cluded. Let us take it in the two senses here, 
for both are needful in approaching God. 

First, to give the hand in token of submission. 
Yield is not’a very attractive word in some ways. 
We admire the man who does not yield to adverse 
fortune. It is not an agreeable word from a 
soldier’s point of view. Let us do or die, but not 
yield, he would say. But the soldier, too, gives 
the best example, in the right sense, of yielding. 
He won’t yield to the enemy, but there is perfect 
submission to the will of his commander. And it 
has been remarked of soldiers that, when they are 


ee 


Christians, they are usually thoroughgoing ones, © 
with no half-measures or half-changes about them, | 
but strong in the faith, and with a simple obedient © 
life, proving themselves good soldiers too of Jesus 
Christ. ‘What are the marching orders?’ is the | 
view they take. : 
When the present Emperor of Germany came to 
the throne, his will and Bismarck’s came some- 
what into collision, with the result that Bismarck 
had to give way and retire. ‘Who can fight 
against the king?’ said he. Yet it is evident that 
he yielded with an ill grace, and cherished a 
grudge. It is not an unwilling yielding, however, 
that is implied here ; it is only a glad submission 
that will be acceptable to God,—the whole nature, 
every thought, brought into subjection. How 
gently, how hesitatingly, as it were, Christ comes 
tojus! He will not thrust Himself upon anyone 
unwillingly. ‘Behold a Stranger at the door, He 
gently knocks, has knocked before.’ But if, out- 
side the door, Christ is a patient Suppliant, inside 


fe will be Mothing less than King. “Vet know, 
nor of the terms complain, if Jesus comes, He 

Be omes to reign.’ 

: Secondly, to give ne hand means, sometimes, a 
_ pledge of fidelity. When Solomon came to the 
_ throne, all the princes and mighty men gave the 

’ hand to him in token of fidelity. At a coronation 

ceremony in our own land the oath the nobles 

= take to king or queen is as follows:—‘I do be- 
come thy liegeman of life and limb, and of earthly 

_ worship, and faith and love I will bear unto thee, 
to live and die against all manner of folks. So 
help me God.’ Now, fidelity is a strong point, too, 
In our relationship to God. It is the faithful 

Servant that gets the ‘ Well done’ at heaven’s gate. 
“Oh, true and tried, so well and long!’ the poet 

Sings of an earthly attachment. Could anything 


_ finer be said of anyone as a servant of God? We. 


A have to be faithful to God in the darkness, and 
faithful to the light. Many things are dark to us. 
“God moves in a mysterious way.’ But we must 
_ trust Him where we cannot see. Allis not dark, 
however. The heavenly vision comes in some 
measure to us all. Be not disobedient to it. 
‘Follow the gleam.’ 
Above all, should this spirit of submission and 
fidelity characterize us in entering the sanctuary. 
Any spirit of haughtiness, rebellion, or vainglory 
is most of all out of place there. And is not the 
sanctuary just the place where, in a special sense, 
God gives A77s hand too? If we give ours in token 
of submission and fidelity, God gives His there as 
a pledge that He will be true to all His great and 
gracious promises. ‘Thy way is in the sea,’ the 
Psalmist says, meaning that there God is afar off, 
obscure, incomprehensible ; there His footsteps 
are not known. But he says also, ‘ Thy way is in 
the sanctuary.’ There God is brought nigh. 
Love and mercy are associated with it. In the 
sea even His footsteps are not known, but in the 
sanctuary His hand is given with all His heart 
in it. 
EL 


©God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.’—Ps. xlvi. 1. 


THIS is a verse, some might say, that is far beyond 
children. It implies a great experience, a passing 
through the troubled waters, a deliverance from 
some great danger. As well expect the birds of 
the air to take up such a theme as children. 
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mae we could not well imagine the birds chanting 
this Psalm. Their life is too little, their experi- 
ence too limited, for them to strike such a lofty 


We might think of them praising God for 
their food, for the summer day, for the leafy 
boughs where they make their nests; but to take_ 
up such words as these of the text, in any real and 
worthy sense, would require some grand experi- 
ence, far beyond them, to be passed through. So 
with children, it might be said, let them keep by 
the shepherd Psalm, and such like, as more suit- 
able to their years. A great triumphant note like 
this would for them have ‘little meaning though 
the words be strong.’ 

That is very questionable, however. For one 
thing, children, even if they have not come through 
great experiences such as might call forth this 
song, can imagine them, better often than older 
people. Boys, as a rule, like nothing better than 
to read of brave deeds, such as some of the ‘ deeds 
that won the Empire.’ And their thoughts some- 
times take a very vivid form, as when Coleridge, 
as a boy, was accused of stealing, when he was 
simply in imagination swimming the Hellespont as 
he went along the street, and his hands, in their 
motions, had come suspiciously near the pockets 
of someone passing by. Or, as when a lady, since 
become famous, wrote on the flyleaf of her 
geography in her school days, ‘I am now alone on 
the bozom of the mity Mediteraneon.’ So we 
could well understand even a child being absorbed 
in the story of the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
host, or whatever called forth originally the tri- 
umphant shout of this Psalm, and singing the 
Psalm appreciatively in that light. 

But far, far mote than in that secondary sense 
the words may be taken up even by children. 
They do not apply merely to ‘far-off things and 
battles long ago.’ They describe what God has 
truly been to many a humble soul whose life out- 
wardly may have been of the most uneventful 
kind. And not for men and women only, but for 
children also, the words may have a very genuine 
personal sense. To rule one’s own spirit is better 
than to take a city, and needs more the Divine 
We all need, from earliest years, to flee to 
God for refuge. Our hearts soon begin to tell us 
that we are not right with God by nature. They 
would lead us, like Adam in the garden, to flee 
from God, but, as has been said, the only way to 
flee from God is to flee “0 God. And not as a 


help. 
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refuge only, but as our strength. Even a child 


may know something of this strength, for it is a 


strength that is strangely connected with weakness. 
A very present help in trouble, the Psalm says 
further, and though the Divine help may in one 
sense be needed more when the severer troubles 
come, yet, if our Heavenly Father condescends to 
be the Helper of men and women, it is not a great 
step further for Him to come down to the needs of 
even the very little ones. 

And, moreover, is it not the best preparation for 
after years, to begin early to speak and sing in great 
terms of God? A king once got a poet to compose 
a poem on his victory, before, however, he had 
begun the battle. He was just a little too pre- 
vious, as we say, for, after all, he was defeated. 
But you can never be too early in taking up such 
a note as this of the Psalm. Sing it even if it be 
partly on trust, and it will be found truer and truer 
as life goes on. Isn’t it grand that we cam sing of 
God in such a strain? It is only the Bible that 
can teach us to do so. It has got something to 
sing about. 


III. 


“If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’— 
I JOHN 1. 9. 

THAT seems very cheap and easy terms on which 
to get forgiveness. It is not so if you break the 
laws of nature. You don’t escape the penalty by 
confession. Neither is it so if you break the laws 
of the land. But between the heart and God, 
Whose laws we have broken, His declaration is that 
forgiveness follows confession. It seems a great 
result depending upon so little, but is there any- 
thing grander or better that forgiveness could 
depend upon than confession? Would it not augur 
well for a boy’s future if, having done something 
forbidden, he felt so miserable over it that he 
could not rest till he had told his father and asked 
his forgiveness? Would you not say that, by 
acting in that way, he was giving the promise of a 
good manhood? A parent might well have good 
hopes as to what the future of such a child would 
be. And could there be anything better or more 
helpful than to grant forgiveness to a confession of 
that kind? Suppose the father said, ‘My boy, I 
am glad to hear your confession, but it would be 
too much to expect that I should forgive you right 
off. Letus say no more about it for six months, 


might be needed. If a boy were found out doing: 
wrong,—found out when all the time he had beer 
trying or wishing to conceal his fault, then he 
might be best dealt with in such a way. But this 
is a case where, instead of being found out against 
his will, he makes confession of his own accord, 
simply because he feels so miserable under the 
consciousness of concealed guilt. Do you not 
think that immediate and full forgiveness would be 
the most helpful and saving thing for him in the 
circumstances? Well, it is so with the Divine for- 
giveness. The way of access to the Father has 
been opened up through Jesus Christ, and forgive- 
ness is granted whenever there is true confession. 
Not for any great thing we must do as an equiva- 
lent, not after a long delay, a time of probation, 
but whenever in the right spirit we can say, ‘I will 
arise, and go to my Father.’ 

And not only forgiveness, but the cleansing from — 
all unrighteousness. Yes, that will follow from a 
sincere and penitent confession. Along with thes 
blessedness of forgiveness comes an inner power 
that leads to the cleansing of the life. The a 
digal son could not possibly have lived in the 
father’s house, after the welcome home he received, © 
without trying to get rid of all the evil effects off 
his sojourn in the far country. It would take him ~ 
time, no doubt, but his whole heart would wish it, | 
and he would have every help in the home sur 
roundings. . 

Do not imagine, then, that free forgiveness 
leads to a low life. Quite the reverse. If you © 
think you can live as you please, seeing that | 
forgiveness is granted on such easy terms, that you 
can continue in sin that grace may abound, you have 
not got a glimmer yet of the blessed truth implied 
in the Divine pardon. You may have heard of the 
farmer who, having some remarkable fruit in his 
orchard, of abnormal size and excellence, thought 
it would be a nice gift to send to his king. It was 
heartily accepted, and, to his surprise, some days 
afterwards a present was sent to him in return of 
great value. A neighbouring farmer, hearing of this 
piece of good fortune, thought that he would try a 
similar method. So, gathering together a splendid 
assortment of fruit and flowers, he sent them to the 
king, and awaited with eagerness the grand present 
he was to get. Next morning, however, his own 
gift was sent back to him,—declined with thanks. 


_ There was honest. kindliness in the one 
; in the other, heartless deception, and each 


suppose that God can be deceived. If there be 
7 anything false in our confession, we shall deceive 
_ neither Him nor ourselves. His Spirit will not abide 
with us. We shall not have the sweet assent of 

a good conscience toward God. But, however 
ignorant, however fearful we may be, if there be 
sincerity in our confession, it will be accepted in 
His sight; He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
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IV. 


~~ 


* My son,-if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’—PRov. 
1, 


1. 
You are not likely to go far in the world without 
meeting some who will entice you to an evil way. 
It may be sometimes those far older than yourself; 
and cursed above all beings is the old sinner who 

_ tries to lead youth astray. But, as a rule, the 
most powerful enticements come from vicious com- 
panions of about our ownage. A difference in years 

_ brings with it natural barriers, which prevent the 
old and the young seeing things quite in the same 
way. ‘They are separated naturally, to some extent, 
in their views and interests and aims. Had Eli’s 
sons, Hophni and Phinehas, been about the same 
age as Samuel, what a risk the boy might have run 
of being robbed of his innocence by the defiling 
companionship of such vile and graceless scamps ! 
The very difference in their ages would prove of 
itself a safeguard. There is nothing so surely 
contaminating as a wicked companion, on a level 
with ourselves in years, and therefore having so 
much in common with us by nature,—the elasticity, 
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spirit of the two men was Be 


s treated just as he deserved. Well, let us not. 


early life, and the freedom of talk that comes more 
readily with equality in age. Nothing helps or 
hurts more than the companionships we form. 
How important, therefore, to be able to say with 
the Psalmist, ‘I am a companion of all them that 
fear Thee, and of them that keep Thy precepts.’ 


~ But what is it that makes the enticement of 


the ete a youth, the sympathies aan to. 


sinners effectual? It is because there is something 


in ourselves that responds to the allurements of 
sin. It is attractive to us, otherwise the entice- 
ment of others would come to nothing. You may 
want to get your dog into the water for a swim, but, 
if the dog has a dislike to the water, he will resist 
all your blandishments. He may wag his tail, and 


bark in a friendly way, but he takes care to keep 


at a safe distance. Now, the danger for us lies in 
that we have, or are apt to acquire, a fondness 
for the water. After all, the only thing sinners 
can do is to open the way, to show us the way, 
and that is what the word translated ‘entice’ 
literally means.. When an evil way is first shown 
us, there is something in us that would lead us to 
shrink from following it, but alas! there is some- 
thing too that appeals to us and would lead us on. 

What should we do, then, in the circumstances ? 


Scripture gives a very concise and emphatic 


answer, a rule without exception, ‘Consent thou 
not.’ Why? It might be enough to reply, 
‘Because God says so.’ You may be sure that it 
is for the best and most loving of reasons that He 
gives so definite a command. But, further, all 
experience teaches that you will be certain to 
regret it. No one ever yet found real gold at the 
foot of the devil’s rainbow. Even the glamour 
passes away in time, and you are left at last with 
nothing but mists and the cold night. My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 


| Contributions 


0 Deus, ego amo. Se.’ 


STUDENTS of hymnology will at once recognize 


these words as the first line of one of the sweetest 


hymns that have come down to us from the 
later medieval Church (Daniel, 
ii. p. 335). It has been frequently ascribed to the 
Jesuit missionary Xavier, but, as the highest 
authorities are now agreed, on very inadequate 
evidence, 
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Thesaurus, etc., | 


It is much more probably the work of ' 


some pious monk of the sixteenth century, who 


was too glad to see his susperium amoris pass into 
circulation, to care much for any literary reputation 
it might bring to his name. As compared with 
earlier medizeval’ hymns, it is somewhat faulty 
alike in symmetry and rhythm. But these defects 
are more than balanced by the very striking way 
in which it exhibits Christ’s tender love to the 
souls of men and the all-absorbing love due to 
Him in return. It would almost seem as if the 


writer had had these words of the Zheologia 


Germanica echoing in his heart: ‘True love is 


taught and guided by the true Light and Reason, | 
and this true eternal and divine Light teacheth 


Love to love nothing but the One true ‘and 
Perfect Good, and that simply for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of a reward, or in the hope 
of obtaining anything, but simply for the Love of 
Goodness, because it is good and hath a right 
to be loved.’ There are several good renderings 
of this hymn in existence, notably one by Father 
E. Caswall, which Dr. Schaff had the bad taste to 
mar by changes and additions of his own (Christ 
in Song, p. 483). In the following translation the 
idea of one or two lines has been slightly expanded 
in order to bring out more fully the writer’s 
thought of the deep, disinterested affection which 
the love of the Lord is fitted to awaken in the 
heart of His redeemed :— 


I love Thee, Lord, with all my heart, 
Not a mere refuge safe to win; 

Nor yet that those who will not part 
From self, shall perish in their sin. 


When all undone, Thou Saviour dear, 
Thou didst embrace me on the Cross ; 
For me wast pierced with nails and spear, 
For me didst suffer shame and loss ; 
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and CHEER 


x “And swelling waves of agony, 
‘And bloody sweat upon Thy brow: 
Yea, death*itself, and all for me, 


The sinner with the broken vow. 


Why then, most faithful Lord of love, 
Should I not in my turn love Thee? 

Not to make sure of heaven above, 
Or shun a. lost eternity : 


Not in the hope of rich reward, 
Or any guerdon yet to be; 

But as Thyself hast loved me, Lord, 
With willing choice and favour free. 


Yes: so I love Thee and will bring 
* To Thee a love without alloy: 
Only because Thou art my King, 

My Saviour God, my endless joy. 


J.oP.. LikLex 
Arbroath. 


On Sets ry. 34 and rviit. f. 


THE last number of THE Exposirory TIMES con- 
tains an article by Professor J. G. Tasker, ‘The 
Western Text of the New Testament,’ giving an 
excerpt from Professor Bousset’s paper in Zheo- 
logische Rundschau, i. p. 405 ff. As my own theory 
of the different forms in which the writings of St. 
Luke have come down to us is one of the main 
subjects of that paper, I may be allowed to make 
some remarks in my turn. 

On the whole, Bousset’s statement of the facts 
and the theories in question is quite fair and 
correct, and, up to a certain point, judicious. 
Unfortunately, when he comes to pronounce 
judgment upon my theory, these good qualities 
suddenly disappeay There are, he says, a great 
many passages in the Acts, in which the text of D 
and its associates (called 8 text) shows traces of 
later deliberate redaction. I have, according to 


| him, wholly overlooked this host of passages. 


Now, as he gives but two instances, we must 
suppose that these two have been carefully selected, 


and that I have been guilty, in these at least, of ° 


gross inadvertence. 

Before entering into the examination of these 
passages, I may say this much by way of preface. 
My theory rests upon two theses: (1) that the 


' 


al 


. 


padirione’ “of the # text are original parts of the 
work ; and (2) that the common text of the Acts. 
(a text) must come from the author himself. The- 
first thesis was deduced from the general and — 
-almost invariable substance of the additions, which | 


“not only expand, but very frequently improve the 
text, by rendering it either more distinct and 


- intelligible, or more vivid and emphatic; and, in 


the second place, from their thorough congruity 
with Luke’s style and diction. My second 


_ thesis is due to the reflexion that no form of the 


Acts, if not authentic, could ever have acquired 
that almost universal acknowledgment which the 
common form did acquire. If both these theses 


are correct, it follows that St. Luke wrote his 


_ work twice, which is the solution of the problem 


given as early as J. Clericus. 


Bornemann, my 
predecessor in the present century, perceived the 
first of the two facts, namely, the equivalence, and 
even superiority of the £ text, but failed to com- 
bine with it the second, and for that reason the 


whole of his theory is untenable. 


As my first thesis covers so much ground, from 
the first chapter of the Acts down to the last, there 
may seem to be in that long line some weak points 
which might be attacked successfully. The first 
of Bousset’s two See is 15°°%: (Iovdas Kat 
Dias) roujravtes xpdvov (ev “Avtioxelg) dredvOnoav 
per eipjvys ard tav ddeAPav Tpds Tods arooTEthayTas 
(34) Boke 8 7G TAG emipetvar adrod, pdvos 
Se “lovSas ewopevOy. Ver. 34 is not found in the 
text_of NBA, etc. but the first clause édoée . 
avrov, being given by C and by a great many later 
manuscripts, has found access to both the German 
and the English Bible. Bousset takes no notice 
of this fact, and, more strangely still, has not looked 
into my two editions of Acts, but attacks me 
without knowing my position at all. I, too, have 
preserved the first part of v.°4 in the common text, 
assigning to the text only the words pdvos de 
"Tovdas éropevOn, which are given by D, and a few 
other witnesses, together with 34a, but are omitted 
by the majority even of witnesses preserving that 
first part. For the omission of 34a in “BA, etc., 
I give in my edition this explanation, that after 
drooteiAavras adtovs an inadvertent copyist quite 
easily passed over the next clause, édofe . . . 


> , 
QvuTovs. 


adTov. 

Now, Bousset, regardless of all this, goes on to 
argue that there was an interpolator who believed 
he perceived a gap in the narrative. According to 
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-soon as v.*4 is omitted. 


"Edoge 7G, with infinitive (see vv.22 2. 28; 


. bs ’ ‘ 


8 


y.°3, Silas left Antioch, but in v.“ he reappears there 

(Ilatros 82 émdcdpevos SAGv x7...) ‘Believed’ 
is an inadequate expression ; the gap is there, as 
I, therefore, have pre- 
served 34@ in my a text, in order to avert the 
blame from the author, and to lay it upon the copy-- 
ists, whose infallibility is no dogma, and would be 
an absurd one. If this view of the case is true, 
there remains no difficulty for my theory. St. 

Luke, in the later edition of his work, was quite 
justified in omitting the second part of the verse. 

On the other hand, the interpolator proves to be an 
imaginary being, because no real interpolator would 
have taken the pains to keep within the limits of 
Luke’s style, as the author of this verse has done. 

Luke’s 
Gospel, 1°): nowhere in the N.T., except in St. Luke. 

The thing is deserving of some notice. The Letter 
of the Apostles and Elders (vv.”*-9) is written in 
a more classical style than most parts of the Acts, 

and so is St. Luke’s proem in comparison with the 
rest of his Gospel ; one of these classical features is 
the édo€e with this construction. 
(see 214): éysévew nowhere but in Acts and Paul, 
airod nowhere but in Acts, and once in Matthew 
(26°6, where SC* omit the word). Movos dé: cp. 814, 
pdvoy & BeBarticpévor tarqpxov (povev or povos Oe 
nowhere but in Acts, and once in Paul, Gal. 1”). 
*"Exropevy 1s rather common to N.T. authors. But 
Bousset says the whole verse is awkwardly attached 
to the one preceding. That is to say, a statement 
generally made in-v.** is partially denied in v.*4. 
But long ago Lekebusch compared a very similar 
instance in 1129! ; v.29, ‘They spoke to the Jews 
only’; v.29, ‘Some of them spoke to Greeks too.’ 
Bousset might have found that parallel in my 
commentary, together with the easy explanation 
that Silas changed his original purpose in that 
very assembly where he and his companions were 
to take leave of the congregation of Antioch. 

Now to the other passage adduced by Bousset, 
which is chap. 18f. He says that there the @ text 
has: ‘And (Paul) departed from Aguila,’ the last 
two words being obviously intended to remove the 
ambiguity of the a text: ‘He departed thence,’ 
but that in this case the corrector did not read the 
context carefully, as the reference is not to a 
change in Paul’s place of residence, but to his 
departure from the synagogue (1* to 8),a new 
place of teaching. I formerly took this view of 
the case myself, and my excluding the words do 


3: Lal eo lel 
Hripetvat avrov 


rod ’AxvAa from my 8 text, has been described by 
Corssen as a fetitio principit. My opponents 
maintain that all the variants found in the 
witnesses of 8 are to be judged in common; if 
in one case (out of many hundreds) the variant 


_is proved to be an arbitrary correction, the same 


judgment is to be pronounced upon all the rest. 
Well, I have retracted my own judgment of this 
case, in a recent paper published in TZheolog. 
Studien und Kritiken (1898, p. 539 ff.). The verse 
in question runs thus, according to a: xal peraBas 
éxeifev (that is, from the synagogue), eio7jAOev (or 
prgev) cis oixiay twos dvdpart Turiov “Ioverou, 
ocBopévov Tov Ocdv, od 7 oixla Hv Tvvopopotoa TH 
cuvvaywyy. His oixiav, not eis tiv oikiay ; the con- 
trast is between the synagogue and a house, and 
the article is not required, as it would be, if one 
definite house was contrasted with another. In 


-D we have a large erasure at the beginning of the 


verse, a corrector having introduced the common 
reading instead of another, which is but partially 
legible. The word ’AxkvAa appears there, but 
whether there was peraBas ard rod (so Kipling), 
or p. 6€ dd (so Scrivener), remains doubtful. 
Then, before 7AGev (so D), there are, as my friend, 
Professor Rendel Harris thinks, some faint traces 
of kai. The reading peraBas dro rod “AxivAa. 
kat 7AGev, would make the first four words a part 
of the preceding speech of Paul. Lastly, instead 
of oixiav, D consistently gives tév The 
Latin Floriacensis (f) has: ef secessit (=a) ab 
Aguila et abitt in domum, etc. Either text gives 
excellent sense: Paul declared his rupture with 
the Jews by changing not only his place of 
teaching, but also his private residence, moving 
from a Jew to a man of pagan origin, although 
a proselyte (ceBopevov tov @cdv). The words 
od 7) oikia jv cvvomopodca TH ovvorywyh sufficiently 
indicate that he made the same house his place of 
teaching ; but principally they mark the resoluteness 
and confidence of Paul’s behaviour after the arrival 
of Timotheus and Silas, as opposed to his former 
timidity (v.4 B, evriOels 7d dvopa Tod Kuptov *Inood). 
So I think that this text is quite faultless; but do 
not think the same of the other: ‘He He away 
from the synagogue and entered («io#AGev or HAGev, 
aorist) a private house, namely, that of Titius 
Justus, which joined hard to the synagogue.’ In 
order not to go very far? or why? And what did 
he do when he entered the house? We supply, 
‘and taught his disciples there’ (which is, in a 
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manner, ivaieated by peraBas éxeidev. On that day 
only? Of course not, but he continued to do so. 
Could not Luke make this a little clearer? By 


dint of interpreting, the words peraBas éxeidev 7AOev 
cis oixtav are made equivalent to 19° (Ephesus) : 
dddpucev rods pabyrds (kal jpépav) Siadeydpevos ev TH 
oxoAj (Tupdvvov). So a looks much like an inten-_ 
tional alteration of , and the difficulty is, not to 


ascribe 8 to the author, but to ascribe a to him. 
Of my two theses (see above), the second is often 
harder to maintain than the first. Nevertheless, 


the intentional alteration of the passage may be 


safely ascribed to the author himself, who in the 
copy destined for Oriental congregations had 
reason to consider the feelings of the Jews, for 
Jewish converts formed a very considerable part of 
those congregations. So he intentionally made 
St. Paul’s break with his former religious associates 
somewhat less conspicuous. 

Lastly, Professor Bousset refers to some indefinite 
future critic, in case anybody would require more 
instances of arbitrary correction in @ than these 
two. I dare to say I have shown that these two 
furnish no proof whatever against the @ text; 


the a text which is more endangered. But that 


eee 
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danger, too, cannot become very serious, because ~ 


the external evidence for that text is so eminently 
strong. 


One word more. I never was so infatuated — 
as to strive to convince those theologians who 


. 


: 


deny that St. Luke is the author of this book. If 
St. Luke did not write the book at all, it is— 


selfevident that he did not write it twice. 


F. Buass. 


flalle, Prussia, 
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The Rord’s Supper. 


Is it strictly accurate to assert that the Lord’s 
Supper was ‘a transfigured Paschal Feast’? (see 
THE Exposirory Times, September 1898, p. 551), 
and that ‘the Paschal aspect of the Christian rite 
is primary’? For (1) the Synoptic writers, it is 
true, declare that Christ and His disciples ate 
the Passover together the night before He was 
betrayed: which was 14th Nizan. (2) But the 


writer of the Fourth Gospel declares that though | 


there was a preparation, a washing of feet, oo a 
supper, there was no previous Passover eaten by 
Jesus and the twelve, 


: fa ate. aes to sidiede that the later 
ristian consciousness, of which the Fourth > 
spel is the fruit, felt the desire to supersede the 


done by making the old Soiply a type of the new: 
the Paschal Lamb a type of Christ. ‘The Paschal 
aspect of the Christian rite’ is therefore not so 


words only bear this out: ‘Our Passover hath 
been sacrificed, even Christ.? The same desire to 
separate the old from the new, as type and fulfil- 
ment, was a characteristic feature of St. Paul’s 
theology. 
The primary aspect of the Christian rite was 
the simple memorial feast. ‘In remembrance of 
_ Me’ is its keynote. Later thought was responsible 
for its coming to be regarded as ‘a transfigured 
Paschal Feast.’ 


NorMAN Mac Leop Cai. 
7 Glasgow. 


4 Watt, 1. 4, 5; Zuke tit. 32. 


Tue father of Boas is called Salmon (3adpav) by 
almost all our authorities. But in Luke some 
ancient authorities write Sala (R.V. margin), and in 
Matthew have the two oldest forms of the Syriac 


version (the Curetonian and the Sinai -palimpsest) 


wbvi, Ze. Shela or Shila. The very same form is 
found in the Syriac version of the Book of Ruth 
(47 21), and lends great weight to the supposi- 
tion of Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort that the 
Codex Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, which, with the 
Ethiopic version, are our only authorities for Sada, 
have preserved the true form of the name for the 
Gospel of Luke, who was a Syrian from Antioch. 
Of the commentaries at my disposal, those of 
Holtzmann and Weiss do not even mention Sa/a, 
and C. Weizsdcker, in his translation, changed the 
name against all authorities into Sa/ma. Plum- 
mer’s S¢, Luke I have not seen as yet; is he more 
accurate than his predecessors? S/e/a occurs as 
the name of the father of Boas in the Schatzhohle, 
16813, 223, 264. See the Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 
4166, and supply zzd. col. 2644, the name Sa/ma, 


todo, from 1 Ch 2". 


Maulbronn. 


Ep. NESTLE. 


: <Bhe | atestinian Syriac Ciaiten 


daic by the Christian rite; and that this was. 


_ Much ‘primary’ as secondary. And St. Paul’s |-agrees with the remarks made by me on pp. 11 


My reins within me long? [for this]. 


I GLapLy acknowledge the fairness of tone which _ 
characterizes Professor Nestle’s last communication os. 
on the above subject. His additional remark on 
2 K 20 shows that he is not prepared to dissent | a 
from my view on the passage, for what he says 


and 33 of my Palestinian Syriac Version. With 

regard to my note on way, I will only ask 

Professor Nestle and other scholars to treat my 

opinion on this Lay as a defensible hypothesis. 
iz G. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


British Maken: 
a 


Sob tA 25-2 7,8 ve 
In the rendering which I venture to offer, my | 


only departure from the Massoretic text is in read- 
ing NNf 4p) instead of MNP!) in v.7%. 


But I know that my Avenger liveth, 

And that afterwards! He will arise? [for me] on the 
earth : : 

And after my skin is s destroyed, then this [shall be] : 

Then from my [restored] flesh I shall see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.® 


R. M. SPENCE. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 
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She Germ of Astruc’s Theory. 


AFTER reading Professor Kennedy’s articles on 
Jean Astruc in THE Expository TIMEs, vol. vili., 
I turned to one of my note-books and found this 
note on Gn 2: ‘The chapter that went before 
is here repeted agayn (chapter summary to 
Matthew’s Bible).’ 

Matthew’s Bible, so called, is said to have been 
edited by John Rogers the martyr: Matthew being 
a fictitious name. In the Cambridge Companion to 


1 ¢ Afterwards,’ jinny; cf. ds 8%, jianNa. 

2 © He will arise,’ nip; cf. Ps. 125, ‘For the oppression of 
the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise (D3px) 
saith the Lord.’ 

3] think the meaning is that Job’s vindication by God 
would take place while he was yet alive, that it would not be 
left to ‘another’ to hear of it after he was gone. 

4 Long,’ 193; cf. Ps 842, ‘My soul longeth’ (and>) ; and 
Ps 119®!, ‘My soul fainteth (same word) for Thy salvation: 
but I hope in Thy word.’ 
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the Bible it is stated that ‘Matthew’s Bible is | 
remarkable as containing a very large amount of | 


marginal commentary and prefatory matter, derived 
to a great extent from Olivetan’s French Bible 


(1535). The idea naturally occurred, did Astruc | 


find the germ of his theory in Olivetan ? 

I have since had an opportunity of seeing these 
old Bibles in the library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In two editions of Matthew’s Bible, 
both dated 1549, the above words occur as a 
chapter heading. In 1551 
abridged: ‘The chapter before is repeted again.’ 
Turning next to Olivetan, I found the following as 
a marginal note to v.4: ‘Some des choses pdictes,’ 
which Professor Kennedy has kindly interpreted 


-for me thus: ‘Summary of the matters mentioned 


above.’ 
It is clear then that some of the early Protestant 
translators had noticed the fact that the section 


commencing at chap. 2* is in some sense a repetition _ 


of the previous section, though they do not appear 
to have pursued this discovery any further. And 
seeing that Astruc, though a Romanist, came of a 
Protestant family, it is almost certain that he must 
have been acquainted with Olivetan’s work. 


James Brown. 
Ampthill, Beds. 


BWenzsni, BWinzpamin. 
GENESIS xxxv. 18. 


THE youngest son of Jacob had a double name. 


The explanation how }"922 represents simply a 


Hebraizing of *siN-}a is supplied in a remarkable 
fashion by an Edomite personal name of the Tel 
el-Amarna letters. 

Last year (Anc. Heb. Tradition, p. 264, note T) 
I already pointed out that Bz-tn-t-ni-ma (Bin-in-im), 
a form which appears in Winckler, No, 237 (L. 64), 
is a half-Egyptian variant of PIA, since the 
Egyptian wenem cortesponds to the Semitic }p.1 
Even this is enough to make it very probable that 
in ‘)N7]2 there lies concealed a late and no longer 


intelligible form O%3}N-Ja, which in pronunciation 
agrees letter for letter with the monumentally 


* Only the Pyramid texts still express ‘to the right’ by 
the root yaman, a word which has survived elsewhere only 
in the divine name Amon, and in the name for 


! ‘west,’ 
amentz (properly ‘lying to the right’). 


they were thus | 


transmitted Bin-inim. If now, in addition to this, 
one considers that besides 3X, ‘sorrow’ (with 
suffix ‘2%, from which, by a popular etymology, 
‘in-}2 of Gn 3518 is explained as ‘son of my 
sorrow ’), also the plural ois is found (Hos 9%, cf. 
also Dt 2614), the supposition becomes all the 
more plausible that D'yk"}a stood originally in the 
text of Gn 35%. ; 
The modern pentateuchal criticism will of 
course reject this interpretation as it has 
done my interpretation of Arpakshad and 
Pesakh. But fortunately Egyptian-Semitic mixed 
forms, like pa-ba‘al, pa-Kana‘an, Bin-inim, are 
established for the Mosaic era by the inscriptions, 
so that it will astonish nobody but the sceptics by 
profession if Gn 3518 is called by me as a new 
witness for the origin of Genesis in the age of 
Moses. Fritz HoMMEL. 
Munich. 


Union of he Divine and Human 
Natures in CBrisé. 


THROUGH combination of the Divine and Human 
Natures when the Son of God became Incarnate, 
the problem of life, as it lay before Christ, assumed 
the highest complicated form. There naturally 
arose the danger either of His divine nature 
seeming to overshadow His human; or of His 
human nature appearing to circumscribe His 
divine. The danger only became the greater 
through the fact that He appeared as Fallen 
Man’s Surety. A Being so composite subjected 
His character to the greatest possible strain. 

Let us glance at a few of the more prominent 
necessities imposed on Him. 

He must not for a moment cease to be God, 
and yet He must at all times be ‘found in fashion 
asaman.’ He must not for a moment resign one 
jewel in His crown, and yet He must descend into 
the lowest depths of humiliation. At one and the 
same time He must be possessed of divine and 
human attributes; the divine acting in concert 
with the human, and the human with the divine, 
and both acting in concert with the conditions of 
the mission He had come to fulfil. In Him there 
must be no sin, though ‘on Him the Lord laid the 
iniquity of us all.’ At one and the same time He 
must be the Son and the Servant of the Father; 


> (= 


_ Seworhipned and the aca King of kings, ; 


and yet Cesar’s subject; Ruler of His enemies, 
and yet a Captive in their hands. 


How grandly Christ solved the problem of the 


life which was set before Him, and bore the strain 
which it imposed, we may learn from the judg- 
ments passed on Him in His own and succeeding 
generations. 

So thoroughly were the two natures united, and 
so harmoniously did they blend, that it is often 
impossible to distinguish between their operations. 
So completely has He satisfied men of His 
humanity, that multitudes of keenest intellect have 
insisted that He was only a man; and yet so fully 
has He impressed others with the conviction that 
He was more than man, that from hosts of reluct- 
ant minds He has wrung the confession that He 
was ‘a Son of God’; while the well-nigh universal 
voice of Christendom in all ages has been, ‘This 
‘is the Son of God.’ So lovingly did He ‘carry our 
sorrows,’ that in His own time, and ever since, He 
has been charged with human infirmities ; and yet 
so unspotted was His life, that unrebuked He 
could give the challenge to the world, ‘Which of 
you convicteth Me of sin?’ So truly did He bear 
the sins of man, that, though God as well as man, 
He groaned under the load of suffering which 
these sins entailed; and yet so truly did He 
‘make an end of sins, and make reconciliation for 
iniquity,’ that, though man as well as God, with 
latest breath He could say, ‘It is finished,’ and, 
though lifted on a cross, is ‘drawing all men unto 
Him.’ 

In reading the Gospels, unwise attempts are often 
made to draw a sharp line between the action of 
His divine and human natures. Of course, in 
some instances, His human nature comes prom- 
inently out, and in other instances His divine ; but 
in no case must the union of the two be lost sight 
of. At one period religious thought was largely 
concentrated on the contemplation of Christ’s 
divine nature, while His human was left in the 
shade. Since then, there has been strong re- 
action; the pendulum of thought has swung in 
the opposite direction, and the man Christ Jesus 
has become the absorbing theme. Truth lies in 
the combination of both sides of Christ’s nature. 

Keeping hold of the inseparable union of both 
natures is a key to the proper understanding of 
certain passages in Christ’s life which have often 
been misinterpreted. His sinlessness, for instance, 
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has been called in question on the ground that on | 
more than one occasion He gave vent to feelings — 
incompatible with the idea of a perfect man. 
Have His accusers taken into account that He 
was God as well as man? Of course those who 
deny His Godhead cannot have done that. . But 
there are many who accept His Godhead, who at 
the same time may forget its place and power. 
What Christ said and did, must be looked at 
through the medium of His twofold nature. 
Things in His life presenting one appearance when 
He is regarded simply as man, may present a very 
different appearance when He is thought of as also 
God. If in union with the soul, and through 
the soul of the man Christ Jesus, God was con- 
tinually breathing, Christ’s feelings as man must 
have been always in unison with His Godhead ; 
and ‘as for God, His way is perfect.’ 

The remembrance of the same union of Christ’s 
natures, now that He has passed into the heavens, 
cannot fail to give us exalted and encouraging 
views of His sympathy with us. In thinking of 
that sympathy, it is natural and right to lay great 
stress on the fact that He is still man; that ‘though 
now ascended up on high, He bends on earth a 
Brother’s eye.’ But what new sweetness and 
strength are seen flowing into this human sym- 
pathy, when we remember that the boundless 
ocean of divine almighty love is mingled with it. 
In repeating the words, ‘He sympathises with our 
grief, and to the sufferer sends relief,’ we acquire 
boldness and confidence when we call to mind 
that the sympathy expressed is that of God. 


Incarnate. 
GEORGE PHILIP. 
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‘Ebe Best Robe.’ 


Tue R.V. has retained this translation of ri 
otodnv THY mpornv in Lk 152, and has not even 
suggested in the margin the possibility of a different 
translation, namely, ‘the former robe.’ The current 
commentaries, likewise, pass over this latter transla- 
tion very slightly, ifthey mention it at all. Bernhard 
Weiss, for instance, has but the marginal note: 
‘To take it like the robe which he used to wear 
formerly (with Theophylact) is against v.!°.’ ‘This 
explanation, however, is not only to be found with 
Theophylact (in the eleventh century), but already 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, 2, 41 (p. 67, ed. 


which has Nnp °NT NYO WON. 


. Philology of the Gospels, p. 38, on Ac 1}). 
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Lagarde), where we read : ‘If a sinner is converted 
and shows the fruits of repentance, then receive 
him into prayer,’ és tov vidv tov dokwddta . . . 6 
diroréxvos marip mpoceAdBero, Kal Thy dpxatav 
oToNhy Kal Tov SaxTAvov kal Ta trodypara darodovs 
(Cod, W, émdovs) érpage, etc. And it is apparently 
supported by the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, 
The other Syriac 
versions, rendering Nn’w9, seem to favour the com- 
mon explanation (the first in degree, the best) ; 
but xmw[s]p is not so much primaria, optima (as 
it is translated in the Zhesaurus Syriacus, col. 
3497), as rather prima (Lk 2”), or prior (Mt 27%). 
That in New Testament Greek zpé@ros takes the 
place of zpérepos is generally known (comp. Blass, 
Like 
as Rebekah has the goodly raiment of her elder 
son with her in the house, we may suppose that 
the loving father has kept a robe of his son while 
he was away, and as the king’s daughters that 
were virgins were apparalled with special robes 
(2 S 1338), so is the returning son clad again with 
the former robe, which he wore on festival occa- 
sions in the house of his father. I think this 
explanation ought to find more consideration than 
it has apparently found hitherto. 


Exp. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 
cg PE 


Two Misputed Hebrew Words in 
Gamifiar Passages. 


I. W812 occurs in Job 227%, and in my com- 
mentary on the Psalms (1888, p. 393), I have 
conjecturally read }D3-¥3a ‘for pieces of silver 
ore,’ where the Massoretic text has ‘3~y72 (Author- 
ized and Revised Versions, ‘with pieces of silver’) ; 
similarly, Nestle (Journ. of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 151). 
Some have also found a bye-form 1¥a2, Job 361, 


' but this view is now generally abandoned. Accord- 


ing to Hoffmann (Zeztschr. f. Assyriologie, 1887, 
p. 48), ‘2 means gold in the form of rings, such as 
were common in the earliest times. But the usual 
interpretation is ‘pieces of ore broken off’ (W v2); 
this goes back to Abulwalid Ibn Jandh, who 


compares Ar, 5, ‘gold or silver from the mine.’ 
But the ancients knew nothing of this (see Beer, 
Der Text des Buches Hiob, p. 150). 
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2. Mipyin also occurs in Job 225, where ‘nN DB 
is explained, ‘silver in heaps,’ or ‘silver in bars.’ 
Also in Nu 23” 248 and Ps 95%. These passages 


are more familiar to most of us than the oddly 


expressed passage in the speech of Elihu. Who 
does not remember the words— | 


God bringeth them forth out of Egypt; 
He hath as it were the strength of the wild ox; 


and the Psalmist’s impressive, even if somewhat 
vague, utterance— 


i 


The strength of the hills is His also? 


But no satisfactory justification of this meaning 
has been given; indeed, the rendering ‘heights,’ 
supported in the Psalter, but not in Numbers, by 
LXX, seems to most moderns preferable. I 
venture to think that both renderings are purely 
imaginary. But, for the sake of clearness, let us give 
the passage of Job (22745), which in M.T. contains 
both q¥2 and nipyin, in a newly restored form— 


MiayA WAYS NniyiN} 
“pypis py Sinay 
Ty sw AM 
rb pis "3 
*4 And thou wilt heap up treasures as the dust, 
Ophir-gold as the sand of the sea ; 


25 And the Almighty will be thy diadem, 
And a crown of Ophir-gold unto thee. 


In 24a, Sy mv is corrupt; it has sprung from 
aNmyijnvyisi. In 244, 2) should be taken 
over into 24a; it is a corruption of 7jaym, The 
form of the phrase resembles that of Zec 9%, 
nvsna (as Budde has seen first) is o Sind (3 and 3 
confounded). In 25a, 782 is a corruption of 
W712 (for the idea, cf. Is 28°), and in 254 4D3 is a 
corruption of 1n3, and nypynn (as Beer has already 
suspected) of WIN. Corruption has also affected 
the text of all the other passages in which nipyin 
occurs. The only suitable meanings in Nu 23% 
24° are ‘strength’ (so Targum), or ‘glory’ (so 
LXX). ‘Strength’ is the basis of ‘glory,’ accord- 
ing to the Hebrew writers, so that these renderings 
are really synonymous. It is not improbable that 
LXX in Numbers read mxan, which is one of the 
words rendered in this version by dofa. In 
Ps gs‘, however, wb on nipyin} cannot mean 


‘and the glory of the mountains is His >; the only 


id ox is het a is se Lad does not 


sae to imagine/ass sense alee they did 
ot “find one, By Se the pails or partly 


‘a think that the original Paaiae may have 
something like this: Son ‘ma ‘pny, ‘and 
e fastened the bars of the world’ (cf. Jon anor 
ob 381°), This, when it became indistinct, the 
editor may have misread as Oo” nipyin iby, the 


famous old passage in Numbers having already, 
‘in his copy of the Oracles of Balaam, become 
corrupt in one word. The LXX translator, there- 
fore, had to guess a meaning, and rendered ra 
im tov dpewv. There is, I believe, one other 
passage of a Psalm in which Nu 23” is probably 
quoted, but the discussion would be a difficult 
‘and abstruse one, and it would draw away the 
‘reader’s attention from the comparatively plain 
and simple matters which I have brought before 
him. The discussion of }D2 "y72 in the Masso- 
‘etic text of Ps 68%! [%°] I must also reserve. I 
believe the phrase to belong to v.%?, and that the 
true reading is }DD 7¥iNa, but to make vy.3l % 


quite plain would hardly be possible without con- 
sidering this by no means hopelessly difficult 
Psalm as a whole. I am sorry that Wellhausen 
has treated the passage respecting the ‘Beast of 
the reed’ and the ‘calves of the people’ so 
superficially. If the ‘calves of the people’ are 
allowed to remain, we need not wonder at 
‘Trample thou down the lovers of lies.’ There is 
no doubt corruption in the line, but the single 
word which cannot be corrupt is D3, ‘silver,’ 
which is protected by v.”°. 
have been altered into 213, 


It surely ought not to 
‘lies’; while to be 
content with ‘s42 for *y7a is a piece of con- 
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The Record of the 7th October announces that 
in its next issue there will begin a series of articles 
by Dr. Sinker, the librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on ‘The Higher Criticism : what is it ? 
where does it lead us?’ That is good news. Dr. 
Sinker is extremely conservative, but he is a 


ning i isetand ane sian, (or, stent | 


Oxford, | 


TT 


servatism which I can hardly account for in such © 
an acute critic as Wellhausen. Be 
T. K. CHEyne, — 


— 


She Western Cert of Mets. 


THE opinions which are quoted in Professor 
Tasker’s interesting article in your last issue rein- 
force the position taken in my books and papers 
regarding Blass’s theory. I, too, have ‘endeav- 
oured to prove that the language of the R. text 
often lacks the characteristics of Luke’s style, whilst 
in many places it clearly bears the marks of a later 
recension ’ (see review of Blass in Expositor, 1897, 
p. 460; 1895, pp. 129, 212). The same explana- 
tion of the R. text of Acts 187, and the same 
inference therefrom, as are quoted from Professor 
Bousset, were stated in my Church in Rom. Emp. 
p. 158. That ‘the peculiarities of the R. text are 
not likely to be accounted for, except as the work 
of an editor who was not the author,’ is the view 
I have maintained from the first, and had con- 
tended for, before Professor Blass wrote on the 
subject. My view, however, has been, on the 
whole, a little more favourable to Blass. I have 
maintained, as regards a considerable number of 
passages, that the R. text is either the original 
Lukan, or points the way to it, but the A. text is 
in most of these cases non-Lukan; and Bousset 
similarly admits ‘the possibility that in the R. 
text an original reading may sometimes be found.’ 
But, apart from my being, perhaps, slightly more 
favourable to the R. text, the contention of Pro- 
fessor Bousset is the same that I have been up- 
holding for six years. Further, I have maintained 
that the ‘editor’ makes additions which are almost 
always good and true in Asia, but often false in 
Europe. W. M. Ramsay. 


Aberdeen, 


Qlous. 


scholar and a Christian. His articles will open 
the subject to genuine investigation, and, as the 
editor hopes, they will help some to view the 
position with more courage. 


It is good news for the Record, With all our 
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love of the evangelical religion it was disappointing 
to find that the only disparaging review of the first 
volume of the Dictionary of the Bible was printed 
in the pages of the Record. The disappointment 
was not on our own account, for the Record bore 
witness to the scholarship of the D¢ctionary as 
freely as any other review. But the volume had 
slipped into the hands of a man who was irrecon- 
cilably opposed ‘to the criticism of the Old 
Testament, and the reason of his disparagement 
lay there. Now the truth is, that without the 
recognition of Old Testament Criticism, the 
Dictionary could not have been written. There 
are not scholars in existence to write it. Our 
business, as we conceive it, was to find for each 
subject the man who had made the deepest study 
of it. We could not have followed that principle, 
we could not have reached the scholarship which 
the Record itself gives us credit for, if we had first 
of all ruled criticism out. 


The Dictionary has been well received. Not in 
this country only, but in Germany and America it 
has had a great reception—the reception for which 
we all worked hard, but which we scarcely dared 
anticipate. And besides the searching reviews, 
there comes constant evidence that the volume is 
in daily use. Men tell us that it is now at their 
elbow in the preparation of every sermon. At the 
recent Church Congress, Principal Robertson, of 
London, referred his hearers for the best discussion 
of the Acts of the Apostles to Mr. Headlam’s very 
able article, and Professor Lock, of Oxford, quoted 
the book repeatedly by name. 


Here is one of Professor Lock’s references : 
‘It has become more evident that St. Paul’s 
language is very often not primarily his own, but 
that he is taking up phrases, or even whole sen- 
tences, which have been uttered by the people to 
whom he is writing, or have been embodied in a 
letter from them. This is especially true of 1 
and 2 Corinthians, because in this case we know 
that several letters had passed between St. Paul 
and Corinth. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the whole historical situation implied in 2 Corin- 
thians has been so successfully reconstructed as to 
give an entirely fresh and more vivid interest to 
the fetter (see Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 
s.v, §2 Corinthians’) ; and I have elsewhere tried 
to show that the argument of 1 Cor. 8 is made 
much more clear if we suppose it to consist of a 
series of extracts from the Corinthian letter followed 
by St. Paul’s comments upon them’ (see the 
Expositor, July 1897). 


preface to the new edition of Dr. Plummer’s S?, 


Here again is an interesting quotation from. 


Luke: ‘This edition has also been improved by 
many small insertions, chiefly of references to 
books, which have either appeared, or have come 
to the writer’s knowledge, since the first edition 
was published." First among these in importance 
is vol. i. of the new Déctionary of the Bible, edited 
by Dr. Hastings, which should be in the hands of 
every biblical student, Three articles in particu- 
lar may be mentioned, both on account of thei 
excellence, and also of their helpfulness to the 
student of the Third Gospel: these are the 
articles on “Angels” (for this Gospel might be 
called the Gospel of Angels, so often does it 
mention these glorious beings) ; on the ‘Chronology 
of the New Testament”; and on the “ Acts of the 
Apostles.””’ 


The editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, in their 
issue for October, draw attention to our remarks - 
and to those of Dr. Driver in the Lxfosztor, in 
regard to the attitude of that venerable quarterly, 
and proceed to explain and defend it. The 
explanation is that it was founded in 1844 by 
Professor Bela B. Edwards and Professor Edwards 
A. Park, of Andover, with the co-operation o 
Professor Moses Stuart, of Andover, and Professor 
Edward Robinson, of Union Seminary, New York. 
It was founded as a representative of the ‘New 
School Calvinism,’ with liberalising tendencies in 
the interpretation of Scripture ; but not too liberal. 
And the defence is that it has kept along these 
lines and keeps along them now. Well, we doubt 
it. Our impression is that the Bibliotheca Sacra is 
far more conservative now than it was when it 
was started. 


‘You may be glad to know,’ writes Professor 
Ramsay, ‘that I think I have established “the 
first census (of the system) ordered by Augustus” 
as a fact henceforth fundamental in ancient history, 
instead of being (as most thought) a fiction, or a 
mistake, on the part of St. Luke. The con- 
sequences are important in numerous ways. The 
dating by Quirinius is also established as highly 
probable, though not on the same footing of 
practical certainty as the “first census.”’ 

We shall find the proofs in Professor Ramsay’s 
forthcoming book: Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce as 
nearly ready. 
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ps: 
Ir is only a year or two since a student, returning 
from a course of study in Germany, said that 
there were only two English scholars whom he 
found accepted in Germany without reserve— 
- Professor A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh and 
Professor H. M. Gwatkin of Cambridge. At 
the recent Church Congress Professor Gwatkin 
read a paper. It was scarcely heard then; it has 
~ absolutely been ignored since. But it seems to be 
: the greatest of all the papers that were read at 
__ that Congress. 
Its title is ‘The Unrest of the Age.” It is a 
sufficiently general title to please us all. But 
Professor Gwatkin was not responsible for the 
-guileless title ; he was responsible for the searching 
words he uttered under it—words that we dare to 
say pleased nobody out and out. We give them 
on another page. 
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If there is a historical blunder in the New 
Testament, it is found in the beginning of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. It is the census near the end of 
-Herod’s reign while Quirinius was governor of 
Syria (Lk 2!*). Seme say it is more than a 
blunder, it is a pure invention. 
Renan dismiss it contemptuously in a footnote. 
Yet St. Luke makes much to hang upon it. You 
VoL, X.—3. 


at 


Strauss and ° 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


cannot let it go and be as you were. 
Bethlehem of our Saviour hangs upon it. And 
St. Luke’s credibility as a historian hangs upon it. 
In Professor Ramsay’s words, if this is a blunder, 
it 1s a complication of blunders, the entire story 
must be relegated to the realm of mythology; and 
the writer who mistakes fable for fact, and tries to 
prop up his mistake by an error of the grossest 
kind, can retain no credit as an_ historical 
authority. 


Professor Ramsay has written a book about it. 
He has written his book about this ‘blunder’ of 
St. Luke’s, and nothing else. He reckons it 
worth a whole volume. And if he can dispose of 
the ‘blunder,’ if he can reassert the statement and 
restore St. Luke’s credibility, we shall not grudge 
the space he occupies. 


Professor Ramsay calls his new book Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? (Hodder & Stoughton, 
crown 8vo, pp. 280, 5s.). For that is the root of 
the matter. If Christ was born at Bethlehem, 
St. Luke states the fact, and the time and 
circumstances may be a blunder, but they are not 
animposture. If Christ was not born at Bethlehem, 


then St. Luke was credulously imposed upon as 
to that and all the circumstances surrounding it, 


or else he has cruelly imposed upon us. 
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St. Luke’s statement, according to the trans- 
lation of the Revised Version, reads in this way: 
‘Now it came to pass in those days, there went 
out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be enrolled. This was the first 


enrolment made when Quirinius was governor of © 


Syria. And all went to enrol themselves, every 
one to his own city. “And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, to the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
family of David ; to enrol himself with Mary, who 
was betrothed to him, being great with child.’ 
Now the misstatements here are said to be many. 
Cesar Augustus had not the control of ad the 
world, and could not issue such a decree; even if 
the Roman world is meant, Palestine was governed 
by a native king, and Augustus would never have 
set aside his jurisdiction ; but no such enrolment 
ever did take place; and, in particular, Quirinius 
was not governor of Syria when Christ was born, 
but. quite another man. It is a smaller matter 
that men would not have been sent all over the 
world to be enrolled in their native city, but would 
have been enrolled where they lived; or that in 
any case their wives would never have had to go 
with them, 

We must face these difficulties. They are real, 
To many they are decisive. And we must face 
_ them honourably. The harmonist at all hazards 
is an enemy to the cross of Christ. Professor 
Ramsay handles them separately, and, so far as we 
can see, fairly. First, he points out that in several 
places St. Luke uses the term ‘world’ when he 
means the Roman Empire only. Thus Demetrius 
spoke of the State-goddess Diana, ‘whom all Asia 
and the world worshippeth’; and Paul and Silas 
were accused before the magistrates of Thes- 
salonica because they had ‘turned the world 
In both cases the outside bar- 
barlans were absent from the speakers’ thoughts, 
How much more would Augustus, in giving orders 
for a census or enrolment of the empire, ignore 
the parts of the earth that were beyond his sway, 


upside down.’ 


| time P 


es 


and calmly site of re whole a The a 
demonstrable that Palestine, though gover 

by a dependent king, was at this time reckoned 
part of the Roman Empire and lable to enrol- 
ment. Strabo and Appian, more carefully read, | ; 
have put that fact beyond dispute. But we face a 
greater difficulty when we are told that no record 
exists of a census of the whole Roman world 
having been made at this time. 


Professor Ramsay bids us look | 
at the language first. St. Luke does not say that 
a single census of the Roman world was ordered. 
He uses the present tense (droypdfecOor racav 
He means that Augustus ordered — 
What Augustus . 
did was to lay down the principle of systematic 
enrolment. And then, when he has stated that, 
St. Luke proceeds to say, ‘This was the first 


Let us face it. 
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enrolments to be regularly made. 


enrolment, when Quirinius was administering 


Syria ;. and all persons proceeded to go for en- 
rolment each to his own city.’ But qwas there a 
system of periodic enrolment in Palestine at this 
There was. At least there was in Egypt. 
And the presumption is so strong that it prevailed — 


in Palestine also as to reach a practical certainty. 


It is the discovery of this momentous fact that 
gave Professor Ramsay the occasion to write his 
book. Recently three different scholars announced 
about the same time, and independently of one 
another, the discovery that periodic enrolments 
were made in Egypt under the Roman Empire. 
These were Mr. Kenyon of the British Museum 
in the Classical Review for March 1893; Dr. 


enn 


Wilcken in Hermes for 1893, p. 203 ff.; and Dr.-— 


Viereck in Philologus, 1893, p. 219 ff. We do not 
need to go into these discoveries minutely here, 
or into the subsequent confirmation of them. 


It ¥ 


is enough to say that they place the fact of 


periodic enrolments in Egypt beyond question, 
and that these enrolments were called by St. Luke’s 
word, Apographat. They were an enrolment or 


numbering of the population according to house- 


holds, and were quite distinct from the valuation — 


may proper kind of Roman census. 
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‘has yet been made for Syria. But such enrol- 
ments did actually exist: St. Luke has not in- 


probable that he had extended to Syria what was 
‘confined to Egypt. It is not in the least likely 
that he knew anything about Egypt or its enrol- 
ments. There is also positive evidence that in 
_ Syria itself such enrolments were made. In 
. particular, there is the evidence of an inscription, 
7 


once condemned by Mommsen, but now, through 
the discovery in Venice of the other half of the 
stone, found to be genuine, that when Quirinius 
‘was governor of Syria (and almost certainly when 
the was governor firs¢) an enumeration or enrol- 


q ment was made of the province of Apameia. 
- 
Now these enrolments were periodical. “And 


working back by periods of fourteen years 
from those known to have taken place later, we 
find that the first enrolment in Syria occurred in 
_ ‘the year 8-7 B.c. But there is reason to believe 
that in Herod’s jurisdiction the enrolment was 
mot actually carried out for at least a year later. 
Herod might have escaped it altogether, for it 
was a risk to make it in Judza; but he fell under 
the displeasure of Augustus at this time. In 
B.c. 8 according to Schiirer, or B.c. 7 according 
to Lewin, Augustus wrote a letter to Herod in- 
forming him that whereas he had hitherto re- 
garded him as a friend, henceforth he would treat 
him as a subject. The first-fruits of that letter 
was probably the order that the enrolment should 
goon. Herod would send an embassy to Rome, 
‘and thus the year or more would be consumed 
before it actually was made. There is good 
reason to believe that the enrolment took place 
in the late summer of the year 7 or the year 
6 B.C. 
Now Professor Ramsay points out that in the 
new DIcTIONARY OF THE BIBLE the conclusion is 


rposes, which used to be considered | reached that the birth of Christ took place in th 


ois . - | view, and working on utterly diverse lines, Mr. 
| That alters the situation. No such discovery 


vented them. And, further, it is extremely im-_ 


year 6 Bc. Starting from a different point : 


Turner, in his article on the ‘Chronology of the 
New Testament,’ has reached the same result as 
Professor Ramsay. And at the last moment | 
Professor Paterson reminds Professor Ramsay — 
that the result which both have attained agrees 
with the celebrated calculation of Kepler as to 
the star of the Wise Men. 


NS 


There remains the difficulty of the governorship 

of Quirinius. Quirinius administered Syria from 
A.D. 6 to 9, and during that administration there ¥ 
occurred a great census or valuation of property 
in Palestine. Obviously the incidents described 
by St. Luke are irreconcilable with that date. 
But Quirinius had administered Syria at some 
previous time. Mommsen considers that the most 
probable date for his first government of Syria is 
about Bc. 3 to 1. Neither does that agree with 
the date which Professor Ramsay has found 
probable for the enrolment of Palestine and the 
birth of our Lord. And in the year B.c. 6 it is 
certain that Quirinius was not governor of Syria. 
Quinctilius Varus was governor then. 


But does St. Luke say that -Quirinius was 
governor of Syria? Our English versions trans- 
But his own word is ‘acting as 
Now at another time 


late him so. 
leader’ (xyeovevorTos). 
Vespasian conducted a war in Palestine while 
Mucianus was governor of Syria, on which Pales- 
tine was dependent. ‘Tacitus styles Vespasian 
dux, the Latin word which exactly corresponds 
with St. Luke’s jyeuov. History tell us that 
before the death of Herod, Quirinius was engaged 
in a war which had to do with the foreign relations 
of Syria. In short, Professor Ramsay comes to 
the conclusion that in p.c. 6 Varus was controlling 
the internal affairs of Syria as Proconsul, while 
Quirinius was commanding its armies and direct- 
ing its foreign policy as a lieutenant of Augustus 
(Legatus Augusti propretore). Whereupon St. 
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Luke accurately states that the first periodic 


enrolment of Palestine took place while Quirinius 


was ‘acting as leader’ in Syria. 


The foregoing is a short and altogether 
inadequate account of the chief matter in Professor 
Ramsay’s new book. But the book contains 
other matters besides that. And before leaving it 
we shall touch on one of these. 


It is St. Luke’s attitude towards the Roman 
world. St. Luke, as Professor Ramsay reminds 
us, though in essentials a Paulinist, yet differed 
St. Paul 
It is true that St. 
Paul was a citizen of Tarsus, and from that point 
of view a member of the Greek world. But his 
Roman citizenship overrode his Greek citizenship. 
From infancy he had been educated to understand 
his position as a Roman. St. Luke was not a 
Like the rest of the Greeks, 
quite understood Roman matters. The mystery 
of the Roman names puzzled him. 


from St. Paul in one important respect. 
was a Roman, he was a Greek. 


Roman. he never 


He never 
even tells us what St. Paul’s Roman name was. 
There is no doubt that St. Paul had a Roman 
name. Asa Roman citizen, he was bound to havea 
Romanname. By his Roman name—Gaius Julius 
Paullus or something of that style—he revealed his 
Roman citizenship to the magistrates at Philippi 
and to Claudius Lysias. 
appealed to Ceesar. 


By his Roman name he 
But St. Luke does not feel the 


mystery of its majesty, and never tells us what it 
was. 


Thus St. Paul had as it were an advantage over 
St. Luke, in being a Roman. 
advantage in being a Jew. 


He had also an 
ee To St. Paul the dis- 
tinction was vivid between Roman, Greek, and 
Jew; to St. Luke the only valid distinction was 
between Jew and Gentile. 


When he writes, he 
writes for Gentiles. 


He is not conscious of their 
separation into Greeks and Romans ; he is only 


conscious that they are not Jews. Accordingly 


he carefully explains customs that are purely 
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: Jewish, and describes localities that only a Jew 


would be familiar with. He tells the distance of 
Emmaus and the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem, 
but he thinks that the coasts of the AX¥gean Sea. 
need no explanation. He even silently inserts a 
Gentile custom in place of a Jewish one when it | 
would be more intelligible to his Gentile readers. ~ 


Professor Ramsay’s example is in the Gospel: 
In Mk 21+ we have an account of the way in | 
which a man sick of the palsy was laid before 
Jesus. ‘And when they could not come nigh 
unto Him for the crowd, they uncovered the roof 
where He was (literally, they unroofed the roof) ;. 
and when they had broken it up, they let down 
the bed whereon ‘the sick of the palsy lay.’ To: 
St. Mark’s Jewish readers that was quite intelligible... 
The house was a humble one, with a flat roof of 
earth or other material, which was easily destroyed 
and as easily replaced. The bearers took advan- 
tage of this. 
up, and let down the couch through the hole 


Mounting on the roof, they broke it 


which they thus made. 


But without elaborate explanation St. Luke’s 
Their | 
houses were constructed differently. They were — 
covered with tiles, and had a hole (cmpluvium) in 
the roof of the principal chamber (a¢rium), the 


hearers would not have understood this. 


chamber where the company would be assembled. 
St. Luke does not stay to explain. He does not 
think. it necessary to turn aside from his proper 
subject to describe differences of architecture.. 
He simply represents the house as if it were a 
Gentile one, the roof tiled and the opening ready.. 
‘And not finding by what way they might bring 
him in because of the multitude, they went up to 
the house-top, and let him down through the tiles: — 
with his couch into the midst before Jesus (Lk 51”). 


‘For some years the conviction has been spread- 


ing and deepening, in the minds of those best 


qualified to form an opinion on the subject, that 
in both systematic and apologetic theology there- 


ee i). > Nadia 


ti 


| 


< Rey, 


i 


- endorse the assertion of Dr. 


ethods, a aie at ee eaientative effort towards 


a restatement of religious doctrine and belief.’ | 


"And Principal Hodgson makes the ‘tentative 
effort’ in his new book Theologia Pectoris (T. & 


“T. Clark, pp. 207, 3s. 6d.). 


It is the freedom of the religious life that has 
made the restatement necessary. The old theology 
was adapted to an age when it could be said, as 
Bacon said in his age, ‘If we proceed to treat of 
theology, we must quit the barque of human 
reason, and put ourselves on board the ship of the 
Church, which alone possesses the divine needle 
for justly shaping the course.’ That age has 
passed away for Principal Hodgson. In the new 
age, not only the Church, but every other external 
thing is losing its authority. 
teachers, Dr. 


There are few 
Hodgson thinks, who would now 
Chalmers that ‘the 
authority of every revelation rests exclusively upon 
its external evidences.’ To Dr. Hodgson just the 
opposite of that statement is the truth now. 
Objective facts there must be, but so long as they 
are only objective they possess no value’ for us 
and carry no obligation. ‘The facts and events of 
sacred history are indispensable for the suggesting 
of the ideas and doctrines of Christian teaching. 
But they carry significance and value only in so 
far as we are able to interpret and receive them. 


Therefore our systems of theology have hitherto 


‘begun wrong. They used to begin with the 


doctrine of God. More recently they have begun | 


with the doctrine of Christ. Both are wrong. 
They ought to begin with the doctrine of man. 
It is the nature, condition, and needs of man that 


determine his theology. 


And undoubtedly Dr. 
biblical way. Whatever be claimed for system- 
atic theology, biblical theology has always to do 
with man. Go backas far as we are allowed to go 
in the history of God, and we find Him thinking 


Hodgson’s way is the 


ef man. 


i 
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| the record of revelation. 


| them. 


| has to be done to restore it. 


He is thinking of man all through | 


ee 


This does not mean that 
apart from man’s thought of God, God has no_ 
existence. Dr. Hodgson does not mean that. — 
He believes in the miracles of Jesus. He does — 
not say that these miracles have no place in ~ 
history and no place in fact unless we believe 
But he does say that the miracles of 
Jesus, as well as Jesus Himself and the God and 
Father of Jesus, owe their value to us altogether to 
our need of them. 


\ 


It is only when we see that biblical theology 
begins with man that we can discover the worth of 
some of its most precious portions. As long as 
the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel is looked upon 
as a theological statement—part of a doctrine of | 
God—we leave it outside. And then the words 
of the third verse, ‘ All things were made by Him ; 
and without Him was not anything made that hath 
been made,’ 
formula, without spirit and without life. 


are so much accurate theological 
But when 
we see that the creation was the creation of man. 
When we learn that even the whole world was 
made for man and not man for the world, and 
that Christ’s 
interest in man, 


interest in the creation was His 
then we discover that this theo- 
logical statement carries intimate vital lessons to us. 


For if all things were made by Him, we can see 
first of all that He knows the make of them. 
Then when He came to the earth it was easy 
for Him to walk on the water. We cannot doso. 
We do not even know that we cannot do so till 
we try. We do not know the make of water. But 
He knows ; and He knows just what is necessary 


to give it the power to support a human body. 


Again, when Christ appears on earth He knows 
exactly what He has come to do. For He had 
made man in His own image. He knows then 
how much of that image man has lost, how much 
He comes into the 
world to be a redeemer. That is the very end of 
His coming, and His aim is as definite as His 


end. He knows exactly what to do. 


——— 
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He comes to restore to man the image in which 
he was made, His own image. 


So He offers that 
image as the example. They are not wrong who 
tell us that Christ is the great example ; they are 
wrong only when they tell us He is no more. He 
is the great example. We must be conformed to 
His image in all things. And that is the very first 
thing that Christ offers us. ‘The law was given 
by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ 


And then He uses the means whereby we may 
be conformed to His image. The means is love 
—love in action. Having loved His own that 
were in the world, having loved them indeed 
before they came into the world, for it was His 
love that brought them in, He loves them to the 
end. And greater love hath no man than this 
that a man should lay down his life. 


A few weeks ago there appeared in Zhe 
Christian World a letter from a ‘Pastor’ under 
‘May I ask 
my brethren in the ministry what their experience 
has been of the effects of the preaching of the 
gospel of the Fatherhood? I was converted 
under a gospel of “terrors,” and used to preach 
it myself, but for ten years have discarded it in 
favour of the more tender and, to me, reasonable 


message, but I find it appeals only to the few. 


the heading, ‘An Anxious Enquiry.’ 


Somehow it does not lay hold of the masses like 


the older, even harder, gospel. To me it is the 
true gospel, but what am I to do in face of the 
failure of it to lay hold of men savingly ? 
perplexed, humbled, and pained. I long to see 
souls saved, but though crowds come to hear, yet 
apparently I have no power in my gospel to save.’ 


I am 


Next week there appeared four replies. The 
first was from the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams of 
Bradford, whose new book has been the occasion 
of our turning to this matter. 
consider in a little. 
Years a Teacher.’ 


The second was signed ‘ Fifty 
‘The letter you publish from 
‘“Pastor,”’ said this teacher, ‘is one I should like 
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, ‘is a very serious one. 


That letter we shall | 


to see discussed, for it is my own difficulty. Iwas — 
converted fifty years ago under what he calls the 2 
gospel of terrors, and discarded it as he did. L 
have taught constantly and done my best with, 
children, but though I can see some good, it scems. — 
to me there was something stronger and better — 
about the old Puritans and the Christians I cam — 
remember, and more converts were made then.’ 


The third letter was signed by the Rev. J. P. — 
Perkins of Worthing. ‘‘ Pastor’s” inquiry about — 
the preaching of the Fatherhood,’ said Mr. Perkins, 
I, too, firmly believe in the 
universal Fatherhood of God, but it is a doctrine 
for Christians, and not for converting men from 
sin to holiness.’ And. then he said that in his. 
ministry of twenty-three years he had found that 
the most potent truths for conversion are the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, the full and effectual 
atonement provided by the Lord Jesus on the 
Cross (which he describes in a parenthesis as: 
‘Christ and Him crucified’ without fear of the 
charge of ‘Paulinism’), and finally the emphatic. 
declaration of the necessity and power of the Holy. 
Ghost for conversion, sanctification, and effective 
work for God. The last writer, who was nameless,, 
said: ‘In reply to “Pastor” of last week, I may 
say I also have for some time preached “the 
gospel of the Fatherhood,” but without visible 
results. Last Sunday I resolved to try the old 
gospel of terror (so-called), and the result was a 
genuine, open, old-fashioned conversion.’ 


The following week this last letter was directly 
dealt with by the Rev. John A. Hamilton, M.A., 
of Penzance. Mr. Hamilton described the writer 
as ‘a grim humorist.’ The writer seemed to say 
that he de/eved in the universal Fatherhood of 
God, but finding it did not produce conversions, 
he preached ‘the old gospel of terror.’ Mr. 
Hamilton does not suppose any man would 
do that and avow it. To do that even without 
avowing it would show us, says Mr. Hamilton, to. 
be sons of Gehenna and to make sons of Gehenna. 
It would be to misrepresent, calumniate, blaspheme: 


thinks on the fall avecite of his satire may not 
be at once and to Bea apparent. 


a Hamilton’s letter is most appropriately 
followed i in the same issue by one from the Rev. 
. P. M‘Kay of Leigh. ‘As it is confessedly found 
a some that there is not much converting power 
in the doctrine of God’s universal Fatherhood, it 
might be well,’ says Mr. M‘Kay, ‘for those who 
have embraced that doctrine to inquire whether it 
is true’—the italics being his own. Mr. M‘Kay 
does not believe that it is true. He holds that 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them’ applies to 
doctrines as well as to men. The fruit of this 
_ doctrine is indifference; for if all are already 
children of God, without faith in Jesus Christ, the 
point is gone from the rousing appeal, ‘Ye must 
» be born again.’ He thinks that the universal 
E Fatherhood is bound up with universal salvation. 
_ For if all are children of God, all are partakers of 
_ the Divine nature; then all must live as long as 


the universal Father lives, and all must live with 
_ the Father, for the heart rebels against the teach- 

ing that any of them will live for ever in hell. ‘I, 
says Mr. M‘Kay, ‘that such 
preaching accounts for much of the “dry-rot” of 


for one, believe,’ 


the present-day pulpit.’ 


But in the same issue there is a third letter. 
It is signed by the Rev. Ebenezer Davis of Old 
Charlton. Mr. Davis finds nothing wrong in 
preaching the universal Fatherhood of God; what 
he finds wrong is the looking for conversions. It 
is not a little significant, he says, that the very 
term ‘conyersion’ disappears from the Revised 


Version, which has in its place ‘turned’ or ‘turn- | 


ing.’ Were the Twelve converted, he asks, when 
they were called by ‘Christ ? 
that either Christ or the apostles ever manifested 
‘that feverish anxiety for the “conversion” of 
their hearers so characteristic of modern evangel- 
ists.’ And then he puts his doctrine on the subject 


into asingle pregnant sentence, when he says, it is 


He does not find | 


Matter. 


saved, and that unless converted in the few an 


evil days of this brief life men are hopelessly lost. e 


Only another letter appears. It is in the next _ 


issue ; it is unsigned; and it adds nothing to =e a 
But the letter of Mr. Rhondda Williams, — 


which we passed over in its place, comes in here. 
For Mr. Williams considers that the ordinary 
doctrine of God’s Fatherhood and the ordinary 
What 
does a ‘ Pastor’ mean by ‘saving souls’? Surely 
he has made some men good ; surely he has helped 
some men to the true religious life. ‘Do the 
crowds who come to hear him preach go away 


preaching of conversion are equally wrong. 


time after time without feeling any uplifting in- 
fluence, without catching sight of the higher 
visions of life, without knowing anything of the 
pull of the divine power? Does he neither 
strengthen nor beautify any character, and does 
he minister no comfort and consolation? If so, 
his ministry is indeed a failure, and it is time to 
be more than anxious. But if he does these 
things, does he not save?’ 

Thus Mr. Williams objects to the popular con- 
But he 
objects yet more to the popular preaching of the 
Fatherhood. In the revolt against what is called 
a gospel of terrors, many, he says, ascribe to God 
a Fatherhood which no father on earth would find 
sufficient for the training of his family. The love 
of God is often expounded as if it were mere soft- 
But there is sternness in God that 


ception of conversion, or of saving souls. 


ness of heart. 
He may be feared. 
well as the evolution of history, testify that it was 


Our own moral nature, as 


no mistake that long, ago declared ‘Our God is a 
consuming fire,’ and ‘It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.’ 


But the question remains, and it is after all che 
question: Is the universal Fatherhood of God a 
fact? That question is only once touched in these 
letters. But Mr. Rhondda Willams has just pub- 
lished a volume of sermons through Mr. Horace 
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Marshall (Beef and Life, 3s. 6d.), and in that | 
volume he directly answers it. 


He says that St. 
Paul and St. John do not preach the universal 
Fatherhood of God, but Jesus Christ does. 

Mr. Williams says that St. Paul and St. John (he 
means the New Testament writers generally out- 
side the Gospels) do not preach and do not hold 
the doctrine that God is the Father of all men. 
To them the phrase, ‘sons of God,’ or ‘children 
of God,’ describes an acquired character. It de- 
notes something that does not belong to all men 
as such. St. Paul says that ‘as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’ He 
tells the Galatian Christians, ‘For ye are all the 
children of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. 
To St. Paul even Jesus was not dorm the Son of 
God. He was ‘born of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh,’ and ‘determined to be the Son of 
God in power, according to the spirit of holiness.’ 
With St. Paul’s teaching St. John agrees. ‘As 
many as received Fim, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God.’ 


And in his first epistle 
St. John makes a distinction between ‘the children 
of God’ and ‘the children of the devil,’ saying 
also that ‘whosoever doeth not righteousness’ 
must not be counted among the children of God, 
nor ‘he that loveth not his brother.’! 


But Mr. Williams holds that Christ teaches that 
we are all the children of God. He admits the 
distinction between ‘the children of the Kingdom’ | 
and ‘the children of the wicked one.’ He admits 


that Jesus called;one man ‘the son of perdition,’ 


and that He once denounced the people before — 
Him as ‘the offspring of vipers.’ He admits that 
one passage ‘gives Him’ these words: ‘If God 
were your Father, ye would love Me; but ye are of 
your father the devil.’ He admits that in the — 
Sermon on the Mount He blessed the peace- 
makers and said, ‘For they shall be called the 
children of God.’ And yet he holds that ‘the 
universal Fatherhood of God is distinct enough in 
much of His teaching.’ 


The first is the 
phrase ‘that ye may be the children of your 


He finds it in two places. 
Father which is in heaven.’ He has already 
quoted that phrase as proof that a certain character 
is needed if they would be children of God. Now 
he says that God is spoken of as being already 
their Father, though they are to Jdecome His 
children. The other place is the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. ‘In the immortal parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the fatherhood and sonship continue 
through all the story of sin.’ 
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The Unrest of (Be Mae. 


By Prorrssor H. M. Gwarkin, D.D., Dixie Proressor or ECCLESIASTICAL History, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Unrest like that of our time is not a new thing in 


new world of nations. The sixteenth century was 
history, but one familiar to every student. We see 


profoundly stirred by the restoration of learning, 


it in the age of Isaiah, when the Assyrian was 
breaking up the primeval kingdoms of Asia; and 
again in the times of Pericles, when the old beliefs 
of Athens were unsettled. We see it ona great 
scale in our Lord’s time, when the ancient world 
of nations was melting down into the Roman 
Empire ; and not less clearly four hundred years 
later, when the Empire itself was dissolving into a 


the discovery of America, and the reformation of 
religion; and that again was an age of unrest. 
There is deep unrest in every age of change; and 
how shall we escape, on whom revelations of God 
in history and science have come with such be- 
wildering rapidity? ~ 

‘His way is in the whirlwind and in the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of His feet.’ Is it 


h cory ; 3 for nations as eal as men must earn their 
beliefs in the sweat of their brow. It is good that 
unbelief should be driven out from its hiding-places 
of respectability and formal orthodoxy to face the 
eternal questions of life, and vainly seek an answer 
that is not in Christ. Then it grows blatant in its 

- twin forms of scepticism and superstition. The 
. one cries defiance to God’s message; the other 
_ May seem to receive it, but only on the authority 
_ of some worthless word of men. The two are one 
in having no genuine and personal belief in it. 

Yet let us do them justice. Unrest, indeed, is 
always unbélief; and thousands who fancy they 
. scruples are only cherishing some sin that 

blinds them. Scruples forsooth! which are no 
Benore than floating doubts they never have the 
manliness to examine. Yet unrest often has a 
nobler element of real bewilderment; for God 
_ teaches hard lessons, as when He calls the 
' Gentiles, or the northern nations, or the outca’ts 
_ of England ; and sometimes again men’s wrath is 

kindled by some caricature of things divine, which 
_ Christ hates more than they. Unrest is the 
_ sinner’s answer to some new message from heaven 

which he cannot or will not understand, yet dares 
not ignore; and therefore it is a sure sign that, 
with all our sins and shortcomings, we are still a 
living nation. The unrest of stirring England is 
better than the deadly slumber of a Catholic Church 
of Latin sectarianism. Less havoc is made of 
spiritual life by the clattering scandals of our noisy 
sects and parties than by the organized falsehood 
of an unspiritual unity. 

The unrest of our time is essentially religious, 
for political questions depend on social, and social 
on religious. Thus the reconstruction of society 
depends on the reconstruction of religion; and 
that is a work we shall have to do from the 
foundation, as it was done in the time of 
Athanasius. No change was made in doctrine 

- then, and none is needed now. For seventy years 
and more the keenest of intellects have been 
fighting round our Bible, and sifting every word 
of it as never book was sifted yet: and their 
labour has not been thrown away. Though much 
has come to light, and many of our old ideas are 
for ever shattered, Christ our Saviour’s Person 


stands exactly where it stood before, but rooted 
in history and nature far more deeply than our 
fathers knew. We see the Son of Man with a 


-vivid clearness never vouchsafed in past ages ; yet — 


He is none the less the Son of God adored 
by them of old. 
and Liturgy need serious revision, So far 
as doctrine goes, no Church can face the 
future with a clearer conscience than our own. 
We have no lying infallibility to recant, no ques- 
tions of learning decided by councils of ignorance, 
no Creed of Pope Pius to repent of in sackcloth 
and ashes. We need no new doctrine to put new 
vigour into life and thought and character ; only 
a more intelligent and earnest dealing with the 
old. We need only to realize and fully make our 
own in something of its world-wide range and 
meaning the idea of God which illuminates all 
Christian doctrine. The difference of Athanasius 
from Arianism is the difference of the Gospel 
from Mohammedanism ; and that difference needs 
asserting now. Its assertion by Athanasius was 
the deathblow of despotisms and the raising of 
nations from the dead, though his work has been 
obscured for ages by the saint-worship and church- 
worship which obscured our Lord’s true manhood 
and true divinity in East and West alike. Its 
assertion in our time will give peace and new life 
in our restless Churches, for the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are not conundrums 
of the dogmatists, but a perpetual witness to the 
most practical fact of the universe—that God’s 
nature is no inscrutable mystery of arbitrary power 
and will, but an open secret of holiness which men 
by truth and purity can in their measure truly see 
and understand. ‘There is a great deal yet to be 
done to root out the Mohammedan conception of 
God, which Calvin took over (with some other 
unamiable teachings) from the Latin Church. 
That idea of God as a despot in heaven fosters 
despotism, lawlessness, and superstition on earth, 
and brutalizes government, society, and religion 
together. Now, however, a nobler doctrine shines 
on us with a light which neither the Fathers nor 
the Reformers ever fully caught ; and in this is the 
answer to our questionings, and the cure for the 
hatreds of race and the hatreds of class which 
threaten to wreck the whole structure of civilization. 

Now, what can we do as Christ’s ministers to 
quiet the unrest around us? We can do a great 
deal, for we are listened to quite as much as we 


Neither do our Articles _ 
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beliefs for which they never laboured, and for 
which they do not even care to render a reason. 
We can at least point men steadily away from the 
trifles to the decisive question. Of those who say 
that religion is all reason, some reject the gospel 
because it is not all reason, while others who seem 


- to receive it evaporate it into formalism and 


orthodoxy ; and the two extremes are one in 
unbelief, Of those who make religion all feeling, 
some stumble because the gospel is not all feeling, 


: petenics though I fear that many of us are not | 
- worth listening to—men who take up what they 


are pleased to call beliefs on mere authority— | extremes are one in unbelief. 


into Sa aid ae eitensenks Lael the 


We can show fi 


people that faith is neither reason nor | feeling, but 


includes both in a personal relation to Christ 
which calls for all the powers of the whole man. 


Those powers need not be great, but we must use 


them for ourselves and not by deputy, and in the 
fullest range of heart and soul and mind. So 
shall we find rest in the midst of unrest, as we 
have truth and purity to look through the revolu- 
tion around us to the revelation of our Father's 
love which guides its course. 
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The Expository Times 


As already intimated, the subjects of study for 
the session 1898-99 are the First Book of Psalms 
(Psalms i.-xli.) and the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

Those who desire to study one or both of these 
portions of Scripture between November 1898 and 
June 1899 are invited to send their name and 
address to the Editor of THe Exposirory TIMEs. 
There is no fee or other obligation.. The purpose 
of the Guild is to encourage systematic study of 
Holy Scripture as distinguished from the mere 
reading of it, and the conditions are made as 
simple as possible. The best commentary available 
should be used. There are excellent editions of 
both books in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Colleges.’ 
And if the member can study the Hebrew and 
Greek, he will know that Delitzsch’s (Hodder & 
Stoughton) or Cheyne’s Psalms (Kegan Paul) are 
scholarly and suggestive, while an edition of a 
portion of St. Peter by the late Professor Hort has 
just been published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Students are invited to send short papers as the 
result of their study, and the best of these papers 
will be published, -one at least every month if 
found suitable. And the writers will be asked at 
the end of the year to select a volume out of a 
list which Messrs. T, & T. Clark will furnish. 


New MeEMpBERs. 
Rey. W. Lansdell, 33 Clive Street, Shelton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
Rev. W. Callahan, Curate of Pateley Bridge 
Leeds. 


Build of Bible Study. 


Rev. Thomas R. Lewis, Rastrick, Brighouse. — 


Rev. James M‘Kenzie Campbell, M.A., Free 
Church Manse, Lochgoilhead. 


Rev. Donald Matheson, M.A., The Manse, ~ 


Briar Walk, Putney, London, S.W. 


Rev. Arthur S. Langley, Newcastle, Stafford- 


shire. 

Rev. John MacBeth, 
Manse, Dalkeith. 

Rev. 9 L* Barclay, CA. “Bs 
Road, Norwich. 

Rev. A. C. Boorman, 39 Ladbroke Road, 
Redhill, Surrey. 
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Rev. C. C. Leader, Burton Latimer, near 
Kettering. 

Rev. John Watt, M.A., Duff Cottage, Cal- 
cutta. 


Rev. W. Tassie, The Mace Taree, New 
South Wales. 

R: W. Washbourne, “B.D: Phi 
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VII. Purity anp ImpurRITY. 


‘HE sins for which punishment was inflicted by 
he god are closely connected with the difficult 
ubject of purity and impurity. In several cases 
at Dionysopolis the chastisement is inflicted, not 
for a positive sin, but for entering on the service of 
the god! in a state of impurity, or even approach- 
Ang the temple or the holy village beside the temple 
in that state. It is an.important question whether 
the idea of purity was taken to mean mere cere- 
-monial purity, or included also purity of life and 
heart. According to Monsieur P. Foucart, one of 
the first authorities as regards ancient ritual, there 
is in none of the inscriptions anything implied 
except material physical purity,? but the inscriptions 
of Asia Minor show distinctly that this is too 
Sweeping a statement. When Xanthos says, ‘ May 
the god be propitious to those who approach him 
simply’ (eve/Aatos yévorro Tois das tpooropevop- 
évoi[s 6 eds], he describes the frame of heart suit- 
able for worshippers ; they are to come in a single- 
hearted way, without any other intention hidden 
in their heart (as James 1° speaks of rod didovros 
@cot waicw dds Kal py dvedi~ovros). He is ex- 
pressing the same thought which prompts the 
regulation in another case that no one shall enter 
the society of the worshippers (épavicrai) who 
is not pure, pious, and good (4[yv]és, etoeBijs, 
éy[a6]és). It is quite true, as M. Foucart points 
out, that dyads is constantly used in the inscrip- 


1 On this service see sec, vi. p. 57f.,and C.2., pp. 135 ff., 
149 ff, 

2Ce qui leur est commun, c’est que nulle part il n’est 
question d’autre chose que de la pureté matérieile du corps 
(Associations Relig. chez les Grecs, p. 247). 


tions of the evanistazi® to indicate one who has: 
rendered service to the evanos or the god, and 
evoeBys one who has performed exactly the cere-. 
monies of the cult. But yet the union of the three: 
adjectives in the regulation implies a general state 
of mind bent singly on the service of the god and. 
the cultus. The evanistai doubtless took a very 
humble view of what constituted a ‘pious and. 
good’ man ; 
agree very closely with the modern use ;* but there: 
is a certain potentiality and life in the words which. 
might in a suitable situation develop. Because: 
the germ of moral life was faint and weak, we 
should not, like M. Foucart, deny that it existed 
at all. Paul, certainly, believed that such a germ 
existed in their ‘ignorant worship,’ and aimed at. 
training and strengthening it. 

In the Asia Minor inscriptions the precise state- 
ments of facts given in some cases show that failure 
in the duties of life, quite outside of the cultus and 
ritual of the god, might produce impurity and 
entail wrath and punishment from the god (see: 
especially the cases quoted in sec. viii.). But in 
these inscriptions we have to deal with cases. 
occurring after the spread of Christianity in Asia 
Minor. There can be no doubt that the struggle 
against Christianity quickened the moral life in the 
pagan cult; and the moral possibilities that lay in 


3 Hranot were societies formed in Athens and elsewhere for 
the worship of foreign, chiefly Oriental, deities. 

4Tt is a remarkable thing that the adjectives which seem 
easiest and simplest to the beginner making his first essays in 
Greek, like dya6és and xadés, are the most obscure and 
difficult to the advanced scholar. Who will say how dya@és 


and their use of the adjectives did not | 


should be rendered in many a passage of Greek, often the - 


most familiar? The one thing we can assert with confidence 
in many places is that cadés does not mean ‘ beautiful.’ 
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<iceBjs and éyaés were developed then more than 
they had been in pre-Christian time. 

M. Foucart’s statement, therefore, is practically 
pretty accurate in respect of the period and the 
.country (Greece) which he had chiefly in mind as 
he wrote ;1 but it needs to be, to some degree, re- 
‘stricted and qualified before it can be used 
universally. Cases occur where clearly the anger 
of the god was roused by actual crime and moral 
guilt. Breaking an oath is distinctly stated to be 
the cause of impurity in C.B., 41 (érvopxjoas Kat 
dvayvos), and the refusal to restore money deposited 
rouses the wrath of the god and entails punish- 
ment, which has to be expiated (see sec. viii.). 
Murder entails lasting impurity in one of Xanthos’s 
inscriptions at Laurium ; but this must probably 
be understood in the sense that a special puri- 
ficatory ceremony is necessary, and that no mere 
lapse of time brings purity, as in the case of many 
other offences. That murder, alike voluntary and 
accidental, causes impurity, and demands special 
purificatory rites, was an old belief both in Greece 
and in Phrygia (as Herod. i. 35 shows). 

But, even in Asia Minor, the notion involved in 
dyvos was, as a general rule, mere ceremonial and 
physical purity. Eating the flesh of the sacred 
‘animal, the goat, evidently caused impurity (though 
the place where the word dvayvos might be used is 
lost) (C.B., No. 43; see sec. ii.). An exceedingly 
gross and disgusting case of personal impurity is 
mentioned in C.B., No. 50. Xanthos mentions 
among the rules of his sanctuary that ‘all who 
enter the /zervon of Men Tyrannos must have 
bathed the whole body on the same day, and must 
be pure : impurity from garlic and pork and sexual 
intercourse lasts a day ; from touching a dead body, 
ten days; from skin disease (fOopa), forty days’ 
{C.B., p. 137). In practice it appears that at 
Dionysopolis sexual UNG was the commonest 
cause, 

One of the most striking contrasts in feeling 
between the votive inscriptions is in reference to 
‘the marriage relation. 
the relation of marriage. Apellas was punished, in 
wife; and it is implied that during the periods 
when persons were engaged in the divine service 
(see sec. vi.), they had to separate from their 


1 His inscriptions mostly are older than Christ, and almost 
-all belong to societies in Greece, chiefly Athens and Rhodes. 
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‘recognize marriage as part of the divine 


consorts; in other words, ‘this religion did 


(CoBS, p. 1 37). Marriage wasa human device, 
outrage upon the divine freedom, and the service 
of the god required a return to the unrestricte 
sexual licence’of primitive man and of the | 
animals. Impurity was the result of familiarity 
with any woman, wife, or other within the forbidden 
periods, and at no other time; occasionally, as a 
concession to morality, impurity from another 
woman lasts twenty-four hours longer than from a 
wife ; but there is not even the most rudimentary 
conception that familiarity with any other than a 
wife is wrong at all times. The whole matter is 
bound within a circle of ceremonial restrictions 
for special occasions, originating in a form of 
religion which did not originally recognize marriage 

Again, to appear before the god in a soiled gar- 
ment was a cause of impurity. Antonia had gone 
up to the holy place in a soiled garment (év purapa 
érevdttyn, C.B., No. 52), and was punished by the 
god, and acknowledged her fault. James (2?), on 
the contrary, blames those who pay more attention 
to the rich man in fine clothing than to the poor 
worshipper év purapaé éeo6771, and who would give” 
a more honourable place to the more beautiful 
garment. Undoubtedly Greek ritual would have 
expressly accepted the rule that the more beautifu 
garment does more honour to the god. But it is 
quite in the spirit of the votive inscriptions when 
the true believers in Sardis are described as those 
who have not soiled their garments (od« éudAvvay 
7a iudria, Rev 3‘), and who walk in white gar- 
ments, or when the cleansing of the iniquity of 
Joshua is symbolized by taking away his filthy gar- 
ments, and clothing him with a change of raiment 
(Zeexg?* 4). 

‘Ayvos, ayveia, and éyvitw are the most common 
terms in the inscriptions to indicate purity; but 
xaGapos and KaGapi{w? occur occasionally, without 
any apparent difference being intended between 


| them. 


In the votive inscriptions | 
the most frequent cause of impurity arises through | 


The language of the New Testament seems to 
make a distinction. It retains the use of dyvos and 


_ its derivative dyvifw in the sense of ceremonial purity, 
C.B., No. 46, because he wished to remain with his | 


personal purity, and chastity; while in the sense 


? Deissmann has observed this (see ene Libelstudien, p. 
24), where he points out that xa@apds dard is not a Hebraism 
(as is often stated), but is found often in papyri, in an in- 
scription of Pergamos (Frankel, No. 255), and in Demos- 
thenes; while Xanthos of Laurium used kadapltew dab. 
Compare Ac 207, 


My with ee onda . But sis ae 
) anc d Peter (12 32) use both dyvés and et aes to 

purity of heart; and so also 1 Jn 3°. Paul’s 
of dyvés in Ph 48 and 1 Ti 5” approximates 
ywards this sense ; but generally it has in his writ- 
the sense of personel purity and chastity. 


VIII. OatH anp PERJURY. 


A remarkable parallel to Mt 5°4, ‘Swear not at 
all,’ and Ja 512, ‘Swear not,’ 
ription of the Katakekaumene. Compare the 
vords, py epucere Ere TOV ataunee pnre ee viv 
yre GANov Twa Opxov, or eyd Se éyo tyly pH 
doat Odws, with the warning given on a s#é% to 
holders, oy) Opvewv TWa pare dpxic| ev | pyre 
womornv yiverbar (Smyrn. Mouseion, No. oy). 
The mutilation of the s¢é/é obscures the exact 
‘sense, but, probably, the intention was that the 
oath is likely to be dangerous, as unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may prevent its fulfilment. The 
cient rule—Break not your oaths, but pay them 
3 the Lord, &ppeOy Tots dpxatots ovK erlopKnceis, 
érodéces TS Kupio rods dpxovs cov (Mt 58%)—ex- 
pressed exactly the pagan view; but the oath is a 
_bond from which it often proves hard to get release, 
and the inscription just quoted advises that none 
should incur danger by becoming bound by an 
oath. 

An inscription of Philadelphia, a city on the edge 
of the Katakekaumene (if not actually reckoned in 
it, certainly possessing part of the Katakekaumene 
as subject territory), throws light on the advice 
given against binding oneself byan oath. [Try]phon 
paid his vow to Mother Anaitis, when he had dis- 
charged the conditions of his oath (Myrpt ’Avaeéride 
yevouevos Spkov pvyjpov aveOnxev edxyv). I can see 
no explanation of this remarkable inscription, ex- 
cept that pvjwwv means ‘one who has attended 
to and executed the terms of his oath’ (comp. 
iepouvnov). The oath was difficult to discharge ; 
[Try ]phon vowed a dedication to the goddess, if he 
succeeded in freeing himself from the bondage in 
which the oath placed him ; and in this inscription 
he records that he paid his vow, after the god- 
dess had aided him to discharge his oath. 

He who has not kept his oath becomes impure 
and unfit to engage in the service of the gods. 
In C.B., No. 41, Sosandros having broken his oath, 
and being impure (émopxyjoas Kat dvayvos), entered 


is found in an in- | 


the temple of the god and goddess, who are | 
worshipped on the same altar; he was chastised ; 
he gives public warning that none despise the 
god, since he will have this s#é/ as an example: 


y (2 + a 
 €riopknoas Kal avayvos iond\Oa is 7d ovvBwpov. 


éxoddoOnv. mapavyd\i\w pndéva Katadpovely Td 
Aaipynvd, éeret eer tHv euyv ornddnv déevmXov. 
This-is probably the highest moral tone that is 
observable in any temple inscription in Asia 
Minor. 

C.B., No. 44, was probably similar to No. 41, but 
breaks off at the word éudcas, owing to fracture of 
the stone. Se 

In 119 A.D., it is narrated in an inscription of 
the Katakekaumene, how Apollonius gave in trust 
to Skollos 40 denarii; and when he asked it 
again, Skollos swore by the gods (whose names 
were written at the head of the inscription) that he 
had given it back. Apollonius gave place to the” 
goddess, and left the matter in the hands of 
the goddess (zapexspnoev! rH Oe). Skollos was 
punished to the measure of death (eis Oavdrov 
Aéyov); and after his death restitution was 
demanded by the gods (ére{yr16y imo trav Oedv). 
His daughter Tatias expiated the oaths which he 
had taken on himself (€dowe (Ze éAvoe) Tods 
dpkovs) ; and now having propitiated the gods, she 
blesses Mother Atimis and Men Tiamou (cAaca- 
pen evrAoyet Myrpt K.T. X.). 

The use of \vw here in the sense of ‘ expiated,’ 
seems to arise through the idea of loosing and 
untying the bonds by which her father had bound 
himself, when he swore. From it comes Avzpov, 
which is used once or twice in the sense of an 
offering of expiation, setting oneself free from 
guilt by discharge of the duty imposed by the god ; 
e.g., Artemidorus and Amias (his wife) with their 
six relatives, witting or unwitting,? dedicated 
according to order a Avrpov to Men ‘Tyrannos. 
The sin was some act in which their relatives even 
unconsciously became involved; and they had all 
to ransom themselves by paying the penalty. 
I do not find any instance of Av¥w in this sense in 
the New Testament; but Avrpor occurs in a similar 
way Sotvar tiv rx attod Avtpov avyti wodAGv 
(Mt 2078, Mk 10%°). 

1 Probably rs Tywwplas is to be understood. 

2 The meaning becomes plain when é is read (as is. 
shown in Journ. Hell. Stud., 1889, p. 227). Dr. Buresch, 
reading éé like the old editors, finds the words unintelligible ° 
(Aus Lydien, p. 87). 

3 Perhaps Av@por for N\’Tpoy occurs in C.Z., No. 53. 
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In this inscription it would almost appear as if | 


the sin of Skollos lay not in appropriating the 


money entrusted to him, but in coming under 


oaths to the gods. It is probably implied that 
his daughter paid the money and thus dissolved 
ithe binding force of the oaths; but the stress is 
laid only on the fact that she expiated the oaths 
.and propitiated the gods. 


IX. THe PUNISHMENT. 


The punishment inflicted by the god or the 
‘goddess was, as a rule, doubtless, some bodily 
disease. This is expressly stated in some cases: 
Ammias was punished in the breasts (€xoAdc6@7 «is 
rods pacrovs), because she had spoken sinfully. 
In C.B., No. 43, general physical debility seems to 
be the punishment, and in No. 45, a wasting away ; 
‘but in many cases the representation of some part 
of the body above the inscription shows that the 
punishment was an affliction of the organ in 
question. 

The chastisement seems often to have taken 
the form of fever, in which strength and power 
waste away without any visible affection of a part 
of the body. This kind of disease was under- 
‘stood to be caused by fire sent from the world of 
death by direct act of the god,! which consumed 
the inner life and spirit of the sufferer. Its effect 
‘is expressed, ‘consumed by fire’ (erpyuevy) in the 
Cnidian inscriptions, and ‘wastes away’ tyxw (for 
tykopat), at Dionysopolis (C.B., No. 45). 

The punishment sometimes is unto death; 
rh arwdeia in one case, (€)is avdrov Néyov in another, 
and éxoAdoero kat dépOecpe 6 Oeds in another case 
(sec. iv.) may perhaps imply the same issue.2 
Similarly, Paul says in the two passages already 
quoted (sec. v., vi.), dua. rodro . . 
and «is dAcbpov THs capKés. 

The disease from which Paul himself suffered, 
and which was (as Lightfoot has shown, Gad. p. 
186 ff.) of a recurring type, may have been fever,? 
and in that case it would naturally be taken by the 
matives as a visitation of the gods and a reason for 
contempt and abhorence. Hence it was doubly 
remarkable that they did not reject him or his 
message, but treated him as the messenger of God, 
not the hated of God. 


* See Wuensch in Corp, Inscr. Att. Appendix, p- xi, 
*In 2 Co 4% diapdelperar 6 ew judy dvOpwros implies 


. KoluLavTat tkavot, 


only gradual wasting away (which is indicated by 74Kw in 


C.B., No. 45). 


3 St, Paul the Traveller, p. 94 ff. 


and disease on a woman, ‘ 


of the Cnidian ineeripions, 


mented on the sae of his torments,’ 
Baodvous BacaviLopeva, This is a more 
hensive formula than the commoner Cnidian 
‘consumed with the fire’ (of. fever) ; and i 
in Mt, ‘torments’ is used as a more general 1 ter! 
embracing all ‘diseases’ and suffering of oth 
kinds in addition. This word Bdoavo, which thus — 
comprehends all sufferings inflicted as a puni mae 
ment on the living by the gods of the world of — 
death, passes readily into the sense of the tor- o 
ments inflicted on the dead in the future world, — 
Lk 1722 28, ce! 
The children or eratidcaaren are held respon- 
sible for the original wrong or debt due to the god, — 
and are punished for it, as in the old Hebrew 
belief. Thus, for example, Tatias expiated the 
oaths on account of which her father had been — 
punished to the measure of death (sec. viii.); and — 
after Theodote died, her grandson had to pay the 
debt which she had incurred to the god (sec. viii.). 
In some inscriptions a man suffers even for the 
sins of his relations. ‘Thus Aurelios Mousaios, on 
behalf of his sister, Aphphia (dvadeéduevos tiv 
adeApyv Addiav), gave a stélé to the goddess when | 
she demanded it from him. As the demand was 
addressed to Mousaios, it is probable that his 
sister had died; and he was made responsible for 
her debt. And in the case quoted in sec. viii. six 
relatives, some of whom had not been aware of the 
fault, are concerned in atoning for it. 
_ A further proof of the importance which was 
attached by ancient belief to fevers as being caused 
by the direct action of the gods of the world of 
death, and as an evidence of the power and wrath 
of those gods, occurs in the Sethianic curses, 
written on leaden tablets, which were found in 
1850 in a tomb on the Appian Way closeto Rome, 
and have just been published by Dr. Wiinsch4 
In the first the curse is patiatur febr(e)s, frigus, 
tortion(e)s, pallor(e)s, sudores, obripilation(e)s meri- 
dianas interdianas serutinas nocturnas. This is 
merely a description of fever with its recurring 
paroxysms and the characteristic symptoms. 
Torttones corresponds to the Greek Bdcavor. 


4 Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln, 1898. 
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EX xPOSITO Y TIMES. 


ei isd a the bea: “Thus 
ends u¢ omnes cognoscant exemplum eorum ; 
ich is exactly in the style of the Dionysopolitan 
wplaria, 


X. THe DemManD FoR PayMENT. 
In many cases, where some debt has been in- 


is probable that this demand made by the god 
was very similar to the order (émuray?) which he 
~ issued» in other cases (sec. xiii.). He makes it 
‘known (whether by dream or through the officials 
of the temple, there is no evidence in any case to 
_ show) that a debt has been incurred, and requires 


At aa - 


ied to the god, the latter seeks for payment; it” 


1s 


Tes 


the debtor to pay. In many instances it would 
appear that the demand was only for public con- 
fession and acknowledgment on a s/é/é (oridyv 
dmaityOeis drédwxa). In some cases a man who 


‘had made a prayer and vow (sec. ii.) did not 


recognize that his prayer had been granted and 
the payment earned by the god. In that case the 
god demanded payment. The commonest term is 
émilntéw, but dmartety is sometimes used: the idea 
is that of the Latin legal term, vefedo. 

"Emifyrety is common, and émareiy occurs, in 
the New Testament in the same general sense as 
in the inscriptions, é.g. yeved rovypa onuetov émilynret 
(Mt 164), ra o& pry darairer (Lk 6°), Thy Woxnv cov 
arattove aro cod (Lk 12%). But there seems to 
be no case where the demand is made by God. , 


=. 


CBe Great Tert Commentary. 


= ~ THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS iii, 15. 
‘And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 


and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘I will put enmity between thee and the woman.’— 
This verse adds yet another punishment [upon the serpent]. 
Not only is it to be an outcast creature, but also one hated 
with a deadly hatred. ‘Irreconcilable enmity, a life and 
death struggle, is to be and continue between man and it. 
Since it is a penal sentence against the serpent, the principal 

emphasis must be laid upon man’s hostile treatment of the 
serpent, whereas its hostility to man is introduced only as 
the reverse side, and as known from the relations that 
actually exist. But the enmity is not to be merely between 
her who first fell and the first seducer, but is to continue 
between their respective descendants, from generation to 
generation. 

It is well known that.such a deadly enmity does now 

’ actually prevail against the (animal) serpent. The worship 
of serpents among many peoples, as unnatural, and a sort of 
monstrosity, does not militate against this statement. If in 
any way, it is evident from this that the serpent, as repre- 
sentative of the evil power, is cursed. Evil thoughts, a 
serpent brood, ever and again steal up in enmity to the sons 
of men, in order to poison for them their innermost life ; but 
by divine decree there is appointed against them unresting 
strife on the part of man.—DILLMANN. 

The open enmity between man and serpent recurs in the 
whole Orient ; it is everywhere impressed with a religious 


character ; it bears a hidden symbolical meaning ; it is the 
combat either against the tempter, or against the prince of 
evil; The propriety of selecting just that reptile for such 
purpose has been made more manifest by the scientific study 
of zoology. It is argued that the organism of the serpents is . 
one of extreme degradation ; their bodies are lengthened out 
by the mere vegetative repetitions of the vertebrz; like the 
worms, they advance only by the ring-like scutes of the 
abdomen, without fore or hinder limbs ; though they belong 
to the latest creatures of the animal kingdom, they represent 
a decided retrogression in the scale of beings (comp. Hugh 
Miller, Zest. of the Rocks, pp. 82-85).—KALIscH. 

‘It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.’—The only meaning which can be philologically 
defended is ‘crush.’ This meaning suits Job 9” but not 
Ps 139. The alternative rendering is ‘fe 2 wazt for,’ 
which suits Ps 139" better than ‘crzsh,’ but a word =‘ cover’ 
is required there. 

Dillmann admits that the meaning ‘cvzs%’ suits the first 
part of the clause, z.e. the man’s crushing the serpent’s head, 
but denies its application to the serpent, and adopts the 


| rendering ‘Ze ix wazt for’; but this meaning is not so 


certain as the meaning ‘crush,’ and the double accusative 
after the rendering ‘ ie 7x wait for’ is difficult. —SPURRELL. 

The sense of the whole verse is accordingly this: Instead 
of the friendly relationship between the woman and the 
serpent, which for the woman had been so unfortunate, an 
irreconcilable conflict is to be kindled between men and the 
accursed beast. In it the animal will, indeed, in its insidious 
fashion, continually seek to be a match for them; but they 
are openly and manfully to deliver the deathblow against it. 
That the struggle will prove in the end the destruction of 
the serpent (of the evil power) is not expressly stated, but 


Ii2 


follows already from the fact that the curse of God lies upon 
the beast, and still more from the intention *of God with re- 
gard to man, as that has appeared in his creation and previous 
guidance. A struggle ordained of God cannot be without 
prospect of success. The whole subsequent history is to 
bear the character of a struggle of mankind against the 
temptation to sin. In what manner man will carry the day 
does not yeténeed to be declared. —DILLMANN. 

Since ‘ dr2ise’ may just as well be understood individually 
as collectively, and it is not said that it shall be given to the 
man to beget, but to the woman to bring forth, that which 
shall bruise the serpent’s head, the prophecy is designed by 
its form also to concur with its fulfilment. or it was 
necessary that Christ, to avoid first conquering in Himself 
the seed of the serpent, should be ‘ bo77 of woman’ in a 
miraculously exclusive manner, a heavenly gift of grace 
deposited in the womb of a woman. This first prophecy of 
redemption is not only the most general and most indefinite ; 
it is also, when regarded in the light of its fulfilment, the 
most comprehensive and the most profound. ‘General, 
indefinite, obscure as the primeval age to which it belongs,’ 
says Drechsler, ‘it lies marvellously and sacredly on the 
threshold of the lost Paradise like an awe-inspiring sphinx 
before the ruins of a mysterious temple’; and the Son of the 
Virgin was the first—we add—to solve by fulfilling it the 
enigma of this sphinx, which had been too difficult for all 
the saints and prophets. —DELITZscH. 


METHOD oF TREATMENT. 
The Great Conflict. 


This is the statement of a mighty conflict. And 
these three things have to be considered about it. 
How it began; How it was carried on; and How 
it came to an end. 

I. How thts great Conflict began.—Let us go 
back a little. So far as it has been revealed to us, 
God has made three, and only three, different 
orders of creatures. The first we call Angels ; the 
second Men; and the third include the lower 
animals and all other created things. He created 
them all for obedience. But with a difference. 
The third order—the lower animals and all other 
lower things whether living or dead—He created 
for obedience pure and simple; but angels and 
men He created for obedience through love. The 
beasts obey because they have no choice. The 
sun rises and sets with unvarying regularity, and 
we use it to point the moral of punctual obedience. 

It never comes an hour too soon, 
Nor brings too long a day. 

But it has no credit for that. It simply cannot 
help it. It was made to obey, and it has no choice 
but unwavering obedience. Angels and men were 
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made for obedience also, but not for mechanical 


obedience. They were made to obey through 
love. The sun was made to do God’s bidding; 


angels and men were made to love the Lord with 


all their heart. . Now love implies choice. ‘There 
must be freedom. I cannot love if I cannot do 
else but love. I cannot love unless I am also free 
to hate. There must be freedom of choice. 

So angels and men were left free to choose good 
or evil, and it is recorded that some angels and all 
men chose evil. The fall of the angels is not fully 


related in Scripture, since it does not concern — 


us to know its circumstances. We do not even 
know for certain what was the cause of it. Shake- 
speare makes Wolsey say : ' 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition, 
By that sin fell the angels. 


And we have accepted that view of it. But what- 
ever was the cause, we know that some of the 
angels chose the evil and fell. 

Man chose the evil and fell also. The story. of 
that Choice and Fall is told in this third chapter of 
Genesis. And the point to notice first about it is 
that it was brought about through the temptation 
of one of the fallen angels. The narrative in 
Genesis speaks of the serpent. And throughout 
the narrative the language is accommodated to the 
beast. But he would be a dull interpreter who 
saw no more in this story than an old serpent 
myth. We interpret Scripture by itself. And it is 
certain that in later Scripture it is freely recognized 
that the author of Eve’s temptation was Satan, the 
first of the fallen angels. 

What does that mean? It means that when an 
angel falls, he falls more utterly than man, No one 
tempted the angels to their fall. They deliberately 
chose the evil of themselves. And so their fall 
was into evil—evil absolute. Henceforth the 
fallen angels are only evil in will and in purpose. 
And their work is to do evil continually. So the 
prince of the fallen angels comes, and out of the 
evil that is in him, tempts man to his ruin. 

Thus both angels and men have fallen, but the 
difference in their fall is very great. First, men 
have not fallen into evil absolutely as the angels. 
Their moral darkness is still pierced with some 
rays of light. And, secondly, men may be re- 
deemed from their evil, the fallen angels may not. 

For there is an organic unity among men. 
There is a human nature. And when men fall 
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they fall Tether it is man that falls, not men. 
_ There is no angel nature. ‘They neither marry 
nor are given in marriage.’ Each of the fallen 
angels fell by himself alone. Deliberately he 
chose the evil for himself. 


fell never to rise again. Robert Burns may say: 


Auld Nicky Ben, 
Oh, wad ye tak’ a thocht an’ men’, 
Ye aiblins micht, I dinna ken, 

Still hae a stake. 
But-it is a purely human sentiment. There is 
no warrant for such expectation or possibility in 
Scripture. The warrant is very plainly, all the 

other way. 

But man falls that he may rise again. 
is a solidarity in man. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin. And if only One will come 
and take this human nature on Him, enter this 
flesh of sin and condemn sin in the flesh, then will 
the way be open to man to return to the love and 
obedience of his God. And He will come. 

Thus, then, the Great Conflict began. Tempted 
by Satan, man fell, but not utterly nor irrecoverably. 
He will henceforth keep up a continuous. warfare 
with Satan. There will be enmity between Adam 
and Satan, and between their seed from generation 
to generation, till One shall come to win the 
victory for man. 

Il. How this great Conflict was carried on.—Eve 
thought it was to be a short conflict. When her 
first-born came she said, ‘I have gotten a man 
from the Lord.’ But Cain grew up to manhood 
and Abel his brother; ‘and it came to pass, when 
they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him.’ The hoped-for 
Victor is man’s earliest murderer. Then Lamech 
thought he had found the Deliverer. ‘This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of 
our own hands, because of the ground which the 
Lord hath cursed.’ And he called his son’s name 
Noah. For now in the conflict Satan has so 


For there 


steadily won that it is needful to sweep man from | 


off the face of the earth, and make, as it were, a 
new start. But Noah cannot save his brethren. 
He barely escapes with his own family. And the 
flood is only past when even Noah himself has 
fallen under the lash of the Tempter. 

Men have got a new start, however. Will they 
cope with Satan now? Not so. Steadily again 
Satan wins. And the earth grows so corrupt that 
God chooses one man and takes him out of the 
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So, when he fell, he- 


| Satan, and gain it always? 


surrounding abomination, to keep him apart and 
train him and his family for Himself and His great 
purpose. That man is Abraham. 

Not that God now leaves the rest of the human 
race to the unresisted will of Satan. In no place, 
and at no time, has God left Himself without 
witnesses. Or, as the other evangelist more 
personally puts it, He kept coming amongst men 
in the Person of the Word, and whenever anyone 
was found willing to follow the Light, power was 
given to him to become a child of God. This 
choice of Abraham and his family is a new depar- 
ture, that through him and his seed all the families 
of the earth may be blessed. 

Is this new departure successful? Does the 
family of Abraham now gain the victory over 
No; not even for 
themselves ; still less for the rest of mankind. As 
the same evangelist has it, ‘He came unto zs 
own, and His own received Him not.’ But God’s 
purpose is not in vain, nor even thwarted for a 
moment. Man zwd// be redeemed, and the re- 
demption is delayed only that it may be to love 
and new obedience, the will to choose being still 
left free. 

And now we can trace the gradual closing of the 
promise on a single Person. ‘A Prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you.’ ‘Surely He 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ 
‘The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to 
His temple.’ ‘Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ 

Meanwhile, the world is getting more and more 
utterly bruised by the bite of the serpent. Read 
that terrible yet true description of the morals of 
men which St. Paul gives us in his Epistle to the 
Romans. Read also the scathing exposure in the 
Gospels of the irreligiousness of the religion of 
Israel, the hypocrisy and greed of the leaders and 
tulers of the people. Satan thinks he has gained 
the victory along the whole line. 

Ill. How the Conflict came to an end.—Jesus had 
two battles to fight. First, He had to meet Satan, 
and gain His own personal victory over him. And 
so, immediately after the baptism, in which He 
was consecrated to His work, He is driven by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by Satan. 
He gained that victory. 

Next, He has to gain the victory for man, 
for the whole human race. That was a harder 
battle to fight, more prolonged, more fiercely 
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bitter. But He gained that victory also. And | poisonous nature, grows a fig, the sap of which, if applied 


how did He gain it? Just in the opposite way in 
which man lost it. Man lost his battle, both in 
the Garden of Eden and ever afterwards, by pre- 
ferring his own will to the will of God. Jesus won 
His battle by an absolute surrender of His will. 
It was a harder battle than man could ever have 
had. ‘Father, if it be possible,’ He was con- 
strained to cry. But immediately He added, ‘Yet 
not My will, but Thine be done.’ Man lost his 
battle always by selfishly saving his life. Jesus 


won His battle for Himself and for us by losing 


His life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue merely literal explanation of the verse clearly does 
not exhaust its meaning. There is something more in the 
words than a declaration that the human race will always 
view with feelings of instinctive aversion the serpent race. 
There is something more in the words than a prediction that 
mankind will be able to assert superiority over this reptile 
foe among the beasts of the field. We need not doubt that, 
whichever of the alternative renderings of the verb be pre- 
ferred, the underlying thought is that of a spiritual conflict 
between the race of man and the influences of temptation, 
between humanity with its gift of choice and the Principle 
of Evil which ever suggests the satisfaction of the lower 
‘desires. But, in addition to this main thought, a twofold 
encouragement is given to nerve him for the fray. He is 
endowed with capacities enabling him, if he will use them, 
to inflict a deadly blow upon the adversary. He stands 
erect, he is made in the image of God. Furthermore, the 
promise of ultimate victory is assured to him.—H. E. Ryue. 


TRADITIONS of the Fall are to be found in every religion 
of the world. ‘Yeina, the first man in Aryan tradition, 
passed his life in a state of bliss, till he committed the sin 
which weighs on his descendants, and for this he was driven 
out of Paradise, after being a thousand years in it, and was 
given up to the Serpent, who finally brought about his 
death by horrible torment. . . . Even the prediction of the 
crushing of the head of the serpent has perpetuated itself in 
the traditions of mankind. In the oldest Hindoo temples 
two figures of Krishna are still seen, in one of which he is 
trampling on the crushed head of the serpent, while in the 


other the serpent clings round him, and bites his heel,’— 
GEIKIE, 


NEAR the manchaneel, which grows in the forests of the 
West Indies, and which gives forth a juice of deadly 


in time, is a remedy for the diseases produced by the man- 
chaneel. God places the gospel of grace alongside the 
sentence of death.—W. ADAMSON. 


WE grow all out of patience with men’s crude and sweep- 
ing and unqualified epitomes of life. One man says, “It is 
all good,’ and will see none of the evil and sin and misery 
which are everywhere. Another man says, ‘It is all bad’; 
and for him all the brightness and graciousness and per- 
petual progress go for nothing. One man calls humanity a 
hopeless brute. Another man calls humanity a triumphant 
angel. God in these words of Genesis says, ‘ Neither ! but 
a wounded, bruised, strong creature, not running and ieap- 
ing and shouting, often crawling and creeping in its pain, 
but yet brave, with an inextinguishable certainty of ultimate 
success, fighting a battle which is full of pain but is not 
desperate, sure ultimately to set his heel on his adversary’s 
head,’—-PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BoAsT not against us, O our enemy! 
To-day we fall, but we shall rise again ; 
We grope to-day, to-morrow we shall see: 
What is to-day that we should fear to-day? 
A morrow cometh which shall sweep away 
Thee and thy realm of change and death and pain. 
C, ROsSsETTI. 
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other Hittite sites in Asia Minor. 


New Cunciform Inscriptions. 


IN a sumptuously printed volume (A/ission en 


Cappadoce 1893-1894, Paris, Leroux, 1898) 
M. Ernest Chantre has just published the results 
of his excavations at Boghaz Keui, Euyuk, and 
The excava- 
tions were undertaken at the expense of M. 
Guimet, and the objects found in them are now in 
the Musée Guimet at Paris. They have been 


reproduced, many of them in colours, in M. 


Chantre’s work, and throw a new and welcome 
light on -many of the problems of Oriental 
archzology. Among them are vases and fragments 
of pottery which help to bridge over the gulf 
between the ceramic art of Asia and prehistoric 
Greece, terra-cotta heads of animals which are 
characteristic of Cappadocian or Asianic religion 
and art, and numerous bronze figures which we 


‘may provisionally term Hittite. Nor must we 


forget the clay spindle-whorls which are identical 


in form and ornamentation with those found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik. 


But the most important of M. Chantre’s 
discoveries are the inscriptions. Very little indeed 
was found in the way of Hittite texts, and that 
little consisted of clay impressions of seals dis- 
interred at Boghaz Keui; but several fresh 
Cappadocian inscriptions were met with as well as 
cuneiform tablets. The Cappadocian inscriptions, 
the first of which was brought to light many years 
ago by Hamilton, turn out to be not only in the 
Phrygian alphabet, but also in the Phrygian 
language, or at all events in a dialect closely allied 
to it, and belong to the period after the fall of the 
Assyrian empire, when the Phrygians spread over 
Cappadocia and Armenia, and an Aryan language 
superseded that of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Van, The chapter on the Cappadocian texts has 
been contributed by the competent pen of M. de 
Saussure. 

It is, however, the cuneiform tablets which 
possess the greatest interest and are of the highest 
scientific importance. Some of these are in what 
is now known as the Cappadocian script and 
dialect, and come from the temple archives of an 
Assyrian colony settled near Kaisariyeh in the 
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IIs 
district called Khani-rabbat or the Greater — 
Khani by the Babylonians. The language of them 


is a modified Assyrian, and a study of the proper 
names contained in them has induced me to give 
up my old opinion that they are of the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, and rally to the view of 
Professor Jensen, who would refer them to the 
period of Khammurabi. The Cappadocian tablets 
with which we have hitherto been acquainted are 
derived from a mound near Kaisariyeh called 
Gyiil Tepé, and most of those purchased by M. 
Chantre from the peasants of the neighbourhood 
must have come from the same site. But he also 
obtained two from the mound of Kara Euyuk, 
north-east of Kaisariyeh, where he made extensive 
excavations and found a large quantity of Cappa- 
docian or Hittite objects: At first I thought it 
possible that Gyiil Tepé and Kara Euyuk might 
prove to be the same place, more especially as 
both represent the sites of burnt cities; but an 
examination of the contents of the tablets seems 
to indicate the contrary. While the proper names 
in the Gyil Tepé tablets are predominantly 
Assyrian in type, most of those in the Kara Euyuk 
tablets are Asianic and not Semitic at all. 

The Cappadocian tablets were purchased by M. 
Chantre. But at Boghaz Keui he himself dis- 
covered others, all of them unfortunately in a 
fragmentary condition, but nevertheless of the 
highest archeological value: The language of 
them is unknown, or rather a comparison of it 
with that of the two letters from Arzawa included 
in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence shows it to 
be the same as that of Arzawa, which can be 


partially deciphered, thanks to the ideographs with , 


which the longer and more perfect of the two 
letters is filled. When in 1889 I published for the 
first time the text of the latter letter, I suggested 
that it might turn out to be written in the Hittite 
language, and the suggestion is now verified. 
Boghaz Keui was a great Hittite centre, and the 
Hittite inscriptions which have been found there 
show that the Hittite hieroglyphs were employed 
on the spot down to a comparatively late time. It 
is therefore reasonable to conclude that in the 
language of the cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui 
we have that of the still undeciphered Hittite texts. 
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- And in fact I have detected in the fragments 
discovered by M. Chantre not only the proper 
name Khattu-sipa, which is parallel to the Hittite 
name Khattu-sar, and perhaps also Sapa-lulme, but 
the adjective Kha-ta-a-na as well. In one of the 
Arzawa letters it has long been recognised that the 
words Khattanas sarR-ws must signify ‘ Hittite 
King.’ 

We have already learnt from the Arzawa letters 
what was the structure of the language they contain, 
as well as several of the grammatical suffixes, and 
the forms of the possessive pronouns. What we 
have now to do is to identify the suffixes, the 
pronunciation of which is given us in the cunei- 
form texts, with the corresponding hieroglyphs 
which express them in the Hittite inscriptions. 
In this way we shall ascertain the phonetic values 
of a certain number of the Hittite characters, and 
a basis will at last be afforded for the decipher- 
ment of the Hittite texts. A beginning has 
already been made. Many years ago I identified 
one of the Hittite signs—that representing a yoke 
—with the nominative suffix -(e)s, and _ this 
identification is regarded by Messerschmidt in his 
recent criticism of Jensen (Bemerkungen zu den 
hethitischen Inschriften) as one of the very few facts 
of Hittite decipherment which may be considered 
certain. Since then I have suggested that the 
suffix denoted by the gloved hand was that of the 
accusative which in the Arzawa letters had the 
sound of -z; if Iam right, the phonetic value of 
another character will have been ascertained. At 
all events the decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions has at last been brought within measurable 
distance. AHINSAYCE: 

Oxford. 


The Science of Refigion. 


We have received three lectures, with titles as 
‘ below,’ delivered at the first Congress of those 
interested in the Science of Religion, held at 
Stockholm in September of last year, 

Sabatier’s lecture contains opinions which are 
already familiar to readers of his brilliant, and not 


1 “Die Religion und die moderne Kultur,’ von Prof, August 
Sabatier. M.o.80. ‘Jesus und die Religionsgeschichte,’ 
von lic. th. H. Martensen Larsen. M.0.60. ‘Die Religion 
und die soziale Entwicklung,’ von Nathan SGderbloiat 
M.1.60. Freiburg: J, C. B. Mohr. 
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addresses himself to the problem of reconciling 
the modern spirit with religious faith, which is so 
often regarded by liberal thinkers as the greatest 
obstacle yet remaining to the advent of a better 


too rents ‘Philosophy of Religion.’ 


future. Must we choose, he asks, between the 
destruction of faith and the triumph of supersti- 
tion? To settle this question, Sabatier analyzes — 
the principles which lie at the foundation both of 
modern culture and of traditional religion. A 
specially interesting section of the lecture deals 
with the frigid relations between religion and 
culture which exist within the pale of Romanism. 
The author is at his best, perhaps, in describing 
the more genial reception accorded by Protest- 
antism to modern science, art, literature, and 
politics. Finally, Sabatier reduces the alleged 
opposition between. religion and science to the 
natural difference which cannot but exist between 
the mystical and theoretical sides of experience. 
If, again, it be asked, what faith has to do with 
conduct, he replies, in a fine sentence, that ‘ piety 
is the soul of morality.’ By various examples he 
illustrates the reciprocal interpenetration which 
goes on continually between culture and religion, 
and contends that culture, by its ceaseless criticism, 
has forced religion to purify its idea of God, to 
humanize its conception of the Person of Christ, 
and to transform and spiritualize its theory of the 
Church. 

Anything which Sabatier writes is sure to be 
readable. Epigrams which it is difficult to forget 
sparkle on every page. The theology of this 
pamphlet might be termed ‘diluted Ritschlianism.’ 
It may be enough to sustain the individual, but 
one cannot but ask whether it is sufficient to 
justify the existence of a Church. 


Martensen Larsen takes as his subject ‘The Place 
of Jesus in the History of Religion.’ There are 
scholars in this department who reduce Him to 
the same level as the heroes of pagan myths ; some 
investigators, indeed, do not hesitate to affirm an 
historical connection between Christ and Buddhism, 
and have found in the fables of Eastern religions 
parallels to the miraculous narratives of the Gospels. 
What is the true science of the matter? 

Larsen replies that the history of religion, asa 
science, finds something absolutely unique in Jesus 
Christ, and that something is His consciousness 
of being the Son of God. This consciousness is 


were ph 


ne t the result of reasoning; it is intuitive. The 
_ attempt to explain it by the theology of His time 
utterly fails. Anything of the kind to be found 

_ in the Old Testament, or in the religious literature 


of a zendency which finds its perfect fulfilment in 
7 Christ. The history of religion says: No one has 
_ ver felt himself God’s Son as Jesus did; faith 
adds: The reason is that no one ever was God’s 
Son as Jesus was. And faith is right. 

The writer keeps rigidly to his task, which is to 
give a scientific, rather than a believing, answer to 
the question with which he starts. One can only 
admire his sobriety of statement, applaud the 
lucidity of his thought, and concur in his con- 
clusions. 


: 


In Soderblom’s short treatise, for its length is 
foo great for a lecture, we have a wise, careful, 
and thoroughly competent discussion of the duty 
of the Church towards the social revolution which 
is slowly proceeding at the present day. While 
maintaining decisively the supernatural character of 
_ teligion, he contends that religious men ought to 
adopt a more positive and helpful attitude towards 
the working classes than iscommonly the case.. To 
preach contentment is not the Church’s only task. 
‘Doubtless the regeneration of the individual is the 
true solution of the social question, but there still 
remains an infinite deal to be done by the Christian 
congregation, as a brotherhood whose task it is to 
pervade every secular relationship with the spirit of 
Divine justice and compassion. The material aim 
of religion is to provide for all an existence worthy 
of their manhood. 

The author has at his command a vast amount 
of historical information with which to illustrate his 
position, though it would gain in impressiveness 
if it were better arranged. The whole is written 
in a spirit of candour and earnestness which inspire 
sympathetic confidence in the reader. 

Hucu R. MAcKINTOsH. 
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Among the Periodicafs. 


A Roman Catholic View of the New 
‘Dictionary of the Bible. 


Ir is with unusual interest that we turn to the 
notice of the new DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in 


Z of other peoples and times is only the expression ~ 
i 
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the pages of the Revue Bibligue Internationale 
(October 1898). This publication deservedly 
enjoys the highest reputation for scholarship, and, 


while an organ of the Roman Catholic Church, it © 


is scrupulously fair, nay, even generous, in its 
notice of work done outside the pale of that 
Church. In THE Exposirory Times for June 


last (pp. 405 f.) we gave an account of a remark-_ 


able article, contributed by Ptre Lagrange to the 
Revue Bibligue, on ‘Les Sources du Pentateuque,’ 
which will have prepared our readers for the 
very significant attitude assumed towards the 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

The notice opens with an appreciative refer- 
ence to the magnitude of the work, and the 
assurances from all quarters that if it continues 
to maintain the level at which it has begun, 
this Dictionary will be the best Biblical Ency- 
clopeedia, one in which the results of scientific 
research are popularized in a way to make the 
work of extreme value to every one who can make 
a prudent use of it. Naturally, the reviewer 
makes some reservations, especially where we 
should expect a Roman Catholic writer to do so, 
namely, in the department of Biblical Theology, 
a department where, as we are reminded, the 
Guardian made similar reservations. ‘The latter 
suggested that, while in theory there might be 
nothing to prevent a Nonconformist, say, from 
doing justice to a doctrine accepted by the Church 
of England, still it would have been safer to 
entrust the articles which treat of doctrines char- 
acteristic of each Christian communion to writers 
belonging to that communion. The Revue Bib- 
ligue is quite justified in pushing this principle a 
step farther, if it is to be acted upon, and point- 
ing out to the Guardian that when a word is 
differently interpreted by the Catholic Church 
and by Anglicans, it would be safer to entrust 
the article dealing with it to an exegete or a 
theologian of the Catholic Church. 

The reviewer joins in the almost universal 
approval that has been meted out to the critical 
part of the Dictionary, where in so many instances 
specialists, who have dealt with their subject 
elsewhere on a larger scale, have presented the 
result of their studies in an accessible form. 
‘Among the articles devoted to the Literature of 
the New Testament may be cited as models of 
clearness, of scientific precision, and of popular- 
ization, Chronology of N. T. (Turner), Acts of 
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the Apostles (Headlam), Zfistles to the Corinth- 
 ians (Robertson), Ephesians (Lock), Colossians 
(Murray) ; while the articles on the Avadic, Egyp- 
tian, Armenian, Ethiopic Versions (by Burkitt, 
F. Robinson, Conybeare, and Charles respect- 
ively) place at the disposition of the public the 
result of labours confined hitherto to very tech- 
nical publications. ‘The extra-canonical literature, 
Jewish or Jewish-Christian Apocalypses, apocry- 
phal acts of prophets or apostles will be treated 
by Mr. Charles, who has already contributed the 
article Hxoch, and Dr. James; the readers of the 


Revue Bibligue know the unimpeachable authority | 


of these two scholars in their own sphere, which 
has such peculiar attractions.’ 

As to the Old Testament, the reviewer notes 
that this is treated entirely from the critical point 
of view—a symptom of the change that has taken 
place in England within the last twenty years. 
At the same time the field is left open for dis- 
cussion on many points, and the list of authors, 
which includes Professors Sayce and Hommel, 
who are often supposed to be opposed out and 
out to the ‘higher criticism,’ is a guarantee of 
fairness. The reviewer quotes, with approval, a 
sentence from the Guardian, to the effect that 
the labours of critics have by no means shattered 
the basis of Christian faith, but have served to 
make us know better the mode of the Divine 
inspiration in the Old Testament. He sees no 
ground for alarm, but the reverse, in the circum- 
stance that, through works like the new Dictionary, 
the ‘higher criticism,’ instead of being confined to 
the speculations of theologians, is now brought 
within the reach of all who may be interested in 
those questions. 


The Text of the Old Testament. 


PROFESSOR ROTHSTEIN of Halle, the translator 
into German of Driver’s /ztroduction, contributes 
an important article, entitled ‘Text, Canon, und 
Uebersetzungen des Alten Testaments,’ to the 
October number of the Theol. Rundschau. 
what in the style of Macaulay’s Zssays, he uses a 
number of recent works on the Old Testament 
as the text for a general dissertation on the proper 


methods and the present position of Textual | 


Criticism. 

He sets out with calling attention to the notor- 
ious fact that the text of many of the Old Testa- 
ment books does not lie before us in the form in 


Hence a careful, critical examination of the text 
is the necessary preliminary to all further critical 


operations. Now there are two ways of going to _ 


work. Where there appears to be manifest cor- 
ruption of the text, a good deal may be accom- 
plished by conjectural emendation based upon 


the known causes of scribal errors, and upon other — 


probabilities. This, in view of the extremely 
meagre aid to be derived from Hebrew MSS., is, 
of course, called for in dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment to an extent which happily does not arise in 
the New Testament. But, in the second place, 
we possess in the ancient versions an aid which 
we must appreciate all the more highly because 
of the comparative uselessness of the MSS. 
referred to. Unfortunately, here we are hampered 
again by the circumstance that the text of these 
versions is itself frequently so uncertain, not to 
speak of the uncertainty that must prevail as to 
whether the version in any particular case offers 
a true, if somewhat free, reproduction of the 
Hebrew original, or whether the translator intro- 
duced changes for dogmatic reasons, or failed at 
times to understand the text that lay before him. 
Rothstein thinks it may be along time yet before 


_all the conditions are established that will make a 


thoroughly reliable text of the Old Testament 
possible. Meanwhile all work is to be welcomed 
that brings this goal nearer. Much valuable 
material has been accumulated already in com- 
mentaries and other writings dealing with books 
of the Old Testament, and he emphasizes the fact 
that the majority of modern authors display in 
their criticism of the text sound philological 
caution, even in using the testimony of the ver- 
sions. Extremely valuable contributions towards 


| the solution of the above problems he notes as 
| having been frequently made in Stade’s ZATW. 
| As the most notable instance of an edition of a 


book of the Bible provided with a complete and 


| all-round Apparatus Criticus based upon sound 
Some- | 


philological methods, he selects Cornill’s Buch des 


| Propheten Ezechiel (Leipzig, 1886). 


Rothstein passes on to speak of the series that 
is being issued under the name of the Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament, edited by P. Haupt. 
With the aim and the methods of this great work 
he has much sympathy, but notes, what has been 
already perceived by not a few, the necessarily 
unequal character of the different parts, A great 


] 


which it came from the pen of the original writers. a 


_ deal must always depend upon the value which 


Be _ different scholars entrusted with different parts of 


the work attach respectively to the Massoretic 


_ text or to the Alexandrian and other versions. | 


A similar subjective element will reveal itself also 
In regard to the distinction of the ‘sources’ in 
cases where relative unanimity has not yet been 


reached. These defects Rothstein finds attaching 


to Ball’s Genesis, a work possessed of many ex- 
cellences, but too ‘subjective’ both in regard to 
its critical handling of the text and its treatment 
of the ‘sources.’ Quite a different verdict is pro- 
nounced upon Kamphausen’s Daniel in the same 
series. Kamphausen maintains an attitude of dis- 
criminating conservatism towards the Massoretic 
text, and when an emendation of the latter is 
manifestly indispensable, he carries out the task in 
a fashion so free from all subjectivity or arbitrari- 
ness, that the reader feels he is in the hands of a 
trustworthy guide. Perhaps, and here Rothstein 
echoes the opinion of many, a little more emenda- 
tion of the text would not have been out of place, 
but it may be better to err in this direction ee in 
that followed in Ball’s Geneszs. 

As is well known, in the Greek Bible the trans- 
lation of Theodotion in the Book of Daniel early 
displaced that of the LXX. The latter version 
was long lost, till last century it was rediscovered 
in the library of Cardinal Chigi at Rome. This 
(the Codex Chisianus) found a valuable auxiliary 
in the discovery at Milan of the Syriac translation 
of the Hexaplar LXX text. Now, the LXX text 
raises questions at once of much interest and of 
much difficulty. On the one hand, we have the 
remarkable circumstance that the translation of 
chs. 1, 2, 3 shows itself throughout to be a real 
(if marked by many peculiarities) reproduction of 
the text that lies before us, and that in like 
manner the translation of chs. 7-12 is a literal (not 
unfrequently literal to the verge of unintelligibility) 
rendering of the present text, while the Greek of 
chs. 4-6 treats the Semitic text with an almost 
incredible degree of freedom. On the other hand, 
the so-called Additions to the Book of Daniel, as 
these appear in the LXX as compared with their 
form in Theodotion, raise another interesting prob- 
lem in the literary history. The insertions in 
ch. 3 (the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the 
Three Children) are essentially the same in both 
Versions ; but the other pieces (Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon) show such differences as to make it 
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impossible to regard the form they bear in Theo- 
dotion as simply worked over from the LXX. 
Professor Bludau of Miinster, in his Die Alex. 
Uebersetzung ad. Buches Dantel u. thr Verhdltniss z. 
Massor. Text, arrives at the following conclusions 
regarding the questions just stated:—The LXX 
translator of chs. 1-3 and 7-12 meant to produce 
a Greek translation to take the place of the 
original, and in spite of many uncertainties, this 
translation may be taken as supplying for these 
chapters a relatively trustworthy testimony as to 
the text of Daniel which was read in Alexandria 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. Bludau concludes regarding 
chs. 4-6 that their Greek text ‘ought to be 
called an editing rather than a translation.’ 
As to the Additions or deutero-canonical por- 
tions, he holds that for all these a Semitic 
original is at least highly probable. Rothstein 
thinks this conclusion certain as far as the inser- 
tions in ch. 3 are concerned, but is not so clear 
as to the rest. Regarding the peculiar relation of 
the LXX text of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, 
to the text of Theodotion, Bludau holds, Rothstein 
thinks rightly, that the difference between the two 
is explicable only upon the assumption that the 
(Semitic) originals underlying them also deviated 
from one another. Finally, Bludau seeks to 
explain the remarkable phenomena presented by 
the relation of the LXX text to the M.T., and, in 
the case of the Additions, to Theodotion’s version. 
He regards it as probable that the translator had 
already before him a Greek version of chs. 4-6 
and 13, 14, and that he took this up into his own 
work. This comes practically to the view sup- 
portéd by Bevan and Kamphausen that the LXX 
version of Daniel is the work of two different 
hands. 


The Date of the Capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus, etc. 


In the current number (1898, Heft 1.) of the 
ZATW, Ev. MEYER writes in defence of certain 
positions adopted by him in his Lxtstehung des 
Judenthums, which have been called in question. 

The first of these concerns the date of Cyrus’ 
capture of Babylon. Kittel (in ZATW, xviii. 
p. 152) gives this date as 16 Tammuz (June-July), 
539, and remarks, ‘Ed. Meyer (Znésteh. d. Judenth. 
p. 47) wrongly gives the date as 16 Tisri (=12 
October).’ Meyer admits that to appearance 
Kittel is right, all editors and translators of the 
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Chronicle of Nabonidos dating the Fall of Baby- 
lon on 16 Tammuz. But he argues that there 
must be a mistake in this. From the r7th year 
of Nabonidos (539/8) we have a continuous series 
of documents coming down to the 28th day of 
the 6th month; then come three isolated dates, 
x/7, x/8, x/9. The most of these texts, including 
the last three, proceed from Sippara. The last 
document expressly marked as from Babylon is 
dated vii/4, besides which we have a text dated 
xxi/5 and two v/6, proceeding from a locality 
named apparently only by Nabonidos, ‘ the house of 
the king of Babel,’ by which perhaps the residency, 
and thus presumably a part of Babylon, may be 
understood. On the other hand, the series of 
texts dated after Cyrus begins with x/7 of the year 
of his entry, then follow the dates xxiv/8, vii/9, 
xxiv/9, etc., all from Sippara. The first document 
from Babylon is dated xxi/12 of the year of his 
entry. All this would suit admirably with the 
texts of Nabonidos but for the two of those dated 
from the 8th and 9th months. These two dates 
Meyer can explain only as due to a slip on the 
part of the author or the editor of the tablet. On 
the other hand, it is clear that Sippara and Baby- 
lon cannot have fallen in Tammuz, but, at the 
earliest, two months later, in Tisri. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that, according to the Chronicle 
of Nabonidos, it was not till the 3rd of Marchesh- 
wan (the 8th month) that Cyrus made his entry 
into Babylon. But the Chronicle of Nabonidos 
itself proves that Babylon was not taken on the 
16th Tammuz. For two lines earlier we find 
ourselves in Elul, the 6th month. ‘Till the end of 
Elul the, gods of the land of Akkad were trans- 
ported to Babylon,’ This is impossible if already 
a month and a half before, in the middle of 
Tammuz, the dominion of Nabonidos was at an 
end. Hence it is clear that the sign for Tammuz 
has been wrongly written for the quite similar one 
for Tisri (the 7th month), or, perhaps more likely, 
' that the latter really stood in the text and that the 
distinguishing stroke has disappeared. If we sub- 
stitute Tisri for Tammuz, everything falls into 
place. Nabonidos seeks for help from the gods of 
the country; up to the end of Elul (Sept. 539) 
their images are carried to the capital. But imme- 
diately thereafter Cyrus triumphs; on 14th Tisri 
(8th Oct.) Sippara, and on the 16th of the same 
month Babylon, is occupied, and Nabonidos taken 
prisoner. Then on the 3rd Marcheshwan (27th 


Oct.) Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph and 
accorded grace to the city. During the next 
months, Kislev to Adar (December-March), the 
gods of Akkad were sent back to their homes. 
Thus, while, according to the old reading, an 
inexplicable interval: of three and a half months 
elapsed between Cyrus’ capture of Babylon and — 
his entrance into the city, the interval, upon 
Meyer’s interpretation, is reduced to a little over 
fourteen days. 

The reader will do well to turn to the ZATW 
to see how Meyer deals also with Léhr’s criticisms 
of his treatment of Ezr 4-6 and of the names 
Shesbazzar and Senazar. 

J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen, 


+. 
> 


Rautzscb's ‘@pocrppha and 
DseudepigrapBa.”? 


Ir is with the utmost pleasure that we herald 
the appearance of the first number of this most 
important and most necessary work, Kautzsch’s 
Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments has received a 
very cordial welcome from all competent judges, 
and the same reception will no doubt be accorded 
to this new publication which was needed to com- 
plete that great work. In form and typographical 
arrangements the former principles are carried out, 
two slight changes, both of which are claimed as 
improvements, being noted—the footnote refer- 
ences being indicated, not by asterisks, etc., but 
by small Roman figures (a, b, c, etc.), and the 
critical discussions being given at the foot of 
the page (this is wxguestionably an improvement) 
instead of being relegated to an appendix. 
Professor Kautzsch, in his preface, touches 
upon the need of an accurate and accessible 
translation of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
in view of the extreme importance of this whole 
literature for the study of the N.T. and of N.T. 
times. It has been a difficult task, and it has 
taken time, to accomplish the work, of which the 
first instalment lies before us. Each book has been 
entrusted to one who has made long and special 
study of the questions connected with it, .and 


1 Die Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments; von E, Kautzsch. Freiburg i. B: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1898. Erste Lieferung. Pf.50. 


4 is relates asa ‘merit fof ihe new trans- 
1 that the reader can always see what text | 
tlies the rendering, and on what grounds any 
tions from it rest. A careful and exhaustive 
troduction is to be prefixed to each book, and 


ages ; 

It is expectéd that the work will he completed 
in from 24-30 parts, within the space of a year. 
Each number costs on an average 50 Pf. (6d.), 
and the whole cost to subscribers will in no case 
exceed 15 shillings. Orders are received only for 
the whole work. : 

_ It will interest our readers to see the complete 
list of subjects and authors. This is as follows :— 


‘The Book of Enoch and the cae perl of 


[oe ii ieee 


Lsaiah G. Beer. 
‘The’ Proem. nee Bks, ili.—v. 6s the 

= Sibylline Oracles F. Blass. 

: ‘The Assumption of Moses C. Clemen. 

_ The Fourth Book of Maccabees A. Deissmann. 

___ The Afocalypsis Mosts . . C. Fuchs. 

J _ The £zra-Apocalypse (i.e. 2 Es) : H. Gunkel- 

The Third Book of Ezra (z.e. 1 Es) H. Guthe. 
The Second Book of Maccabees A. Kamphausen. 
‘The Fzrst and Third Books of eee 

~ and the Zestament of Naphtali acc. 

“ to Heb. text . : 5 : . EE. Kautzsch. 
‘The Psalms of Solomon . : : p lveekratels 
The Book of Jubilees  . ; . E, Littmann. 
The Books of 7odit and Tagish M. Lohr, 
‘The Book of Baruch, with the Epistle of 

Jeremy and the Additions to Daniel W. Rothstein. 
The Prayer of Manasseh, Additions to 

Esther, Strach (chs. 39-49 acc. to the 

recently discovered Heb. text), and 

the Apocalypse of Baruch V. Ryssel. 
‘The Zestaments of the Twelve Potrisechs F. Schnapp. 
‘The Wisdom of Solomon c . K. Siegfried. 
‘The Letter of Aristeas . ¢ . . P. Wendland. 


The first instalment of the work contains Guthe’s 
Third Book of Ezra and part of Kautzsch’s /irst 
Maccabees. 


the copious footnotes will supply the necessary — 


: Pr 
| the book is used constantly by Josephus, its date 


Guthe has anything but a high opinion of the | 


historical value of 1 Esdras, as illustrated, e.g., by 
the Story of the Three Pages. Rather would he 
class it with many other products of the later 
Jewish literature, which take liberties with older 
writings in order to find in these a clothing and a 
support for ruling ideas of their own day. Since 


cannot be later than the beginning of our era. 
Guthe’s translation is based upon the text of 
O. Fritzsche in his Zibri apocryphi Vet. Test. grace 
| (Leipzig, 1871), but takes account also of Swete’s 
edition of LXX, and of the so- -called Lucianic 
recension (ed. Lagarde). aes 

Enough of Kautzsch’s introduction to /irst 
Riteanb ies is contained in the issue before us to 
show the extreme care and accuracy of his work. 
We turn with interest to discover his opinion 
as to the meaning of the name ‘Maccabee’ 
(MaxxaBatos), which acc. to 1 Mac 24 (cf. v.%) 
was originally the surname of Judas alone, but 
was later applied to the whole family, and finally 
(e.g. in the title of the so-called Third Maccabees) 
to all champions of the Jewish religion against the 
Greeks. Assuming that makkadi was the original 
form of the name, Kautzsch finds the most probable 
derivation to be from the Aram. makkaba (Heb. 
napo, Jg 4”, etc.), ‘hammer,’ so that makkali 
would be = ‘the hammerer.’ It is true that 
makkaba is not the hammer (battle-axe) of war or 
even of the smith, but the workman’s hammer ; 
still this derivation appears to Kautzsch preferable 
to that contended for by Curtiss, from ‘25!5 
‘ extinguisher,’ ‘quencher’ (of strife; cf. Is 431”). 
—The original language of the book, Kautzsch is 
inclined to think, was ‘Hebrew’ in the strict 
sense, and not Palestinian-Aramaic.—The author 
may have had written ‘sources’ at his disposal ; 
in any case, neither he nor anyone else invented 
the whole detailed history of Judas. Kautzsch is 
disposed, for various reasons, to seek this author 
amongst the Sadducees. We have not space to do 
more than refer to the discussion of the genuine- 
ness of the numerous documents that profess to 
be quoted in t Mac, the chronology of the book, 
and the date of its composition, all of which show 
the thoroughness we expect from the editor. 

The debt of the theological world to Professor 
Kautzsch and to the firm of J. C. B. Mohr, which 
was great already, has been very materially in- 
creased by the editing and the publishing of this 
work, which is sémply indispensable to every student 
either of the Old Testament or of the New. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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The Throng and Be Soret! | 


By Tue Rev. Cuarites Net, M.A., Vicar or St. MATTHIAS, PoPLaR. 


‘Who is it that touched Me?’—Luke viii. 45 (R.V.). 


IN treating miracles as acted parables expositors 
require to exercise much care and a sound 
judgment. Otherwise they will be led into a 
habit of allegorizing in a manner which tends to 
the losing sight of the special truths intended to 
be taught, and leaves a sense of dissatisfaction, 
possibly disgust, upon the minds of thoughtful 
and educated people. This unfortunate method 
of interpretation is much to be regretted in the 
case of our Lord’s miracles, which are capable of 
being profitably and interestingly handled without 
it. All of them, when studied in a natural manner, 
present certain plain, consolatory, and practically 
useful lessons, as well as the fundamental and 
saving truths of the gospel. On these lines we 
propose to deal with the case of the woman who 
on her touching our Lord’s garments was made 
whole. 

In examining this miracle of mercy, let us first 
notice the consolation to be directly derived from 
it in regard to deliverance from temporal ills. To 
a casual reader it might appear that the cure was 
encouraging, and afforded comfort only to those 
placed in exactly like circumstances as _ herself, 
who lived about 30 a.D., and were in reach of 
the Saviour. How, it may be asked by a person 
now suffering from a serious or incurable malady, 
can the record of this case help me? The access 
to Palestine is easy enough, and gladly would I 
undertake the journey, but there will be found 
no Saviour for me to touch and be made whole. 
Instead of deriving consolation from the narrative, 
it rather proves discouraging and disappointing ; it 
tantalizes me with the mention of blessings entirely 
‘out of my power to secure. But after all is this 
a correct view of the matter? Are we really less 
favourably situated as to physical benefits than 
those who resided at Palestine during our Lord’s 
lifetime? Has not the account of this and other 
miracles of mercy led to men’s establishment of 
hospitals with their attendant advantages for all 
classes of the community? Admittedly, there are 
a far larger annual average of persons who recover 
from diseases, and are relieved of suffering through 


medical skill and tender nursing to-day, than 


throughout the whole of our Lord’s earthly min-— ; 


istry. 

A sufferer, however, who was tempted to 
complain, might still further ask, ‘Why were not 
more—in fact all—of the sick healed during our 
Lord’s stay on earth, and in our times too?’ This 
is really to’ raise the well-worn subject of the 
philosophy of pain, and, without going very deeply 
into it, a few simple answers can be readily given. 
In the present fallen state of man, the healing of 
all sufferers, or the doing away with all or even 
a large amount of disease, would be productive 
of more harm than good. What restraints to 
morality would thereby be removed! The 
drunkard and the dissolute, the defilers of the 
flesh would pursue their vicious courses to an 
extent too alarming to contemplate. The sober 
and the pure, except in rare cases, would become 
the easy victims of enticing and ‘sinful companions. 
Besides, if there were no suffering, how selfish and 
unsympathetic, cold-hearted and hard-hearted must 
all of us become. Few, indeed, stop to think 
how much we owe to the existence of physical 
suffering in the present economy. It is through 
the mystery of pain that we have tender feelings, 
and are led to kindly offices which tend to make 
life worth living. 

Our Lord, by His miracles of healing the blind, 
the dumb, the deaf, the sick, the halt, the maimed, 
taught us that He sympathized with us, and that 
we should sympathize with each other, and do all 
in our power to alleviate human suffering. He 
also taught us that one of the blessings in His 
kingdom, when fully established, would be freedom 
from pain, and restoration to perfect health. He 
has given the world the assurance that He, as the 
Head of Redeemed Humanity, is Lord over 
diseases in their various forms and over death 
itself, and that His followers hereafter will be 
free from all the ills to which flesh is now heir. 
This note of comfort is ours equally with that 
of the woman who was healed of her distressing 
infirmity. 

We are now prepared to consider the teaching 
of this miracle viewed as an acted parable, and 


- perfect at any stage. 


\ id, as in a mirror, the working of Divine | | painful disease, yet was enabled to struggle and ia: 


ce in the soul. In doing so, let us first observe | 
é way in which the woman obtained her physical, 
ess than her spiritual blessing, and we shall 
it full of instruction to ourselves. 


that He was a heavenly-sent 
dis notice, and within the sphere of His influence, 


ead exhibited faith, were immediately made whole, 
and received in themselves the thrill of health. 


Perceiving, then, the law of the kingdom of God 


that approach to the Saviour in faith leads to the 
bestowment of Divine favours for body and soul, 
she came behind the Saviour and touched the 
tassel which hung over the back of His garments, 
and was at once made whole. In all this how 
applicable is the narrative to ourselves, without 
resorting to fanciful methods of interpretation. 
We learn that the prime condition for receiving 
blessings of all kinds in the kingdom of heaven 
is coming to Christ, coming in the exercise of 


faith, touching even if it be but, so to speak, the 


border of His garment. 
In the next place, observe ¢he nature of Mis 


woman’s faith, concerning which there has been 
much discussion. 


Did she show little or great, 
weak or strong faith? It is not easy to give a 
definite answer to such inquiries. For all true 
faith in its first efforts is in some respects weak, 
and in some respects strong; in no case is it 
Undoubtedly in the instance 
before us there was a certain want of intelligence, 
and the existence of some superstitious feelings. 
Possibly, too, her shrinking modesty, and desire 
to avoid the observations of the crowd, might 
have been in measure the result of defective moral 
courage. She might have sought to filch a blessing 
unawares from the Saviour Himself. But despite 
the lowest estimate which may be formed of her 
faith, and after all possible deductions that can be 
made from its worthiness—still she had faith, real 
genuine faith in the full power of Jesus as the 
heavenly-endowed Physician to heal all brought 
within the direct circle of His personal influence. 
None of the crowd on that occasion exercised such 


an act of faith as did this poor suffering woman. 


The rest thronged Christ, but she alone touched 
Him. Her faith had, according to her knowledge, 
clearly some elements of strength. Just witness 
how the woman, weakened through her long and 


in Consider — 

ww she acted. She had doubtless heard of the 
fame of Christ ; 
Teacher and Hesler* that all who came under > 


wrestle with the crowd until she made her way so 
as to actually get next to the Saviour, and touch 


| His garments, How implicitly, too, did she believe 


in His Divine healing power. She was convinced 
that he could perform His miracles without even 
word or action. Her faith, though perhaps child- 
like, was a faith without doubts or fears, a faith 
without wavering. Such a faith she possessed ; 
though it might not be what we should call a 
well-instructed faith, yet it was one which the 
Saviour recognized and rewarded. Judged by 
orthodox standards, her faith might be called weak ; 
but viewed in the light of its moral accompani- 
ments, it was faith that deserved to be called 
strong. 

The account of the events after her healing 
shows what hopeful elements there were in her 
faith. Our Lord, who knew what was in man, and 
understood the latent capacities for good or evil in 
those who approached Him, saw that her faith was 
capable of being educated and elevated. He per- 
ceived that her faith, which had proved sufficient 
to obtain temporal mercies, if a little further 
instructed, would be capable of receiving spiritual 
mercies. Hence our Lord asked, ‘Who touched 
Me?’ Whereupon the woman openly confessed 
Him before the assembled crowd. Having passed 
through this trying ordeal, her faith now became 
an exact example to us in days when miracles 
have long ceased, concerning the method in which 
spiritual blessings are to be secured. The words 
now addressed by Jesus, ‘ Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole of thy plague; go in peace,’ 
belong without any forced application to all who 
exercise like faith to that of this woman, who, 
on the occasion before us, proved herself a true 
daughter of Abraham. 

Having thus passed in a simple and natural 
manner to the higher teaching of this miracle, we 
can now without a strained construction, or one 
which would offend the most sensitive or severe 
critic, refer to some of the minor points in the 
narrative which are capable of spiritual application. 
For instance, the failure of all the physicians pre- 
viously consulted by the woman may be well used 
as an illustration both of the folly of seeking 
remedies for spiritual diseases from merely earthly 
teachers and by human methods, and also of the 
wisdom on the part of the sinner or backslider 
turning forthwith in simple faith to the Saviour as 


the one never-failing and always oo Physician 
of the soul. 

In conclusion, we would remember iat our faith 
in these days of religious enlightennyent ought to 
be more instructed than that of this woman whose 


case we have been considering. For, as we have — 
seen, it is one of the laws of the kingdom of God 


The Anikly 
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that we are to act according to our light. But 


| though this should be the case, still it is to. hee 


feared that few of us equal in regard to its moral — 
accompaniments the faith exhibited either by the 
Syrophenician woman, or the woman who was 
healed by touching our Lord’s— garments on His\ 

way to raise Jairus’ daughter. irs 


-—_: 


of Beuferonomy. 


By Proressor Ep. Konic, Pu.D., D.D., Rostock. 


II. 


5. THE principal consideration which led Steuer- 
nagel to his new partition of pices Beso my: was 
the interchange of ‘thou’ and ‘ye’ in os Soligag 
Israel. 

(a) All that Steuernagel himself asserts regarding 
this interchange, is as follows :—(a) ‘ For instance, 
in 51%8 Israel is addressed in the 2nd plur., only 
in the Decalogue 5°18 in the 2nd sing. 
in 121? we find the 2nd plur., in 121° the 2nd 
sing.’ (DZ, 1898, p. iii.). This is simply the state- 
ment of a fact, it is no argument, and when he 
adds that in chap, 28 the 2nd sing., and in chap. 29 
the 2nd plur. is employed, this is not even an 
accurate statement of fact, for from 28°? onwards 
there is a preference for the znd plur., and to this 
usage 29! attaches itself. (8) In his dissertation 
Der Rahmen des Dt (1894, p. 4) he remarks, ‘This 
interchange seems to be no fortuitous one, for one 
observes that the narrative portions regularly con- 
_ tain the plural form of address, whereas in the 
other portions down to 9™ the people is almost 
uniformly addressed in the singular number. 
Where, on the other hand, in these sections there 
is a change of number, this is the case for the 
most part in sentences of a formal character 
(61-3. 17f. 81) or in sentences whose omission does 
not disturb the context (614 75: 7- 8% 25a), Only 
from 10 onwards is the state of the case different 
as regards this change of number.’ In Dé (1808, 
p. 37) he calls the section 10!2-11°2 ‘transitions 
to the communication of the law,’ and merely 
adds, ‘In these there is a network of singular and 
plural elements interwoven with one another,’ 
Why, then, has he based upon this change of 
number the judgment that in Dt 5 ff. a document 


Similarly, | 


Sg and a document Pl are combined? Because 
this change of number appears to him to be nq~ 
fortuitous one. And why? Because in the narra- 
tive sections of Dt 5-11 the plural is preferred, 
whereas in the other portions down to 9” the 
singular is mostly employed. But may not this 
circumstance be connected with deeper reasons? 
May not the change of number be due to syntact- 
ical laws and psychological motives? Steuernagel 
has not put this preliminary question, but I have 
done so, having, in connexion with another syn- 
tactical investigation, examined also this change 
of number. Not only have I put the preliminary 
question, but I have found the answer to it. © 

(2) First of all, I investigated this change of 
number zz the Book of Dt itself. The result is as 
follows :— 


(a) The transition from the 2nd szmg. to the 2nd 
plur. appears to be in Dt traceable to the following 
considerations. Above. all, it is to be observed 
that the collective notion ‘Israel’ could be 
construed with a singular before it and a plural 
after it, like other collectives (see my Syxtax, 
§ 346d). In this way, apart from ‘behold . . 
you’ (18 4° 11°; cf my Syntax, § 3448, 348n) 
we may explain the sing. ‘hear’ (vow) before ‘O 
Israel’ with the subsequent ‘your’ (4! 5! 20° f). 
The same consideration accounts for the sing. 
‘take heed’ (1M) and the ‘you,’ etc. (248. 9 
25i7eb), Nay, this collective character of the 
word ‘Israel’ has a still wider scope. It involves 
at least the abstract possibility that the word may 
be replaced by ‘thou’ or ‘ye,’ and if anyone 
should propose to explain in this way some of the 


here the ious hee with ‘thou’ 
continued with ‘ye’ (8! 97, etc.), no absolute 
eto could. be laid upon such a procedure. For 
yhere also collectives are represented by the 
ilar at the outset, but farther on by the plural 
my Syntax, § 346k, 1, p). But if, after all, the 
question still arises why the speaker in conta 
Instances forgot the ‘thou’ and preferred the ‘ye,’ 

I believe the following answers may be given. 
= The following plural may in many instances 
_ have an enumerative or frequentative sense: the 
-< thou shalt fear Jahweh thy God’ (6!) is followed 
= by ‘ye shall not go after other gods, of the gods 
of the people which are round about you’ (v."4). 
The people, which in 6! is addressed as ‘thou,’ 
_ may then be involuntarily divided into its tribes 
and individuals (v.14), because there were various 
kinds of idolatry on the borders of the territories 
of Israel. The same phenomenon is repeated 
= in, 615%. 
instances of idolatry may be in view which might 
- emerge in connexion with the many marriages 
- (v.°). Besides, a following 1719 D27DvmM might be 
intended, which has escaped the notice of Steuer- 
- nagel, and then the nwyn of the Samaritan (not 
“mentioned by Steuernagel) in 7°" loses its last 
support. Again, in 77 the pronoun ‘you’ might 
naturally be assimilated to the ‘more in number.’ 
728 may be frequentative. Compare especially 
‘thine hand’ with ‘ye shall burn’ (77). The 
kings (774) were subjected to the whole nation 
and essentially at the same time, but the burning 
of the images (72°) could take place only at dif- 
ferent times in particular cities and villages. In 
8! the ‘ye shall observe,’ etc., looks to the 
numerous future generations of Israel. In the 
same way we may explain the ‘ye shall surely 
perish’ of 81%, The different instances of rebellion 
against Jahweh may be in view in 97”, where the 
pnxy’ of the Sam. appears to me the preferable 
reading, as corresponding with the subsequent 
paxa (‘ye came’). Specially clear appears to be 
_ this disintegration of the nation of Israel in 10)? 
to which 1016 was assimilated. Perhaps 115° 
should be explained in the same way. In 111° 
the new section begins again with ‘thou,’ by which 
the singular Israel is most naturally represented. 
Hence this MAN is not to be set aside in favour 


Rather may the 


of the ons of the Samaritan. 
following onN¥’ of the M.T. have arisen from NN3? 


Likewise, in the Dpa of 7! the many 


| of 20% may look to the ‘people’ of 20”. 


on account of the following ow, a point which 
Steuernagel has overlooked. Also 111!* looks to 
the future of the people. 


Let us ee further, ‘your children’ (x22) 


-and ‘your sons’ (1212) with ‘thy son,’ etc. (1218), 


It is the many future generations and the many 


peoples that are contemplated by the ‘ye’ of 134° 


[Eng.®>] 8, Quite natural was the form of ex- 
pression, ‘ye are the children of the Lord’ (141), 
The ‘unto Him ye shall hearken’ (181) is certainly 
a necessary element of the address. Steuernagei 
(Dt, 1898, ad loc.) explains these words as a 
secondary addition. He has not observed that 
the plural verb might be an assimilation to the 
preceding ‘of thy brethren.’ Neither is onwy) 
(‘then shall ye do,’ 19!%) ‘an ancient copyist’s 
error’ (Steuernagel, of. cit. p. 74). Note that the 
plural n'pHY precedes. In the same way the ‘ye’ 
Further, 
plural subject and plural object correspond in 2018, 
as does plural with plural and singular with singular 
23>, A plurality of Israelites are also referred 
to in 244 if the Sam. IN¢~nn is correct. To the 
same category may belong 271!; observe also the 
plural ‘the stars of heaven’ in 286. The many 


instances of idolatry of future generations are prob- | 


ably in view in the plural of 321618, 

It is possible also that in several instances the 
singular is avoided in addressing Israel, in order 
to prevent collision with the ‘thou’ by which 
Moses or God is addressed (cf. 9!9—-10° 133: 4»), 

(8) The transition from the p/ural to the singu- 
Jar form of address may be intended to have 
partly a collective partly an individualizing effect, 
and in either case to arrest strongly the attention 
of the hearers. 

This transition has the collective effect when 
the ‘thou’ is used to designate the people as in 
4°, where the Samaritan rightly offers the reading 
nwpai, and where the transition to ‘thou’ may be 
owing to ‘ Jahweh thy God.’ This is the cause of 
the transition in 6! (‘Jahweh thy God’), 61’ (for 
in 618f the whole nation is plainly intended), and 
in 76 (‘for thou art a holy people’). In 7% the 
speaker returned to the employment of ‘thou,’ 
which predominated in 7, and in view of 7° we 
do not need to postulate a reading ‘Dp D375". 
Compare, further, 7! (‘ Jahweh thy God. . 
which He sware unto thy fathers’) 8? 9! (‘hear, 
O Israel’) rol? 12! 14% 2* (‘thou art an holy 
people’), ‘This transition to ‘thou’ has at the 


‘same time in view to touch the audience by the | 


tone of earnestness. This shows itself with special 


clearness in ‘that thou mightest fear Jahweh thy | 


God’ (6”). Hence probably we may explain why 
in Dt one does not meet with ‘Jahweh your 
God’ so often as ‘Jahweh ¢ky God’ (cf. 4% 
[Sam. ‘ your God ’] 10% °, etc., 127 [Sam. ‘ your 
God’]; the Samaritan has added obs, ‘thy God,’ 
other twelve times [61718 ro!8 147° 154 167-15 1710 
15>. 12a 2859 308], and has dropped it only in 9°). 
In this expression the ‘thou’ is primarily col- 
lective, as it is surely in the constant 727), ‘thy 
midst? (48 61 721 13% 6 12-1415 7611 1727 1815 rol9f. 
219-21 22% 24 9317 247 2611 284), In any case, the 
collective notion ‘people,’ according to the syn- 
tactical analogy (see my Syutax, § 346d), might be 
construed equally with the plural or the singular 
(2710. 2a. 4ab 2852b. 68> (the Sam. offers in both places 
the plural] 29! 3018 [Sam. pnx)). 

Let us now examine another set of passages, 
where we have the transition from plural to 
singular. 7°° begins with ‘the graven images of 
their gods shall ye burn with fire,’ and continues, 
‘thou shalt not desire the silver or gold that is on 
them,’ etc. Alongside of this I would place 
rrlab. 14h 725b8 (Sam. pnNa]. In 12! the ‘thou’ 
corresponds with ‘in every place.’ 
appears to me to be distributive in 13!> [Sam. 
yprpin|®> like ‘the stranger’ and ‘thy’ in 142}, 
Add to this 4°4[Sam. 3] 29? [Eng.?]# [in 
the last-cited passage the Sam. offers '} po Syy]. 
For the memory of every individual member of 
the nation is to be stirred up; and ‘thine own 
eyes’ would be a better rendering than ‘thine 
eyes.’ In the above passages the singular has an 
individualizing effect. 

But both sets of passages, in which the address 
passes over from the plural to the singular, have 
this in common that the address is meant to be 
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made more impressive by the choice of — 


singular. After I had perceived this main pur- 
pose of the change from 2nd plwr. to 2nd sing., I 


was astonished to read as the result of Steuer- — 


nagel’s examination that ‘the plural portions of 


Dt 5-11 have for their object to inform regarding | 1 
‘the origin of the law, while the singular portions 


exhort to loyalty to Jahweh’ (Dé, 1898, pp. 
2of,). For this aim of the singular sections coin- 
cides with the arresting or parenetic tendency 
which naturally belongs to the confidential or 
individualizing ‘thou.’ 

Further, the ‘thou’ with which Moses, the 
direct receiver of the law, had to be addressed, 


appears to have its rdle to play. For along with ~ 


‘which I command you” (47-111 22-37%, y2 yat 
271-4 2814) we find the much more frequent 
‘which I’ comniand thee” (4% 648.9 8) izes 
118 1g! 28 7319 ye5.11.15 yo7-9 2,418.28 2616 2710 
251k, 16-252 8. Mele) “cond at Veasty eet | weer 
the Sam, has panx myp], the above suggestion 
appears to me a likely one. : 

In any case, it being a fact that the collective 
notion ‘Israel’ would suit either the form of 
address with ‘thou’ or with ‘ye,’ the ‘ thou’ or 
the ‘ye’ which was due to any of the above- 
mentioned causes might readily be retained even 
if the same motive did not continue at work in all 
the subsequent instances. It is so, perhaps, in 
784 y218f 7 421bf Finally, there came to be the 
following possibility. A striving after variety 
might occasion the transition from the one form 
of address to the other, in order to bring about a 
pleasing equipoise of the two forms of expression. 
This motive has, perhaps, been at work, ¢g., in 
111°, if the explanation is not that particular 
instances of pernicious idolatry are meant to be 
distinguished. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


‘ 


ae 


‘ 


royal judgment (Mt 25°“), he says: ‘The follow- 
ing couplet was probably added by the Evangelist : 


‘“‘And these shall go away into eternal pun- 
ishment ; 
But the righteous into eternal life.’’’ 


_ This declaration has played so prominent a part 
in all discussions on future retribution that one is 
naturally led to ask whether those who have paid 
particular attention to the subject are prepared to 
follow Dr. Briggs; and, if so, what will be the 
effect upon their views? The ordinary student 
will probably feel that the application of such 
methods to the words recorded in the Gospels is 
leading him on to the quicksands.—F. F. B. 


THE view your correspondent ascribes to Dr. 
_ Brigg s, that Mt 2546 was added by the evangelist, 
is held by Dr. Wendt and Dr. Bernhard Weiss. I 


a the ground of the opinion is that the 


- statement wears an aspect of dogmatic reflection 


able is complete without it. 


foreign to the manner of Jesus, and that the par- 
The possibility of 
reflections being attached by the evangelists to 
narratives of Christ’s words and deeds is generally 
acknowledged. For example, Mk 71%, last clause 
in R.V., ‘ Zkis He said, making all meats clean,’ 
is an instance. The evangelist indicates that the 
effect of our Lord’s teaching on that occasion was 
to make all meats clean. Such added reflections 
need cause no trouble when they do not state any- 
thing out of harmony with our Lord’s own words. 


A. B. BRUCE. 
Glasgow. 


In Mt 9", if the xat before knp¥oowv were rendered 
‘both,’ the. two clauses introduced respectively 
with cal xypvoowv and Kal Scparevov would be in 
explanatory apposition to 88dcoKxwv. By this 
translation we have emphasis laid on ‘preaching 
and healing’ as parts of ‘teaching,’ an emphasis 
which to my mind is exceedingly necessary to a 
right understanding of the miracles; and we re- 
move what seems to be something of a pleonasm 
in the mere conjunction of ‘teaching and preach- 
ing,’—as though there were no mutual inclusion, 
and only parallel connection. But perhaps there is 


a Requests and 


page 495 of the eighth volume of The Expository 
Times occurs a remarkable statement by Dr. C. 
A. Briggs, in the midst of one of his interesting 

- papers on the “Wisdom of Jesus the Messiah.’ 
After giving an attractive arrangement of that 
piece of the Wisdom of Jesus which describes His 


THE phrase zepujyev . . 


Repltes, 


something in the grammar against me, which my 
eye has missed.—R. B. 


. diddoKov év tals cvvayw- 
yais aitav Kat kyptoowy... Kal Oeparevwy occurs 
twice in St. Matthew (473 935), 
it appears to be a summary of our Lord’s itinerant 
ministry in Galilee. St. Mark, in a corresponding 
passage, stops at d.ddoxwv (6°) ; St. Matthew at once 
limits diddcxwy by adding év tals cvvaywyais airav, 
and expands it by proceeding kal xypioowv ... Kat 
Oepazrevwr, «7.4. The question is whether the ex- 
pansion merely interprets 0d. év rais ouv. adrav, 
or refers to other activities. 

Your correspondent’s view is, I think, gram- 
matically possible; comp. Lk 24°, xaeGduevoy... 
kal dxovovTa... Kal érepwrdvra (R.V. ‘sitting . 
both hearing and asking them questions’). But, 
on exegetical grounds, I prefer the ordinary inter- 
pretation. To construe kat «yp. cal Oep. as in 
apposition to 6.0. év 7. ovy. avr. (1) limits the 
ministry in the towns and villages of Galilee to the 
synagogues, whereas it certainly included street 
preaching (Lk 137°); and (2) it represents the 
synagogue as the usual scene of the miracles of heal- 
ing, whereas other passages show that the majority 
of these miracles were wrought in open places, 
where our Lord was surrounded by a multitude. 

On the other hand, the usual rendering, ‘ Jesus 
went about . . . teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching. . ., and healing all manner of disease’ 
(R.V.), includes every form of ministerial work— 
the synagogue homily, the street or field preaching, 
and the working of cures among the crowd who 
flocked to the latter (év 76 Aad, Mt 47°). Of course, 
the last of these three activities grew out of the first 
and second, and stood in a real and important 
relation to them; -but this, although true, does not 
appear on the surface of the simple synoptic 
narrative. Nor is dddoxwv Kat Kkypicowr really 
pleonastic. Though xypicowy may be used of 
synagogue teaching (Mk 1°°, Lk 4*4, Ac 9%), it is 
specially applicable to the more public and direct 
proclamation of the kingdom to the crowd outside. 
‘Teaching’ and ‘preaching’ present Christ’s in- 
structions in two different aspects, and the words 
may therefore be associated without pleonasm ; 
see Mt 111, Ac 28%, H. B. Swere. 
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By tHe Rey. J. S. Maver, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


I. 


‘Blessed are they that keep His testimonies, and that 
seek Him with the whole heart.’—Ps. cxix. 2. 


Tuer word ‘keep’ is one that has a considerable 
variety of meaning in the English language. It is 
one of those words that must exasperate a foreigner 
in trying to learn our language. When he finds 
it used in such a phrase as to keep the garden, 
in the sense of to till it, and to keep in the heart, 
in the sense of to remember, and to keep the 
feast, meaning to celebrate it, and so on, it is 
almost more than could be expected of one un- 
accustomed to the intricacies of our speech, that 
he should keep his temper as well. 

There is no obscurity here, however, to anyone 
familiar with our tongue. We read of the man in 
the parable who kept his pound carefully wrapt in 
a napkin. That was a wrong kind of keeping. 
It was put to no use. Do not keep the testimonies 
in any such way. They are not something simply 
to be stored away and kept intact in the memory. 
It is told of Mary, again, that she ‘kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her heart.’ That is 
liker what we have to do with the testimonies. It 
is what the Psalmist evidently did. The law of 
the Lord was a great and endless wonder to him. 
He never ceased to marvel at its beauty, and could 
not get words enough to describe his awe and 
admiration of it. 

But it is not enough to ponder on God’s law. 
To keep it in any true and worthy sense means to 
observe it, to put it into practice in our lives. 
You know how, if you have many things to do 
during the day, a good plan is to jot them all 
down in a notebook, in case some of them might 
escape your memory. Some people, when an idea 


' strikes them, note it down at once, lest it might 


escape them again. I have heard of some men, 
even in the night-time when in bed, if a helpful 
and suggestive thought occurred to them, getting 
up there and then, and making a note of it, lest 
they might forget it by the morning. Well, the 
truest way to keep God’s testimonies is to put 
them in practice, to write them, as it were, upon 
the tablet of your life. They are yours then in 


the most lasting way. They become a part of 
yourself. You are a ‘living epistle.’ 


Yes, but it is an epistle ‘written not with ink 


but with the Spirit of the living God.’ That is 
one thing about the testimonies, namely, that the 
more you try to keep them, the more you will feel 
your utter inability of your own power to do so; 
yea, not only to keep them, but even to interpret 
them, for God’s commandment is exceeding broad. 
What we need for the understanding of His law 
is God Himself as the Interpreter, and, above all, 
for the keeping of it, we need His gracious help. 
Blessed, therefore, are they that seek Him with the 
whole heart. 

With the whole heart, heartily; that is the 
important thing. 
spend a holiday at a friend’s house, it would mean 
everything whether it was a hearty invitation or 
not. If you thought he did not quite mean it, and 
was only asking you in a conventional sort of way, 
you would not be likely to accept the invitation ; 
but if you were sure it was a hearty request, that 
would give all the pleasurein going. Justso must 
it be in seeking God. It must bea genuine, whole- 
hearted search if we would expect Him to reveal 
His presence to us. And then, to the hearty 
seeker, He will not fail to give a large and loving 
response. 


ii; 
‘The word of our God shall stand for ever.’—Isa. xl. 8. 


PEOPLE have often been mistaken in their ideas as to 
the things that would last, from the days of Noah’s 
ark and the tower of Babel downwards. What a 
grand-looking scheme that was of the building of 
the tower! Had a company been formed, and 
shares been issued in connection with it, they 
would have been enthusiastically subscribed for. 
And yet the whole thing turned out a gigantic 
bubble. Noah, on the other hand, with his ark 
scheme, found not a single supporter. Yet that 
would have been a very profitable speculation. 
There’s money in it, people say of some mercantile 
proposal. There was more than money in that 
scheme of Noah’s, there was life in it. And that 
is what is true of God’s Word. There is life in it, 


If you got an invitation to 


flame’ is there, and nothing can stay 
ving in the thing whereto God hath sent 
There i is a sense in ee it is the | saa on 


Bana SO, an with that other mt of the common 
- _phrase,—upholding and defending. The defend- 
Ing is good and needful in its way, but if it be 
_ implied that the Word of God might be overthrown 
~ but for man’s defence of it, and that there is any 
am call to tremble for the Ark, we are making a great 
- mistake and cherishing a needless fear. That was 
a good reply Spurgeon once gave to someone who 
had been expressing anxiety, in his presence, about 
the future of the Bible, and saying that something 
would need to be done in the way of defending it 
_ from the attacks of assailants. ‘Defend the Bible!” 
said Spurgeon, ‘why, how would you defend a 
_ lion? Open his cage door and let him out, and 
he will need no other defence.’ And so, give the 
~ Bible free scope, and it will be its own grand 
_ defence, and win its gracious way. 
Certainly it has not been for want of efforts to 


overthrow it that the Word of God stands. Let 
_us be thankful for those efforts. They have only 
_ helped to test ‘the impregnable Rock.’ Change 


of view and loss there have been of various kinds, 
but change and loss have béen but gain, in leading 
to a better grasp of the Divine meaning, and a 
firmer assurance of the indestructible nature of the 
Word. We sometimes say, and often correctly 
enough, of the introduction of some new thing, 
that it has come to stay; but never was that truer 
of anything than of God’s Word,—it has come to 
stay. 

But what benefit, it might be said, will it be, 
even though the Word stand for ever, if men 
come and go, if all flesh is grass, if we are only 
like the grass that grows and withers? What 
benefit will the abiding Word be to us in our 
fleeting life? Ah, but that is only one aspect of 
human life. It is life in connexion with the 
world that is fleeting; but there is also a life in 
connexion with the Word. The Old Testament 
says, ‘All flesh is grass.’ The New Testament 
goes even further, and says, ‘The world passeth 
away.’ But if the New Testament goes beyond 
the Old in its declaration of the temporary nature 
of all things earthly, it goes beyond the Old, too, 


g 


ey it Not The ‘vital hile of | 


in its manifestation of the permanent view of life, Ly 

The Old Testament says, ‘The Word of God 
abideth.” The New says, ‘He that doeth the 
will of God abideth.’ It has a clear and triumph- 


_ ant note for the individual. . Yes, if, even as regards 


the grass, according to the song, 


Ilka blade 0’ grass keps (catches) its ain drap 0’ dew, — 


| how much more may mortal man find, in the 


eternal Word, that which shall be as the dew to 
his soul, the refreshing, transfiguring element, not 
renewing for a brief day only, but after the power 
of an endless life! 

What a multitude of meetings, such as none 
can number, has taken place between men and 
God through the Word! And just as, in the world, 
there are certain towns and cities characterized, 
more than others, by meetings between parted 
friends,—such as seaports where steamers from 
the Colonies or foreign parts arrive,—so, in God’s 
Word, there are great texts, golden texts, whither 
many anxious, needy, sinful men and women have 
come, and there found God as the strength of 
their life and their portion for ever. There are 
grand, heart-filling texts, where many, as John 
Knox put it, have first cast anchor, and have 
realized how true, in the highest nea. sh be 
the poet’s line— 


Fill my empty heart with a word. 


vid Pi 


‘Ye shall seek Me, and find Me, when ye search for Me 
with all your heart.’—JER, xxix. 13. 


As we have had the thought of this text several 
times before us of late, let us look at it here in 
another aspect. The text tells us of a seeking 
that will not be fruitless. Let us consider some 
of the vain pursuits of life. 

Some pursuits are vain because you cannot 
overtake what you pursue. We have all tried, 
in our time, to catch our own shadow, but that is 
a thing we soon learn to give up attempting. And 
many a butterfly chase you have had, have you 
not? ‘The butterflies themselves seemed to enter 
into the spirit of it, and lure you on, flitting from 
flower to flower just when you almost had them ; 
the only result of the chase, perhaps, being that 
you got lost yourself, and there was a fine hue 
and cry till your mother found you again. Well, 
we have had many a vain pursuit since then, some 
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of us. We have given up the butterflies, but we 
find that other things, too, take wings to them- 
selves and fly away. — 

People everywhere are pursuing happiness; in 
-athousand different ways, it may be, but, all the 
same, the universal wish is, ‘I want to be happy.’ 
But there is something very curious about happi- 
ness, for while, the more you pursue her, the less 
likely are you to overtake her, yet, if you just 
leave her alone, and pay no attention to her, 
probably she will come up to you of her own 
accord, like a coy maiden, and say, as Ruth to 
Naomi, ‘Whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge.’ Give up the pursuit as 
a vain one, and think only of duty, of what is right, 
and you are most likely to find that happiness, 
instead of the pursued, will become the pursuer. 
That was a very good advice that Mr. Barrie’s 
sentimental hero, of the unsentimental name, gave 
to Elspeth when about to part from her—‘ When 
I am away, try for a whole day to be better than 
you ever were before, and think of nothing else, 
and then, when prayer-time comes, you will see 
that you have been happy without knowing it.’ 
The author was writing, doubtless, out of his own 
experience there. Try it for yourselves, and you 
will see how well it works. 

But, again, some pursuits are vain because, even 
if you do overtake the object of your pursuit, it is 
worthless. It is not worth the trouble and pains 
and anxiety and cost you have spent upon it. 
You get it in your hand at last, and the bubble 
bursts. You catch it after great effort, and it is 
only dry stubble. Not only as children but in 
manhood, and even in old age, we may still be 
pursuing very profitless things. I read recently of 
an old man, bordering upon a hundred, who sat in 
his chair at the door of his house, and would tell 
those who stopped, in passing, to speak to him, 
that in a few months he would be a hundred years 
old, and then they would put him in the papers. 
His ambition, the object of his pursuit, was to 
reach the hundred, and to be publicly mentioned 
inthe papers asacentenarian. Poorman, with the 
experience of a century behind him, was there 
nothing higher than that to set his heart upon? 
How different from that beautiful satisfaction of 
aged Simeon, when at last he held the infant 
Saviour in his arms, and said, ‘Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to 
Thy word : for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation’! 
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What are you after? we sometimes say to one — 
when we do not see his drift, what object he has 
in view. What are you after, I would say to you, 


in that life’s journey you are just beginning? 


What are you after? Will your pursuits only turn — 


out to be as the dry stubble, when the journey is 
ending? Ah, that’s just the worst time too, to find 


then that all you’ve got is only chaff. One might — 


stand it at the beginning, with the hope of better 
things in new attempts; but, at the end, to find 
but the stubble is a bitter, bitter discovery. But 
there is one pursuit that will never end ‘in shallows 


and in miseries,’ even though it lead ‘o’er moor ~ 


and fen, o’er crag and torrent.’ Look to Christ. 
Take Him early as your Saviour and Guide. 
Strive to live as He would have you live; and 
then, whatever you may gain or lose as to the 
world, you will find God and gain your life. 


IV. 


‘For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’—LUKE ii. I1. 


THE kingdom of God, Jesus said, cometh not 
with observation, and neither did the King of 
the kingdom come with observation. Born in a 
manger, 


Guests rudely went and came, where slept the royal 
Child. 


Some, however, were interested. The angels 
knew what His coming meant. And those mys- 
terious Wise Men from the East had some dim 
idea of the wondrous event. But the shepherds 
were honoured above all with the outburst of 
angelic song and the glad tidings of great joy. 
Yes, there was another—Herod—to whom a hint 
of the tidings came, but it brought no joy to his 
heart. The angels’ song would have been no song 
to him had he heard it. Rather would he have 
said with Mephistopheles— 


Discord I hear, and intolerable jangling. 


The angels knew it was true, and they sang ; the 
Wise Men hoped it was true, and they followed ; 
Herod feared it was true, and he plotted; the 
shepherds were told it was true, and they glorified 
and praised God. 

This was the gift of God long foretold, first 
whispered of at Eden’s gate, seen afar off by 
patriarch’s eye, waited for by devout souls, sung of 
by inspired bards. And now, at last, it is not 


anes i as 
-_-Unto you is born a Saaigoe It was news for 
the world, but as truly it was news for them. 


Gods gift was to the world, but it is also unto 


i you and unto me. It was not a mere general 


blessing that was not to mean much to any indi- 

__ vidual soul. The worst of general blessings, as a 
tule, is that they do not signify much in any 
particular case. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduces his budget, and has the 
pleasure of intimating a large surplus, he goes on 
to tell of his intention, in consequence, to reduce 
taxation in this or that line. But though it may 
mean a big reduction taken in the lump, it does 
not amount to much in the case of any individual 
householder. Altogether it may be a huge sum, 
but the relief comes to very little in the separate 
homes of the people. It was not so, however, 
with God’s unspeakable Gift. It was not merely a 
Saviour to.the world, but a Saviour unto each. 
Each needs, and each may have, the Saviour in all 
His fulness. 

Some years ago, according to a reporter of the 
scene, during the visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
York to Ireland, as they were driving in state one 
day through the streets of Dublin, an old woman, 
bent and tattered, was standing on the kerbstone 
in front of the crowd. The Duchess happened to 
notice her in passing, and gave her a kindly smile. 
There was no time for more, but the old woman 
noticed the smile that was meant for her, and she 
sent after the retreating carriage a characteristic 
Irish blessing. But what would you think if the 
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royal pair had gone to Ireland specially for the ‘= 
purpose of blessing that poor creature, not with a — 

smile merely, but by taking her into the carriage 

beside them? The idea is an extravagant one. 

They went, as we know, with no little purpose of 

that kind. They went with a view to establishing | 
a kindlier relationship between the two countries, 

Great Britain and Ireland,—a vague sort of bless- — 
ing that did not mean much in any particular case. 
But Jesus did not come merely to establish a 
kindlier relationship between heaven and earth. He 
came to bless and to satisfy each separate soul. 

Just as we each need and get a satisfying portion 
in our daily meals for the bodily wants, so the 
soul’s hunger is supplied in Christ as the bread 
of life. 

Christmas is a season specially associated with 
the sending of gifts. Is it not the very essence of 
Christianity to think of others, as God thought of 
us? A colonial post-office is an interesting scene 
about the time the Christmas mail is being sent off. 
Here is a soldier filling in a postal order for a 
pound, perhaps, to his old father and mother in the 
home country ; and here is a man, who has pros- 
pered in the land of his adoption, sending a few 
pounds to a brother or sister not so well off; and 
the same sort of thing goes on up to the closing of 
the mail. After all, as Barrie says, ‘Money may 
be always a beautiful thing. It is we that make it 
grimy.’ Not at Christmas time only, however, but 
at all times, let us learn in some way or other to be 
givers; and not merely for the sake of others, but 
for our own sake. To grasp is the great end of 
the world’s commandment, but to give is the end 
of that Saviour’s Who gave Himself for us. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
EDITED By C. J. GuTHRIE, Q.C. (4. & C. Black. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxvi, 364. 7s. 6d.) 

There are few more thankless, as there are few 
more needless, tasks than the expurgating or the 
modernizing of a book. For if the book will not 
do unless it is expurgated, it had best be left 
alone ; and if it will not do unless it is modernized, 
it will not do better then. So when we heard that 


Mr. Guthrie had set himself the task of modern- 
izing Knox’s History, we had little hope of his 
enterprise. 

But it is a great success. For Mr. Guthrie has 
had the wisdom and restraint to give us Knox 
himself, not Knox either expurgated or modernized 
He has modernized the spelling and nothing else. 
He has also broken up the sentences into para- 
graphs and the paragraphs into chapters, but that 
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Riss nothing from Knox, and is all clear gain 


to us. He has, moreover, filled the text with 


_ accurate illustrations and the margins with useful 


notes. 


= 


That also is clear gain, And if he has left 
out some of the documents that are accessible 
elsewhere and some of the repetitions, there is 
certainly little loss in that, So itis a success. A 
handsome, loyal book. Knox will not suffer. 
And now the greatness of Knox as a writer and 
reformer will be discovered by numerous surprised 
and delighted readers. 


THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 


PSALMS. By James Ropertson, D.D. 
wood, 8Vvo, pp. 360. 12s.) 

The Croall Lectures of 1893-94 have been 
kept back till now that the author might have 
time to become his own critic. For the lectures 
here published are neither literary, as the word 
‘poetry’ might suggest, nor devotional, as the 
word ‘religion’ might suggest. They are critical 
of the present position of Psalter criticism. They 
stand counter to prevailing scholarship, and know 
that they do so. Hence the author felt that ‘when 
one’s conclusions do not agree with the current 
views of those who are regarded as authorities, it 
becomes him at least not to be rash in the publi- 
cation of them.’ 

The current views are these: the Prophets are 
older than the Law, and the Psalms are latest of 
all. Now, as we know, Dr. Robertson does not 
believe that the Prophets are older than the Law. 
He wrote his Baird Lectures to prove that they 
were not. He is not concerned to deny the 
relative date of the Psalter to the other two. But 


‘he contends that a religion and a poetry such as 


we find in the Psalter was possible and probable 
in the time of the early Jewish monarchy. He 
would therefore place the Psalter as a whole, and 
at least as a possibility, before the writings of the 
prophets ; and so, between his Baird and Croall 
Lectures he would restore the old order—Law, 
Psalter, Prophets. 

‘Is the task beyond him? Well, it is a great 
task. | For there have been giants in the earth 
recently, and Professor Robertson has to over- 
throw their works. But his equipment is great. 
In some respects his qualification is unique, as in 
his minute acquaintance with the soil and the 
feeling of Palestine. He does not reveal, though 
quite likely he possesses, a familiarity with the latest 
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but he does reveal a close, persistent, wakeful 


(Black- — 
| impartial on the whole they are. 


study of the Psalms themselves and of the land 
which gave them birth. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. EDITED By PRINCIPAL 
S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., F.E.LS. (7. & Z. Clark, 
Vol. viii. 8vo, pp. 504. 7. 6d.) 

The two things most characteristic of the 

Critical are its fairness and its timeliness. Coming 

out once a quarter, it is surprising how completely 

it sweeps the literature of the quarter, how little it 


| leaves behind. And when we remember that its 


reviews are signed, it is equally surprising how 
A pleasant 
feature of the new volume is the editor’s occa- 
sional estimate of the theological and philosophical 
periodicals, terse and telling. It is, all in all, a 
magazine of indispensable value. 


THEOLOGIA PECTORIS. By J. M. Hopcson, M.A., 
D.Sc., D.D. (2. & 7. Clark. Crown 8vo, pp. 207. 
3s. 6d.) 

The chief error in the history of the Church is 
the persistent notion that a belief is good for us 
whether we believe it or not. The Reformation 
discovered the mistake, and rectified it not a little. 
But it will outlast all reformations, and still need 
to be reformed. The grand truth in Christianity 
is the truth that Christ died for our sins. But it is 
nothing to me until ‘I lay my sins on Jesus.’ 
That is the emphasis of Dr. Hodgson’s book. He 
does not say that our faith brings the truth into 
existence ; he does say it is no truth to us till we 
accept it. So we may wrangle about the Trinity 
and the authority of Scripture, and be very rigid in 
our creed ; but it is barren as the red-ribbed sand 
until our creed becomes our life. A timely, useful, 
fruitful book. 


THE TUTORIAL LATIN DICTIONARY. By F. G, 
PLAISTOWE, M.A. (Cizve. pp. 524. 6s. 6d.) 

This is the best beginner’s Latin Dictionary 
we have seen. It contains etymology as well as 
meaning. It gives the authority for every use of 
the word, so that the learner can tell at once if it 
is good latinity or not, if it is found in prose or 
poetry. Then it is brief, clearly printed, and 
strongly bound. 
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) Tp j is the latest (we did not say the last) grand 
Et plea for the authenticity of Daniel. 


And it is the 
best possible plea. It comes from Christ. It 
centres the matter in Christ. It works out from 


all that Daniel has been and is to the devout 


follower of the Lord Jesus. And then when the 
great spiritual things in Daniel are apprehended, 
and when it is shown that they have always been 
held along with its authenticity, then, but not till 
then, the minute things which the critics have 


_ discovered are faced. And they seem really quite 


ull 


easily disposed of. 
How admirably the book is got up, ih its plate 
engravings and fine paper. 


THE AGE OF THE MACCABEES. 
STREANE, D.D. (Zyre & Spottiswoode, 
pp- xii, 277. 6s.) 

‘The work of a scholar. It is not only a brief 
history, accurate and therefore trustworthy ; it is 


By A. W. 
Crown 8vo, 


also an account and estimate of the literature of 


the period. It is a handbook that will find a 
place notwithstanding that so many small books 
on the Maccabean Age have been recently pub- 
lished. It will be more serviceable for the student 
of literature than any of them. And above all 
other things, this is the book that will bridge the 
gap between the Old Testament and the New. 
For that gulf has its ideas to reckon with as well 
as its facts, much more indeed than its facts. 
And these ideas are in the literature it produced, 
of which Dr. Streane has given so clear and 
succinct an estimate. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have also pub- 
lished Zhe Teacher's Prayer Book, being an 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
copious notes by Dr. Alfred Barry, and a glossary 
by Mr. Mayhew. The glossary is the same as 
we have in the ‘Aids,’ and it is the best of the 
small glossaries next to that which Canon Driver 
has just published. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. By 
THE Rev. NorMAn L. WALKER, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, Crown 8vo, pp. 240. 3s. 6d.) 

Who could have expected that the idea which 

Dr. Walker works so happily should have remained 

unworked till now? But it will be so till the end. 


Whenever an independent mind approaches the 
study of the life of Christ, new treasure will come © 
forth. Dr. Walker first describes Christ’s relations — 
to the natural world. That done, he recalls His 
handling of the world of spirits. 
way he goes over the whole course of our Lord’s 
earthly activity, and gives us (notwithstanding his 
disclaimer of any such intention) a new ‘ Life’ of 


Christ, while at the same time each group of 


kindred subjects stands apart, a single completed 
picture. Take the simplest chapter as the easiest 
illustration. Its title is ‘The Outlying Races.’ 


| First we see the Wise Men come from the East, 


| tude. 


and the wide significance of their visit is made 
clear to us; next we hear the question of the 
‘Greeks’ who. came to Philip, ‘Sir, we would 
see Jesus’; then follows the touching incident 
of the Syrophcenician woman; and the chapter — 
passes on by Jacob’s Well, the good Samaritan, 
and the Capernaum Centurion, till the end comes 
with the Roman Soldiers at the Cross. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. By Srorrorp A. BROOKE, 
(Isbester. Crown 8vo, pp. 378. 6s.) 

Was not the Gospel of Joy the announcement, 
‘Unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour’? Well, Stopford Brooke would not 
deny, but he would have another meaning in his 
mind for that word ‘Saviour’ than we might have. 
The key of his position will be found in a sermon 
about the middle of the volume: ‘The Simplicity 
of Christ.’ Christianity is not creed, says the 
sermon, does not need creed, cannot do with 
creed. Creed is of the intellect, Christianity is 
of the heart. So the trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, the infallible authority of the Bible or of 
the Church, the necessity of miracle—all is of 
the intellect and unnecessary. Not even true, 
he adds, for intellect itself has now disproved 
them, thus devouring its own children. ‘ Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and 
thou shalt find rest to thy soul’—that, says Stop- 
ford Brooke, is Christianity. And in what chas- 
tity of style, what melody of musical words he 
says it! 


GREAT BOOKS. By THE VERY Rey. F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D. (dsbester. Crown 8vo, pp. 235. 55.) 

Of making books about books there is no end. 

But Dean Farrar can do it better than the multi- 

It is a gift. There must be the irrepres- 
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sible hunger of the hand for a book—for a book 
just as a book. The rest follows. And then, 


what books about great books ought to do for 


us—send us to the great books themselves—is 
done almost in spite of the writer. Dean Farrar 
does this consciously. He does not care whether 
or not you read his own fluent volume; or he 
does not greatly care; but he does care greatly 
that you should read Shakespeare and Bunyan 
and Dante and Milton and Thomas 4 Kempis. 


THE RANGE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By 
RicHarD Wappy Moss. (Kelly. 8vo, pp. 114. 
2s. 6d.) 

The range of Christian experience is in propor- 
tion to the range of man’s nature. Take man’s 
nature (without the irritating reservations) as 
body, soul, spirit. Then it is necessary to 
emphasize the fact that man has to be Christian 
over body, soul, and spirit. It is necessary, and 
it is most momentous. This is the way in which 
our Christian religion is most likely to make 
appeal to-day. And Professor Waddy Moss has 
chosen a truly practical subject for his Fernley 
Lecture. 


THE CHRISTIAN AGE. (Lobb & Bertram. 
416. 4s. 6d.) 

Even the best known papers run the risk of 
dropping out of sight if they are not constantly 
kept before us. For new men come and new 
papers claim their notice. The Christian Age, 
we fancy, is in no danger of being forgotten yet. 
But we are glad of this opportunity of mentioning 
its features. These, in brief, are excellent ser- 
mons by American preachers, good portraits and 
sketches of famous men, and especially a fine 
providing of anecdotes and illustrations from all 
available sources. 
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THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. 
Hutron. (Longmans. 


1B 185 1a 
Crown 8vo, pp. 258. 6s.) 
There is a good deal of miscellaneous discus- 
sion of the soul here and hereafter in Mr. 
Hutton’s book, as you might expect, but its 
theme is purgatory. Mr. Hutton believes in 
purgatory. He cannot get on without it. He 
does not see how the Church can get on without 
it. For he says the only alternatives are: (1) 
that death itself is a sufficient purgatory, or (2) 
that souls can enter heaven imperfect. Now, 
of these two doctrines, the first, he says, has not 
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a shred of scriptural support, and the; second is 
quite contradictory of Holy Writ. But what of 
the redeemed in the Apocalyptic vision? They 
came through the ‘great tribulation, but that was 
on earth. They were in heaven not because 
the tribulation had purified their character, but 
because they had washed it in the blood of the 
Lamb. And so, is not the whole matter just 
there? Either tribulation fits us for heaven— 
and then purgatory is necessary, ay, such a 
purgatory as Mr. Hutton seems to contemplate 
with approval, whose ‘pain is like that of hell’; 
or else we are made fit for the inheritance of the 
saints in light by faith in that Christ whose blood 
is able to cleanse from all sin. And so, to say 
that God will not receive us into heaven until we 
have gone through a period of purgatory is to say 
that the blood of Christ is zof able to cleanse 
from all sin. 


A SERIOUS CALL. By Witiiam Law. EDITED BY 
J. H. Overton, D.D. (Macmillan. 8vo, pp. xx, 
313. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Under the general editorship of the Rev. 
Frederic Relton, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Stoke 
Newington, Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken 
to publish a series of volumes of which the title 
is ‘The English Theological Library.’ The first 
volume gives us a clue to the character of the 
series. 

The volumes are to be produced in Macmillan’s 
best manner, the editing is to be entrusted to 
specialists, and the general editor is to take a 
responsible supervision. They are not produced 
to look well merely ; they are to be fine examples 
of conscientious modern editing, and, so far as 
can be discerned from the first volume and the 
promised list, they are to be the works of the most 
catholic English theologians. 

The Serious Call needs nothing to be said for 
it as a start. Canon Overton’s introduction is 
judicial and penetrating—to be read by the most 
accomplished student of Law. And his notes, 
which are chiefly on obsolescent words, are 
restrained and pointed. It is the edition de luxe 
of Zhe Serious Call. 


SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION, 
LLEWELYN Daviss, D.D. 


Pp: 354. 6s.) 
Dr. Llewelyn Davies is the grand old man of 
broad-churchism. He is also its last survivor. 


By THE REv. J. 
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we 


aving no gospel, having only a kindly encourage- 
ent to us to do well and it will be well with us, 
_broad-church movement has perished. Dr. 
Llewelyn Davies only is escaped alone to tell us 
what it was. But if we had a thousand advocates 
we should not be better told, for Dr. Llewelyn 
_ Davies believes as heartily in the broad church 
_ to-day as ever he did; and, more than that, he 
actually thinks the broad church is alive and 
vigorous to-day. He thinks that it has swallowed 
up the fat kine of evangelicalism, and that nowhere 
in the land will you hear of the blood of Christ 
that is able to cleanse from all sin. This volume 
is old and new; but the new sermons are as good 
as the old, and the old sermons are as bad as the 
new. ‘They have all one happy hopelessness. 


BELIEF AND LIFE. By T. RHONDDA WILLIAMs. 
(Horace Marshall. Crown 8vo, pp. 385. 3s. 6d.) 

The reason why it is dangerous for one man to 
preach another’s sermons is that a congregation 
of even the poorest discernment knows they are 
not the preacher’s own. That is not the reason 
‘why it is wrong, but it is the reason why it is 

dangerous. For minds are more varied than 
bodies, perhaps because they are more complex. 
And a mind like that of Mr. Williams treating a 
familiar text like Jn 1), ‘As many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the sons 
of God,’ treats it in a way that is just its own and 
no other mind’s. In allour experience of sermons, 
we never but once came upon a text treated in the 
same way by two different men. The one was 
Mr. Spurgeon, and the other, we think, Dr. Parker, 
and plagiarism was out of the question. 

But about Mr. Williams. His sermons are 
impressively original. ‘That is why they suggest 
the subject of originality. And they are original 
because they are faithful first-hand studies of their 
texts. Mr. Williams has learned his theology, but 
he does not think that the Bible was made for it. 
And so he is quite entitled to compliment his con- 
gregation (as he does in the dedication) on ‘ their 
love of truth for its own sake.’ 


TYPICAL CHRISTIAN LEADERS. 
FORD, M.A., D.D. (4. Marshall. 


275. 3s. 6d.) 
The modern minister plays many parts. Among 
the rest he has sometimes to preach ‘funeral 
Dr. Clifford takes to it kindly. 
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his way to preach a funeral sermon not only for the 
departed of his own flock, but also for all who 
depart out of this world, if they are great and 


. good. And he does it well, as one might say he 


would. Here are thirteen funeral sermons, the first 
three being for Mr. Gladstone, the last for Burne- 
Jones. It is excellent easy reading, and it is” 
broad, generous appreciation. 


Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son have also 
published (1) a new volume of their ‘ Present- 
Day Preachers.’ It is by the Dean of Norwich, 


and its title is striking, Zhe JLmmortality of 
Memory (crown 8vo, pp. 244, with portrait, 
3s. 6d.). So, however, are its contents, intensely 


practical and earnest ; not a word lost, not a word 
overpressed. (2) The second volume of Dr. 
Parker’s Studies in Texts (crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
3s. 6d.), which, besides the irresistibly clever studies 
in (and all around) the texts, contains an incred- 
ibly frank ‘literary retrospect.’ 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By THE LATE E. M. 
GOULBURN, D.D. (Murray. Crown 8vo, pp. 302. 6s.) 


It is not easy now to say anything new on the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is easier now to produce a fresh 
explanation of the Lord’s Prayer than ever it was. 
Which of those statements is true? The second 
without a doubt. For the more, like a rich mine, 
it is laid open, the more avenues of approach are 
there, the more plainly do its golden treasures 
display themselves. Dean Goulburn proves the 
truth of that. You may have Maurice and Dods 
and Farrar, and all the popular manuals, but you 
must add Goulburn on the Lord’s Prayer. His 
manner is the expository turned to immediate 
devotional account. But it is the ripe fruit of long 
cultivation and much pruning. He kept the 
lectures beside him, we are told, preaching them 
often, revising them constantly. 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE HEXATEUCH. By 
W. E. Appis, M.A. (Mutt, 8vo, pp. 485. 10s. 6d.) 
Among the opponents of the Higher Criticism of 

the Old Testament, not less than among its advo- 

cates, is found the desire to distinguish the docu- 
ments of which the Hexateuch is said to be 
composed. Accordingly there have been several 
attempts made to meet the desire, chiefly by 
variety of colour or of letterpress. Mr. Addis 
adopts a better method. He prints the component 
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documents separately. Thus we see each writer’s 
work as a whole—so far at least as it isa whole— 
and we can read it undistractedly. 

This is the second and concluding volume of the 
work. The first volume was published so long ago 
as 1892. The delay has been somewhat vexatious, 
but it has perhaps at least as much gain as loss. 
For the material that has gathered since 1892 for 
the better presentation of this subject is consider- 
able in bulk and of first-rate importance. Mr. 
Addis himself enumerates no fewer than one-and- 
twenty works, and they include Dr. Driver's 
Introduction. Of all this literature Mr. Addis has 
made good use. Indeed, his knowledge of the 
subject is unsurpassable. He has the broad grasp 
and he has the minute introspection. This volume 
contains the Deuteronomic and the priestly docu- 
ments. And not the least valuable part of it is 
the series of notes to be found at the bottom of 
every page. 


CREATION RECORDS. By GekorGE St. CLarr. 


(Mutt. 8vo, pp. 492. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. St. Clair’s name will return to memory when 
we mention his excellent book, Buried Cities and 
Bible Countries. He is an archeologist of no mean 
reputation. He is a persistent student of other 
archeologists. In the new volume he has gathered 
a great amount of material from the Egyptian 
records, especially the Book of the Dead, bearing 
on gods and men. ‘There are creation records, but 
there are also records of most things in creation. 
Still the interest is mainly religious, and the book, 
though it demands digging and sorting, will prove 
a mine of illustrative matter on the earlier narratives 
of Genesis. 


FOR THE LORD’S TABLE. By THE Rev. CHARLES 
JERDAN, M.A., LL.B. (Odphant. Crown, 8vo, pp. 
409. 55.) 

Fifty communion addresses; the appropriate 
texts, the appropriate word on them; the helpful 
combination of spiritual exhortation and intellectual 
instruction ; the very atmosphere of quiet befitting 
devotion—that is Mr. Jerdan’s book. Why does 
it recall Rabbi Duncan? Because Rabbi Duncan’s 
At the Communion Table has been the high-water 
mark, and we cannot recall anything (except for a 
moment perhaps Mr. Waterston’s little book) that 
comes between it and Mr. Jerdan. Not that these 
are the very words we should have said or should 
still say on these texts; but that they suggest 
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thoughts and lay down lines. And then the pub- 
lishers have given the book so handsome a form, 
and given it at so cheap a price. 


THE OLDEST TRADE IN THE WORLD. By THE 
Rev. GrorcE H, Morrison, M.A. (Okphant. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 183. Is. 6d.) 


With this volume Messrs. Oliphant Anderson ~ 


& Ferrier close their series of Children’s Sermons 
called ‘The Golden Nails.’ They close it with a 
volume that has as many signs of possessing the 
‘gift? as any volume in the series. Though this 
is the last volume to be published, this is not 
the last we shall hear of these books. They have 
vitality and appropriateness enough to live on and be 
to us a standard of preaching to children, behind 
which we dare not pass. And Mr. Morrison’s 
book will not lower the standard. We think it has 
raised it somewhat. For it has a fine scorn of the 
petty devices that smaller men use to catch the 
children’s attention. It has also respect enough for 
the children to clothe its thought in careful literary 
language. The man who finds the faces of the 
little ones turned to him and keeps .them with 
sermons such as this has a good.conscience toward 
God. te 

Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier have also 
published Azble Stories without Names, by the 
Rev. Harry Smith, M.A. (fcap. 8vo, pp. 167, 
1s. 6d.), the second volume of ‘The Children’s 
Sunday.’ And we shall just mention, without 
characterizing, the new volume of the ‘Famous 
Scots.’ It is Zhomas Reid, by Professor Campbell 
Fraser. What more need be said ? 


THE CRY FROM PHE SEA. By THe Reve ses- 
TREANOR, M.A. (2.7.5. Crown, 8vo, pp. 256.) 
The problem for the Religious Tract Society is 
where to find books that are good and not goody. 
They have found one on the Goodwin Sands. It is 
not the first they have found there, so they know 
the quality. The stir and rush of seafaring, wave- 
breasting life; the simple preaching of the evan- 
gelical faith : these two combined make the book. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. Vol. xiv. (&.7.S. Crown, 
8vo. 2s. 6d.) 

There are six tracts as usual in this latest (and 
last?) volume of the series, and here are their 
titles :—(1) The Testimony of the Earlier Prophetic 
Writers to the Primal Religion of Israel, by Dr. 


: 


y Fexthes; . Who say ye that I ae > by 
Bi e Dr. H. R. Reynolds ; (3) Some Modern 
Views of Zoroastrianism, by the Rev. M. Kauf- 


itchell ; (5) The Trinity in Sacred History, by 
Dr. D. W. Simon; (6) Culture and Christianity, 
by Mr. Kaufmann. So there is a mixture, a mix- 
ture of quality as well as of kind. The R.T.S. 
(and Dr. Stanley Leathes) are not always quite sure 
s what we have to defend ourselves against. But 
- Dr. Simon is always reasonable and Mr. Kaufmann 
_ is always practical and modern. The one irre- 
_ sistible defence, however, is the defence of Dr. 
Reynolds. 


The R.T.S. has issued the yearly volumes of 
The Leisure Hour (pp. 812, 8s.) and The Sunday 
at Home (pp. 812, 8s.). Both contain several 

_ strong healthy novels, for which the price of the 
volume would be cheerfully paid twice over if 
they were published separately. They also con- 

_ tain many short tales, and many articles of much 

__ present-day interest. But it is enough to recall 

‘their existence, should it have been for the 

moment forgotten, and their exceeding fitness for 
a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 


The R.T.S. has also published Uxder the 
Shadow of St. Paul’s (crown 8vo, pp. 190), a 
page from the history of London, by Henry John- 
son ; and a cardboard model of the Temple in 
the time of our Lord, by Maud A. Duthoit, witha 
recommendatory note by Col. Conder. It is a 
highly ingenious device ; it has all the interest of 
the best of toys, but it is far more than a toy, it 
is an avenue to the most accurate knowledge of a 
difficult subject. 


IN THE DAY OF THE CROSS. By THE REv, W. M. 
CLow, B.D. (Sands. Crown 8vo, pp. 309. 3s. 6d.) 
‘A course of sermons,’ adds the author, ‘on the 

men and women and some of the notable things 

of the day of the crucifixion of Jesus.’ The idea 
was happily conceived, and Mr. Clow has turned 
it to good account. Itis not that so many men 
and women came within the light that streamed 
from the cross of Christ; it is rather that their 
personality is so marked and separate. It is not 
that much is told us of them, it is that the little is 
so illuminating, as if it were not light but fire 


rather, which burned the accidental away and left : bridge. 


mann ; (4) Non-Christian Religions, by Dr. Murray - 
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them standing in their essential character. There 
are Caiaphas and Pilate and Herod of course. 
But there are also. Barabbas and Simon and 
Pilate’s wife. Some would call Mr. Clow’s ser- 
mons old-fashioned, but they are old-fashioned 
as Dr. Maclaren’s are. Exposition and applica- — 
tion go hand in hand. And beneath the old 


/ threefold division there often lies an appeal that 


cuts more sharply than any two-edged sword. 


AIDS TO BELIEF. By THE Rev. W. H. LANGHORNE, 
M.A. (£iliot Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 194. 58.) 

This book is too expensive, else it would have 
served its purpose very well. Its purpose is to 
lead the ignorant or half-hearted into a reasonable 
faith in the trustworthiness of the New Testament. 
This is just what is most needed. And Mr. Lang- 
horne does not overdrive. He is evidently quite ~ 
alive to the difference between accident and — 
essential. It is a well-meant, well-accomplished 
volume, of considerable apologetic value. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has also published (1) Zhe 
Book. of Job, a revised text with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. G. H. Fielding ; (2) a cheap 
edition of Dr. Barrett’s Zhe Jntermediate State, 
and (3) of Our Christian Year, both well-known 
books that deserve a yet wider circulation; (4) 
Christ Come and Coming, a little volume of whole- 
some writing on the subject of Christ’s Second 
Coming—very wholesome and very helpful we 
have found it. 
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G New Commentary on SE. Maré." 


Wuen the See of Durham took away from Cam- 
bridge and scholarship first Dr. Lightfoot and then 
Dr. Westcott, it seemed as if the great series of 
Cambridge Commentaries had come to an end. 
But it was not so. Dr. Hort had already done 
some work which we are now receiving with 
much appreciation. And Dr. Swete, after many 
valuable labours in other fields, has at last pro- 
duced a commentary on a New Testament book. 
We are told in the Zz of Dr. Hort that when 
the three Cambridge scholars, Lightfoot, Westcott, 


1 The Gospel according to St. Mark. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
Macmillan. S8vo, pp. ex, 402. I5s. 
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- Hort, spoke one to another about writing commen- 
taries on the whole New Testament, the Synoptic 
Gospels were given to Hort. And so that was 
the part of the scheme on which next to nothing 
was done. Lightfoot published Galatians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and left Notes on Thessalonians, 
with portions of Romans, 1 Corinthians, and Ephe- 
sians; Westcott published St. John’s Gospel, St. 
John’s Epistles, and Hebrews. Hort published 
nothing. But now Dr. Swete has taken up the 
work that was left undone by Hort. He has 
given us the first-fruits of his labour in this 
volume on St. Mark. 

Dr. Swete has prepared himself for this task as 
perhaps none of his predecessors had done. His 
knowledge of the Greek versions, for example, is 
unsurpassed by any worker of to-day, and far sur- 
passes that of any worker of twenty years ago. 
And it is a most useful field of study. Dr. Swete 
illustrates or illuminates every other phrase in the 
New Testament from the Septuagint, and we are 
enabled to see how unmistakably the one language 
is the child of the other. 

Dr. Swete has further a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with recent literature, and that apparently in 
all the departments of his subject. In this way he 
lets us see that on the books of the Bible we must 
always be receiving new commentaries. For new 
discoveries in many fields are constantly coming to 
us, epigraphical and apocryphal discoveries especi- 
ally ; and more than that, new interpretations be- 
come accepted, so that there is a certain fashion 
(and a most proper thing too) in biblical inter- 
pretation as in all things else. Of the new things 
bearing especially on St. Mark may be mentioned 
Mr. Conybeare’s discovery in 1891 that in an 
Armenian MS. of the Gospels, of a.p. 986, the last 
twelve verses of that Gospel are attributed to ‘the 
presbyter Ariston.’ Dr. Swete is inclined to agree 
with Mr. Conybeare in believing that Aristion is 
meant, and that the verses are actually of his 
writing. 

The Introduction, in the end of which this 
about Aristion is found, is a masterly piece of 
work, minutely accurate to a marvel, but compre- 
hensive also, and marking the latest result of 
modern scholarship. The dissertations which 
Lightfoot and Westcott familiarized us with will 
be missed. But they are not forgotten. In a 
companion volume we hope soon to find them. 
This volume is large enough of itself. 
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/ as intense emotional excitement. 


Have we forgotten to characterize the book as a 
whole? It is in every respect a fit companion for 
the great Cambridge Commentaries that went 
before it. 


SS 


The Mew Sestament UWiracfes.’ 


Dr. AxBgBotT is, without any exception that we 
can recall, the last man from whom we should 
have expected a book like this. It is a full, 


painstaking record of all the miracles attributed 


to the sainted Thomas Becket. Now Dr. Abbott 
does not believe in miracles. He does not believe 
in any of the miracles recorded in the Bible. He 
does not believe any more in any of the miracles 
recorded in ecclesiastical history. What has he 
to do with St. Thomas and his miracles ? 

You may think he records the miracles at the 
Canterbury shrine in order to discredit them. 
Not at all. Of his own belief or-disbelief in them 
there is not a word till the very end of the second 
volume. Then he dismisses the matter easily by 
saying that when they were genuine, as in cases of 
healing actually accomplished at the saint’s tomb, 
they were due to such a perfectly natural cause 
But the proof 
or disproof of the miracles is not Dr. Abbott’s 
purpose. 

He was working on the Gospels. He wished to 
know what bearing on the credibility of the 
narrative two or more versions of the same story 
had. He turned to the different versions that are 
extant of the miracles of St. Thomas. To make 
the illustration profitable, he resolved to translate 
the different versions zz extenso. ‘There you 
have Benedict, there you have William ; compare 
them for yourself; does the story grow under the 
later hand or does it stand still? draw your own 
conclusions.’ 

So Dr. Abbott seems to say to us. But he 
draws some conclusions for us. The last brief 
chapter is, ‘Its bearing on New Testament 
Criticism.’ There he says that of those who 
study the four Biographies, the two Books of 
Miracles, and the other early traditions relating to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, some will find in them 
wholesale proof and some wholesale disproof of 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. By Edwin A. Abbott, 


M.A.,D.D. A. & C. Black. 8vo, 2 vols., pp. 333, 326. 
24s, 
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heals in the New irene re but ‘a third 
—possibly, for some time, a small one—may 
e with the present writer in some at least of 
the following conclusions’? :— 


(1) In the two Books of St. -Thomas’s Miracles few or 
| none of the early miracles, and in the Gospels none at all, 
— be explained by imposture. 

(2) In both cases, a clear distinction must be drawn 

ectwcen (a) miracles wrought on human nature, which are 

~ ‘Substantially to be accepted, and (4) miracles wrought on 

_ non-human nature, e.g. bread, ‘wine, water, trees, swine, 

irds, etc. Zhe latter are not to be accepted as historical, but 
as legends explicable from poetry taken as prose (i.e. from 

metaphor regarded as literal) or from linguistic errors, or 
trom these two causes combined. 

i (3) The power of healing disease through the emotions 
extends not only to the paralyzed, the deaf, dumb, and lame, 
but to the blind also, and to those afflicted with skin disease. 

(4) Death is sometimes preceded by several hours of ap- 

parent lifelessness, so that ordinary observation, and perhaps 

_ even average medical skill, may be unable to detect any trace 
of life. During this period, reanimation may follow from the 
passionate appeal of a nurse, father,.or mother, if uttered 
under a strong faith in a Power that will raise up the [person 

_ alleged to be] dead. Sometimes, even without any such 
appeal as can be heard by the dead, the strength of the 
appellant’s faith itself may produce the same effect. 

_ Hence it is quite easy to accept the story of the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter. The raising of the widow’s son at Nain 
might also easily be accepted, so far as physiological con- 
siderations go. But the objections against it are—trst, that 
Luke alone inserts it ; 2nd, that it is omitted by the parallel 
narrative of Matthew in the place where we might expect its 
insertion ; 3rd, that it shows traces of originating from 
allegory misunderstood; 4th, that its place in Luke’s 
Gospel—where it comes just before the Lord’s words ‘the 
déad are raised —suggests that the writer may have been 
predisposed to receive, as literal, some poetical tradition, 
because the literal version agreed with the Fitness of Things: 
* How could Jesus say, ‘‘ The dead are razsed,” if He had 
not raised at least ¢wo dead persons ?’ 

The raising of Lazarus is far more credible than the raising 
at Nain. If critics can hereafter explain the omission of so 
striking an act by the Synoptists, there would be no difficulty 
(regard being had to the personality of Jesus) in accepting 
John’s story as substantially correct, unless a strong case 
could be made out for an allegorical origin. 

(5) Two or three accounts of the restoration by St. 
Thomas of members that had been extracted or cut off, are 
so extraordinary and well attested, that they deserve the 
attention of experts. But probably there was no real restora- 
tion. So far as concerns the cases of blinding, the eye may 
have been gashed, but not extracted, and there is evidence 
to show that, in days when such mutilation was a common 
punishment for theft, it was recognized that some power of 
sight might remain. 

In any case, even if St. Thomas’s miracles of this class 
could be accepted, the similar miracle assigned by Luke’s 
Gospel alone to Jesus (the restoration of the severed ear to 
the high priest’s servant) could not be accepted, and for three 
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reasons: Ist, it is omitted by the three evangelists who 
describe the cutting off of the ear; 2nd, one of these, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, wrote long after Luke, and 


-must have known Luke’s account ; his omission of it can 


best be explained on the ground that he knew it to be 
based on error ; 3rd, its origin is easily explicable as a mis- 


understanding of an original tradition to the effect that Jesus _ 


said, ‘Let it be restored to its place.’ These words were 


~meant by Jesus to apply to Peter's sword, which was to be 


put back into its sheath ; but Luke, or the tradition followed 
by Luke, took them to mean, ‘ Let the ear be restored to its 
place.’ 
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Bishop Wafsham Bow.’ 


‘Now he is called among you, welcome him. 
Take him to your hearts. Bishops have gone 
through various preparations: some have been 
students ; some have spent their time in academic 
leisure ; some have been priests. The training he 
has gone through has been, if I may reverently 
say so, nearer to the training of Christ Himself 
during His painful- ministry than any other 
could be.’ 

In these words Archbishop Thompson intro- 
duced Bishop How to the See of Wakefield. 
William Walsham How had passed through 
Oxford before the middle of the century without 
becoming a Tractarian, and in his only curacy at 
Kidderminster he'wrote, saying, ‘But there is 
such a thing as the duty of fasting. It is to my 
mind as plain a duty as anything else, and has 
always appeared so. I do not think I ever once 
had a doubt about it. It is utterly different to 
general self-denial; in short, it is a particular self- 
denial in the matter of eating and drinking at 
particular times.’ 

Then he spent twenty-eight years in the Rectory 
of Whittington, in the county of Salop. And as 
the years passed, it became evident to everyone 
that his self-denial was the deepest reality, never 
self-denial for its own sake, always for the sake of 
the Master and the brethren. ‘As to fasting,’ he 
wrote, ‘it is a means and notan end. It is meant 
to bring the body into a state helpful to a 
prayerful and watchful spirit. Let it be so used 
when it effects its purposes. But is it better to lie 
in bed till church-time, as some do, because they 
cannot otherwise go through the long morning 


1 The Life of Bishop Walsham How.  (Isbister. 8vo. 
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service fasting, or to take such simple food as may 
be found needful to enable both body and spirit 
to engage profitably in the worship of the Church 
without impairing their fitness for the ordinary 
duties of the morning? We really cannot help 
recoiling with a shudder from the gross carnalism 
(we can call it nothing else) of words which now 


lie before us, and which we almost tremble to 


repeat; in which we are warned that “when we 
are about to receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ' into our bodies, we should take care that 
the resting-place of the sacrament be not pre- 
occupied” !’ 

Then Canon How was consecrated bishop 
suffragan for East London, with the title of Bishop 
of Bedford, and the life of self-denial, the ‘ painful 
ministry,’ came upon him abundantly. But he 
loved it still. He refused the Bishopric of Man- 
chester for the love of it. And he would never 
have accepted the Bishopric of Wakefield had not 
things become nearly unworkable in London, and 
had not the newly-formed See offered equal oppor- 
tunity for the practice of self-denial. 

And it was the bravery of self-denial. For there 
are two kinds of it, the thick-blooded and the thin. 
He was physically brave. One of the three acci- 
dents that befell him in 1892—they come in 
threes—was a serious carriage one. He was 
badly hurt, yet he preached within an hour, ‘I 
think better than usual, without notes, to a 
splendid congregation. M. said she could not 
listen for thinking of the gallop and jump, but I 
never thought of it once during the sermon.’ 

So this was the man they called ‘the Children’s 
Bishop.’ For he held his strength in hand, and 
it became as the gentleness of a mother to them. 
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Mew Gift Books. 


Ler the yearly volumes of Good Words (Isbister, 


pp. 860, 7s. 6d.) and of the Sunday Magazine 


(Isbister, pp. 856, 7s. 6d.) have the first place. 
In the former the feature of most striking distinc- 
tion is the plate illustration. Not only are these 
plate impressions softly, restfully executed, but 
they are also most pleasing in subject. Our 
fathers would have given much money for these, 
and would have framed them.' In the subject- 
matter a clear distinction is maintained between 
Good Words and the Sunday Magazine. The 
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latter may be read by the most sensitive observe a 
of the Lord’s Day ; the former may be read all the: 
rest of the week. = 


Messrs. elson & Sons have published ten new 
volumes for boys and girls. They scarcely need to 
be described separately, for they are all after a * 
well-known pattern. They are also printed, illus- — 
trated, and bound according to the style which, as 
soon as it is seen, is at once associated with ‘thers 
name of Nelson. It would be impossible, in truth, 
to produce books more chastely or attractively for — 
their special purpose than the finest of these 
volumes; and even the smallest and least ex- 
pensive are, when the others are away, altogether 
satisfying to the eye. 

First there are three at 2s. 6d.: The Green Toby 
Jug, by Mrs. Edwin Hohler. The volume also 
contains Zhe Princess who Lived Opposite. Both 
are stories for the wee ones. This book is the 
wee ones’ book. The second is Our Vow, by 
E. L. Haverfield. This volume appeals to a 
rather older race of children. The single story 
occupies the whole book. The third is for the 
bigger little boys. It is King Alfred’s Viking, a 
story of the First English Fleet, by Charles W. 
Whistler. 

Next there are three published at 3s. 6d.: Zhe 
Triple Alliance is not historical as its name might 
suggest, but a good, stirring, school story, by 
Harold Avery. Zhe Uncharted Island is a story 
of the sea, by ‘Skelton Kuppord,’ a name the boys 
who love the weird and wonderful are already 
familiar with. One Summer by the Sea is quieter 
and more domestic, and moves in unexceptionable 
society. Its author is J. M. Callwell. 

There is one volume at 4s. Its author is 
Lucy Taylor; its title, Through Peril, Toil, and 
Fain. It is a story that carries us back to the 
reformation of religion in England, a story of the 
miseries of martyrdom and the triumph of faith in 
Christ. 

Then come three very handsome volumes at 5s. 
each. The first is French and English, by E. 
Everett-Green. It tells the thrilling tale of Wolfe, 
and the great struggle to determine whether 
America should belong to the English or the 
French. It is one of Miss Everett-Green’s ‘Tales 
of English History.’ A Fighter in Green, by 
Herbert Hayens (a new name), has all the adven- 
ture and all the brigandage which the most restless, 
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, much-moving school story, by 


Its outward aspect too is most alluring. 


e girls ceased to read school stories? Then 
t do they read instead? Surely they are not 
occupied with efforts to beat their brothers at 
x llege that they read no stories now at all. 


_ The Christmas gift-books of Messrs. Blackie 
& Sons have a wide range, both in price and in 
character. The cheapest is published at 2s. It is 
called Chips and Chops, and Other Stories. It is to 
be presented to the little ones who can just read, 
and it is all about fairies and their neighbours. 

_ Two volumes are published at 2s. 6d. The 
most attractive to look upon is Zhe Reign of the 
_ Princess Naska. It is in truth the most beautiful 


one 


A Kew Ofd Testament Ridsofes. 


1. Is 33!", Ps 45[78]. Was the Messiah to be 
ideally beautiful ? 

Dr. Skinner remarks, on the former passage, 
that ‘the reluctance of many expositors to in- 
terpret this phrase of the Messiah is incompre- 
hensible.’ And ‘since whatever be the date 
of the passage the Messianic hope must have been 
a living idea of Jewish religion, there seems no 
reason for trying to evade what seems the most 
natural explanation. On the beauty of the king 
see Ps 45%. Duhm, before him, also thought 
a reference to the Messiah most plausible. But 
no one has called attention to the difficulty of the 
parallel line, however we interpret the ‘king in 
his beauty.’ Skinner, again following Duhm, 
sees a reference to the ‘ spacious and ever-extend- 
ing dominions of the Messiah.’ But is this 
interpretation a natural one? Hitzig renders 
ppn yx ‘a land that is very far off,’ which 
agrees with the margin of the Revised Version, 
and seems to me the most natural version (cf. 
Is 8°), apart from the consideration of the require- 
ments of parallelism. ‘A widely extended land’ 
may, as most think, be the safest rendering. But 
is the phrase correctly transmitted? ‘The pre- 
ceding line relative to the ‘king’ is, I am afraid, 


| book we have seen this season. 


y, entitled Zhe Dormitory Flag. For 
schoolboy it is perhaps the surest to | 


the whole, the boys have the best of it. 


Of course i 
carries us off to fairyland. But the average girl 
will prefer Zhe Lady Tsobel, by Eliza F. Pollard. 


Then there are two at 3s. 6d., one for the girls _ 


and one for the boys. Miss Davenport Adams 


writes the one, its title being 4 Girl of To-day. 


It is not for very, very young girls, for it carries 
its readers into the difficult and dangerous places — 
where young men and maidens meet. But it is 
right true and wholesome. Courage True Hearts 
is one of Gordon Stables’ characteristic books 
for lads. It needs no words to describe or com- 


mend it. 


The last and greatest of Messrs. Blackie’s list is 
a fine volume by the veteran but ever welcome 
boys’ story-teller, Mr. G. A. Henty. Its title is 
Both Sides the Border, a title that speaks for itself. 
It is published at six shillings, and is produced in 
the most lavish style of gold back and olivine 
edges. 


Contributions and Comments. by 


equally doubtful. Critics cannot agree as to the 
reference, and the reason is that the allusion is so 
incidental. But is this incidental reference prob- 
able? In the second part of v.18 there is a 
striking corruption (see ‘Isaiah,’ Sacred Books of 
the Old. Testament {Haupt], Hebrew text) ; may 
there not be a corruption in v.17? [I venture there- 
fore to give an emendation which I have intro- 
duced among a few addenda at the end of the 
edition just referred to. It is a description of 
Jerusalem, and not of the king, which we have 
before us (cf. vv.20 #1), 
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PIMs YY APSA ; 
The Perfection of Beauty thine eyes shall behold, 
They shall see the city of thy precious treasures. 

For ‘Perfection of Beatty,’ see Ps 56%, La 
215; for ‘thy precious treasures,’ see the com- 
mentators on Is 641°[1"]._ Note also the parallelism 
now restored between Is 33 and Ps 48 (see 
yy. o 13), 

Next as to Ps 457([%]. The difficulty of m’p‘5y 
is well known. In Gesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrew 
Grammar (translation, p. 156), the editor says, 
‘For the meaningless ppp (Ps 45°) read n*5)’ 
A scribal error (dittography) has been perpetuated 
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by the punctuation, which did not venture to 
alter the K°thibh. Konig (Lehrgebiude, i. 583) 
thinks that the first two consonants of the stem 
are doubled to express the superlative degree ; 
‘thus the wotd would mean, ‘Thou art exceed-_ 
ingly beautiful.’ Haupt (‘Psalms,’ Hebrew text, 
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Haupt’s Old Testament, p. 84) would point n*5‘5? 


(cf. also Olshausen, Lehrbuch, § 252). None of 
these views seems to me probable. "5" is too 


short, the line should be a tetrameter. M°5"5’, 


even if it suited metrically, would be an unlikely 
form. Besides, there is one quality of the ideal 
king which on the ordinary view is unmentioned 
in the psalm, viz. wisdom. This would find a 
natural place in the description just before the 
reference to the king’s eloquence (cf. 1 K 
479 [9] 82 [12] 1074). Probably we should read 
map’ npn, The reading in the Massoretic text 


was produced either by dittography (after corrup- 
tion), or by an editorial attempt to fill up the 
space of partly effaced words. 

2. Ezk 8*-5, What was the ‘image of jealousy 
which provoketh to jealousy’? (v.°). We may 
safely dismiss the latter words, which are surely 
an explanatory gloss (see Cornill’s note). The 
‘image of jealousy’ (ANIPT DDD) is generally sup- 
posed to be the Ashera which Manasseh had 
placed in the temple, or rather a similar idolatrous 
object, placed there during the idolatrous reaction 
in the closing years of the kingdom of Judah. 
See Dr. Davidson’s note in his Zzekzel, p. 54f; 
he avoids a dogmatically expressed decision of 
this difficult point. Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, 


z.e. form of the reeds,’ or, of the reed-monster, 
z.e. the Chaos-monster subjugated by the Light- 
god (Leviathan). This is too artificial, but Gunkel 
is on the right track. The phrase ‘image of 
jealousy’ is impossible, and we naturally look to 
Babylonia for light on the passage. Can one 
doubt what the true reading is? yop should be 
PD, ze. katvanu=kaimanu, the god of the planet 
Saturn in Babylonia. 3 and ), both palatals, were 
very liable to be confounded. From Am 576 
we learn that the people of Judah (or part of them), 
at one time worshipped this deity; we owe the 
comprehension of the passage to Schrader, though 
the whole matter is not fully set forth in his | 
valuable work on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
the Old Testament. It was not, however, in the 
primitive age that the Israelites bore in procession 
Saccuth or Kaivan, ‘their image’ (oopby ‘your 
image’; so perhaps we should read), but in the 
time of Ezekiel. The prophet’s word for the 
image is pele ; It was, if this reading is correct, a | 


statue 1 of Kaivan which he saw ‘northward of the 
altar gate,’ in the outer court of the temple at 
Jerusalem, ‘This reading was apparently known — 
to the late editor of the works of Amos, who (as, 
following Wellhavsen, I have endeavoured to — 
show) inserted Am 5” in lieu of an illegible or 
too startling passage.? It is true, he adopts the © 
term oby instead of 29D, There is, however, 
just a possibility‘that Sop ‘statue’ is not the right — 
reading in Ezk 83-5. Ezekiel may perhaps have 
written py, ze. Jamas. Lamassu was one of the 
names for the colossal winged bulls which stood 
at the entrance of Assyrian and Babylonian 
palaces and temples. If the received reading of 
Ezk 83-5 is correct (see Cornill), the image of 
‘jealousy’ (rather Kaivan) stood at the entrance 
(nya. should be si292) of the north gate. It is 
conceivable that a winged bull of the well-known 
Babylonian type may have stood there, and that 
the deity whom the sacred bull represented was 
Kaivan. Delitzsch (Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 
p. 381) quotes a passage from a cuneiform 
inscription with the words, ‘Thou (O Marduk) art 
the /amassu of my life,’ which seems to show that 
the great gods could be supposed to be in relation 
to the Zamassé or sédé. Even apart from this, it is 
possible that Ezekiel may have given the term 
lamas (which must surely have been well known 
to many of the Jews) to the imported Babylonian 
god Kaivan, in the sense (for-which see Delitzsch’s 
Dictionary) of protective deity. This view only 
requires us to read the letters of $»p backwards. 
The late scribe may be supposed to have known 
the word 5p but not pnd. Ezekiel, as many have 
remarked, was much impressed by some of the 
outward forms of Babylonian religion, and doubt- 
less not Ezekiel alone. I hope I am not mis- 
taken in supposing that this suggestion is of some 
little importance for the history of Jewish religion. 
3. Ezk 387-3 391. ‘Gog, prince of Rosh’ 
(E.V.). 
_ It is a remarkable fact that all the proper 
names in Ezk 38!7, except Rosh should 
be, at. any rate virtually, included in the Table 
of the Nations in Gn ro, and von Hammer long 
ago conjectured the identity of Tiras (Gn 10?) 
and Rosh. According to Bertholet, who has 
had the advantage of seeing the advance sheets 
of Dr. Toy’s work on Ezekiel in the series of 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament, this eminent 
scholar connects Rosh with Tiras. To avoid any 
misunderstanding, I venture to remark that Mr. 
Herz in the summer of 1897 mentioned to me an 
attractive view on the origin of Rosh, which he 
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+See the Phcenician evidence in Driver, Deuteronomy, 
p- 69 (on Dt 48). 


* Expositor, 1897 (1), pp. 43, 44. 


pe 
o be a false reading. 
e subject, and shall await with much 
r. Toy’s solution of this and of the many 
problems in the difficult book of Ezekiel. 
4. 1S 12°, Revised Version, ‘Or of whose hand 


= 


re I taken a ransom to blind mine eyes there-_ 


?? Margin, ‘The Sept. has, “win a pair 


of shoes? answer against me, and I will,” 


Ls em J 


factory up to a certain point. 


etc. See Sir 461%’ Dr. Driver’s note on this 
passage (Zext of Samuel, pp. 68f.) is quite satis- 
‘A pair of shoes’ 
is not what we expect in this context, and the 
copula can hardly mean ‘or even.’ Still Am 26 86 
certainly give a certain degree of support to 


_ the reading of LXX, and Cowley and Neubauer 


_¥ and w are readily confounded. 


are evidently not quite sure of the rendering ‘a 
secret gift’ which they have given to ody) in 
Sir 46), for they append a note. ‘Perhaps 
ovdys, a pair of sandals.’ The whole group of 
passages has been virtually cleared up by Halévy, 
who, for ody) in Sir, Zc, reads nsbyi, He be- 
lieves that nbw was altered into pbys by an ancient 
scribe who was misled by the expression ‘*y oYSyx 
12 in 1S 12°, I venture to think, however, that 
im all these passages (Am 2° 8% 1S 123, Sir 
46) we should simply correct oy) (so Am), 
aby (so Sir), and ovdps (1 S) into obvi (Mic 73) ; 
fn yinS* £2? 
we should of course continue with LXX, °2 1, 


‘witness against me.’ It is a pity that the 

latest commentator (Lohr) has somehow over- 

locked this. T. K. CHEYNE. 
Oxford. + 


> 


(rapers for the Mead. 


I notice that in THe Exposirory Times for 
November astonishment seems to be expressed 
that Bishop Welldon should advocate prayers for 
the dead. The doctrine, however, has always had 
advocates among the divines of the English Church ; 
it finds expression on tombstones of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has lately told us that it is countenanced 
by the Church of England. Indeed, a judgment 
in the ecclesiastical court had already laid down 
that such was the case, and several bishops have 
within the last few months expressly stated that it 
is one of those doctrines which an Anglican 1s 
permitted to hold. It is sanctioned by the Com- 
munion Office, where at the end of the Prayer for 
the Church Militant the revisers of 1662 added 
the commemoration of the faithful departed, be- 
seeching God ‘to give us grace so to follow their 
good examples that wth them we may be partakers 
of Thy heavenly kingdom’; while after the adminis- 
tration the priest asks God ‘to accept this our 
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I will not go further — 


and all other benefits of His passion.’ 


sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and prays 


‘that by the merits and death of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, and through faith in His blood, we and ai/ 
Thy whole Church may obtain remission of our sins, 
Here the 
double universal (‘ all’ and ‘ whole’) is used in order 
to include ‘the Church invisible as well as the 
Church visible. 

The doctrine follows logically from the orthodox 
Anglican belief that the Church visible and the 
Church invisible form together a single whole, and 
that between death and the resurrection the souls 
of the faithful departed pass into the intermediate 
state of ‘Paradise.’ If members of the Church 
visible are benefited by our prayers, it seems to 
follow that those who have joined the Church 
invisible must also be benefited by them. The two 
sides, as it were, of the Church cannot be separated 
from one another; they constitute together ‘the 
body of Christ.’ A, H. Savcr, 

Oxford. 


In the foregoing Note Professor Sayce quotes from the 


Prayer-Book the words, ‘that by the merits and death of — 


thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in his blood, 
we and all thy whole Church may obtain remission of our 
sins,’ and says, ‘Here the double universal (‘‘all” and 
‘“whole’’) is used in order to include the Church invisible 
as well as the Church visible.’ Professor Sayce sent this 
Note just before leaving for Egypt, and we did not observe 
these sentences till he was gone, else we should have drawn 
his attention to the fact that in the English of the time of 
the Prayer-Book ‘all the whole’ is a mere redundancy, and 
of frequent occurrence. Not to go outside the Prayer-Book 
itself, in the Preface, as it is called in the editions from 1549 
to 1604, or Concerning the Service of the Church, as it was 
named in 1662, we find the expressions twice: ‘For they so 
ordered the matter, that all the whole Bible (or the greatest 
part thereof) should be read over once in the year’; ‘And 
where [1662 ‘‘whereas”’] heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in churches within this realm, 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, some the 
use of Bangor, some of York, and some of Lincoln: now 
from henceforth all the whole realm shall have but one use.’ 
But the first verse of Ps 961 in the Prayer-Book version will 
be more familiar: ‘O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing 
unto the Lord all the whole earth.’ See also the art. ALL 
in the new Diéctzonary of the Bible.—EDITOR. 


+ 
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Mets ry. 28. 


In his note on Ac 15° (THE ExposiTory TIMEs, 
November, p. 89) Professor Blass calls attention 
to the fact that eéoge 7 with infinitive occurs 
nowhere in the New Testament except in St. 
Luke. He points out that the Letter of the 
Apostles and Elders (Ac 157%?9) is written in 
a more classical style than most parts of the Acts, 
and that édoge with this construction occurring 


‘es “os “2. ’ * Je Boo | eg oa relent Wy 


there (v.28) is one of these classical features. I 
shall be the last to challenge this statement, but 
we can go further and say: this éofe (Ac 15”8) 
is quite in accordance with the manner in which 
religious bodies used to’ formulate their decisions 
in Jerusalem. Compare the letter sent by Rabban 
Gamaliel and his collegues to the Jewish Diaspora 
of Babel, Mede, Greece, and all the other 
Diasporas (as printed by G. Dalman, Aramdische 
Dialektproben, Leipzig, 1896, p. 3): YBNI TEV 
“135 ‘pIXn, There is no better translation for this 
neva than @oge: ‘lt seemed good to myself and 
to my colleagues.’ 


Surely ‘the study in letter-writing,’ which J. 


Rendel Harris has opened for the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (Zhe Expositor, September) 
proves fruitful also for other letters in the New 
Testament. Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. A 


Zabve, Ea, and Sin. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with my note on the etymology 
of min (THe Exposirory Times, vol. x. p. 48) 
there appeared in the October number of the 
Contemporary Review a very important article, as 
it seems to me, by G. Margoliouth, entitled ‘The 
Earliest Religion of the Ancient Hebrews.’ Mar- 
goliouth, in this article, arrives independently of 
me at the conclusion that what I have shown in 
my Ancient Heb. Tradition to be the oldest form 
of Jahve, namely, Ya, Ja, Yau (cf. on the latter 
form, THE Exposirory TIMEs, vol. x. p. 42), is 
identical with the Babylonian divine name Za, 
which name is well known to be borne in the 
Semitic texts by the old Sumerian earth-and-water 
god £n-k: (‘lord of the earth’). 

Margoliouth goes, however, a step farther— 
and in this appears to me to consist the special 
significance of his article—in combining with 
this identification the rdle of moon-god which I 
have also shown (Anc. Heb. Trad. p. 65) to be- 
long to Ea. As Ea and the Babylonian moon- 
god Sin frequently exchange rdles, so also, 
according to Margoliouth, Yah (from which 
Moses, through connecting the word with the 
verb hawah, ‘be,’ ‘ exist, formed YVahveh) was 
originally symbolized by the figure of the moon. 
In point of fact quite a number of indications 
point to this conclusion. 

Abraham’s father migrated from Ur in Chaldza, 
the primeval sanctuary of the moon-god on the 
borders of Babylonia and Arabia, to Harran in 
Mesopotamia, the other primeval moon-temple in 
the Euphrates region. And when the descendants 
of Abraham, after manifold wanderings, and after 
some hundreds of years’ stay in Egypt, were to be 
brought back to Palestine, Moses led them not by 
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the direct road thither, but first of all to a sacred ~ 


mountain, whose name again was derived from the _ 
moon, namely, to Sinat, that Yahve might there — 
reveal Himself to them in His majesty. Also 
Yahveh’s name, Vahve Zebaoth (the moon as king of 
the heavenly hosts, ze. the stars), is happily fitted 
by Margoliouth tothe same conception. Purposely 
avoided by Moses.as a possible reminder of the 
times of Terah, this name is used all the more 
as a designation of Yahveh from Samuel onwards ; ~ 
and if Ezekiel, in his slavish imitation of the 
Pentateuch, avoids it, after him it comes to the 
front once more. To the perfectly sufficient 
evidence adduced by Margoliouth I would add the 
frequent expression Hal/eli- Yah, since the éty- 
mology of Hadlel is clearly enough to be traced in 
the Arabic 47/427, ‘new moon’; and Margoliouth 
himself has already shown very happily what an 
important réle was played even later amongst the 
Jews by the new moon. Further, that amongst 
the Arabs the moon originally occupied a more 
important place than the sun, is proved by the 
simple fact of the feminine character attributed to 
the latter. So also among the ancient Sabzeans, 
ffaubas (the moon as the drier-up of the ocean 
tide) with Almdku-hi (‘his lights’; cf. Yahve 
Zebaoth) always precedes the sun-goddess. On the 
other hand, among the Babylonians Samas (the 
sun) was always conceived of as masculine; it 
is only the Arabian Hammurabi dynasty that 
furnishes occasionally such personal names as 
Samas-ummia (‘the sun is my mother’), and 
under the same dynasty we meet with a god lM 
(Arab. Ac/a@/, ‘new moon’) in personal names. 
But that even as early as Abraham’s time the 
West Seinitic moon-cult in Ur was only the 
symbolic expression of a lofty monotheism (even 
if not yet the monotheism of Moses and the 
prophets) is proved not only by the West Semitic 
system of names (cf. on this point my Ane. Heb. 
Trad, chapter ii.), but also by the remarkable 
hymn to the moon (W.A.Z. iv. pl. ix.) cited by 
Margoliouth. For all that has been brought 
forward only briefly in this note and for much else 
(e.g. the réle played by Ea in conjunction with 
Bel-Merodach as creator of the world, and as 
friend and protector of Noah upon the occasion 
of the Deluge), to which I might add a great deal 
of new matter, I would refer the reader to Mar- 
goliouth’s article itself, which by way of supple- 


ment no theologian will regret reading and 
studying. Fritz HomMEt. 
Munich. 
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Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons have published the 

- Inaugural Lecture with which Professor Patrick 
Opened the session and occupied his Chair of 

- Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in the 

- University of Edinburgh. The title of the lecture 
is Zhe Conservative Reaction in New Testament 
Criticism (8vo, pp. 32, 6d.). 


pancy of his Chair in the person of Professor 
It had been no surprise if he had 
begun by promising a But 
_a forward movement is scarcely possible to-day. 
Even on the Continent, if we except Professor 
Holtzmann, struggling to keep together the 
scattered remnants of Tiibingen, and Professors 
van Manen and Steck, busily engaged scattering 
the last of these fragments to the winds, there is 
no forward movement discernible. When Pro- 
fessor Patrick’s Chair was founded in 1846 the 
theory of Baur was dominant. All the traditional 
views with regard to the authorship, date, and 
_inter-relations of the New Testament books had 
been set aside, and any opposition to the pre- 
vailing theory ‘was branded as the infallible index 
of intellectual narrowness.’ Fifty years have 
passed. By the nearly unanimous consent of 
even continental scholarship we are back to the 
VoL, X.-—4. 


2 

. 

| Professor Patrick succeeds a conservative occu- 
aa 

arteris. 


‘forward movement.’ 


Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


dates and decisions which were accepted before 
Strauss and Baur arose. 


Is the criticism of the last fifty years barren of 
all result then? The stiffest conservative would 
not say so. He would say that it has been of 
great service in proving its own inefficiency. 
The history of criticism, he would say, is the best 
refutation of criticism. And Professor Patrick, who 
is not a stiff conservative, does not say so. He 
says that it has brought us one inestimable 
benefit. It has taught us to reverse our method 
of study. Before the Tiibingen period, men 
formed their theory of inspiration first and then 
went to work on the New Testament ; now men 
go to work on the New Testament unfettered by 
any theory of inspiration, simply as_ historical 
study, and they form their theory of inspiration 
out of the facts which that study has brought to 
light. 


Professor Cheyne’s new book, of which a fuller 
account is given later, contains a historical exposi- 
tion of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 


This fine poem, as he calls it, this ‘holy of 
holies in the temple of the Old Testament,’ as he 
further describes it, belongs, he believes, to the 
age of Ezra, and expresses the ‘sanctified ambi- 
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tions of some of the best Judzeans’ then. It is not 

a purely imaginary. description. It is a deeply 
felt meditation by ‘some tender-hearted, zealous, 
and enthusiastic man’ on certain melancholy 
facts well known to him and his readers. Of all 
the poems in its cycle, it is the one ‘most 
obviously occasioned by contemporary historical 
facts.’ What were they? Who is its suffering 
servant P 


In a late prophecy of the Book of Isaiah (571) 
certain unknown martyrdoms are commemorated. 
The words are— 

The righteous perishes, but no man lays it to heart ; 

Men of piety are taken, but none considers 


That for the wickedness (of the time) the righteous 
is taken. 


These martyrdoms, Professor Cheyne thinks, had 
taken place in the years preceding the arrival of 
Ezra in Jerusalem. Malachi speaks of certain 
persons living then as ‘fearers of Jehovah,’ and 
intimates that they belonged to the poorer classes. 
They stood out from the general body of the 
indifferent as pious men whose poverty only 
offered a reason to their neighbours for avoiding 
their religion, and whose ‘nonconformity’ was 
troublesome to the tyrannical rich men, who 
falsely accused them before the judges and 
obtained their condemnation to death. The great 
religious thinker of the age of Ezra looked back 
upon these men and saw them irradiated by the 
light of a Divine purpose. He fused the different 
nameless martyrs and confessors into a single 
colossal form, and identified this ideal personage 
with the true people of Israel. But in doing so, adds 
Professor Cheyne, he may very likely have thought 
of the prophet Jeremiah, who certainly regarded 
himself and his disciples as conjointly the sole 
representative of the true Israel. 


In Zhe Homeric Centones, which the Cambridge 
Press has published (8vo, pp. 83, 5s.), Professor 
Rendel Harris has as little to make a book on as 
ever a man had. Yet he has made a delightful 
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book upon it. You may read it through in less 
than an hour, but you will read it through. And 
you have added one item to your stores of know- 
ledge. ' 


The book is written to tell us about the 
influence of Homer on the early Christian 
Church. It is natural to expect that Greek- 
speaking writers should be acquainted with the 
masterpieces of Greek literature. St. Luke is 
credited with an acquaintance with Dioscorides. : 
How much more likely that he should know the © 
mightier models of Greek style and speech. . 
There is an early Christian poem, the Christus | 
Patiens, long supposed to be the work of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, which tells the gospel in language 

Mrs. 
Browning, who attributes the poem to Apolli- 


borrowed from six plays of Euripides. 


narius, in her Greek Christian Poets, gives a 
rendering of its opening verses, and places by their 
side a translation of the opening verses of 
Euripides’ JZedea, which they imitate. Here is 


the Aedea—- 


———————— 


Oh, would ship Argo had not sailed away 

To Colchos by the rough Symplegades ! 

Nor ever had been felled, in Pelion’s grove, 

The pine, hewn for her side! So she, my queen, 
Medea, had not touched this fatal shore, 
Soul-struck by love of Jason ! 


And this is the opening of Christus Patiens— 


Oh, would the serpent had not glode along 
To Eden’s garden-land—nor ever had 

The crafty dragon planted in that grove 

A slimy snare! So she, rib-born of man, 

The wretched mis-led mother of our race, 

Had dared not to dare on beyond worst daring, 


Soul-struck by love of—apples! 


But the influence of Homer on the early 
Church far outweighed the influence of all the rest 
of the writers of Greece. Professor Blass and Pro- 
fessor Rendel Harris believe that it can be traced 
in the New Testament itself. There is a phrase 
in the Book of Acts (274!) which Professor Blass 
thinks St. Luke deliberately borrowed from 


; vessel,’ for the word is most unusual. 


~ Homer’s Odyssey. 
_ ized Version, ‘they ran the ship aground,’ But 
_ the Revisers have changed ‘the ship’ into ‘the 


It is translated in our Author- 


times in the same chapter St. Luke uses the 
common word for ship (7d rAotov) ; in this place 


_ alone he uses an obsolete word (i) vais). Why 


_ did he use it except that it was part of a phrase 
that was running in his mind? The special 
form (éruxédAw instead of éroxéAdw) of the verb 
that goes with it is also quite unusual in prose. 


There is a still more striking example in St. 
Luke’s Gospel. The Revised Version translates 
23°8 in this way: ‘And he took it down, and 
wrapped it in a linen cloth, and laid it in a tomb 
that was hewn in stone, where never man had yet 
lain.” But the Cambridge Codex Bezae adds: 
“and after it had been laid there, he put unto the 
sepulchre a stone, which twenty men could 
scarcely roll.’ Several years ago Professor Rendel 
Harris suggested that that interesting addition was 
due to Homer. 
Blass agrees with him. But whereas Professor 
Rendel Harris thought that the Homeric line had 
first appeared in the Latin translation, which is 


He thinks so still, and Professor 


found page for page with the Greek in Codex 
Bezae, Professor Blass believes that St. Luke 
himself is the author of the sentence. In the 
first draft of his Gospel he had written these 
words, a direct recollection of a well-known pas- 
sage in Homer’s Odyssey (ix. 240), but left them out 
in the ‘fair copy’ which he made for Theophilus. 


And there is a more remarkable example still. 
It is found in the Apocalypse. Says Professor 
Rendel Harris: ‘When St. John wrote the vision 
of the dragon which attempts to destroy the Man- 
Child that is born into the world, he had in his 
mind the vision of Calchas in the second book of 
the //iad, who narrates the devouring of a brood 
of nestlings and their mother by a fiery-red 
dragon.’ Then he compares the original language 
of Rev 121-3 with Homer’s Ziad, ii. 308, and pro- 


ceeds: ‘The object of the dragon is to devour the 
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brood, but this is not permitted in the Apocalypse, 
where both Mother and Child escape. It is inter- 
esting to observe that in the apocalyptic writer’s 
mind, the mother is really a bird, for when the 
dragon proceeds to persecute her, she takes to 
herself the two wings of a great eagle, and flies 
into the desert. Moreover, she has a whole brood 
of nestlings, and not merely thesingle Man-Child ; 
for the writer tells us that the dragon proceeds 
to make war with the remnant of her seed, those, 
namely, who keep the commands of God and the 
testimony of Jesus.’ 


But the purpose of the book is not to show the 
influence of the Bible of the ancient Greek upon 
the Christian Bible, it is to trace its influence 
on early Christian literature, and especially to 
impart some knowledge, which Professor Rendel 
Harris has gathered, about the famous Homeric 
Centones. 

It is well known that on the introduction of 
Christianity into a new country, it was often found 
expedient to graft the new plant upon the stock of 
the old institutions of the country. But it has not 
been often observed that the very Bibles or sacred 
books already in existence were retained and made 
the ministers of the Covenant of Grace. The most 
striking case is the Homeric Cento. Verses or 
half verses of the //zad and the Odyssey of Homer 
were pieced together and made to tell the gospel 
story in poetry. The narrative of the Gospels 
was transferred from its natural simplicity into a 
ridiculous mimicry of the reverberating music of 
the Greek epic. But the device pleased the 
learned by its ingenuity, and deceived the un- 
learned by its affected stateliness. And from the 
second century to the sixteenth the Homeric 
Centones had a reputation that vied with the 
genuine Homer on the one hand and the Gospels 
themselves on the other. When printing was 
invented, it was not long till a fine edition (1504) 
of the Homeric Centones issued from the Aldine 
Press, and within the century no less than five 


editions were produced. The last of these 


1 
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editions was adopted as a bd 6 among 
the Jesuits. . 


_ Whatever else criticism does, it rouses interest. 
The period of Old Testament history which has 
hitherto made the feeblest appeal to the interest 
of the ordinary student is that which followed the 
Exile. But criticism has been at work upon it. 
The accepted positions have been challenged. 
There has been hot controversy and the widest 
possible divergence of opinion. The post-exilic 
period is for the moment the most interesting 
period of all. 

The latest writer on the post-exilic period is 
Professor Cheyne of Oxford. In the winter of 
1897-98 Professor Cheyne accepted an invitation 
to deliver the third series of the ‘American 
Lectures on the History of Religions.’ He chose 
as his subject Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 
and delivered six lectures in nine cities of America 
that winter. The lectures have now been pub- 
lished under the same title by Messrs. Putnams 
(8vo, pp. 270. 6s.). 


A year or two ago, in reviewing Duhm’s J/sazah, 
Professor A. B. Davidson spoke playfully of the 
great literary period of the Maccabees. ‘The 
great writers on the Psalter have shown us how 


every skirmish of the day had its poet, and how 


every rise and fall in the spirits of the little army 
have been photographed in the Psalms which we 
sing.’ Professor Cheyne would probably accept 
the picture seriously. And so, taking together the 
Maccabean age and the immediately preceding 
age, of which he writes the history here, he would 
find room for the great bulk of the literature of the 
Old Testament. For in the post-exilic period 
generally, he places, not only the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, but also Lamentations, 
Isaiah i,—xxxix. and xl.-lxvi., Micah, Genesis to 
Joshua, Ruth and Jonah, every one of the Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, and of course 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
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Thus Professor Cheyne has iabbdndaticn of | 
literary material to work upon. He has also- 
great freedom in the way he works upon it. He 
employs, he tells us, ‘the two sister faculties, 
common-sense and the imagination.’ These’ he — 
brings to bear tipon the exegesis and upon the | 
history. ‘In exegesis a happy intuition often — 
throws a flood of light upon an obscure passage, . 
and a similar remark is still more applicable to 
historical reconstruction.’ But he has a right — 
to claim that these intuitions are not purely 
accidental. ‘They spring, in exegesis, from sym- 
pathy with an author, and a sense of what he can 
and what he cannot have said; in history, from a 
sedulously trained imaginative sense of antiquity, 
supported by a large command of facts.’ In short, 
when the apparent exegesis of a passage will not 
suit, Professor Cheyne has free recourse to textual 
emendation ; and when the historical facts are not 
sufficient, ‘it devolves upon us,’ he says, ‘to fill 
up the deficiencies of the narrative by reasonable 
conjecture.’ 

In this way Professor Cheyne reads the history 
of post-exilic Judaism over again, and comes to 
new conclusions. Let us state his conclusions 
briefly. 


| 
: 
. 


In the year 537 B.c. Sheshbazzar, a Babylonian 
Jew of Davidic descent, was sent to Jerusalem by 
Cyrus, in accordance with his conciliatory policy, 
as governor of Judza. He was accompanied 
by a suite, in which was certainly his nephew 
Zerubbabel, and very possibly the ‘heads’ of 
Jewish families, as reported in the famous list. 
Joshua was one of these ‘heads,’ and became the 
first high priest in the post-exilic sense. As the 
‘heads’ would be accompanied with their families 
and dependants, they formed altogether a con- 
siderable party. But they were not numerous 
enough, or they were not influential enough, to 
affect the tone of society already in Judea. And 
when, under the instigation of Haggai and 
Zechariah, the temple was rebuilt, the work was 
done, mostly, at anyrate, by the inhabitants of 


if 
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Judeea who had not been carried captive, not by 
returned exiles. 


In 520 B.c. Sheshbazzar was succeeded by his _ 


nephew Zerubbabel.' The temple was completed 
in 516. From that moment should be dated the 
end of the Exile and the beginning of the post- 
_exilic age. For the true Exile was not the de- 
portation of the people, but the departure of 
Jehovah from the Land of Promise. Jehovah 
departed when the temple fell. When the temple 
was restored He returned again. ‘Atany moment 
after the coping had been laid the King of Glory 
might be expected to come in.’ Hence it was the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the real builders 
of the second temple, who were also the real 
instruments in bringing the Captivity to an end. 


Meantime there was trouble in Babylon. 
Usurpers had seized the throne of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and the central government was weak. 
then that Haggai and Zechariah conceived the 
daring project of anointing Zerubbabel king. Four 
Jews, probably the leaders of a party, arrived at 
Jerusalem with gifts of silver and gold from the 


It was 


wealthy Babylonian settlements. The treasure 
was converted, in accordance with a Divine direc- 
tion, into a crown for Zerubbabel. This, as a 
historical fact, is of course new, but Professor 
Cheyne tells us how he came by it. We know that 
Zerubbabel was of the house of David; we know 
also that he had already received the Messianic 
name Branch or Sprout, a name coined perhaps 
by Jeremiah; all that remained then was to 
anoint him and announce his accession to the 
people. Now in Zec 6%1? we are told that the 
prophet was commanded to take the silver and 
gold from the men who had come from Babylon 
and ‘ make crowns, and set them upon the head of 
Joshua, the son of Jehozadak, the high priest.’ 
Professor Cheyne believes that the name /oshwa is 
a mistake. ‘It is not improbable that a later 
editor, who did not comprehend the passage and 
wished to suggest a possible historical reference, 


has put the name of Joshua instead of Zerubbabel 
into the text.’ In this movement, 
Zechariah was disappointed. 
themselves in Babylon. ‘Tatnai, the satrap of 
Syria, came and gave trouble in Jerusalem. 
Zerubbabel disappeared. And ‘the golden crown 
was no doubt melted down and converted into 
some needed ornament for the temple.’ 


however, 
Things righted 


The Jews who were living in Babylon had not 
forgotten Jerusalem all this while. The author of 
the first appendix to the Second Isaiah’s prophecy 
(chapters 49-55) was endeavouring to stimulate 
them to a personal co-operation with the Judzean 
reformers, and the édize of their body were de- 
voting themselves to the difficult task of bringing 
But their 
practical interest was not felt in Jerusalem until a 


the traditional Jewish laws up to date. 


Judeean Israelite, named Hanani, conceived the 
idea of travelling to Susa, the winter residence of 
the Persian kings, and induced Nehemiah to 
return with him to Jerusalem. This was after the 
Syrian revolt of 448 B.c. under Megabyzos, which 
the Jews probably kept clear of, and so were in 
favour with Artaxerxes, the king. It is certain, 
at anyrate, that Nehemiah arrived in Jerusalem 
with firman and military escort, and at once set 
about his special mission, the repairing of the city 
walls. 

Now the particular object of enmity to the Jews 
who were living in Babylon was the Samaritans. 
The Jews in Judea itself could have borne with 
the Samaritans very well. ‘The Samaritans were 
doubtless,’ says Professor Cheyne, ‘farther off 
from legal orthodoxy than the Jews, but the 
standard of orthodoxy even among the Jews 
cannot have been very high, especially in the 
country districts, where, in the absence of a 
strong central authority, gross superstitions still 
lingered. Nor is there any reason to think that 
the Samaritans ever gave up their interest in the 
great sanctuary of Judzea until they were forced.’ 
They were forced to give it up by Nehemiah. 
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Professor Cheyne does not blame Nehemiah for 
that. He remembers that ‘the religious isolation 
of the Jews on a strictly legal basis was an object 
of vital importance to the higher religion.’ And 
he does not deeply sympathize with the Samari- 
tans. For he finds it recorded that the orthodox 
Jews had already attempted to convert them and 
had failed. The record is in Is 651% ‘I 
offered admission’ (this is Professor Cheyne’s 
translation) ‘to those who asked not after me; 
I offered my oracles to those who sought me not; 
I said, Here am I, here am I, to a class of men 
which called not upon my name. I have spread 
out my hands all the day to an unruly and dis- 
obedient people, who followed the way which is 
not good, after their own devices.’ 


There were faults, Professor Cheyne thinks, 
on both sides. The Jews were deficient in 
suavity, like Augustine of Canterbury when he 
tried in vain to unite the English and the Welsh 
in one Christian Church ; the Samaritans, on their 
side, had as yet no religious receptivity. But 
what he finds most strange is that the same writer 
(probably) who thus spoke so harshly of the 
Samaritans for refusing to adopt the Jewish law, 
afterwards censuted them for wishing to build a 
And it is the 
more extraordinary that he does so in words 
which logically would destroy also the temple at 
Jerusalem: ‘Thus saith Jehovah, Heaven is my 
What house 
would ye build for me, and what place is my 
habitation? For all this has my hand made, and 
mine is all this, saith Jehovah’ (Is 661: 2), 


central sanctuary of their own. 


throne and earth my footstool. 


The enmity was increasing. Even before the 


arrival of Nehemiah, orthodox Jews in Judzea were 


sufficiently opposed to the Samaritans to use very 
strong language about their religious customs and 
to put their feelings into song. For Professor 
Cheyne believes that it was at this moment that 
Ps 161° was composed. The speaker is ‘the 
personified association of pious Israelites.’ The 
Samaritans are they of whom: he says, ‘Their 
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libations of blood I will not pour out; their — 
(deity’s) names I will not take on my lips.’ — 
Nehemiah’s arrival strengthened this orthodox 
party in Jerusalem. Sanballat and Tobiah were 
driven into open ‘hostility. It was Nehemiah that 
made the first official declaration of war. 


The rest of the acts of Nehemiah are not 
recorded.. Nor do we know the name and the 
religious tendency of the Tirshatha who succeeded 
him. If his successor was willing he was not able 
to cope with the aristocratic Jews who favoured 
an alliance with the Samaritans. The orthodox 
parties in Babylon were scandalized at the state 
of religious indifference into which Palestine fell, 
and Ezra, the scribe, was sent with a strong band 
to Jerusalem. It is the first great certain return 
of Jewish exiles to Palestine. 


What Ezra did in Jerusalem we shall never 
know. For the account transmitted by the 
Chronicler in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
will not stand the tests of historical criticism. In 
particular, the story of the marriage reforms in 
Ezra 9, 10 is full of improbability. ‘Such a 
delicate matter,’ says Canon Cheyne, ‘as the 
alteration of marriage customs cannot have been 
brought about so quickly and in such a rough and 
ready way. That the sight of Ezra, sitting with 
dishevelled hair in a stupor, and then the hearing 
of a solemn liturgical prayer, should have so 
unnerved the people who had married non-Jewish 
wives that they straightway volunteered to turn 
away their wives and their children, and that 
three days afterwards a still larger assembly should 
have gathered in cold, rainy weather in the open 
air, and sanctioned the appointment of a com- 
mission to compel the offenders to carry out this 
resolution, is surely incredible.’ 


Professor Cheyne does not take up this attitude 
out of consideration for Ezra. On the contrary, 
he thinks that Ezra was really much to blame. He 
was at first far too vehement in his language and 


vigorous in his demands. And he expresses a 
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fear ‘that some too pliant persons may have given 
_ way to him.’ If that is so, then, says Professor 
_ Cheyne, Ezra was guilty of a distinct denial of the 


_ Divine fatherhood—a doctrine expressed in the 


IP 


of the Apostle Paul. 


_ very first chapter of the narrative which introduces 
his Law-book. He feels bound to denounce this 


as much as he admires the very different attitude 
Nor can he forget the 
blessings which accrued to the English race 
through the union of a heathen king of Kent with 
a Christian princess from France. It is this recol- 
lection that compels him to ‘shrink with horror’ 
from the conduct of Ezra. 


On the other hand, there were extenuating 
circumstances. It is by the religion of its 
mother that a child is influenced. Now the 
religion of the Samaritan mothers was local and 
unprogressive, being based on ancient custom ; 
whereas the religion of Ezra was a book-religion, 
which to a considerable extent recognized the 
claims of development. His vehemence .and 
rigour were therefore but the excess of his 
religious patriotism. And besides, the men who 
had these foreign wives had turned away the 
Jewish wives of their youth in order to marry 
them. And the prophet ‘Malachi’ mentions the 
sad divisions in families which had then taken 
Malachi feels himself unfit, indeed, to 
reform the abuse, and he (or some not much later 
writer) has added this appendix to his prophecy : 
‘Behold, I send you the prophet Elijah before 
Jehovah’s great and terrible day come. He shall 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come and smite the land with a curse’ (Mal 4°-°). 


place. 


Ezra failed in the matter of the mixed mar- 


riages, and his failure called Nehemiah a second © 


time from Susa to Jerusalem. Nehemiah suc- 
ceeded where Ezra failed. He succeeded because 


he had the royal authority, and because of his — 
great personal qualities. In short, this was the | 
work for which Nehemiah was fitted. Ezra was | 


fitted for other work than this. And now Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, who fears that he may seem to 
have underrated Ezra, represents him as the author 
of two grand achievements. In the first place, 
it was he and the Jews who came from Babylon 
with him that regarded themselves as the true 
Israelites; formed themselves into a national 
assembly—the ideas of the Church and the nation 
being henceforth inseparably fused together ; be- 
came known as the ‘Zion’ of the later chapters of 
Isaiah, the ‘ poor’ and ‘needy’ of the later Psalms, 
and the beginning of the great Jewish Church, 
In the second place, he was the author or at least 
the editor of the Law-book which formed the chief 
portion of the Priestly Code. And it is the 
possession of a written religious Law that has 
enabled the Jewish community to survive the 
centuries of persecution. Therefore, as the com- 
piler or one of the compilers of that Law, Ezra is 
greater than the founder of an empire. 


Professor Cheyne does not deny that this is a 
reconstruction of history. 
it ought to be so. 
such an attempt has arrived, no one who knows 


‘It is so,’ he says, ‘and 
That the right moment for 


the course of recent criticism can deny, and 
historical students will, I believe, recognize that 
the results here given have considerable prob- 
ability.’ 


The second volume of the DICTIONARY OF THE 
BisLE is making steady progress, and should be 
ready in the Spring. It will contain a larger 
proportion of important articles than any other 
volume is likely to contain. The following fall 
within its scope :—‘ Food,’ by Professor Macalister ; 
‘Galatia,’ by Professor Ramsay; ‘God,’ by Pro- 
fessors A. B. Davidson and W. Sanday; ‘Gospels,’ 
by Professor Stanton; ‘Hebrews,’ by Professor 
Bruce; ‘Holy Spirit,’ by Professor Swete ; ‘ Incar- 
nation,’ by Principal Ottley ; ‘ Isaiah,’ by Professor 
Smith; ‘Israel,’ by Professor Ryle; ‘Jacob,’ by 
Professor Driver; ‘ Jerusalem,’ by Lieut.-Col. Con- 
der; ‘Jesus Christ,’ by Professor Sanday. 
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iene R. W. Dale. 


By THE Rev. W. JoHNsTon, B.D., GLascow. 


Durinc his lifetime Dale was a riddle to many, 
and some must have thought him a mere bundle 
of paradoxes. Was he not a High Churchman and 
a secularist, a friend of the Revival and an ardent 
politician, an idealist and a man of affairs? Sym- 
pathetic onlookers discerned, indeed, from the first 
the essential unity, and it was becoming increas- 
ingly plain to others, but the admirable biography 
just published enables us for the first time ade- 
quately to comprehend the man, his work, and 
his thought. 

Dale’s was a singularly complete nature. There 
was intellectual force of a high order, strength of 
will, soundness of judgment, faculty for business. 
With all this there was a genuine religious interest, 
a capacity for understanding and realizing the 
things that are unseen and eternal. But from the 
Life we learn that to a far greater extent than 
one could have imagined possible, Dale was a man 
of feeling. If he argued and persuaded, planned 
and acted, he also loved and suffered. His soul 
thrilled at the touch of truth and circumstance and 
life. A letter from Mr. James, before he went to 
assist him, moved him to irrepressible tears. The 
death of his little Alice darkened his whole life. 
For years he could not trust himself to speak of 
her. The sudden death of his only brother abso- 
lutely crushed him. ‘I have not,’ he wrote, ‘been 
disciplined to die, and a great part of all that I 
was seems to have died in him.’ On the Sunday 
morning when the news came of the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, his 
voice was so changed by horror, indignation, and 
grief, as to be scarcely recognizable. For his fair 
ideal of municipal life he felt a passionate 
enthusiasm, and the mere apprehension that it 
might be stained in the actual, wounded him like 
a dagger. And his spirit was as sensitive in the 
religious sphere. The scenes of the Holy Land 
roused in him an almost oppressive emotion. He 
never went into the pulpit on Easter morning 
without being thrilled by the thought that all 
Western Christendom was exulting in the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord. His zeal for Christian work was 
the outcome, not of conscience, but of compassion. 
The truth he apprehended mastered him, pos- 


sessed his imagination, stirred his feeling. Of the © 


Epistle to the Ephesians he said, ‘Some parts of © 
it intoxicated me: whether I was in the body or 
out of the body I could hardly tell’ He felt 
more than his words could express. When it 
came to writing, the colour had faded and the 


glory was extinguished. Sometimes he was like a — 


dumb man wanting to speak and knowing that he 
cannot. But feeling fluctuates, and he was always 
subject to fits of depression. They came without 
any definite cause, heavy and overwhelming. To 
him it seemed very wonderful that any man should 
have an unbroken vision of God. But though the 
feeling was not constant, it was none the less real 
on that account. It was, indeed, upon this 
spiritual experience that the whole structure of his 
faith and thought rested. He was absolutely 
sincere. His nature was not sophisticated. 
Feeling had fair play. Truth and fact passed 
into feeling and life, life and feeling into truth. 
Unless we keep this ever in view there will be 
much in the man we shall never understand. 
Dale began with an Evangelical religion, but his 
mind was singularly open, both to the ideas of 
other times and lands, and to the currents of 
thought that influenced his own day. And so it 
came to pass that Secularism, Broad Churchism, 
and High Churchism all influenced him. The 
claims of this world, the claims of mind, the 
claims of Christian fellowship in turn laid hold 
of him. 

He had imaginatively reproduced the old Evan- 
gelical thought and experienced the old feeling. 
For him, too, it was absolutely real. He had met 
God in Christ and been redeemed. The religious 
life was actual, wonderful, unique. But this justi- 
fied no neglect or depreciation of what did not lie 
within the circle of the religious experience. God 
who was so real there could not be a shadow else- 
where. Christ who was so near there could not 
have vanished yonder. Duty was not duty if a 
man could escape it at will; God was not God if 
He were not everywhere; Jesus was not Lord if 
over a great part of the world He exercised no 
authority. God must be present outside our 
religious experience ; He must have other institu- 


tions than the Church. If we trust our spiritual 


_ experience, we must trust our experience altogether. 


We must be loyal to our whole nature and to both 
worlds. And so the secular claimed its own, and 


the nation was recognized as of God, and citizen-- 


ship was declared to have its duties. Dale 
believed that the nation, like the family, was a 
Divine institution, and that it had come into 
being, not by any human contract, nor by chance, 
but by the will of God and for the development 
and discipline of character. Nothing in the United 
States displeased him more than the way in which 
honest men neglected their citizen duties. ‘The 
rogues,’ he said, ‘do public work in order to make 
money, and the honest men neglect public work in 
order to save money. Judged by the laws of public 
morality, there is not much to choose between 
them.’ The failure to assert Christ’s authority in 
any sphere was criminal, and must be retrieved. 
All work was sacred in which a man could do the 
will of God, and God’s thought and purpose were 
as wide as life itself. To look after the soul was 
too great a task for any man, and if he laid the 
burden of it on himself he would be able to do no 
work for God. Once when: Dale was asked when 
he meant to quit politics and look after his soul, 
he replied that he had given his soul to Christ to 
look after. ‘He can do it better than I can: my 
duty is to do His will and to leave the rest to 
Him.’ And that answer breathed the very spirit 
of the Master’s teaching. 

But Broad-Churchism, too, laid its hand on 
Dale, and in very much the same way gained an 
influence over him. His spiritual experience, 
because he trusted it so fully, drew him outside 
the religious circle in which it had begun. He 
became conscious of the communion of the saints. 
He recognized the voice of the Christian soul in 
quarters he had deemed alien and outcast. He 
found men whose creed was small, living a 
Christian life, giving when challenged the pass- 
word known only to the soldiers of the Lord. 
He was too honest to deny this, and his sense of 
the reality of the experience that had been his 
helped him to see its independence of much that 
had seemed to support it. So Science and 
Criticism might have their say, and no one 
need fear them. All this was reinforced by the 
intellectual bent of his own nature, by his desire 
to understand and to follow the truth. He would 
not suppress any part of himself, he would be 


loyal to the full revelation of God. And it was 
along these lines that the Broad Church move- 
ment influenced him. He was the friend of his 
neighbour the Unitarian Dr. Crosskey. He was 
willing to admit Unitarians to the membership of 
the Church. There might be saving faith where — 
the divinity of Jesus was denied, and men had no 
right to exclude from the Church any who were in 
Christ. ‘The Christian society which imposes 
any other condition of membership than faith in 
Christ is a sect, and not, in the highest sense of 
the term, a Christian Church. It is a private 
Christian club, it receives persons into member- 
ship, not because they are brethren of Christ, but 
because they are the brethren of Christ professing 
certain religious opinions or observing certain 
religious practices. It is a society not for all 
Christians, but for a particular description of 
Christians. It is a sect—not a Church.’ Dale 
admitted that he held what many would call a 
Broad Church theology, but he preferred to call 


it Deep. His sympathies were with Maurice 
rather than with Stanley. The latter he never 
understood, and though he made_ repeated 


attempts to get the better of his antipathy he 
never succeeded. With Maurice, on the contrary, 
he found himself in growing agreement, and we 
can see plain traces of his influence, echoes even 
of his phrases. 

But Dale’s spiritual experience led his thoughts 
in yet.another direction. From the right as well 
as from the left there came voices that awakened 


sympathetic response in his own heart. Here, 
indeed, he found his deepest affinity. He was 
himself a High Churchman of a sort. High- 


Churchism has four aspects, or elements: a 
spiritual, an ecclesiastical - political, a ritualistic- 
esthetic, and a materialistic-miraculous. These 
elements are kindred and yet alien. Dale’s strong 
common sense, his refusal to shut his eyes to 
plain facts, his respect for intellect, would have 
saved him in any case from being influenced by 
the last. But he saw also how remote it was from 
such a spiritual experience as that in which he 
and the High Churchmen alike rested. The 
doctrine that in Baptism a child receives super- 
natural grace and is made a member of Christ he 
counted a pernicious superstition. Children who 
died young, whether baptized or not, lived with 
God. It was not in this fashion that God laid 
hold of a human life and made it His own. 
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Neither was Dale prepared to exclude a man 


from membership because he did not take part 
in the celebration of the Supper. 


A man might 
refuse as a matter of conscience to take part in 
either sacrament and yet have a clear claim toa 
place in the august society of saints. Dale’s 
loyalty to the idea of the State, his regard for 
citizenship and for the world, his sense of the 
need and right of civil government, kept him 
from that type of thought which seeks to found 
an imperium in imperio, and may even menace 
the well-being of the republic. His strong sense 
of the meaning of the spiritual experience helped 
him here. If Christ was with every little company 
they could manage their own affairs without any 
elaborate polity. For what was practical in this 
connexion he had the most supreme disdain. 
‘Give me a Church polity which is what men 
call practical—a polity which in its completeness 
can be realized—and I am sure that it is some- 
thing different from the ideal polity of that Divine 
society whose Builder and Maker is God.’ The 
Divine Presence was the one essential condition 
for the being of a Church. U0dt Christus, ibi 
ectlesta. For Dale the idea of the Church im- 
plied no federation of individual congregations. 
The unity was purely spiritual, and no power 
could arise covering the whole country and 
rivalling the State. Of any such rivalry he was 
intensely jealous. Just because religion was so 
sacred and the mission of the Church so high, 
the Divine society should not meddle with 
politics. The dominion of the Church over the 
State was perilous to both. It was as citizens 
and not as church members that Christian men 
must achieve their political tasks. Neither was 
Dale attracted by the ritualistic or esthetic aspect 
of the High Church movement. The very im- 
portance he attached to feeling in religion made 
him dread this. 
come of contact with Divine truth, with the very 


_ life of God, but in its general character it did not 
greatly differ from feeling of an entirely different | 


origin. To be stirred by the presence of God, to 


be awed by the majesty Divine, to be soothed by | 


the comfort of an actual redemption, was one 
thing; to be influenced by fine music and 
gorgeous vestments and lofty cathedrals was 
quite another. Such spurious emotions were 
only too easily aroused, and might prevent the 
true religious feeling from ever coming into 
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Religious feeling was the out- | 


being. There remains the spiritual element in 
High-Churchism, and it is this that we find in — 
Dale. He had a high sense of the distinctive 
mission of the Church, its supernatural origin and 
history, its majestic autonomy. This lay behind 
his Disestablishment endeavours. The Church 
should be free: “it needed no other guidance 
than that of its own spiritual Head. There 
was in the Church a true Divine Presence. 
Among all who shared this there was, and ought 
to be more fully, a union and communion of 
saints. 
of different Churches was not merely a pleasant 
luxury but an important aid to religious know- 
ledge and spiritual growth. Dale felt the spell 


.of Newman, and for Pusey he had a great 


admiration. When he finished the first two 
volumes of Pusey’s Life he ‘closed the book 
with a deep impression of the nobleness and 
massiveness of his nature, and feeling more than 
ever that the power of God was in him.’ A 
manual of intercessory prayer compiled by one 
of the Cowley Fathers he made use of in his 
private devotions. It was in his doctrine of the 
Supper that Dale made his most obvious, though 
not perhaps his closest, affiliation with the High 
Churchmen. When we come to the Lord’s table, 
we come, he declared, not to give but to receive. 


‘The act of Christ when He places these elements 


in our hands is a spiritual reality. It represents a 
real transfer of power.’ In the Eucharist Christ 
communicated to the Church the eternal life that 
is in Him. But the sacraments might be dis- 
pensed by any member of the Church, for they 
belonged to the Church and not to a priest- 
hood. 

And just as Dale thus summed up in himself 
the movements of the time, so he sympathetically 
appreciated very diverse elements of the past. 
The Greek and the Latin elements in the Church 
doctrine both had a hold of him, the one on the 
metaphysical side and the other on the practical 
and the political. They were fused together by 
his sense of sin and his mysticism rather than 
by any very rigorous intellectual synthesis, much 
as they had been in the Church itself. He began 
from the Latin side, from the Atonement, which 


| had been the first thing with the Evangelicals, and 


he worked back to the Incarnation, where his 
intellectual interests chiefly lay. But the deepest 
elements in his conception of God were not 


Religious fellowship between Christians 
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_ of Christ as from his experience of the life and work 


of Jesus, and from that consciousness in good 
men which had been made possible by the Christ 
living and abiding in their hearts. ‘A great 
sorrow brings with it wonderful discoveries of the 
tenderness, depth, and constancy of human 
affection, and therefore of the infinite love of 
God ; 
that is most gracious in man reveals God.’ 
‘The children cannot be better than the 
Father.’ ‘God Himself could not be our Con- 
soler unless in a very real and deep sense the 
sorrows of the creation caused Him grief.’ All 
our personal affections are but parables of Divine 
things. But from the idea of God thus gained 
Dale never thoroughly worked back to the 
conception of the Atonement. No one, indeed, 
understood better the difference between experi- 
ence and speculation, but probably few would 
draw the line quite where he did. Experience 
does verify all that entered into his essential 
belief, but not quite all the speculation with which 
it had come to be associated in his mind. . He 
began at the Calvinistic standpoint, and though 


_ he often assailed it he never really abandoned it, 


and as he grew older he became more conscious 
of his real affinity with it. His conception of 
Justification answered exactly to Calvin’s, and 
one fancies there are even echoes of Calvin’s 
words. He was not a Calvinist if by that we 
mean one who held all the points of a fully- 
developed Calvinism, but he was a Calvinist in as 
far as he clung firmly to those great thoughts that 
lie behind the system and give it its power. His 
genuine religious experience, as all such experi- 
ence must, inevitably took this form. He 
was an Arminian in as far as Arminianism 
was the protest of common sense against 
the exaggeration of Calvinistic principles. If 
we were to describe him in the most modern 
way we should say that there were many elements 
of Ritschlianism in him. The reaction from 
individualism, the distrust of Natural Theology, 
the vision of God in Christ, the refusal to rest 
faith on anything else than revelation, the rooting 
of theology in life, the practical social interest, the 
frank acceptance of’science and criticism, all these 
marks of the school find a place in him. The 
strain of mysticism affiliates him with Herrmann 
rather than with Ritschl himself. But he is 
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derived so much from his doctrine of the Person 


for man is the image of God, and all 


divided from the Ritschlians by his metaphysical 
tendencies. 

In Ethics Dale felt the charm of the Catholic 
ideal, and he thought the beauty of Newman’s 
vision of the saintly life enough to tempt the 
angels from their thrones. Yet he could not yield 
to that ideal. 
too lightly and missing heaven. Its fascination 
was of a kind not to be found in the four Gospels. 
Of the larger ethics we call politics he had a 
master’s knowledge, and never does he impress us 


more with his intellectual resource and practical. 


sagacity than when dealing with the questions 
that arise in that sphere. Although a staunch 
Liberal he was never a strong party man, and he 
was always guided by ethical and religious con- 
siderations. His Liberalism was of the new and 
imperialistic type. He believed in peace ‘at any 
price, even at the price of war.’ He had a lofty 
idea of our imperial mission, and thought that 
peremptory and forcible intervention in the affairs 
of a foreign state might be abundantly justified. 
‘With nations, as with individuals, the power to 
confer a benefit or to avert an injury is inseparably 
associated with the duty of using it. He 
welcomed any extension of imperial territory 
where our rule might establish order and justice in 
the place of strife and iniquity. He was willing 
to extend largely the limits within which the 
collective action of the State should replace 
individual enterprise. The object, he believed, of 
all social and political speculation was to discover 
how the life of the working man might be made 
happier. As regarded the individual ethic he 
never ceased to lay the greatest stress upon the 
importance‘of conduct. But as he grew older 
he. felt more and more the difficulty of 
keeping in the right path. Duty was not less 
imperative than before, but even in its plainest 
guise it was harder than he had thought, and 
grace was more wonderful and more welcome. 
Character was always more than truth, but it was 
not easy to gain or keep. ‘The ice cracks in 
such unexpected places—the ship is so apt to 
strike on rocks when the chart gave no warning of 
them—that mere safety seems to me a much 
greater reason for thankfulness than it used to 
be. To do some great thing is the craving of 
early ambition: to do quiet duty honestly and 
without serious falls satisfies the heart when youth 
disappears.’ So he wrote at fifty. Twelve years 


TE 


It was in the air, touching earth 
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_ later he declared that as he grew older he thought 


more and more of the perils of living. Toa friend 


he wrote: ‘What thankfulness ought you and I 


. that we have been brought thus far 
without wreck. ... Merely to have been kept 
from ruin seems to me so great a thing.’ There 
indeed we have a note of the very ethic of 
Jesus. 

At the basis of Dale’s own character there lay a 
passionate ethical strenuousness and an exalted 
religious faith. This was his inheritance from the 
heroic days of Congregationalism. For these days 
were not yet remote when he was young. He had 
talked with men who had been driven from their 
homes, and had faced the danger of being stoned 
or beaten for conscience’ sake. He had preached 
in chapels that were meanly built and obscure in 
situation, because those who built them might 
have to meet the ban of the magistrate or the fury 
of the mob. Dale’s imagination was kindled, his 
heart fired. Duty was lord. His own most 
cherished ideals he repeatedly set aside when they 
seemed to him to clash with what he ought plainly 
to do. Yet he was no ascetic, and he could not be 
called an austere man. Hehada pleasant humour 
and loved the world. The traditional conception 
of Puritanism he thought incorrect. The later 
evangelical idea of worldliness he did not think 
had had any hold on the Puritans in their best 
days. He never presumed on his great position. 
He was patient and conciliatory, willing to wait for 
years even in matters about which he greatly cared. 
The modesty with which he entered upon his 
ministry was as beautiful as the self-criticism with 
which it closed was pathetic. When in 1891 he 
came back to his people after a long’and serious 
illness these were his words: ‘During these 
months of silence I have seen with humiliation 
and pain how great have been the defects of my 
past ministry; and while I thank God for the 
long-suffering and for the great mercy that he has 


to have. . 
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shown to me in permitting me to stand once more — 
. . I tremble lest I should again be 


in this place . 
unfaithful. .. . I ask you, as my life has been 
prolonged in answer to your prayers, to entreat 


harbour, I was brought back to the stormy and 
perilous seas of this present life; entreat Him so 
to enrich me with His grace that in my personal 
life I may be more humble, more tender, more 
gentle, more upright, more unselfish, more devout.’ 
Yet few men had less need to make such a request. 
More than most he had escaped the dangers which 
beset a man in his position. He had no jealousy 
of another’s success, and gave ungrudging expres- 
sion to his appreciation.. He was equally loyal 
and affectionate to the old man whom he served in 
his youth, and the young man who helped him 
when he grew old. He never sacrificed the 
interests of new congregations and new districts to 
his own, but sent away members whom he loved 
and honoured when he thought they could serve 
God better elsewhere. His. kindred and _ his 
friends he loved with all his heart, and he was 
never afraid of expecting too much from earthly 
affection. Behind all lay his love to God, his 
passion for Jesus Christ in whom he had seen the 
Father. A great character, Christian to the core, 
and essentially Protestant in type. While he lived 
his influence was in a measure lessened by our 
differences in Church and State. Now that he has 
gone and there remains only his work and the fair 


record of his life, Christian men everywhere will 


recognize how brave and true was the comrade 
now serving in the unconquerable army, and since 
he has passed whither the sound of our strife is 
hushed he will take his place among the teachers 
of the holy Catholic Church, and in his words men 
will find the light and peace of the life eternal. 


~. 


God to defend me from sin and from making ship- — | 
wreck of faith, so that neither you nor I may have © 


/ reason to regret that when I had come so near to — 
the happy shores, and was just coming into the 


« 
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to Expository Times Guihs 7 ible Study. 


AS already intimated, the subjects of study for 
the session 1898-99 are the First Book of Psalms - 


(Psalms i—xli.) and the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
Those who desire to study one or both of these 

portions of Scripture between November 1898 and 

June 1899 are invited to send their name and 


_ address to the Editor of THe Expository TIMEs, 


There is no fee or other obligation. The purpose 
of the Guild is to encourage systematic study of 
Holy Scripture as distinguished from the mere 
reading of it, and the conditions are made as 
simple as possible. The best commentary available 
should be used. There are excellent editions of 
both books in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Colleges.’ 
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Greek, he will know that Delitzsch’s (Hodder & 
Stoughton) or Cheyne’s Psaéms (Kegan Paul) are 
scholarly and suggestive, while an edition of a 
portion of St. Peter by the late Professor Hort has 
just been published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Students are invited to send short papers as the 
result of their study, and the best of these papers 
will be published, one at least every month if 
found suitable. And the writers of those papers 
that are accepted will be asked at the end of the 
year to select a volume out of a list which Messrs, 
T. & T. Clark will furnish. 
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The Greek of Be Early Church and (Be Pagan Ritual, 


By Prorgssor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., ABERDEEN. 


XI. PROPITIATION AND EXPIATION. 


Wuen the punishment has been inflicted the 
sufferer propitiates the god or goddess (ciAacdev(or) 
Myrépav *Avderiv, thaodpevos Kal cdyapiotar, €tha- 
cero Tov Oedv, ciAacapevy edroyet Myrpi). This verb 
is rare in the New Testament, and much more 
frequent in the Old. The thought which lies in 
it, according to its ordinary sense, was too material 
for the spirit of Christianity. The process of 
propitiating the god is described in one case, in 
which the guilty person had offended by eating 
the sacred flesh of the goat; ‘by purifications and 


sacrifices, I propitiated the Lord’ (xafapmots Kat 
Ouoias <[ikacduny tov K]vpuov). Some kind of 
gift or offering may be understood as the means of 
propitiation in every case; the public statement 
and confession on a s#é/é was apparently a sufficient 
acknowledgment and propitiation; in others, the 
inscription and confession were engraved on the 
basis supporting the gift dedicated to the god. 
Thus the favour of the god was bought with a gift ; 

and it may be in order to avoid this suggestion that 
the word is rather avoided in the New Testament. 

It ‘occurs in Lk 181%, where the publican says, 
‘May God be propitiated towards me, the sinner’ 


(6 @eds dobnri pou 7S dpaptwdd), and in He 21% 
‘To make propitiation for the sins of the people’ 
(cis 75 iAdoxer Oar Tas épaptias rod Naod).? 

In making propitiation for the Christian’s sins, 
Christ himself is the propitiatory gift; and hence 
He is called the iAacpés wept tov duaptiOv Huaev in 
t Jn 2? 42, and idaorjpuov in Ro 3%.? To the 
Christians Christ is the only propitiatory offering 
to purify their sins. These terms require a note. 
itacpos, formed like cabappds, is not found in the 
inscriptions, but is used several times by Plutarch, 

e.g. Solon, 12, thacpots Tist Kat Kabappots Kai Spicer; 
both xafappds (found in C.B., No. 42), and iiacpos 
are rather too literary in type to be common in 
inscriptions. tacrijpuov is more the type of word 
likely to be used. in the epigraphic style. Just as 
the monument of dedication and thanksgiving to 
the god is called cixapiorjpioy (see sec. iil.),? so 
we might expect that the actual offering by which 
the god is propitiated should be called iAaoripror. 
The word, though not as yet found in the hieratic 
documents, occurs as the supposed inscription on 
an offering dedicated to Athena of Ilium as a 
propitiation by the Greeks at Troy (iAaorijpioy 
*Ayaol TH “AOnva 7H “TAuddu). Dio Chrysostom, 
who describes this supposed offering in his speech 
to the people of Ilium (xl. 121; Arvz.1. p. 146) was 
accustomed to the hieratic language of Asia Minor, 
his own country; and we cannot doubt that he 
uses for this imaginary dedication a form of words 
with which his hearers were familiar. We may, 
therefore, confidently expect that, when discoveries 
increase, this word will be found actually engraved 
on the basis of a dedication. 

Again, a sacrifice or gift dedicated to bring 
salvation, or to give thanks for salvation, is called 
cwtypiov; thus Lerodian iv. 4, on the death of 
Geta, Caracalla, mpookuvetras pibas éavtov és yhv 
here all 
the terms are technical hieratic terms (é0Aoyéo, 
XaploTypLov, TpocKvvodpar), and so also must cwr%prov 
be. It is in this sense that cwryjpiov is used in 
Lk 2° 36 Ac 28%; Eph 6! ;: at: is’ not a mere 
variation of owrypia (according to the Authorized 


c / / + f % / 
@pohoyet TE XAPLaTy pla eOve TE TWTYPLA 5 


1 Deissmann points out (Mewe Bibelstudien, p. 52) that the 
only other parallel that occurs to this use of ihdoxesOar éuap- 
rlas is in the inscriptions of Xanthos. 

* The analogies quoted seem to show that lAacripioy is 
noun, not adjective, in this place ; though some distinguished 
scholars prefer to make it an adjective. 

3 xapioryptov is very common in epigraphy, 
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owrnpla., 

On _ these grounds we must concitae that 
itacripuov was a technical term, indicating the 
offering or dedication by which expiation is 
attained, #e. among the Christians Christ. 

Similarly, as the verb Avw was used in the sense 
of expiating one’s faults, so Avrpov was the sacrifice 
whereby the expiation was effected (sec. vill. p. 6); 
and to the Christians Christ was the Avrpov (Mt 
202°) Mk»107*), 

The process of cure after the god was propitiated 
is hardly ever referred to in the class of inscriptions 
here discussed ; the interest of the Azeron was not 
primarily medical, as at the temple of Asklepios 
at Epidauros. Only in one case, Charite, having 
met with an accident, was treated with incantations 
by the priestess, and paid her vow (zepirropa 
cxotca Kal éaobeioa id ris tepelas edynv, Athen. 
Mittheil., 1887, p. 254). In this case Charite’s 
illness was not understood by her to be a chastise- 
ment. She had an accident; she vowed a gift if 
she were cured ; the priestess cured her by chant- 
ing hieratic formulz over her; she paid her vow. 
This sense of ead is not elsewhere found, and 
the aorist passive is unknown; but the meaning 
seems certain, as Professor J. H. Wright points 
out. The verb elsewhere means to charm away 
a spell, to disenchant. 


XII. THE CONFESSION. 


The confession of the sin is in the pagan in- 
scriptions expressed by déuoAoyéw, or, more com- 
monly, éfouodoyéoua.4 These are characteristic 
Christian words. 
Ac 1918, where many of the new Ephesian 
converts came ‘confessing and declaring their 
deeds’ (€oporoyovpevor Kat dvayyéddovtes Tas 
mpdges airdv). Their action seems to be exactly 
what they had been accustomed to regard as the 
proper procedure in their pagan belief; they confessed 
their wrong actions (zpd&eas used in a bad sense 
here) and made proclamation of them, probably 
in the Ney of warning to others. ‘Confessing 
their sins’ (€€ouodoyelo bar ras duaprias) is a typical 
Christian phrase ; and public confession is urged 
by James (51°) as a duty on all (é€opodoyeiobe 


* ouohoyéw (Lk 22°) has a different sense, ‘he con- 
sented.’ duodoyéw has usually the sense of acknowledging 
something honourable; but duodoyGuer ras amaprias 


(1 Jn 1°). 


a 


An interesting case occurs in— 
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z GANJAos Tas dwaprias), precisely as it was often 
= demanded by the gods. ‘The idea that a guilty 
person was ‘sent (to the temple) to make confession’ | 


(rebels[eis d0]Ao[y]éav), occurs in C.B., No. 51 


(where the restoration has high probability, but 


is not certain); similarly, in He 3}, Christ is 
dpxtepéa THs Suodoyias Huav. 

Some of the Cnidian formulz of execration are 
instructive as to the importance attached to con- 
fession. Thus in one case ‘may Antigone go up to 
(the shrine of) Demeter, consumed with the fire 
(of fever) and confessing her sin’: ze. may punish- 
ment be sent on her by the goddess, and force her 
to go to the temple, and confess her sin, and seek 
forgiveness: dvaZae “Avtvydvy 7a(p)Adparpa mempy- 
péva eouor{oy}ou[uev]a:1 the term ‘go up’ is 
regularly: used of going to the temple in the 
hieratic inscriptions of Asia Minor. Another 
example is, ‘may he bring to Demeter (the things 
which he has stolen, clothes, etc.), he himself and 
any other that has my property, consumed with 
fever and confessing his sin.’ It is characteristic 
of the way in which the Greeks tended to turn 
solemn religious ideas into a commonplace or a 
jest, that these formulas of execration seem to be 
at Cnidos often little more than advertisements of 
lost property. 


XIII. THE ANNOUNCEMENT AND WARNING. 


In the inscriptions of Dionysopolis the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is a public confession 
and announcement engraved on a s#é/é, either as a 
warning that he who sins will have the s¢é/é and 
its inscription as an example (ee tyv orjAnv 
é€eumAdpwov), or as an order and command not to 
despise the god (rapayyéAAw waou py Karadpovelv 
tov Ocod). This use of rapayyédAw is very common 
in Luke and Paul; eg. 1 Ti 6!, rots rAoveious 
mapayyerXe put) tynAoppovetv. The use of éepmadd- 
pwov cannot be paralled from the Bible; but it 
occurs in Ignatius in the first quarter of the second 
century (see Lightfoot, Jenatius and Ffolycarp, 


1 So Dr. Wuensch ingeniously reads in No. 3536 (Bechtel, 
Dialektuischr.), except that he has the incorrect active voice 
éfouonfoy}oi[c]a (against Newton and Bechtel). He fails to 
observe that the middle voice is regular in the compound 
verb ; and hence restores in No. 3537 ¢é[o“ooy]@v, where 
Sir C. Newton (followed by Bechtel) more correctly restores 
é[ayopev]wv, comparing Plutarch, de Sz. 168D eEaryopever 
Twas duaprlas avrod (a common Septuagint usage). But 
possibly the Cnidian writer of 3537 used bad Greek; and 
Wuensch’s restoration might be thus possible. 


; / 

i. p. 296, ii. p. 34), and its employment there 
has been actually turned into an argument that 
the Epistles attributed to Ignatius must be late, 
for this use of the Latin word in Greek could 
not be early. The Roman legal term exemplar 
became familiar to the natives, and was probably 
adopted in the temple formulz as early as the 
first century, though the three inscriptions, C.B., 
46-48, which contain it, cannot well be earlier 
than the second century, and might possibly be 
as late as the third. 

The use of xaradpoveiv in the New Testament is 
common, but does not offer any close parallel to 
the epigraphic phrase ‘ despise the god,’ 

In the Katakekaumene the facts are much the 
same, but the formule are different. An inscribed 
stélé is erected at the temple (éyypadov éorycar, 
or [eypa]Wa kal avéo[rnoa tHv|] oTHAqv),? or an altar 
with inscription is erected (avéornoay tov Bwpov, 
aveOnkay Tov Bwpudv). 

In the Katakekaumene the worshipper often 
ends by blessing the god (sec. iv.) ; and hence the 
stélé, which bears the inscription, is called ‘a 
blessing’ in one case, évéOyKxa edAoyiay Oru eyevounv 
ddAdKAnpos (C.B., No. 52). By a similar figure the 
present of money, accompanied. with a blessing, 
made by the Church of Corinth, is called their 
‘blessing’ (2 Co 9°, tiv mpoxarnyyeApévyy edAoytav 
bpov). 

In one case, ‘ bearing witness’ is substituted for 
‘blessing’ (see sec. xv.). 

The szé/é is also called a dedication (ieporo(¢) nua) ; 
and the phrase is zovety 7d ieporo(i)nua. Like 
o7TyjAn, this word does not occur in the New 
Testament, in which such testimonies would be 
wholly out of place. 


XIV. THe CoMMAND OF GoD. 


Probably the most characteristic and frequently 
recurring feature in the Anatolian votive inscrip- 
tions is the influence exercised by the Divine 
command. Slaves are set free (C.B., No. 37, 
39), dedications of statues are made (C.B., No. 
a7) etc. 

According to the command of the god, xara tiv 
éxitaynv Tod Jeod (or THs Geod, or a special deity is 
named). This is the commonest phrase; ‘and it 


2 This inscription is not restored properly in Smyrn. 
Mouseion, No. Try’. 

3Tt probably, but not certainly, belongs to the Dionys- 
opolis district. 
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‘ _ is a relic of the primitive purely theocratic form of | 


government, when the life of the population round 


the central Azeron was guided mainly by the will of 


the god declared through his priests or prophets’ 


(COB. p. 134): 
. > a 
The Pauline phrases, kar’ émuraynv rod aiwviov 
@cod, Or Tod cwTHpos Hydv Oeod, form an exact 


parallel to car’ émuraynv to} Kuplov Tupdvvou Aids 
(le Bas-Wadd., No. 667), and many similar phrases. 


The word émray? is not used in the Bible except 
in the letters of Paul. 

In some cases the Divine command was given 
when the worshipper had voluntarily sought advice : 
‘I asked the god: I erected to the Mother of the 
gods a sté/é, blessing thy powers’ (épéryoa rov Gedy" 
dvéornoa Mntpt bedv oryAqv €(d)AoySv cov Tas Suvdp- 
(cus). The expression here is elliptical, and evidently 
implies, ‘The god demanded from me a s# for 
the Mother.’ In many cases where the word is 
not used, it is probable that such a question was 
addressed to the god, and that the émray7 
followed. 

In sepulchral inscriptions the diardocopar is 
quite a technical term in the inscriptions of South- 
Western Asia Minor (especially at Aphrodisias), in 
the sense of ‘to give directions by will,’ a sense 
which occurs sometimes in literature (Plutarch, de 
lat. viv. iii. p. 1129a; Anth. Pal. xi. 133, 3); and 
dvatayat are the stipulations in the last will and 
testament engraved on the tombstone.!. According 
to Judeich, these directions are called in one in- 
scription (C\Z.G., 4300), Oeiar dvarayat; and in a 
Trallian inscription 1a diatdypara Kal of marpror 
vopo. denote ‘the testamentary directions on the 
tombstone and the old-standing laws of the country’ 


(Bull. Corresp. Hellén. v., 1881, p. 344). dvardgers 


is used in a similar sense. 


1T quote almost verbatim from ‘Judeich’ in Altertiimer 
von Fierapolis, by Humann, etc., 1898, p. 111. 


N o example which can be placed on a par: 
with these seems to occur in the New Testamen 


| But G. Hirschfeld,? following L. Ross, held that 
Svardooouwat and the cognate nouns in all the above- 


mentioned class of inscriptions refer, not to the 
directions given inthe will of the deceased, but to. 
an ancient law of the country (of warp.oe vdpor) re- 


enacted by the Roman emperors (Oefar Siarayat); 


and dvardypara is the regular translation of man- 


data, the instructions and charges given by the 


emperors to provincial governors. In this sense 
Luke and Paul frequently use diardocopa, Sia- 
ticow, Siarayyn (twice), Sudraypa (He 118 of the 
Egyptian king), for the law and instructions given 
by God or by Christ to all Christians (6 Kuptos 
Suéragev, 1 Co 914; rH Tod @cod duaray7, Ro 137), 
or by Paul himself to his churches,er to a sub- 
ordinate official (1 Co 717 10% 16}, Ti 15). 

In C.B., No. 38, we find a foundling who was ex- 
posed in accordance with a vision (kara dv[ap éxre- 
Oévra], ov d[i]eOappev Necxynddp[os}). The phrase, 
Kata dévap, expressive of a revelation of the Divine 
will, occurs in Matthew, eg. 2”, ypnpaticbevres kar 
dvap pn avaxdpiyar mpos ‘Hpwdnv. This phrase was 
felt to be out of keeping with the character of 
Christian revelation, for it is used only in the first 
two chapters of Matthew, which partake more of 
the nature of popular tradition, and in the message 
of Pilate’s wife (271°). Elsewhere the word dpaya 
(pacts and évéavov much less characteristic) is 
substituted, which are not known in the religious 
language. Was dvap felt to approximate too near 
to popular superstition, and the more general term 
dpaya substituted, even where a dream is clearly 
meant (as in Ac 16%10 189)? 

The demand which was in many cases made by 
the god (see sec. x.) was one of the forms in which 
his commands were expressed. 


* Konigsherger Studien, 1885, i., p. 121 f. 


GENESIS iv. 7. 
A we thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and 
wf f thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door: and 
- unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over 
a mi,’ 
. _ EXPOosITION. 

“If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?’— 
God seeks by private remonstrance to bring him to his 
senses concerning the danger which threatens him. The 

_ question (v.) is put to him to direct his attention to his 
own heart, and to the roots there to be found of his distorted 

_ gestures. When man has once made room for evil within, 
there is but one step from inward to outward evil-doing ; 
the sinful act crouches greedily like a beast of prey at the 


door of his heart till he should step out and fall a victim to 


) it—Derirzscu. 

‘If thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door.’— 
Or ‘stn is at the door (cf. Pr 9™) a lurker.’ Sin is com- 
pared to a ravenous beast lying in wait for its prey ; perhaps 
a lion is here intended (cf. t P 58). This is the ordinary 
explanation of the verse. It is possible, however, that the 
text is corrupt. The mention of the ‘ Zowse door’ is strange, 
and the lion can hardly be described as lurking outside the 
door of a dwelling-place. Dillmann suggests an emenda- 
tion by which ‘sin’ would be figuratively depicted as a 
woman who tempts or leads astray.—SPURRELL. 

‘Unto thee shall be his desire.’—The word translated 
desire is particularly appropriate to express the temptations 
by which sin entices and attacks the heart; it describes 
graphically the voluptuous delight with which the demon 
of allurement approaches human weakness and passion,— 
IXALISCH. 

‘And thou shalt rule over him.’—Drive away and 
conquer the sin that is pressing thee by banishing ill- 
humour, and not allowing thyself to be hurried on to evil 
deeds. —KNOBEL. 

In the concluding words 47 refers to the croucher, by 
which figure sin, as impelling to its own incorporation in an 
outward act, is represented. We certainly expect that God 
should rather require of Cain that he should suppress the 
passion fermenting within him; but the ruling over sin 
demanded from him consists in keeping closed the door 
which still forms a barrier between the ill-feeling and the 
criminal act, and in thus struggling to keep down sinful 
thoughts lest he should be driven by them into crime. 
Moral self-control is so far possible to the natural man even 
since the fall. —D£LI?zscH. 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
Er 
What crouches at the Door? 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
In the world’s childhood God spoke to men as 
to children. There were no words then framed to 


If 


he ees Tat Commentary. 
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express abstract conceptions. 
by pictures. 


Men were taught 
But childlike as they were, those 
early men had consciences, and they did under- 


stand one abstraction, and that was sin. They 
knew the difference between good and evil. God 
made it clear to Cain that his sacrifice was rejected 
because it was that of an evil-doer. The key to 
the meaning of the passage is to remember that 
it describes what happens after, and because of, 


wrong-doing. All depends on ‘If thou doest not — 


well.’ Zhen ‘sin lieth at the door.’ The picture 
is of the wrong-doer’s sin lying at his door like a 
crouching tiger ready to spring, and, if it springs, 
fatal. Then the words spoken to Eve are, by a 
bold metaphor, transferred to this relationship, 
and, in horrible parody of wedded union and love, 
we have the picture of the sin that was thought of 
as crouching at the sinner’s door like a wild beast 
now wedded to him. It has a kind of tigerish, 
murderous desire after him, while he is to subdue 


and control it. 


1. First think of the wild beast we tether to our 
doors by our wrong-doing. We talk of ‘responsi- 
bility,’ ‘guilt,’ and ‘consequences that can nevér 
be effaced.’ All these terms are implied in the 
metaphor. We are apt to think that when an évil 
deed is done it passes away and leaves no results. 
The lesson taught here is that every deed is 
immortal. Its guilt is on our heads. Its con- 
sequences have to be experienced by us. Your 
deed of a moment, forgotten as soon as done, lies 
there at your door. It is debited to your account, 
and stands inscribed against you for ever. Think 
how you would like it if all your deeds from your 
childhood, all your follies, your vices, your evil 
thoughts, impulses, and actions were made visible 
and embodied before you. ‘They are there though 
you do not see them yet. One day you will find 
out that they are. For this is the law, ‘Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 
There is no seed which does not sprout in the 
harvest of the moral life. Every deed germinates 
according to its kind. We all have consciences. 
We all have memories. We all know how deeds 
long forgotten have an awful power of rising again 
after long years. Your memory has in it everything 
you ever did. You are writing your biography on 
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could God look with delight upon an offering | 
which the offerer himself did not regard with — 
unalloyed satisfaction? Is not jealousy a sign of — 


the fleshly tables of your heart, and one day it will 
all be spread out before you, and you will be bid 
to read it and say what you think of it. What an 


awful menagerie of unclean beasts some of us have 
at our doors! What sort of creatures have you at 
yours P 

2. The longing of sin towards the sinner. A 
man is mated to his wickedness, and it has an 
unhallowed longing for him. Every evil done 
exercises a fascination over him which makes it 
easier to do it again. All sin has an awful power 
of perpetuating itself. As the prophet says of the 
doleful creatures in his vision, ‘None of them 
shall want her mate.’ ‘None is barren among 
them.’ 

3. The command is also a promise, ‘Thou 
shalt rule over it.’ Cain knew what it was to war 
against the wild creatures and tame some of them 
for his use. And the Divine voice says, so rule 
over this wild beast that is threatening you. If 
men are not to be torn in pieces, they must master 
the animal that is in them. But can man do this? 
When the body can eliminate poison from its veins 
by its own energy. But what God commands 
God enables us to do. And the words point on 
through the ages to the fact that God’s own Son 
came down from heaven, like an athlete into the 
arena, to fight with and overcome the grim wild 
beasts, our passions and our sins, and to lead them 
transformed in the fee leash of His love. 


108, 
By M. M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc. 


r. It is evident that Cain’s heart was no longer 
pure. It had a criminal propensity which made 
the acceptance of his offering impossible. Yet 
Cain was grateful to God. He brought Him of 
his produce as a mark of his gratitude. He valued 
His applause, and His displeasure cast a gloom 
over his soul. He must then have sinned against 
man, not God. Envy and jealousy had filled his 
heart when he contrasted his toilsome life with the 
pleasant existence of Abel. With incessant exer- 
tion and anxiety, dependent on the skies, he 
gained a scanty subsistence, whilst his brother 
enjoyed a life of security and abundance. And 
while he envied Abel’s prosperity he despised his 
idleness. Hatred and jealousy took root in his 
heart. Joy at his own success was embittered by 
the aspect of his brother’s greater affluence. How 


a dissatisfied mind? Could, then, Cain’s gratitude 


be pure and noble? The rejection of his offering . 


was a proof of Cain’s sinful disposition. 


2. It was an admonition to banish low senti- 


ments from his heart. One evil deed is always 


the parent of other and greater sins. It is difficult 


to arrest the power of wickedness. Envy ended 
in murder. The noxious root matured a poison- 
ous fruit ; moral disease finished with moral death. 
Sin has the irresistible propensity of attacking the 
heart of man, and an eternal warfare is roused in 
his bosom from the moment that sin first enters it. 
But every human heart encloses the seed of evil, 
so this struggle agitates every man. It is the 
principal task of his spiritual existence to conquer 
in these combats. Therefore God said to Cain, 
more in encouragement than in reproach, ‘Thou 
shalt rule over it’; it was still in his power to 
obtain a triumph; if he could not destroy the 
enemy he could disarm him and prevent his pro- 
gress. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Acceptable Sacrifice. —We know what the Cain offering 
is because we have presented the like ourselves. We have 
prayed ; and then have complained, just as the Jews did, 
that it has all been in vain, that no good has come of it. We 
have made sacrifices, and we have wondered that we got no 
reward for them. Perhaps we have been angry that, being 
so good, we have not been more favoured by fortune and 
circumstances, Perhaps we have been angry that, trying so 
hard to make ourselves good, we have succeeded so little. 
Perhaps we have had a general notion that God could not be 
persuaded to be gracious to us and to forgive us, in spite of 
all the sacrifices we have offered, and that we must try others 
which are more costly. In all cases, the countenance has 
fallen ; in all cases, we have gone forth with thoughts that 
were anything but gracious and brotherly to our fellow-men. 
We have thought of them as more in the favour of Heaven, 
on one ground or another, than we were; we have felt 
envious and spiteful to them, if we have done them no actual 
mischief. Assuredly, this is the Cain spirit in us all; 
assuredly, we have often been led by it ; and if so, have we 
not had a proof, the clearest that could be given, that it was 
not an arbitrary Being we were opposing, but a righteous 
and gracious Being? Was not our sin that we szpposed Him 
to be an arbitrary Being, whom we, by our sacrifices and 
prayers, were to conciliate? Was not this ¢4e false notion 
which lay at the root of all our discontent, of all the evil 
thoughts and acts which sprung out of it? We did not begin 
with trust, but with distrust ; we did not worship God be- 
cause we believed in Him, but because we dreaded Him— 
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Him not to come near us.—F, De Maurice, 


erefore none could be admitted to the sacrifice of Hercules 
o were dwarfs, and none to those of merry Bacchus who 
>. sad and pensive. An excellent truth may be drawa 


: God. Vi GuRNALL. 


THE offering of Cain was like a beautiful present, but 
there was no sorrow for sin in it—no. asking for pardon— 
and so God would not receive it. 


beautiful little volume, prettily bound. It was a present, 
purchased with the pocket-money which he had been for 
weeks saving for his mother’s birthday ; and now she would 
‘not have it. But she did take the needle-book and purse 
which her httle daughter presented to her. Why did she 
refuse the beautiful gift of her boy? He had been naughty 
—selfish, passionate, false,—and had not at all repented ; 
and so, when he brought his offering, she put it gently on 
one side, saying, ‘No, Charlie.’ He turned away sullenly, 
muttering that he did not care, and beginning to cherish 
feelings of a bad kind towards his sister. But after a while 
he came to himself—stole into the room, flung himself on 
her shoulder, confessed his fault with tears, and found 
favour with his mother. By and by she whispered tenderly, 
‘You may bring your present.” So God acted with Cain, 
_ but he would persist in obduracy of heart.—W. ADAMSON. 


a Mice iia a BN 


Sin at the door.—Sin is like a wild beast, beautiful in 
outward seeming, lithe and graceful in its motions ; its feet 
shod with velvet, its strength robed in a coat of many 
colours. It is like a stealthy, crouching beast, lurking in 
ambush, stealing unheard and unseen from thicket to thicket, 
or gliding softly through the long tangled grass, availing 
itself of every inequality of the ground, hiding behind every 
trunk or bush, approaching its victim like a fate—silent, 
invisible, unerring.—S. Cox. 


WE are all apt to be deceived by the imagination that 


when an evil deed is done it passes away and leaves no . 


permanent results. The lesson taught the childlike primi- 
tive man here, at the beginning, before experience had 
accumulated instances which might demonstrate the solemn 
truth, was that every human deed is immortal, and that the 
transitory evil thought, or word, or act, which seems to fleet 
by like a cloud, has a permanent being, and hereafter haunts 
the life of the doer, as a real presence. If thou doest not 
well, thou dost create a horrible something which nestles 


ee 


sired His presence, but because we wished to | 


E heathen had a notion that the gods would not accept j 
crifice of any but those who were like themselves ; and 


from this folly: he that would please God must be like 
| they will save us if we are wise. 


‘Mother won’t take my 
book,’ once sobbed a little boy, holding in his hand a very 


beside thee henceforward. The momentary act is incarnated, 
as it were, and sits there at the doer’s door-post waiting for 

him ; which being turned into less forcible but more modern 

language, is just this; every sin that a man does has 


' perennial consequences, which abide with the doer for ever 


more.— A, MACLAREN, reas a} aes 


-THERE are laws in our personality which may be our 
salvation or ourruin. They may ruin us if we are ignorant ; 
Now, of all these laws, 
there is perhaps none so important as the law of habit, 
according to which actions, by being often repeated, become, 
first of all, easier to be performed, and afterwards difficult, 
, not impossible, to be avoided. It is to this law of habit, 

I think, that the text refers, ‘If thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door.’ Sin is here personified and represented 
as a beast of prey ready to spring upon its victim. Our 
actions have a tendency to enslave us. The wrong deds 

which we once voluntarily chose to perform are very apt to 
grow into wrong practices, which we shall at last perform 
mechanically, without any choice, or even in opposition to 
the most earnest desire to refrain, So when aman sins he 
may be fairly represented, in the graphic language of the 
text, as having called something into existence which, like 


' an evil beast, is waiting to seize and devour him.—A. W. 
MOMERIE. 


Unto thee shall be its desire.—These words are drawn 
from the previous chapter, where they refer to the holy union 
of heart and affection in husband and wife. Here they are 
transferred with tremendous force, to set forth that which is 
a kind of horrible parody of that conjugal relation.. A man 
is married to his wickedness, is mated to his evil, and it has, 
as it were, a tigerish longing for him, unhallowed and 
murderous. That is to say—our sins act towards us as if 
they desired to draw our love to themselves. This is just 
another form of the statement that when once a man has 
done a wrong thing it has an awful power of attracting 
him and making him hunger to do it again. — A. 
MACLAREN. 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


The Mew Crition of  SeGiiver.’? 


THis new edition of a manual so well known to 
biblical students will be heartily welcomed. The 
work, which formerly consisted of two volumes, 
has been for some time out of print in Germany. 
The second of these volumes (for in this order 
they appeared) was published in 1885, the first in 
1890. The Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi was practically a second edition of the 
same author’s Lehrbuch der Neutest. Zettgeschichte. 
This second edition is the basis of the well-known 
translation in five vols., entitled Atstory of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (T. & 'T. 
Clark, Edinburgh), which, we are safe to say, is 
amongst the best thumbed of the works that make 
up ‘The Foreign Theological Library.’ In the 
new edition, the author has once more begun with 
the second volume ; but what formerly extended to 
884 pages has now swelled to 1146, and it has been 
wisely decided to divide this part of the work into 
two volumes. The first of these deals with the 
Internal Conditions of Judaism, the second with 
the Judaism of the Dispersion, and with the Jewish 
Literature. The pagination of the former edition 
is given in square brackets at the inner top 
corner of each page, and a vertical stroke | in the 
text indicates the point where a new page began 
formerly. This arrangement, it is hoped, will 
facilitate reference, the old Index serving mean- 
(We may note in passing that the Index 
of the old work is one of the features which have 
contributed to the popularity and enhanced the 
value of the Geschichte. It is a feature which is 
scandalously and immorally lacking in most 
German books). The first volume, dealing with 


. the Political History of Palestine, the author 


expects to appear in due time, We can only hope 
that the ‘nicht allzulange Frist’ will not be such 
as to try our patience. 

Of the contents and characteristics of Schiirer’s 
work it is not so much our intention to speak at 
present, for we are not dealing with a book that 


1 Geschichte des Jtidischen Volhkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christa. “Ton E. Schiirer. Dritte Auflage. Bds. ii. and 
iii. pp. 584, 562. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1898. Price 
for the two vols. M. 24; bound, M. 28. 


| strong Jewish element there. 


needs to be introduced to our readers. We have 


all learned to turn to its pages for accurate infor- 


mation regarding’ the institutions of post-exilic 
Judaism, the manners and customs of the Jews in 


the time of our Lord, the characteristics of the 


different towns of Palestine according as the 
Jewish or the heathen element preponderated, the 


tenets of the different religious sects, and a — 


hundred other subjects of interest. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with calling attention 
to the relation in which the new edition stands to 
the old. We have before us, undoubtedly, a new 
book, but the new ts very largely built within the 
framework of.the old, and where we have extension 
it is extension upon the old lines. As in the case 
of the last edition of Driver’s Jnutroduction, the 
main change is that the work has been brought 
thoroughly up to date in the way of discussing or 
at least cataloguing all literature that has appeared 
since the last edition. While here and. there 
modifications of former views may be noticed, it is 
surprising how little this has been found necessary ; 
supplement, not change, is the mark of the new 
edition. Unlike some German authors, Professor 
Schtrer cites English literature largely, and we 
may note that ‘ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible’ 
is constantly referred to. The only oversight we 
have noted (and perhaps we are wrong) is that our 
author does not appear to be aware of the second 
edition of Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 
(Cambridge, 1897). 

' We have spoken of the old framework being 
retained in the new edition. Comparing, for 


_instance, the Table of Contents in the two editions, 


we find the numbering and the titles of the 
sections in vol. ii. to be precisely identical. In 


| vol. ill, in view of the new light that has been 
_ thrown upon some regions of the Diaspora, and 


the amount of work in recent years in the realm 
of Jewish apocalyptic literature, we look for more 
additions, although here, too, the numbering and 
titles of the mazz sections (those marked §) remain 
the same. The first slight addition we note is in 
§ 31, where the Dispersion in S. Arabia is briefly 
discussed. The date to which this can be traced 
back is pronounced obscure, but it is certain that, 
at the latest, from the 4th cent. a.p., there was a 
Glaser’s attempts, 


the ke rand seis cents, as , ‘ monotheistic, Ze. 


< -Reaish, are pronounced by Schiirer to be pro- 
- blematical. 


ny 


Notice 3 is taken by 160 ff ) of the recent recovery - 


Paes, wid their paGitation by Schechter ca 
_ Cowley-Neubauer. 


All the fragments belong to 
the same MS., and emanate, in Schiirer’s opinion, 
from the Genizak of the synagogue at Cairo. The 
MS. appears to have been written in Egypt, and to 
have been copied from a Persian exemplar. The 
voluminous literature on the subject is noticed and 
estimated. 

The publication of the Slavonic Enoch (or 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch) gives occasion for 
a new sub-division (ili. pp. 20g~213), in which the 
book is analyzed, and full account taken of the 
views of Charles, Bonwetsch, and Harnack, upon 
the last of whom the criticism is passed that he 
adopts too much from Charles.—The Paradliponena 
Jeremie, which was dismissed in a few words in 
the former edition, receives detailed treatment 
‘(ii. 285f.). In opposition to his former opinion 
that this is a Christian work, Schtrer is now 
inclined to hold to a Jewish origin for it. He 
bases this opinion chiefly upon the emphasis laid 
upon the ddopi{eo Oar of the Jews from the heathen, 
and especially from heathen wives (vi. 13-14, 
mat 2, as contrasted with’: Co 71718) 9P °31). 
The conclusion of the work, which is distinctly 
Christian, but comes in very abruptly, would then 
be a later addition.—Much fuller treatment than 
before is given to the pseudepigrapha attached to 


the name of Abraham. The Afocalypse of Abra- | 
up of ‘schiefe und unbewiesene Behauptungen.’ 


ham, which has been preserved apparently only in 
Slavonic, and of which a German translation by 
Bonwetsch appeared in 1897, is identified by 
Schirer with the apocryphal book ’ABpaau men- 
tioned in the Stichometry of Nicéphorus and the 
Synopsis of Athanasius, along with Enoch, Test. 
of Twelve Patriarchs, and Assumption of Moses. 
On the other hand, he distinguishes it from the 
apocryphal book concerning Abraham which was 
used by Origen (cz ZLucam Homil. 35). The 


latter, again, he holds to be distinct from the 


Testament of Abraham, James 
identifies the two. 
is accorded to the legend about Joseph and 
Asenath, which was noticed and nothing more in 


the former edition. This legend will be fe 


although Dr. 


(Similarly detailed treatment | 


found | 


in the Dictionary of the Bible, to which Schiirer 
also refers). An addition under the head of 
‘Jewish Propaganda under a heathen mask,’ con- 
cerns a work by one Menander. From a Syriac 
MS. in the British Museum, Land published in 


1862 a collection of apophthegms bearing the super- 


scription, ‘The wise Menander has said.’ These 
bear a close resemblance to the Books of Proverbs 
and Sirach, as was clearly shown by Frankenberg 
in 1895, and there can be little doubt that we 
have here a Jewish work composed under the 
pseudonym of Menander, the well-known comic 
poet (cf. the large use made, for similar purposes, 
of the name of the Sibyl, or of Hecatzus and 
Aristeas).—We have to note, further, an interesting 
paragraph on the rhetorician, Czecilius of Calacte, 
who was probably of Jewish descent. The ques- 


tion of his identity with the bogus prosecutor — 


of Verres is discussed, as well as the genuineness 
of the pun attributed by Plutarch to Cicero, ‘ Quzd 
Judaeo cum Verre?? 

We are glad to observe that Bertholet’s work, 
Die Stellung der Israeliten u. der Juden 2, den 
Fremden, which we had the pleasure of eulogizing 
in these pages, is appreciatively referred to by 
Schirer as a ‘Hauptwerk.’ On the other hand, 
we regret to see that the passages at arms between 
Professor Schtrer and Professor Ramsay have 
apparently left a soreness in the mind of the 
former, and it is a distinct misfortune that the 
pages of Schiirer’s own ‘ Hauptwerk’ should be 
disfigured by’ the parenthetical remark (ii. 428) 
that Ramsay’s article on the ‘Rulers of the 
Synagogue’ in the Lxfositor (April 1895) is made 


The section dealing with Magical Formulz and 
Magical Books is considerably expanded, and 
copious references are given to Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Arabian, and Greek literature, which 
will. enable the Jewish beliefs on magic to be 
fruitfully studied from the comparative point of 
view. (Margoliouth’s opinion that the Book of 
Wisdom was originally written in Hebrew is 
rejected). In defending the view so brilliantly as- 
serted by Kuenen that the high priest was uniformly 
the president of the Sanhedrin, Schiirer notices 
and rejects the intermediate position sought to be 
established by Jelski, that during the continuance 
of the temple there were two presidents of the 
supreme court,—the political head, the Nasi, 


fully discussed in Dr. James’ article ‘Asenath’ 
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being always the high priest, whereas the head for 
weligious, judicial, and legislative functions, was a 
seribe chosen from among the Pharisees (ii. 203 n). 
—We note one change of opinion which we cannot 
regard as an improvement. While in the former 
edition Schiirer expressed the opinion that the Law 
which’ was read to the people by Ezra was the 
Pentateuch in essentially the same form as we 
now have it, he is now inclined to restrict this law 
to the Priests’ Code (ii: 306). In spite of the 
weighty support which Kautzsch and Ed. Meyer 
lend to this opinion, we still prefer the contention 
of Wellhausen that the Law of Ezra is the Penta- 
teuch, not the Priests’ Code (see his argument in 
and ed. of Lsr. u. Jiid. Gesch., p. 176).—A candid 
change of view which is more likely to command 
general approval, concerns the Messianic expecta- 
tions of Jesus ben-Sirach. © Schtirer formerly held 
that this writer expected the everlasting duration 
of the nation, nay even of the Davidic dynasty. 
He now considers the objections of Israel Lévi 
(Rev. des études Juives, 1897, pp. 44 ff.) to be valid 
against this view. 

The monumental work of Professor Schiirer, 
whose position was already assured, has had 
its claims to permanent appreciation greatly 
strengthened by this new edition. No better 


guide for the period with which it deals is acces- | 


sible to the biblical student. 


f. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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DicpenBring’s ‘Histoire du Deupfe 
> Joraef.’* 


PIEPENBRING is already known by his Zheology of 
the Old Testament, which was published in 1886, 
and was translated into English by Professor 
Mitchell of Boston. University, in 1893. He is 
not, however, so well known in this country as he 
should be. His Theology of the Old Testament is 
of a compass and a kind to meet the need of the 
average busy student better than any other book 
in English, but being published in America 
(Crowell, New York), it has scarcely found an 
entrance here yet. 


1 Hlistotre du Peuple a Israel. 
Strasbourg: J. Noiriel, 1898. 8 fr. 


PareiG: 


Piepenbring. 


' unmistakeable. 
| to his readers. an instructive and thoroughly 


Piepenbring’s Histoire du Peuple gp leveeh is 
would be a greater undertaking to translate, forty a 
it is a much larger book. But it would repay — 


the translator. As it covers the whole Old Testa- 
ment history, closing with the Maccabees, its 730° 
close pages cannot be considered excessive. In- 


quotes opinions merely to refute them cleverly. 


(with the inevitable exception of some good but 
small English books), but he refers to it in the 
briefest possible way in his footnotes. 

His position is a moderate critical one. 
writes almost directly to oppose Vernes and 
Renan, from whom he feels separated root and 
branch. Even than Stade, who commences the 
history of Israel with the foundation of the 
kingdom, and Reuss, whose point of departure 
is the conquest of Canaan, Piepenbring is some- 
what more conservative, for he begins with 
the departure out of Egypt. Still he is a 
modern critic.. He holds that modern criticism 


| has established the composite character of the 


Hexateuch on a firm foundation, that it has shown 


| the Decalogue to belong to the ethical code of 
| prophetism, the religion of thé time of David to 


be a mass of ceremonies and superstitions with- 
out ethical character or moral influence, and the 
early narratives of Genesis to be legendary rather 
than historical. He believes that the distinction 
between priests and Levites was learned by the 
Jews in Babylon during the captivity, and he even 
sides with Kosters against van Hoonacker in 
the controversy as to the building of the second 
temple. 

Piepenbring’s language never reaches the popular 
charm of Renan’s, but it is straightforward and 
It serves his purpose of offering 


reliable modern history of Israel. 
EDITOR. 
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She Social Side of the Baws of 
Joraef.: 


Gop was Israel’s Lawgiver, Judge, and King. 
His laws were embodied in a covenant made with 


" TdeaQund Leben. By Dr. S. Oettli. «A collection of 
instructive and eloquent articles -on% biblical, chiefly O.T. 


| subjects. 


deed, there is no space wasted. Piepenbring never — 


He has the whole literature of his subject in hand 


Be 
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Pins nation. Not that the parties to the covenant 
_ are.on an equality. The covenant was a gift of 
_ Divine grace to the nation, offered to its obedience 
and the condition of ‘its well-being. The two 
¥ fundamental thoughts of the system are: ‘The 


: is Mine’ (Lv 25°58), The two distinguishing 
features of the legislation are a spirit of humanity 
___ and the sense of right and justice pervading it. 

1. Security for Life—Whoever attacks another’s 
life attacks Jehovah’s sovereignty, and is punished 
with death (Ex 2018), The two provisos are that 
the murder is intentional, and that it is attested by 
more than one witness (Nu 32% 353°). The in- 
fliction of the penalty belongs by old custom to 
the next of kin, the blood-avenger (Nu 352%). Any- 
one selling another into slavery is treated as a 
murderer (Ex 2116), If the homicide is accidental, 
six cities of refuge are appointed, where the slayer 
is safe until the death of the high priest, when he 
is free to leave; if he is found outside by the 
avenger before that time, his life is forfeit (Ex 
214). A wilful murderer may be taken even from 
the altar (Ex 2114). Thus, even accidental homi- 
cide is punished with a species of imprisonment. 
If a corpse is found in the open field, the elders 
of the next city must slay a heifer over a brook 
and disclaim for themselves and people responsi- 
bility for the death (Dt 211), The general principle 
in cases of bodily injury is the jus talionis. Three 
cases of this kind are stated in Ex 2177, Dt 191°, 
Ly 24%7. This might in cases be commuted for a 
fine (Ex 2118), or not above 4o blows (Dt 25}). 
Another case of. homicide not punishable with 
death is the killing of a thief by night (Ex 22°); 
but this does not apply by day (Ex 22°). In the 
case of man or woman killed by a beast, the beast 
must be killed, and its owner is punished (Ex 2178). 
A distinction, however, is made between the killing 
of free persons and slaves (Ex 21°F 52), 

2. The Family—Wilful adultery is punished by 
the death of both offenders (Ex 20!). The sus- 
pected wife has to submit to the ordeal (Nu ae) be 
the husband bringing a false charge is punished 
(Dt 228). A betrothed maiden guilty of un- 
chastity is put to death with her partner (Dt 227°) ; 
if she is the victim of force, only the man is 
punished. A man forcing a maiden unbetrothed 
has to pay a fine ; he must also marry her, and can 
never divorce her. Divorce is permitted, but it is 
fenced in by certain limits. A divorced wife, if 
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_ children of Israel are My servants,’ and ‘The land 


oe 
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her second husband dies or dismisses her, may 
not be taken back by her first husband (Dt 24}). 
A wife’s sister may not be taken in marriage 
‘beside the other in her lifetime’ (Lv 1818), The 
prohibitions of marriage of relations within certain 
limits show similar regard for right natural instinct 
(Lv 186), Parental authority is maintained at a 
high point. A child that strikes or curses father 
or mother dies (Ex 211), So with a son brought 
by his parents before the elders as incorrigible; 
no further witness is necessary (Dt 2118) ; a parent’s 
accusation is enough. No vow of unmarried 
daughter or wife is valid without father’s or 
husband’s assent (Nu 304). A daughter bringing 
shame on her father’s house must die (Dt 2271, 
Lv 19”). 

3. Slavery. — Slavery existed in Israel as else- 


‘where. ‘Our translation, ‘‘man-servants and 


maid-servants,” weakens the passages somewhat. 
But the Roman regarded the slave as manet- 
pium, the best part of his property; Israel’s law 
honours in him the man, the Divine image.’ 
Slavery arose in three ways. (a) By purchase of 
foreign, heathen slaves; Israelites cannot be 
bought and sold. (4) By right of war. (c) By debt 
or™poverty (Ex: 229, i Lv 25%, Exes"; .efrowith 
Ly 19°). But in Israel there were many allevia- 
tions of the slave’s lot. If a master ill-uses a 
slave so that he dies on the spot, the master is 
punished, probably by a fine’; if he dies after one 
or two days, the loss of his services is deemed 
sufficient punishment (Ex 212%), For the loss of 
an eye or tooth, a slave receives freedom (Ex 21”). 
If a slave is killed by a beast, the owner of the 
beast is fined, and the beast killed (Ex 21°"). An 
escaped slave must not be delivered up by one 
with whom he has taken refuge, so that he is not 
mere property (Dt 23!5). The Sabbath law applies 
to slaves (Dt 512), so the Passover (Ex 12!), as well 
as other feasts (Dt 161!-1*).  Israelitish slaves 
must be set free in the seventh Sabbatical year and 
the jubilee year (Ex 217, Lv 258); for other regula- 
tions, Dt 151% If the master is a foreigner or 
sojourner, the redemption of slaves by relatives 
is always possible (Lv 25%”). 

4. Foreigners.—‘ On Israelitish soil ospes is not 
equivalent to Aostis. Marriage with women of 
foreign race was not uncommon ; only the seven 
Canaanite peoples were forbidden ground,. to 
whom afterwards the Ammonites and Moabites 
were added (Dt 7! 23°); Edomites and Egyptians 


were gradually naturalized (Dt 23’). ‘Of course 
freedom of conscience as a formal idea was un- 
known to the law of Israel.’ Proselytism obtained, 
and to proselytes by circumcision the feasts were 
open (Ex 1244, Dt 16! 311°). In respect of criminal 
law there is no difference between foreigners and 
home-born (Ly 24”). ‘Oppress not the stranger’ 
(Ex 23°). 

5. Property in Land. — ‘The land is Mine.’ 
God is the only landowner; the Israelites are His 
tenants. God’s right was acknowledged in the 
first-fruits of the field (Ex 23"), of cattle and even 
of men (Ex 132 1!15) in the payment of tithe 
(Lv 27°), and in regulations of tillage (Ex 231°, 
Ly 19!% 28, Dt 2219), Land could not be alienated 
or even permanently pledged (Lv 257%). Parents 
could not interfere with the law of primogeniture 
(Deer): 
appropriated to provide for the future; but even 
of the land occupied the Israelites were not ab- 
solute owners. ‘That idea of absolute possession 
pushed to extremes, which has come into our law 
(not to its advantage) from the Roman law, is 
foreign to the law of Israel. Property in the 
absolute sense belongs only to One in the land, 
Jehovah, the God of Israel ; His people administer 
and enjoy the land and their possessions under 
His eye, according to His regulations, within the 
limits He fixes.’ Sons failing, the inheritance fell 
to the daughters, brothers of the deceased and 
next relatives. In no case might it pass to another 
tribe (Nu 36). The Levirate law had an import- 
ant bearing here (Dt 25°, Ru 4°-%). Houses ina 
city must be redeemed within a year, or they 
remain the buyer’s property (Lv 25°°); but landed 
inheritance could only be pledged (mortgaged) 
until the jubilee year (Lv 2514: 8) ; this law applied 
to all cases. ‘The price represents nothing but 
the value of the annual products up to the jubilee. 
The amount of the pledge thus serves to cover the 
debt ; whilst the pledge itself at last returns to the 
seller, and the personal demand of the creditor on 
‘him then disappears. Nay, it was open to a seller 
(or debtor) or his near relative to redeem his 
inheritance before the jubilee year ; he had then 
only to make good to the creditor (or buyer) the 
supposed value of the produce of the land from 
the time of the re-purchase up to the next jubilee 
year.” ‘The law consequently_ acknowledges pro- 
perty, but with religious limitations and without the 
severity of modern exaggerations, when the idea of 
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Much land must have been left un- 


property is treated amid the wreck of all ‘othe 
Property is not — 
such an idol to the law of Israel ; hence offences _ 
against property are not visited a disproportion- — 


ately heavy punishments, while offences acu y 
But 


sanctities as a holy of holies. 


human life are freated “more humanely.” 
certainly the will of the supreme Lawgiver in Israel 
draws round property definite boundaries, whose 
transgression is punished’ (Ex 20), Dt 
Hiaee**-),. 

6. The Poor. = Atonvitlenitian fen them is afta 
strongly enjoined (Ex 227!, Dt 1o'’). Justice is 
not to be denied to the poor (Ex 23!); especially 
is it forbidden to accept a gift against the poor 
(Ex 238); the poor man’s necessity is not to, be 
turned to profit (Dt 24!4* 157%), The same law 
applies to foreigner and sojourner (Lv 25°). ‘The 
approach of the Sabbatic year might check bene- 
ficence, because in it no debt could be demanded 
from an Israelite (Dt 157). Nevertheless, the 
security of a pledge was only possible within limits. 
The creditor must not enter the debtor’s house to 
take the pledge (Dt 241°). If a poor man’s cloak 
is pledged—forbidden altogether in case of a widow 
—it must be returned before sunset (Ex 227°). No 
hand-mill must be taken in pledge (Dt 24°). All 
interest or usury is forbidden in the case of Israel- 
ites (Ex 2279, Ly 25%), ‘This regulation, which 
passed into the canon law, did not apply to the 
foreigner, e.g. to the trading Phoenician ; accord- 
ing to the context it does not refer to commercial 
intercourse proper, but only to temporary help to 
an impoverished brother ; in the limited circulation 
of those days borrowing could not have been 
common; a debt could always be demanded, 
except in the Sabbatic year, and, if it was not 
paid, the debtor could be drawn upon for labour 
(see Ps 15)’ In later times the Jewish greed of 
money became proverbial. Other merciful enact- 
ments respecting the blind and deaf, fruit trees in 
an enemy’s country, a neighbour’s cattle, even an 
enemy’s cattle, are found in Lv 19!*, Dt 201% 221, 
Ex 23%. Something is to be left in harvest time 
for the poor (Lv 19%, Dt 24!° 2324). ‘What 
would the Lawgiver say to children being forbidden 
by police restrictions to gather berries in open 
woods?’ ‘The spontaneous produce of the fallow 
year belongs to the poor and the beast (Ex 2311, 
Lv 25°). There is a triennial tithe for the Levite, 
the widow, the poor, the orphan, and the stranger 
(Dtorg?®"), 
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zed, and to what extent? It is difficult to say 
h ci oe But the mere > fact that the prophets 


hey were not a Net Rouen ¢ We can nls 
- ert with probability: during the days of the 
ii dependence of the community we are to regard 
oa civil law, whose validity was guaranteed by the 


"property, rights of marriage, parents, and inherit- 
ance, the latter in their simple outlines; in times 


y 
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“Tar Greek word zapdxAyros is used by St. John 
_ alone. In the Gospel it occurs four times (141% 26 
~ 15°° 16), and in the First Epistle once (2!). Some 
_ of the early versions, as the Syriac and Egyptian, 
d ‘took over the Greek word and did not translate it. 
“The Old Latin, however, translated it everywhere 
“by Advocatus. Jerome altered that; while he 
‘retained Advocatus in 1 Jn 21, he accepted the 
‘Greek word in the Gospel, simply giving it the 
Latin termination aracletws (or Paraclitus). It 
was Jerome’s version, called the Vulgate, which 
Wyclif translated. Wyclif’s purpose being to 
‘render the Vulgate into a tongue which the 
‘common people of England could understand, 
-he did not retain the form Paracletus (as the 
Rhemish version afterwards did, giving ‘ Paraclete’ 
‘in the Gospel), but translated it ‘Comforter.’ Thus 
Wyclif (in both versions) has ‘Comforter’ in 
all the four places in St. John’s Gospel, but 
‘Advocate’ in the Epistle. Tindale, who trans- 
‘lated directly from the Greek, chose the very 
-same words in the same places, and Tindale has 
‘been followed by all the English versions (except 
‘the Rhemish, as already stated), even including 
the Revised Version of 1881. The Revised 
‘Version, however, has a marginal note at Jn 141° 
1526 16’—‘ Or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. Paraclete’ ; 
-and at 1 Jn 2! ‘Or Comforter, or Helper, Gr. 
_Paraciete’ ‘Thus in the versions of the New 
Testament with which we are familiar the same 
~word wapd«Ayros is translated in St. John’s Gospel, 
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state power, those enactments which bear on life, - 
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of theocratic enthusiasm those also which guard 
the bases of the religion of Israel: Monotheism, | 
the Sabbath, the Hallowing of the name of Jehovah. 
But at all times there was for the faithful in other 


. important relations no other court than the con- 


science of the individual, or, in religious language, 

the secret judgment of the God of Israel. Even 

the law leaves a whole series of open or secret 

offences to His heart-searching eye and to His 

justice.’ J. S. Banks. 
Headingley College, Leeds. 


By THE EDITOR. 


where it refers to the Holy Spirit, Comforter, but 
in the First Epistle, where it refers to Christ, 
Advocate, and the point of our Lord’s promise of 
another Paraclete is lost. 

In the language of the English versions ‘to 
comfort’ is not always to console as it is in the 
English of the present day, and ‘comfort’ is not 
always consolation. Its first meaning, like the 
Latin con-fortare (from con intensive prefix, and 
fortis ‘strong’), is to strengthen. Thus Wyclif’s 
translation (1382) of Is 417 is ‘he coumfortide 
hym with nailes, that it shulde not be moued’ 
(1388, ‘he fastenede hym with nailis’). Cover- 
dale translates 2 S 27 ‘Let youre hande now 
therfore be comforted, and be ye stronge’ (A.V. 
‘let your hands be strengthened, and be ye 
valiant’; R.V. ‘let your hands be strong’). And 
A.V. gives in Job 10%0- 2! ‘ Let me alone, that I may 
take comfort a little, before I go whence I shall 
not return,’ a translation which R.V. retains, though 
the same Hebrew word is translated ‘recover 
strength’ in Ps 39° by both versions, We next 
find the meaning exhort or exhortation, as Wyclif’s 
translation of He 125 ‘And ye han forgete the 
comfort that spekith to you as to sones.’ And 
then encouragement (not necessarily to goodness), 
as in Wyclif’s Select Works, iil. 328, ‘Not to 
coumforte hem in here synne’; and in Cranmer’s. 
Works, i. 209, ‘By your comfort the vulgar people 
conceiveth hatred towards such things as by the 
prince’s commandment are set forth.’ 


oo 


But when Wyclif chose the word ‘Comforter’ 
to express the Latin Paracletus (he may have 
coined the word out of the verb to comfort, since 
the earliest examples of ‘comforter’ yet discovered 
are in his writings), it is probable that the sense 
he. desired to convey was ‘one who consoles.’ 
His translation (1382) of Job 16? is ‘ Alle yee ben 
hevye coumfortoures’; and this was the meaning 
which had been attached to the Greek word 
mapakAnros and the Latin paracletus in the Church 
since the fifth century. Thus Isidore (640 A.D.) 
says, ‘Spiritus sanctus, quod dicitur paracletus, a 
consolatione dicitur. . . . Consolator enim tristibus 
mittitur.’ In fact, this is the only meaning that 
the word ‘Comforter’ seems ever to have had.! 

Does the Greek word zapaxAyntros mean Com- 
forter, ze. consoler, then? By derivation it is 
a passive formation from rapaxaXeiv. Now zapa- 
kaXety certainly means to exhort, encourage, or 
console. But this passive form never has that 
meaning, until Greek Christian writers, misled by 
the idea (which a careless reading of the context 
in Jn 14 might easily suggest) that the Holy Spirit 
was called a Paraclete because He came to console 
the disciples for the loss of their Master, began 
to impose that meaning on it. By derivation and 
usage, zapaxAyros means ‘called to one’s side.’ 
In short, it has exactly the same meaning and 
origin as the Latin advocatus and the English 
‘advocate.’ In all its occurrences, therefore, it 
should have this uniform rendering, unless there 
is something in the context to prevent that. A 
study of the context should in every case show 
that there is not. It is true that the word ‘com- 
fortless’ in Jn r4'® gives a momentary support to 
the meaning ‘consoler.’ And English writers have 
fallen into the pit. Thus in the early work 
Mirrour of our Ladye (1530), we read ‘Holy goste 
conforture of fatherless and motherless.’ But 
when our Lord says, ‘I will not leave you com- 
fortless,’ the word is é6pdavovs, orphans. 

Now an advocate is called- to the side of one 
who is: accused, and his business is to get the 
accused acquitted. He. adopts two methods. 
First he puts the accuser into the witness-box and 

' At least there is no example of another meaning int the 
Oxford English Dictionary, but I have now found an ex- 
ample in Lord Berners’ /rozssart (1523), where the meaning 
is clearly ‘strengthener’: ‘Who durst begin such a riot as 
to enterprise to slay the earl’s baily holding the earl’s banner 


in his hands, doing his office, without some bolsterer or 
comforter in their deed’ (chap. ccci. p. 229, Globe ed.). 
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' the due reward of his deeds. 


charge brought against him. 
it is the Holy Spirit that is the Advocate : in the 


7? 


endeavours to break down his evidence. 
shows up its contradictions, its impossibilities, i 
absurdities. Then he places the accused himse 
in the witness-box. Now he draws him on to tell 
his story in such a way that it will become mani- 
fest that he is not and could -not be guilty of the 
In St. John’s Gospel 


First Epistle it is Christ Himself. But this is ie 


- office of both Advocates. 


The Holy Spirit is in. Jn “as Gi gg 2e Christ’s 
Advocate against the disciples’ own unbelieving 
or only half-believing hearts. 
their unbelief by recalling to their minds the 
words of the Old Testament about Christ and 
Christ’s own words about Himself, and by giving 
them an insight into the meaning of these words. 


He will also recall Christ Himself to them. His. 


majesty, His absolute truth, His spotless goodness 
will be allowed to make an impression upon them. 
They themselves will be judges against their own: 
unbelieving hearts, and Christ will be triumphantly 
acquitted and declared to be the Son of God with 
power. 

In Jn 167 the Holy Spirit is Christ’s Advocate 
against the world, the disciples being again the: 
judges. He will convict the world of sin and 
of righteousness and of judgment. Though the 
world crucified Christ as a malefactor, and now 
persecutes His followers as evil-doers, the Spirit 


will bring home to the conscience of the men of 


the world the fact that Jesus Christ and His fol- 
lowers are the right-doers, and that they themselves 
are the evil-doers, for whom there remaineth a fear- 
ful looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation. 
Finally, in 1 Jn 2! the Advocate is Christ Him- 
self. The believer is the accused. Satan is the 
accuser. The Father is the judge. It is the 
perpetual day. of judgment, the court of assize- 


that is always sitting, as the believer is guilty of 


sin. ‘ My little children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not,’ that is the desire of the: 
apostle, that is how it ought. to be with his 
children. But they will sin. And as they sin Satan: 
stands forth as the accuser before the Father.. 
But the Advocate appears to plead for them. 

It is the scene in Zec 3 reproduced. There is. 
Joshua the sinner. His sin is acknowledged ; the: 
filthy garments are plain to be seen. So Satan. 
demands judgment against him; he must receive 
Then the Angel of 


He will break down. - 


: 
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; "the Lord becomes his Advocate. 
the plea, and gives his verdict. 
thee, O-Satan. Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire?’ Joshua is robed in his high- -priestly 
garments and enters ‘upon his office of ‘ Holiness 
to the Lord.’ 

So always the accused and accuser are there. 
But now the Angel of the Lord as Advocate 
‘becomes Jesus Christ the righteous. The sin is 


‘The Lord rebuke 


The judge hears 


‘entrance, the right of intercession.. 


acknowledged, but the sinner has One who is bone 
of his bone, who-has been tempted in all points: 
like as he is, and yet is the righteous One. So He 
has a standing with the judge, the right of 
And He is the 
propitiation for the sinner’s sins. The sinner is 
accepted in the Beloved. The Lord rebuke 
thee, O Satan ; is not this also a brand plucked 
out of the fire P ce 


An Archacofogical Commentary on Genesis. 


By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., PRoressorR oF ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


Bét has-sohar, or ‘prison-house,’ is a very peculiar 
expression, sohar not being found elsewhere except 
Cant. vil. 3 where it signifies ‘roundness.’ The He- 
breeo-Samaritan, however, has sokhar, and it is there- 
fore probable that the word represents the Egyptian 
Suhanu, which has been assimilated to the deriva- 
_ tives from the Heb. root 1nd. In Old Egyptian as 
well as in the modern Egyptian Arabic final 7 and 
vy interchange. Suhanu was ‘the prison of the 
temple of Amon’ at Thebes (W. Max Miiller, Aszez 
und Europa, p. 268) to which Thothmes 111. carried 
‘the children of the Syrian chiefs as prisoners.’ 
Maspero remarks that the name indicates ‘a prison 
like those where the princes of the family of the 
Ottoman sultans were confined by the reigning 
monarch—a palace usually provided with all the 
comforts of Oriental life.’ In Assyrian sivw (the 
Heb. sofar) means ‘an enclosure of mud-bricks.’ 


XL. 1, 2. Among the officials attached to the 
Egyptian court, we find mention of ‘the overseer 
of the kitchen,’ ‘the baker,’ ‘the butcher,’ ‘the 
overseer of the confectioners,’ ‘the overseer of 
the jar-sealers, who taste the wine,’ and ‘the 
milkman.’ 

8. When a dream could not be explained from 
the books on the subject, recourse was had to an 
official interpreter of them. An official of the 
kind is mentioned on a Greek stele from the 
Serapeum at Memphis. 

rr. Wine (a7) played a great part in the social 
life of ancient Egypt. But, instead of hearing of 
grape-juice being squeezed into the Pharaoh’s cup, 
we ought to hear of the wine being poured into it. 


Perhaps there is here some misrendering of the 
original document, as in the use of the word saris, 
‘eunuch,’ for ‘ officer’ (vers. 2, 7). 

15. It is noticeable that Canaan is here called 
‘the land of the Hebrews,’ and not ‘Canaan’ or 
‘the land of the Amorites.’ 

16, Translate ‘baskets of white bread’; the 
Egyptian monuments mention various kinds of 
bread, and show that bread made of fine wheat-flour 
was especially prized. There are pictures repre- 
senting the bread carried on the head in‘baskets. 

17. Fancy bread and confectionery occupied a 
conspicuous place in the food of the ancient 
Egyptians, and there was a special superintendent 
of the bakers of fancy bread in the palace of the 
Pharaoh. 

19. For the body of an Egyptian not to be 
embalmed was the worst of punishments, as it 
deprived him of personal immortality in the next 
life. The punishment described in the text was 
un-Egyptian, and imported from Asia. We. find 
Amenéphis u. similarly hanging the bodies of 
some Syrian kings of Takhis, after they had been 
put to death, on the walls of Thebes.and Napata 
in Nubia. 

20. The birthday of the Pharaoh was a day of 
general rejoicing. In the stele of Kubban it is 
said of Ramses u., ‘Horus and Set rejoiced in 
heaven the day of his birth.’ So, too, on the 
Rosetta Stone we are told that on ‘the birthday 
of the good god’ (in the Greek translation, ‘ of the 
king’), which was observed as a festival, there 
was a gathering of the priests at Memphis and a 


| general amnesty, all prisoners being freed. 
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XLI. 1. The Nile is here, as elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, called Yeér,—Yaruhu in an 
inscription of Assur-bani-pal, which was borrowed 
from the Egyptian A/r, ‘the river,’ of which the 
earlier form was Athr-da, ‘the great river.’ 

2. Egyptian texts call the Nile a milch-cow and 
compare its waters to milk. The cow-headed 
Hathor, who was said to ‘cause the Nile to over- 
flow at his due time,’ watched over the fertility of 
Egypt. The seven cows were the ‘seven Hathors,’ 
the seven forms under which the goddess was 
worshipped in the great sanctuaries of the country. 
Akhi, AV. ‘meadow,’ is the Egyptian aki, 
‘reeds,’ ‘river-grass,’ ‘ water-meadow.’ 

6. The east wind in Egypt is really a south-east 
wind, and is still destructive to the crops. Veget- 
ables are as it were frost-bitten by it, and accord- 
ing to the fellahin it causes the corn to rot before it 
becomes ripe. In calling it ‘ east,’ however, instead 
of ‘south,’ the writer speaks from a Palestinian 
point of view, since in Canaan the destructive 
wind came from the east. 

8. No light is thrown on the word Ahartummim 
by either Egyptian or Assyrian monuments. If 
Ewald’s etymology of it is to be accepted, it would 
correspond to the Egyptian RekA-khetu, ‘knowers 
of things,” which the Rosetta Stone translates into 
Greek by tepoypapparets, ‘sacred scribes,’ though 
the latter were rather the Kher-hebu of earlier 
times. 

14. Shaving and putting on clean clothes were 
a primary necessity in ancient Egypt before 
approaching the king. Cleanliness was insisted on 
throughout all ranks of the people, and a mark of 
cleanliness was that the head and face, and some- 
times the other limbs also, should be shaved. In 
this respect the Egyptians offered a strong contrast 
to the beard-wearing Syrians. 

38. ‘The spirit of God’ is an un-Egyptian mode 
of representing the Egyptian idea that the ‘soul’ 
of the gods could animate certain men, animals, 
_ and things. The Mnevis at Heliopolis was ‘the 
soul of Ra, the sun-god; and a text at Denderah 
tells us how the ‘soul of Hathor,’ in the form of a 
hawk of lapis-lazuli, descended from heaven and 
united itself to the image of the goddess, while 
magicians were believed to be able to summon the 
souls of the dead and make them speak through 
the lips of their mummies. Contrariwise, the 
‘spirits’ of demons were thought to be able to 
possess men. But ‘the spirit of Elohim’ is 


Babylonian rather than Egyptian. neriat 
belief, everything (the gods included) had its Zi, 
its ‘life’ or ‘spirit’ (Semitic Babylonian, wapzs?t). 


41. If Ramses 11. was the Pharaoh of the 


Oppression—and the question has been set at rest 
by Dr. Naville’s excavations on the site of Pithom— 


| the four hundred ‘and thirty years of Israelitish 


sojourning in Egypt takes us back to the period of 
the Hyksos or Shepherd kings for the age of Joseph. 
This agrees with the tradition in the Synkellos that 
Apophis was the Pharaoh of Joseph. There was 


more than one Apophis or Apopi among the Hyksos ~ 


rulers of Egypt: in the reign of the last (Apopi 
Aa-ab-taui-Ra, read Aa-genen-Ra by Dr. Nayville) 
the war of independence broke out which ended, 
four generations later, in the expulsion of the 
foreigners, and the rise of the eighteenth dynasty 
under Ahmes 1. (B.C. 1600). The sseat of the 
Hyksos power was in the north, and their capital 
was at Zoan or Tanis, the modern San; but the 
authority of the first Hyksos dynasty had extended 
over Southern Egypt as well, and Apopi Aa-ab- 
taui-Ra claimed the same extent of power. An 
inscription of Apopi 1. Aa-user-Ra has been found 
at Gebelén, and a Hyksos sphinx of white lime- 
stone at El-Kab, south of Thebes; and the Sallier 
papyrus, which gives the legendary history of the 
origin of the war of independence, describes Apopi 
Aa-ab-taui-Ra as the suzerain lord of the /zg, or 
feudal ‘prince’ of Thebes. The successful rebel- 
lion of the latter transformed him from a fig 
into a su¢en, or ‘king,’ and enabled him to found 
a native seventeenth dynasty in Upper Egypt con- 
temporaneous with the Hyksos seventeenth dynasty 
in the north. Although the Hyksos court had 
long become completely Egyptianized, an Asiatic 
would have met with a more friendly reception 
from it than from one of purely Egyptian origin. 
42. In the Louvre there is a stele of the eleventh 
dynasty relating to the prime minister Antef, who 
is called a ‘functionary of the signet . . . alone 
among the multitude he bears the word: to men; 
he declares all matters in the two Egypts; he 
speaks about all things in the hall of secret 
counsel. . . . The princes hold themselves attentive 
to his mouth... all his words come to pass 
without (resistance), like that which issues from 
the mouth of God.’ Under the Old Empire, one 
of the highest officials in the kingdom had the 
title of ‘the royal seal- (bearer),’ the hieroglyphic 
representation of the seal being that of a seal- 


In Sumerian 


nder, tO those <assa in Babylonia, 
hed toa string. Rich robes were the usual 
t of the Pharaoh to those he wished to honour. 
hus, when the political exile Sinuhit was allowed 
turn to Egypt in the time of the twelfth 
ty, he was given ‘garments of fine linen.’ 
ollars of gold were another usual gift. ‘Captain’ 
4 mes, who took part in the war of independence, 
si tates in his sepulchral inscription at El-Kab, that 
he had been presented with ‘a golden neck-chain 
“eight times in sight of the whole land.’ 
_ 43. Horses were first introduced into Egypt in 
_ the Hyksos period, and from this time forward 
horses and chariots were plentifully used there. 
- The word Adrek (A.V. ‘bow the knee’) 
has been explained by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. In Sumerian, aé77k signified ‘a seer,’ and 
_ the word was borrowed by Semitic Babylonian 
under the form of adrviggu. It is givgn in the 
~ lexical tablets as a synonym of abkallu, ‘a seer’ ; 
4 tert, ‘a master of ey aae ee; ; 
_ Rkhassu, ‘clever’; emgu, ‘wise’; ippisu, ‘a magician’; 
. muadt, encwing? 3 and owt it was derived i 
- word abarakku, the title of one of the five highest 
Babylonian officials, which is further explained by 
bart, ‘a seer.’ Adrek, therefore, was an ofticial 
title signifying ‘the seer.’ That Babylonian terms 
_ should have made their way into the Hyksos 
court was natural enough considering its Asiatic 
origin, and the influence of the Babylonian govern- 
ment, literature, and language in Canaan. 

45. The first part of the Egyptian name given 
to Joseph is still doubtful; but it is pretty certain 
that in the latter part of it we have to see the 
Egyptian z¢i-pa-ankh, ‘of the life’ or ‘the living 
one,’ 7c. Pharaoh. As Ka-mes, the last king of 
the native seventeenth dynasty, took the title of 
Zaf-n-to, ‘nourisher of the land,’ Zaphnath-paaneah 
may be Zaf-nti-pa-Ankh, ‘ nourisher of the Pharaoh,’ 
or less probably Zaf-n-to-pa-ankh, ‘nourisher of the 
Pharaoh’s land.’ The practice of giving foreigners 
Egyptian names was common, and the monuments 
contain many instances of it. Thus a Canaanite 
from Bashan named Ben-azan, who was the vizier 
of Meneptah the son of Ramses 1, received the 
Egyptian name of Ramses-em-per-Ra. 

Asenath has been explained by Professor Stein- 
dorff as the Egyptian Nesi-Nit, ‘the attached to 
the goddess Neith.’ The loss of the initial ~ in 

nest had taken place, in the case of proper 
names, before the Mosaic age, since we find in 


the Tel el-Amarna tablets the name of Su-Bandi, — 
7.é. the Egyptian Nesi-Bendidi, in Greek Smendes. 
As the name of Neith, the goddess of Sais, enters 
into that of Nit-aker, a queen of the sixth dynasty, 


‘there is no reason for asserting that a name like 


Asenath cannot be older than the time of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. = 

On or Heliopolis was the city of Ra; the sun- 
god, and one of the oldest seats of culture and 
religion in Egypt. The foundation of its great 
temple went back to prehistoric times, and one 
of the two obelisks erected in front of it by 
Usertesen 1. of the twelfth dynasty, nearly a 
thousand years before the lifetime of Joseph, is. 
still the object of an ahlernanws drive from 
Cairo. 

45, 46. In the Sallier papyrus it is said of Apopi 
that ‘the entire country paid him tribute.’ As 
the story was written by an Egyptian scribe, bitterly 
hostile to the Hyksos prince, the emphatic state- 
ment that Apopi was master of all Egypt is 
important. The papyrus describes Apopi as. 
holding his court at the time at Avaris, on the 
Asiatic frontier. 

50. The high priest of Heliopolis or On ranked: 
but little below the Pharaoh in the Egypt of the 
Old Empire. The office was held by royal princes, 
and the high priest bore the special titles of ‘the 
far-seeing,’ ‘he who sees the secret of heaven,’ 
and ‘the chief of the secrets of heaven.’ Under the 
New Empire, after the rise of the eighteenth dynasty, 
the office lost somewhat of its earlier power and 
dignity, and the high priest ranked below the 
civil ‘governor.’ It is remarkable that the Sallier 
papyrus expressly says: ‘The impure in the city 
of Ra (Heliopolis) were subject to Ra-Apopi in 
Avaris.’ 

54. The statement that the famine extended 
from Egypt into ‘all lands’ indicates a Palestinian. 
point of view, since it was Egypt only, where there 
was no rain, that would be affected by a failure 
of the Nile. In Palestine the crops depended 
upon the rainfall, and whether the Nile were high 
or low made no difference to them. Egypt, how- 
ever, supplied Canaan with corn, whenever there 
was a deficiency of it in that country ; thus, in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets the governor of Phcenicia 
speaks of corn being sent to the starving people of 
Gebal and Tyre, and the Hittites of Kadesh were 
similarly supplied with corn by Meneptah the son 
of Ramses u. If, therefore, the crops failed in 
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Canaan during the seven years’ famine in Egypt, 


it must have been because a deficient rainfall in 
‘Palestine happened to coincide with a series of 


deficient Niles in Egypt. There have been other 
cases of deficient Niles for seven successive years. 
The Arabic historian, El-Makrizi, describes one 
which lasted from a.D. 1064 to 1071, and was the 
cause of a terrible famine. A hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, discovered by Mr. Wilbour on the island of 
Sehél, south of Assuan, similarly records a famine 
and a low Nile lasting ‘for seven years.’ 

It is possible that the famine of Joseph is that 
referred to in the tomb of a certain Baba at El- 
Kab, who lived in the latter days of the Hyksos 
rule. Here Baba is made to say: ‘When a 
famine arose, lasting many years, I issued out corn 
to the city.’ 


56,0570) Ale the face or theyéarth, sali tthe 
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earth’ (not ‘all lands’), is in opposition to ‘the 
land of Egypt. The Hebrew writer seems to. 
have misunderstood the Egyptian idiom which 
called Egypt ‘the two worlds’ or ‘lands.’ © 

The public /eriz, or ‘granary,’ was an important 
institution in Egypt, especially under the New 
Empire, and ‘the superintendent of the granaries’ 
was an official of high rank. He, in fact, provided 
the corn out of which the salaries were paid to all 
the officials, soldiers, and serfs, and was conse- 
quently the finance minister of the day. Once a 
year he presented to the Pharaoh the ‘account of, — 
the harvests of the north and the south.’ The 
corn was collected from the estates of the Crown, 
as well as from the tributes of foreign nations. In> 
Babylonia, where the Government also had a mono- 
poly in corn, there were similar granaries, the 
superintendent of which was termed satam. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A BURIED SPHINX. By WaLrer W. Crump, M.A. 
(Andrews. Crown 8vo, pp. 55. Is. net.) 

This book—probably meant to serve as a Christ- 
mas or New-Year booklet, for it is attractively 
produced—recalls some of the literary flavour and 
more of the evangelical warmth of the late Professor 
Drummond. It opens with a happy exposition of 
the heart of the two familiar texts, Jn 17? and 
rt Jn 47-8. Its four chapters are then described as: 


‘The Revelation of Life, The Focus of Life, The 


Biogenesis of Life, and The Test of Life. 


MAGIC DIVINATION AND DEMONOLOGY. 
Wirton Davies, B.A., Pu.D. (Clarke. 
130. 3s. 6d.) 

The full title of this volume (which is published 
also in Leipzig) is ‘Magic Divination and Demon- 
ology among the Hebrews and their Neighbours, 
including an Examination of Biblical References 
and of the Biblical Terms.’ And they who know 
Professor Witton Davies know with what joy he 
will hunt the biblical terms to the very roots 
under which they have rushed for refuge, and how 
indifferent he will be to lay out his prey for the 
admiration and advantage of the onlooker. The 
volume is indeed an amazing combination of care 


BY GES 
8vo, pp. 


and carelessness, of the enthusiasm of scholarship 
and its indifference. It is probable that Professor 
Witton Davies, who has rejected the infallible 
authority of the pope and the Bible, deliberately 
declines to offer in their place the infallible 
authority of scholarship. These are the materials, 
he says; work on them, make them—as much as 
you find good in them—your own. 

Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have also pub- 
lished another volume of their ‘Small Books on 
Great Subjects,’ Zhe Making of an Apostle, by 
R. J. Campbell; and an attractive little book by 
Dr. George Matheson, Zhe Bible Definition of 
Religion. 


An edition of the Golden Legend, or rather, to 
use its own title, Leaves from the Golden Legend, 
has been edited by H. D. Madge, LL.M., illus- 
trated by H. M. Watts, and published by Constable 
in the daintiest, most pleasing form. The same 
publisher has issued a serious plea for Human 
Immortality by Professor James of Harvard. It 
is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1898, and handles the 
so-called scientific attitude of some minds with 


| skill and purpose. 


Se 
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ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: HIS LIFE 
D LETTERS. EDITED BY HIs SisTERS. (Hod- 
3 Stoughton, 8vo, pp. 585. 12s.) 

4 Anithe life of Dr. Reynolds there was no incident 
ward experience his name might be forgotten. It 
the man that is worth remembering, and the 
man is found in the letters. 

_ It cannot even be said that Dr. Reynolds’ books 
will certainly keep his name alive. His Congre- 
gational Lecture on /ohn the Baptist was the work 
_ of a fine scholar, but it was too elaborate and 
_ never took its place. The exposition of St. John’s 
_ Gospel in the ‘ Pulpit Commentary’ is yet finer, as 
__ scholarship and as spirit, but it is swamped, as he 
sas himself feared it would be, in a morass of wordy 
homiletics.. Perhaps his great article on the same 
_ Gospel (for which he was recommended by Pro- 
_ fessor Sanday) in the new Dictionary of the Bible 
will do more than all the rest to keep his name 
alive. 

Unless this volume does it. Truly, the letters 
are good reading. The combination of knowledge 
and broken-heartedness is not everywhere to be 
found. And if we may gather Dr. Reynolds’ work 

into a sentence, let us say he lived to show that 

the ripest scholarship leads to the decpest evan- 
gelical doctrine and life. ‘ 

But it is a book one should read, not review. 
There is nothing to review in it. There is a most 
inspiring example to follow, whom to know is 
growth in grace. 


VIA DOMINI. By J. H. BERNARD, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 318. 6s.) 

Dr. Bernard of Dublin is one of the keenest 
theologians of our time. He is able to contribute 
some large and lasting addition to our theology. 
As yet, he has been content, with commendable 
modesty, to let us taste his penetration and catho- 
licity in an occasional volume of theological 
sermons. The sermons in this volume are all 
theological, and nearly all severely so. ‘That is to 
say, they handle the great eternal doctrines or the 
great persistent difficulties. But they are perfectly 
lucid, and, so far as they carry us, carry us easily. 
They then leave us with open vistas, sometimes 
almost into heaven, sometimes almost into hell. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have also pub- 
lished Zhe Restored Innocence, by R. J. Campbell, 
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beyond the ordinary. For the matter of his out- | 


in their series, ‘Little Books on Religion,’ edited 
by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


Mr. Hunter of Edinburgh has been appointed 
agent in this country for four of the most recent 
books published by the New York firm of Wilbur 
B.. Ketcham. They are good books, and deserve 
a circulation here. We have had many manuals 
on preaching recently, but Dr. Kern’s volume on 
The Ministry to the Cong sregation has a distinct 
and considerable value. It is distinct because it 
makes less of the sermon and more of the worship. 
And it is separate from most works on homiletics 
in that it cures actual faults and suggests actual 
improvements in the conduct of public worship, 
eschewing generalities. The other volumes are: 
Thanksgiving Sermons and Outline Addresses, com- 
piled and edited by W. E. Ketcham, D.D.; Zhe 
Gospel of Spiritual Insight, by Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., which is an exposition of St. John’s Gospel, 
original and arrestive, as all Dr. Deems’ work was ; 
and Zhe Pastor’s Pocket Manual for Funerals, by 
Dr. Joseph Sanderson, with an introduction by 
Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


By RoBERT 
Crown 8vo, pp. 375. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. 
F. Horton, D.D. (Lsbester. 
6s.) 

Dr. Horton lives in the thickest press of modern 
social life. And he finds the commandments of 
Jesus good there. He has no prejudice in favour 
of any commandments in themselves. He takes 
the commandments of Jesus in preference to all 
others, because he finds them fit, he finds that 
they work. He finds that they work in the hottest 
surge of modern social intercourse, and he uses no 
sugar to cover their pill withal. Certainly, he does 
not say that the beggar who asks for an old pair 
of shoes at the door should be offered the pair 
you have on your feet. He does not see nor 
believe that Jesus said that. But if he finds prin- 
ciples in Jesus, not practices, he makes practices out 
of the principles. He insists on the very heart of 
Jesus’ commandments being carried into the very 
heart of the world’s converse. It is a modern 
book, but the commandments of Jesus are more 
modern than the last effort to live them. 

Messrs. Isbister have also published a strik- 
ing practical exposition of St. Paul’s words in 
1 Co 4* 5, by the Rev. George Jackson, B.A, 
under the title of Judgment: Human and Divine. 


THE PERFPECE LIFE: 


DEPTH AND POWER OF THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. By THe Rev. ArTHUR Hoyvie. (Ally. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 195. Is. 6d.) 

It is a small book to follow so great a title. 
But it is a book of sermons, and every sermon 
ought to, as here every sermon does, show the 
depth and power of the Christian faith. Mr. 
Hoyle is a scholar as well as a preacher. He is 
exact as well as fervent. He is able to show that 
the keenest search for truth is on the side of the 
great Christian doctrines. 

Mr. Kelly has also issued another edition of 
Professor Davison’s delightful book on the Psalms, 
The Praises of Israel, the best popular introduction 
to the Psalter in the English tongue. 


By W. J. Knox LITTLE, 
M.A. 7s. 6d.) 

Canon Knox Little has. convictions and the 
courage of them. And so he always finds an 
audience, not only for his spoken but for his printed 
sermons. His audience is not universal. It is 
probable that there are some who would rise and 
go if they had accidentally come to hear such a 
sentence as this: ‘What has been known as “the 
Nonconformist Conscience ”—with which, let it 
be plainly said, religious Nonconformists have 
nothing to do—is a handy expression for the most 
vulgar and revolting form of hypocrisy.’ His 
audience is not universal; but it is sufficient for 
a good circulation, and it is well content. So Canon 
Knox Little describes the Perfect Life. 
life, not actually lived yet perhaps, but sought 


Crown 8vo, pp. 368. 


(Longmans. 


after, by the devout member of the Anglican 


Catholic Church. By others it cannot be lived, 
notwithstanding that its text is, ‘Be ye perfect, 


as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,’ for | 


it includes the Seven Sacraments, and yet it 
excludes their Western and Eastern interpretations. 


It is the | ; : 
| to their understanding, and nothing more. 


| THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. : 
Foster Lerine, (Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. a 


5.) 
Mr. Lepine has examined the references to the — 


ministry in the Bible. 


hints of priesthood in Israel. He has ended | 


with the last directions of St. Paul to Timothy — 
He has striven to let Scripture speak — 


and Titus. 
for itself, and tell us who the ministers of Jesus _ 
Christ are. What he considers them to be, he 
does not hide. But that is of less account. The 
value of the book lies in the completeness of its” 


Scripture testimony and the clearness with which | 


that testimony makes its impression. Now this 
is ¢te question at present in dispute. Not the 
question of three orders zz the ministry, but the 
question whether there are three orders of which 
the ministry is one—God, men, and ministers. 
All the ritualistic controversy turns on that. And 
the materiads at least for answering it are found 
in this book in admirable completeness and 
array. 


MAXIMS OF PAT Y 
By THomMaAs WILSON, 
xx, 169. 5s. 6d. net.) 
This is the second volume of Mr. Relton’s 
‘English Theological Library. Mr. Relton is 
himself the editor. In an introduction of some 
twenty pages he tells us all we need to know of 
Bishop Wilson and of his Maxims. Then he 
gives us the Maxims themselves in most perfect 
form, and schools himself to add at the bottom of 
the page such notes as are absolutely necessary 
Mr. 
Relton is familiar with the Maxims. His cross- 
references are most useful, and betray a great 
working familiarity. And if we feel bound to 
confess that we do not yet rate the Maxims quite 
so high as Mr. Relton does, we hasten to confess 


AND OF CHRISTIANITY, 
D.D. “Macmillan. 8vo, pp. 


also that we do not know them half so well. 


from without, one sees that it is not perfect even | 


as an ideal; 
imperfections in it, especially in its preference for 
St. James over St. Paul. 
full, varied, interesting life, as. long as it zs a life, 
Its risk lies in insisting upon—it that circumcision 
is everything, and so letting slip the vital principle 
itself, when, behold, its multiplicity of interest has 
become ghastly grimacing. 


But yet it is areasonably | 


one sees, indeed, some most curious | 


Trying to look at this ideal of the Perfect Life _ Of their fitness for ‘The English Theological 


Library’ we have no doubt; to their general 
thoughtfulness and iarable sound sense we 


| give heartiest witness. 


THE DIVINE DRAMA. ByG. R. Pixg, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 378. 6s.) 

There is a difference between American and 

English thought that occasionally expresses itself 

clearly—in this book almost glaringly—and which 


He has begun with the first — 


(Macmillan. 
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_ their part of some of our best. We set a limit to 
the philosophy of the Gospels, they do not. If 
you preach the gospel in America you may bring 
it into relation with all the philosophies and 
_ speculations in the world, and you will be the 
more accepted. We are, perhaps nervously, 
averse to speculation. We insist on the written 
word and your proof text. This volume is full of 
matter and probably of truth, but, even when its 
_*ground-plan’ is the Lord’s Prayer, we always feel 
uneasily that we know not where we are. Yet it 
has carried a message to its countrymen at once 
practical and very pleasant. We too may come to 
_ this. Why should we not ? 

Messrs. Macmillan have also issued the Charge 
delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury at his 
first visitation (8vo, pp. 39, 1s. net). 
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Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published an 
American volume of considerable interest and use 
for young men. Its title isthe one word Possibilities, 
and it encourages us to seek and show what:can 
be made of ourselves, of one another, of all that 
we possess. Messrs. Marshall have also issued 
an unpretentious but precious little book by 
the Rev. G. H. C. MacGregor, M.A., Zhe Things 
of the Spirit. It gathers together all that the 
Word says about the Holy Spirit, and arranges it 
under appropriate and suggestive headings. A 
truly inestimable manual of doctrine and devotion. 


Mr. Melrose has sent for review the five pub- 
lished volumes of his ‘Books for the Heart.’ 
They are uniform in size, paper, binding, and 
uniformly attractive in all these ways. They are 
the books that a book-lover loves to handle, 
rejoices to have. But they are more. They have 
something that separates them from the ordinary 
attractive book of devotion. It is their editor’s 
introduction. How rarely does the introduction 
to a book of devotion fall in with the tone of the 
book. How rarely does it fit the language. These 
introductions are as choice in spirit and as just in 
expression as the books they introduce. And yet 
the books are our devotional classics. The editor’s 
introduction, to use his own language about John 
Woolman’s /ourna/, ‘has a strange piquancy, a 
subtle spiritual perfume, a spontaneous and easy 
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unwontedness, a music as of the better country.’ 
The editor is the Rev. Alexander Smellie, M.A. 
This is the list of the volumes that are issued— 
we promise a great reception for them— 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding. 
St. Augustine’s Confessions. 
John Pulsford’s Quiet Hours. 
Jonathan Edwards’ The Religious A (fections. 
John Woolman’s Journal. 
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There was a time when Scotland shared the 
glory of offering the people Bibles so well printed 
and so firmly bound that they invited to daily 
reading and would not wear out. Then Scotland 
lost that glory. The time came when the people 
would not rest content with the Bible pure and 
simple, however printed and bound, but must 
have assistance in the reading of it. So Oxford 
and Cambridge and London ran away with the 
production of Bibles because they gave great 
books of ‘Helps’ at the end of them. But Scot- 
land will win the glory back. Messrs. Nelson & 
Sons of Edinburgh have just produced a Bible 
which is as finely printed and perfectly bound as 
any Bible could be, and it contains a book of 
‘Helps’ called The Illustrated Bible Treasury, 
which, being the latest, is the best of its kind. 


THE EPISTLE OF «PAUL TO PHILEMON, + By 
ARCHIBALD KreLLy MacMurcuy, M.A. (Oliphant 
Anderson & Ferrier. Crown 8vo, pp. 200. 3s. 6d.) 

This is not the first time that the single sheet 
of the letter to Philemon has provided ‘copy’ for 
two hundred printed pages. But it compels one 
still to ask if the ends of the gospel are served 
thereby. That St. Paul ever! contemplated such 

a thing, or would have countenanced it, goes 


without refuting. Still, our preachers do it. One 
of the greatest did it a year or two ago. And 
this is.a worthy companion to Dr. Maclaren’s 


book. If such extensive ‘lecturing’ does serve an 
end, this example of it will serve that end. 


THE. CHILDREN’S PRAYER. By James WELLS, 
D.D. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 189. Is. 6d.) 


The Lord’s Prayer is the Children’s Prayer, says 
Dr. Wells, and then proves that by making it the 
subject of a series of children’s sermons. They 
are well within the capacity of the little ones ; they 
are lit up by frequent anecdote; they never wander 
out of the way of the gospel message. 
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Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier have 
also published a stirring religious story by H. E. 
Colter, under the title of Zz the Heart of the Hills. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM, 1894-1897. By 
F, J. Briss, PH.D, anp A. C. Dicxix, A.R.IB.A. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund. 8vo, pp. 374, with Plans 
and Illustrations. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Bliss has written a graphic narrative of his 
work at the walls of Jerusalem during the four 
years that his firman lasted. And he has had his 
work illustrated in the fullest, happiest way by his 
colleague, Mr. Dickie. While, to complete and 
crown a heroic undertaking, the ‘Fund’ has 
produced the whole in a sumptuous and yet 
serviceable volume. The story is not new to 
those of us who have read the Statement recently. 
But it is newly told, and told with more literary 
grace here. Nor are all the illustrations new. 
But they also come in better form, and they are 
much more numerous. Besides some five and 
forty in the text, a few of which are daintily 
coloured, there are twenty-nine plates, and there 
are three very useful plans in a pocket. Thus the 
book is a wonder of cheapness. For the history 
of Jerusalem it is of course indispensable. More- 
over it clears up (or occasionally makes less 
obscure) some interesting Bible passages. Indeed, 
it is an expositor of the most unflattering and 
undeniable character. To Bliss and Dickie and 
to the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund the thanks of all students of Scripture are 
deeply due. 


A GOOD START. By C. H. SpurGreon. (Passmore & 
Alabaster. Crown 8vo, pp. 329. 3s. 6d.) 

From Mr. Spurgeon’s writings it must have 
been easy to gather material for a young man’s 
gift-book. The chapters are biblical and forcibly 
expressed. The teaching, as Sir George Williams 
in his introductory note says, is wise and sagacious. 
Nor is the young woman ignored. One of the 
most pithy chapters is on ‘the eccentric woman’ 
who ‘broke an alabaster box of precious ointment 
upon the head of Jesus.’ 

Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster have also pub- 
lished Spurgeon’s J//ustrated Almanack and John 
Ploughman’s Almanack for 1899, as well as A 
Cluster of Camphire, being ‘words of cheer and 
comfort for sick and sorrowful souls,’ by Mrs. 
Spurgeon, a pretty Christmas booklet. 
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THE HOLY LAND IN GEOGRAPHY AND HIS- — 
(New 


. TORY. By TownsenD MacCoun, A.M. 
York: Fleming H. Revell. 16mo, two vols., pp. 96 
and 136, with 154 full-page maps. $2.) ; 

We have rarely seen more attractive volumes in 
the realm of science than these; in the depart- 


ment of Hebrew: geography and history we have — 


never seen anything like them. In the first 
volume the Holy Land is described, not minutely, — 
but with a sense of proportion and the ‘lie’ of it, 
and the description on each page is illustrated by 
a beautiful map on the opposite page. The second 
volume contains the History of Israel. Again its 
minute matters are passed over, its great moving 
episodes described. And always the transaction 
is made real and memorable by a good map on 
the opposite page. The maps are the great 
feature. They seem to be accurate, they are of 
the utmost practical usefulness, and they are so 
exhaustive. We have nothing like this in our 
country yet. 


Messrs. Rivingtons have issued other two 
volumes of ‘The Books of the Bible,’ Amos by 
Principal Burrows, and //, Samuel by Mr Lonsdale 
Ragg. The minimum of commentary, and that 
the most accurate possible (though Mr. Ragg 
should not speak of vols. ii. and iii. of Smith’s 
Dictionary as if they were published thirty years 
later than they were)—these are the distinctive 
characteristics. 


WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. F. 
ADENEY, M.A. (Service & Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 
276. 3s. 6d.) 

In the same series, called ‘ The Popular Biblical 
Library,’ Dr. Horton wrote on the Women of the 
Old Testament. Professor Adeney deprecates 
comparison with ‘that delightful work.’ That is 
natural—the deprecation, we mean. For Pro- 
fessor Adeney lacks the irresponsible brilliancy of 
Dr. Horton’s character-drawing; but he has 
scholarship and sympathetic restraint. These are 
the more useful, no doubt the truer, studies of the 
two. 


CHRIST FORESTIOWN. 
GOLDING-Birp, D.D., 
Ppp. 190. 55.) 

It need not be supposed that a man who finds a 
type of Christ in the furniture of the tabernacle 
and the passage of the Jordan is oblivious of the 


By THE REV. 
(Zlliot Stock. 


Revels 
Crown 8vo, 


_ historic method of interpretation. 


excellent to point a moral and enforce a lesson, if 


~ they are not used as texts to prove a doctrine. 
Dr. Golding-Bird is steeped in the typical method 


_ Of interpretation and passes the other by; but he 


does not transgress scientific law, and he gives us 


much helpful suggestion. 
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Mr. Elliot Stock has also published Zhe Chris- 


tian Year in Relation to the Christian Life, by 


James W. Bishop ; a cheaper edition of Zhe Seven 
Churches tn Asia, by the late Dr. Mackennal; 4 
Short Guide to the Reading of the Priphets) by 
Nicholas Burgh ; and Was Man Evolved? by J. 
W. Morden. 


Do Sunday-school teachers know the Sunday 
School Teacher? It is a monthly magazine of rare 
flavour, edited by the Rev. Alexander Smellie, 
M.A., and published by the Sunday School Union. 
It is also a yearly volume, when bound, of merit 
to live and be at one’s hand in emergencies, 
whether of rest or of labour. For it contains short 
addresses that are ours in a moment, and it con- 


- tains literary and devotional papers that are.ours 


and a joy for ever. It is instructive also, and 
honours its readers by holding them capable of 
intellectual effort. There are chapters on the 
Plants of the Bible by Mr. Henslow, and on the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament by Pro- 
fessor Bennett. Nor should the illustrations be 
overlooked. If they are sparing, they are accurate 
and actually illustrate. 


From the Advance Publishing Company of 
Chicago we have received two volumes by Mr. C. 
M. Sheldon, the author of Jz His Steps. They 
are both stories of similar earnest intent to that 
impressive book. Their titles are Robert Hardy’s 
Seven Days and The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. 
The last has also reached us in a finer binding 
and altogether very pleasing shape from the 
Sunday School Union of London. 


A DIALOGUE ON MORAL EDUCATION. By F. 
H. MatrHews, M.A. (Sonnenschein. Crown 8vo, 


PP. 257-) 

There is one advantage in the dialogue method 
of writing on education: it gives the reader a 
chance of seeing the other side. Of course the 
dialogue shows the author winning, and his may 
not be really the winning side. But as it goes there 


Such types are | 


ei of both. Mr. Matthews’ ideas on Moral 
Education are here made to win, and on the whole 


they deserve it. But we may be allowed to say 
that in respect of the teaching of religion, as it is 
called, we think they scarcely deserve to win. 
Still, we see both sides. Nay, the other side has a 
clever, forcible advocate. We see both sides with 
perfect plainness. 
is never dull, may be found on the right side. 
And it will at least make its readers think—the 
greatest need of our time. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein have also published a 
fresh, piquant book on Zhe Evolution of Chris- 
tianity, by Ramsden Balmforth ; and a new and 
enlarged edition of Z£¢hical Songs, compiled and 
edited for The Union of Ethical Societies. 


HORSICHRIST CAND? THES TRUTH sa) BYaite |e 
Martyn. (Williams & MNorgate. Crown 8vo, pp. 
233. 58-) 


Some of the chapters of this book are simply 
sermons, with more or less instruction and 
edification. But some are apologies for the faith, 
addressed to the least believing of those who 
will listen to a preacher at all. 
indeed, with the question of the actual existence of 
Jesus as a man and Mr. Grant Allen’s jaunty 
remark that ‘recent researches like Frazer’s would 
seem to suggest the idea that he was a mythical 
being.’ Mr. Martyn thinks he can do something 
even with that. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 
(London: Mowbray House. Crown 8vo, pp. 254. 
Is. 6d.) 

The title is purposely audacious. It is a trans- 
lation into the English of to-day—which will 
presumably be the English of the next century 
also—of the Greek text of Westcott and Hort. 
This is the first part, and goes to.the end of Acts. 
And it is no fool’s enterprise. It has cost thought 
and earnest endeavour. Its diction is never 
ridiculous though often unexpected ; its apology is 
the ample one that the New Testament was 
written in the vernacular of its own day. The 
Pharisees will laugh it to scorn, of course, but the 
Pharisees are always given to the building of 
prophets’ tombs, and why not build tombs to 
King James’s translators ? 


So altogether the book, which — 


The first starts, 


180 


‘RG Glossary of the Gramatc 
Inscriptions.’ * 


Just the book we wanted at present. The same 
work had been suggested by me to a friend, whose 
labour now becomes superfluous. We are in the 
possession of so great a number of Aramaic in- 
scriptions, most of them scattered in books and 
periodicals not accessible to all, that it was some- 
times nearly impossible to ascertain whether some 
word or proper name is found in these inscriptions 
or not. Only part of the proper names had been 
‘collected by Ledrain in 1887.. Now Cook has 
taken the words and names from all Aramaic 
inscriptions at present known: Nabatean, Pal- 
myrene, Sinaitic, Egyptian, Syrian (including those 
of Zenjirli), Mesopotamian. As far as I can see, 
the collection is complete and reliable. It is, 
however, a glossary, not a concordance, and it 
is a pity that the author does not give us the 
principle of his quotations. It would be im- 
portant to know exactly where some word has 
been used. In this point Cook may have followed 
some principle, which I am not able to discover. 
But he certainly had no clear rule for his com- 
parisons of the inscriptional words with words from 
the Aramaic dialects. It is impossible to see in 
his book, for instance, which words of the West- 
aramaic inscriptions are found in the Westaramaic 
dialects known to us, and which words probably 
are of no Aramaic origin at all. It would not have 
been so difficult to enhance the value of the glos- 
sary by statements of this kind. Nevertheless, we 
thank the author for what he wished to give us. 


: GusTAF DALMAN. 
Leipzig. 


+ 
+ 


Dale of Birmingham.’ 


In the Life and Letters of Dr. Reynolds of Ches- 
. hunt, which belongs to the books of the present 
month, there is found a letter from Dr. Dale of 
Birmingham. Dr. Reynolds had just published 
his Congregational Lectures. Dr. Dale speaks of 
fis Congregational Lectures: ‘My Lectures are 
practically ready. If I were anxious about per- 


By Stanley A. 
At the University Press, 1898. 


14 Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions. 
Cook, B.A. Cambridge: 
8vo, pp. vili, 127. 7s. 6d. 

2 The Life of R. W. Dale of Birmingham. By his Son, 
A. W. W. Dale. Hodder & Stoughton, 8vo, pp. 771. 14s, 
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sonal reputation, which I trust God has given me 
grace to renounce, I should be sorely troubled at 


the contrast between your volume and mine. I, 


poor wretch, have been living in crowds, fighting 
| the Tories, fizzing about in committees, etc., while 


you have been slowly accumulating your wealth, 
and making it your own by meditation. Yet I 


have some hope of making the great truth (the — 


Atonement) clearer and more credible to some 
minds. Hand and foot, brain and muscle, there 
is place for all in the great body of Christ.’ 


After making allowance for the exaggeration of = 


genuine modesty, that letter is a fit enough account 
of the life of Dale of Birmingham. ‘I never hear 
Dr. Dale,’ said John Bright (we quote from memory, 
for we cannot find the place again), ‘but I think 
of the church militant.’ The marvel was that he 
could fight so much and find time to preach 
at all, not to speak of writing theology. But he 
was a man of practice. His theology was part of 
his intensely practical active life. If he Aad been 
anxious for his personal reputation he ran some 
risk of vanity over those very Congregational 
Lectures. They reached a circulation that far 
outran those of Dr. Reynolds’-on John the Baptist. 
He had abundant testimony that they accom- 
plished the ends for which he says he wrote them. 
And it was all because Dr. Dale’s theology was 
practical. It came out of pressing needs, it met 
pressing needs.. Dr. Reynolds is greater as a 
student, greater as a seer, perhaps. But he saw 
too far for the most. Dr. Dale was a seer also. 
He saw just far enough. 

Dr. Dale was a seer. He had many enemies 
while he lived, and now they are building his 
tomb, whereby it is shown that he was a prophet. 
He had also the prophet’s defeat. Where did the 
victorious prophet ever appear? In himself, in his 
faith, he was victorious often; but not in the 
world. It was hard in the end to see all he had 
fought for snatched from his grasp by a mere turn 
of the political wheel, even the friends he had 
fought with snatched from his friendship. But the 
prophet has that tribulation to pass through always. 

So Dale’s Biography is also a history. As ina 
glass we see the times in which he lived, as indeed 
we see them in the books of the prophets Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. The men, too, of the time are 
here, the great and the little. And already we see 
them being judged out of the things that are 
written in this book. 


- I. 
‘In Him was life; and the life was the light of men.’— 
_ Joun aa 
_ WHEN we come across a passage in some of the 
_ poets that speaks home to us, and charms by its 
_ beauty of thought and power of expression, we 
sometimes say, ‘That’s poetry. We do not 
qualify the statement by any adjective. We do 
not say that it is good poetry. It is higher praise 
_ “to say simply that it is poetry, meaning that it is 
worth calling poetry. And so the Evangelist, 
while he could not be briefer in his statement, at 
the same time could not put it more forcibly when 
he says of Jesus, ‘In Him was life.’ -It is worth 
calling life. 
St. John no doubt uses the word in a very wide 
_ sense as applied to Christ. He is the Source of 
- all life, He is the Support of all life. But let us 
_ take it, for the time being, in a narrower sense. 
_ Looking simply at the life Jesus lived on earth, in 
its beauty, its restfulness, its power, we are con- 
strained to say, ‘That is life.’ It was a life bare 
of earthly possessions, He had nowhere to lay His 
head ; but Jesus had the true secret and treasure 
of life in that He had always somewhere to lay 
His heart. It was a life separate from sinners in 
its purity, yet so wondrously near to sinners in its 
sympathy. It was a life that won the hearts of 
children, and drew also the outcast publicans and 
sinners. Children and publicans—in some re- 
spects, the best and the worst in the land—were 
alike attracted to Jesus with the firm assurance 
that in Him they had a Friend. And it was not 
merely by what He said, even though He spake as 
never man spake, that such as these were drawn to 
Him, and that the common people heard Him 
gladly. The words, once used of another, apply 
far more truly to Jesus, ‘There was something 
finer 7x Him than anything that ever He said.’ 
How true that that life has been the light of 
But for Christ, life would be very dark and 
It would be a hopeless thing, with 
It would be a heartless thing, with 
Like all light, the light of 
It reveals the value of 


men ! 
meaningless. 
no outlook. 
no sustaining power. 
Christ is a revealing light. 


— Sermonettes on (Be Golden 


Certs. oes 


By THE Rev. J. S. Maver, M.A., ABERDEEN. _ 


the human soul. What shall a man give in exchange 
for hissoul? In the light of Christ’s teaching, that 
is a question with no answer. The kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, are not equal to it. 
The dearest thing to God’s heart is that it might 
be saved. It reveals also the needs of the human 
soul, Christ has shed a light that shows to us our 
destitute condition. We should not know, but for 
Him, how low we had fallen, and how helpless we 
lie. 

But, still further, Christ reveals Himself as the 
Saviour and Restorer of the soul. It has been 
remarked that, when we look upon a landscape 
lighted up by the sun, we enjoy the scene and 
never think of the sun by whose light we behold 
it; whereas, when we look upon a_ landscape 
lighted up by the moon, by and by we turn, natur- 
ally and almost unconsciously, to glance up at the 
orb under whose gentle light we stand. And it 
might be said that of a similar nature to this latter 
is our action with respect to Christ. Beholding 


our hearts as He has illumined them, not from 


any enjoyment of the view in this case, however, 
but simply from a sense of desolation, we turn away 
from self, and look up to Him who has shed that 
light upon us, and who has also made Himself 
manifest and bright as the Redeemer and Life- 
giver. 

May we find in Him our life and light ; may we 
follow on more and more to know the Lord, and 
be able to say— 

I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun; 

And in that light of life Pll walk, 
Till travelling days are done. 


II, 


‘ And looking upon Jesus as He walked, he saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God !’—JOHN i. 36. 


Nor grudgingly but gladly St. John the Baptist 
hands over his disciples to*the higher Teacher. 
He has fulfilled his office as the friend of the 
Bridegroom. Many would even have acknowledged 
himself to be the Messiah, but self never in the 
least eclipsed his message. Not an envious word 
crossed his lips, and not even a thought entered 


wt 


_ even though we do not fully understand. 
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his mind that could not have been whispered into 
Christ’s own ear. He stepped down with willing 
feet from his pedestal, declaring that now his joy 
was fulfilled. Henceforth ‘He must increase, but 
I must decrease.’ 

Notice three things in the text,—a Meat sight, 
a great saying, and a great sequel. First, a great 
sight. ‘Looking upon Jesus, he saith, Behold.’ It 
was the first time that anyone was directed to Jesus. 
What multitudes since then have been pointed to 
that same Source, and have found in Him what 
they sought elsewhere in vain! Four times we 


read in the Gospels of special attention being 


drawn to Christ by that word; not all of them, 
however, in the reverent spirit of the Baptist. 
‘Behold how He loved him!’ said the simple 
villagers at the grave of Lazarus. ‘Behold the 
Man!’ said Pilate; a commonplace utterance on 
his lips, but his words were wiser than he knew. 
‘I thank thee,’ Roman, ‘for teaching me that 


word.’ ‘Behold, now ye have heard His 
blasphemy. What think ye?’ said the high 
priest, as eager to get anything of an incrim- 


inating kind as were the French military staff 
against Dreyfus. ‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’ said 
St. John to his disciples, and, on the previous day 
at fuller length, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world!’ 

Here, then, secondly, we have a@ great saying. 
Whence had John that wondrous knowledge of the 
purpose of Christ’s coming? Flesh and blood 
had not revealed it unto him. There were a.p. 
people who lived in B.c. times. So says Zangwill, 
the writer on modern Jewish life, and we might use 
his words here in a higher sense than that in which 
he meant them, St. John the Baptist was one of 
the a.D. people, the last and greatest of the B.c. 
times, whose privilege it was to open the door and 
let the King come forth. The Christian world has 
not even yet fully fathomed the depth of that say- 
ing of the Baptist. Yet we may be blessed by it 
he 
source of the Nile was long mysterious, but that 
did not hinder the people of Lower Egypt from 
profiting by the beneficent stream, so long as it 
flowed and overflowed,and made the land fruitful. 
And so, while there are mysteries in the Atonement 
that Heaven alone, perhaps, will explain, trusting 
hearts have ever found its results a blessed reality 
in their experience. Forgiveness, life, and fruit 
have ever been the effects of that grace and truth 


| Above all, He transformed religion. 


which came by Jesus Christ, and whose springs — 


are hidden in the heart of God. 


Thirdly, we have here a great sequel. Where, a 


you may say, is the sequel in the text? Why, it 
is in the whole verse, it is in the fact that we have 
the verse at all. 
reason to believe; who heard John’s words. that 
day was the writer of this Gospel. And that day 


was an high day in the story of our race, for these 


two followed Jesus, the first of the countless 
number out of every kingdom and tribe. And 


here are we to-day, privileged to read of, and — 


meditate on, that incident of the far past. May 

we, too, seek with all our heart that Lamb of God 

which taketh away the sin of the world, and then 

truly it will be a great sequel, also, so far as we 

are concerned. . 
LL, 

‘ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 

and manifested forth His glory ; and His disciples believed on 
Him.’—JOuN ii. 11. 
Tuis was the starting-point in Christ’s public 
career, and it was a fitting beginning for Him 
Whose life was to be described so well in the 
words, ‘Who went about doing good.’ First 
things are significant. He began at a wedding, 
the happiest day in two lives that were then 
united, and began from that time to go down the 
long path together. Who the bride and bride- 
groom were we do not know, nor anything of the 
story of their united life which began that day; 
but surely a wedding of true hearts should be 
looked back upon as the happiest day of life, 
especially when regarded in that high and holy 
sense which led Tennyson, for example, to say of 
his marriage day: ‘The peace of God entered my 
heart as I stood beside her at the altar.’ 

Was it not symbolically fitting, then, that Jesus 
should choose the happiest experience of earthly 
life as the time when He began to manifest His 
glory? For His relationship to men was to be 
one of a very close and permanent kind. The 
Bible can find no more fitting figure for the re- 
lationship between Christ and His Church than 
that of the Bridegroom and the Bride. And is it not 
true, here above all, that the peace of God entereth 
the heart that is united to Christ by faith ? 

This beginning was significant, too, in its trans- 
formation of the water into wine. That sym- 
bolized what Jesus came to do in many ways. 
The religion 


“One of the two, there is every — 


Bina, grievous to oa thle. ee Chit: re- 
vealed it as a joyous thing. There was a beautiful 


putting things. And certainly they do not seem 
‘the less heavenly because they were so homely. 
_ It is true that, notwithstanding its bright and joy- 
ful, aspect, there will always be something corre- 
"sponding to Gethsemane in every Christian life ; 
_ but even there we may have the helpful assurance 
. that Jesus will not fail, as the disciples did towards 
7 Him, to watch with us, yea, and to be to us more 
than the strengthening angel that appeared to 
Himself of old. 

We are told that, as the result of this mani- 
festation of His glory, His disciples believed on 
Him. They believed already, for they had joined 
themselves to Him as His disciples; but by this 
‘sign their faith was confirmed. Still, their belief 


was not of a very high order, for it was long, as we 
know, ere the full light regarding Jesus’ mission 
~ dawned upon them. They never dreamed that 


_ the Cross, with all its darkness, lay between 
them and the higher, clearer faith, and that their 
faith now was as water unto wine compared 

with what it would one day come to be. It 

needed the dawn of the Resurrection morn to 
make plain to them the nature of the Kingdom. 

But they loved Jesus, and loved Him all 
through. Even after his denial St. Peter could 
still say, ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 
knowest that,I love Thee.’ Their love saved 
then, and, after long perplexity and seeming dis- 
appointment, they were uplifted in faith to heights 
whence they beheld the true land of promise. 
They loved Jesus with all their heart, and that love 
carried them on, through darkness and doubt and 
even despair, till at last the funereal gloom of the 
Cross was turned into the wedding joy of the 
Resurrection. 

EV 

‘For God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. —JOHN iii. 16. 
THERE is not a superfluous word in this verse. 
You could not make it shorter without injuring to 
some extent the meaning. 
a telegram you pay particular attention to your 
words. Any unnecessary words you omit, while, 
at the same time, you are careful to have sufficient 


simplicity and homeliness, too, in Christ’s way of . 


When you are sending | 


to convey your meaning, 


graphic despatch. I should say that our text 
would be a sort of perfect telegraphic message. 
Every word tells. Nothing could equal it in the 
way of summary of gospel truth. ; 
The wealth of the text is embarrassing. Let us 
confine our attention to two great thoughts in it. 
The first is that God loved and gave. These two 
things must always go together. You might give 
without loving, but you can’t love without giving. 
It is of the very nature of love to give. 
could no more exist without shining than could 
love without giving. St. Paul tells us many things, 
in his wonderful eulogy oflove, that it does. Love 
beareth all things, for example. But love is not 
satisfied with bearing. Jesus, in His love, bore 
our sins ; but far more than that He came to do— 


not only to bear but to bestow. At the same: 


time, it is possible, St. Paul reminds us, to bestow 
all our goods, and yet not have love. That just 
means that, in love’s giving, there must always be 
a bit of self. It is the measure of self that is in 
our gifts that gives them value in the highest 
sense. 

You may have noticed that in connexion with 
the Christmas cards you have recently been getting. 
Here is one card, say, with a verse upon it, which 
you find, when you read it, is entirely inappropriate 
to your condition. Evidently the sender had just 
purchased almost the first card he laid his hands 
on, without giving the matter any further con- 
sideration,—and you value it accordingly. But 
here is another with a verse that speaks home to your 
special need. You may have passed through some 
sorrowful experience, and the words, you find, are 
peculiarly fitted to your case. The sender had 
been thinking about you, and had taken some 
pains to find a card that would specially suit you. 
It is a trifling gift, but the giver put something of 
himself into it. He gave you a little thought and 
consideration, and that bit of self in the gift en- 
hances its value and touches your heart. Well, 
what a wondrous gift God gave to men, when He 
gave His Son! That was not a giving out of His 
superfluity. That was not a giving without con- 
sideration of our case. We needed a Saviour, 
and, when there was none other to save us, God 
spared not His own Son. Verily God gave Him- 
self when He gave His Son. 


Now, suppose we beds 
instead of a whole volume concerning the heavenly 
message, only what might correspond to a tele- — 


The sun. 
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There are other two things that are coupled 
together in the text,—Jdclieving and living; and 
these two are as inseparable as the loving and giving. 
Knowledge is power, it is true, but faith is power ina 
far higher sense, In the Bible it is faith that is at 
the root of every good man’s life, every man who did, 
or became, anything worth recording. It was not 
talent or genius that made Moses encounter all the 
difficulties in Egypt. He had these, too, in large 
measure, and he had sympathy with his Hebrew 
brethren. These and other helpful qualities he 
had, but it was faith in God that strung them all 
together, it was faith that united and energized 
them. And so, through every life that had any- 
thing of the good and true in it, faith runs as a 
solo, and at last, in the eleventh chapter of the 
Hebrews, all is summed up in one grand chorus, 
the time failing the writer’ to tell of all who 
through faith subdued kingdoms and wrought 
righteousness. 

A faith like that means life, life here and now, 
the life more Abundant, the life everlasting, the life 
that can enter the very gates of death singing— 


When the breath of life is flown, 

When the grave must claim its own, 

Lord of life, be ours Thy crown— 
Life for evermore. 


V. 


‘But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.’—JouHN iv. 14. 

WouLD it be a desirable condition to be in, 
never to experience the sensation of thirst? Is 
not thirst a healthy sign, and hunger too? There 
is an old riddle which runs somewhat as follows :— 
What is that which we try to get, and no sooner 
do we get it than we try to get rid of it? The 
answer is an appetite. There is nothing more 
pleasant than a good appetite, if you have the 
means of satisfying it. A newspaper correspond- 
ent, writing on the recent Soudan campaign, speaks 
of what he calls the Soudan thirst, and the delight 
of quenching it. Only, it is terrible should you not 
have the means of quenching it. The irony of it, 
he says, is that there is so much thirst there, and 
such a limitless means of supply here. ‘If the 
Soudan thirst could be sent home in capsules, it 
would make any man’s fortune in an evening.’ 


But the demand and the supply may be far 


separate. ; 
Now, what Jesus clearly meant, by that saying 


to the woman of Samaria, was not that thirst shall 


cease, not that ‘desire shall fail,’ but that it will 
be abundantly satisfied. There will still be the 


‘demand, it will be zreater than ever, but, as to the © 


supply, it will be as a well of water 27 him, springing 
up into everlasting life. How shall we put it? . A 
constant desire and a constant satisfaction, a crav- 
ing and a possession, a desert thirst by the side of 
the water brooks. 

There is a longing in man’s soul for that which 
this world can never supply, but it is found in 
Christ. What a hopelessly sad condition would 
humanity’s. be if there were that longing, and yet 
nothing to satisfy it ! 


Better the ox that lies fat and supine, 
Even his gross contentment can never be mine. 


It is sometimes said that the mere search after 
truth is in itself pleasant. Well, in some ways 
that is true enough. Did you ever search for a 
four-bladed clover? Whether you got it or not, 
the afternoon among the fields and in the sunshine 
was very pleasant all the same. But just imagine 
a mother searching for her lost child, and sitting 
down in the middle of the search, before she had 
found again her treasure, and saying, ‘Well, this 
is delightful. There is an exhilaration about it. 
I hope to find my child ere long, but meantime 
the search itself is very stimulating’! Nay, there 
could be no joy for her, save the joy of discovery. 
And so is it with the heart longing and searching 
for God. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.’ In 
some things we may find pleasure even in search 
that comes to nothing ; but, when it comes to be 
a longing soul,—a soul seeking to be rid of the 
burden of sin, seeking for a sustaining cup of 
joy,—-there can be no satisfaction save in the 
finding. 

Christ, then, both satisfies and increases our 
soul thirst. He can become, as it were, a well of 
water in us springing up into everlasting life. And 
all other professing or supposed sources of supply 
have been found, and ever will be found, to be 
but as 


A sinking buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


Ze “Contributions and. Poetic 


name is written wih p (see Schiirer, Geschichte des 
: Volkes Lsrae?, German ed. ii. p. 167, note 544; 
p. 169, note 550 [Eng. tr. iii. pp. 197, 199]), and. 
that the true etymology was given long ago by the — 
Onomasticon (see above), and by de Lagarde (Uder- 


mi  Weveunt ef Jmputantur, 


|THE Hour-glass in the Pulpit— 
Such was the ancient plan, 


_ What time some quaint old preacher spake 


=s Words that bade slumbering spirits wake, 


ae” 
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In the days of good Queen Anne. 


The Hour-glass in the Pulpit 

Has a message for to-day: 
“Another Sunday ’—so it seems to say— 
‘Another Sermon: ah, how many more, 
Preacher, until thy tale of days be o’er? 

The hour-glass sands run fast, 

And time will soon be past, 
Preach to thyself! And, when thou preachest, 

pray ! 
But one short hour have I— 
Thou hast Eternity.’ 
A. H. BRowne. 


The Rectory, St. Johi’s, Newfoundland. 


The Name ‘Caiaphas,’ 


THE commentary on the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
which has just been published from the lectures 
of the late F. J. A. Hort (Macmillan, 1898), con- 
tains an additional note on ‘The Names of St. 
Peter,’ (pp. 151-153). There we read— 

‘The name Kaidgas is, on the whole, probably a Avin 
form of Kndas, taken from x5°3, as Kngas from x5xa, The 
only difficulty is that the Syriac (including Syr, vt. in 
L 33, the only extant place) has © (p), not D (3).’ 


The editor (Dr. Chase) has added a note that the 


same form (p) is found in four places of the Syriac 


manuscript from Mount Sinai. After some further 
remarks about other etymologies proposed for the 
name, Professor Hort closes— 

‘The Onomasticon explains Kaidgas by lxvevrys and 
meplepyos (de Lagarde, Onom. Sacr., pp. 175, 203; cf. 
pp. 60, 67).’ 


It is strange that two such scholars as Hort and 
Chase overlooked the fact that not only in the 
Syriac version, but also in a Jewish source, the 


eee a eS. ie 


sicht, pp. 97, 111 ; Mitthetlungen, iv. 18). Kauddas 


or Kaipas (Cod. D) is the Arabic Wil, 
soothsayer’; cf. Jn 1154, 

In Blass’ Grammar of the Greek of the New 
Testament (p. 17, note 4 of the German edition), a 
similar misstatement occurred about this name. I 
hope it has been corrected in the English transla- 
tion. 

The Syriac scholars identified the high priest 
Josef, who bore the surname Kaiaphas, with the 
author of the Jewzsh War; see Zahn, Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des Kanons, v. pp. 155, 438, and the 
Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 3610. The Lvangelt- 
arium Hierosolymitanum has |@+9 in Jn 14°, but 
‘Caiaphas’ everywhere with p. The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of Mrs. Lewis (Studia Sinattica, 


y the 


vi. p. 123) spells ma.o (p) for Kypas (1 Co 15°). 
In the Bzble Dictionary no etymology is given. 


Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


On AMark rit, 42 and rv. 16, 


In Dr. Zahn’s excellent /utroduction to the New 
Testament, vol. ii. (1898), pp. 251, 4, I find the 
statement (which may be found in other works as 
well) that the Roman origin of Mark’s Gospel is 
proved not only by the Latin words employed in 
it, but also, and more especially, by some passages 
where a Greek word is. explained by a Latin 
equivalent. In 124 we read: Aerra dvo, 6 éotuv 
Kodpavrys ; and in 1516: éow rs adds, 6 éote mpat- 
TwpLov. 

As I have spoken of the first of these passages 
in my Philology of the Gospels, I shall be brief here. 
The addition 6 éorw xodpavrns seems to prove 
that this Gospel was written outside of Palestine, 
where the small coin called Aerrév was in common 
use; but it may have been written anywhere else, 
so far as this is concerned, since the Roman coins, 
like the quadrans, were in circulation throughout 
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the whole Roman empire. Zahn, in order to show 
that the quadrans was unknown to Greeks, gives 
a passage in Plutarch, who, in his Life of Cicero 
_ (chap. 29), expressly declares that the xovadpavrys 
was the smallest Roman coin. But the words in 
Plutarch run thus: 76 8& Aerrdérarov Tod xaAKov 


vopio patos KovadpavTyy éxdAovv,! namely, in Cicero’s | 


time, and seem to imply that in Plutarch’s own 
time the quadrans was no more in use, and for 
that reason, of course, unknown to his readers. 
Cp. Mommsen, Rdmisches Miinzwesen, pp. 761 f., 
764 ff.2 On the other hand, the form xodpayrys, 
instead of xovadp., distinctly shows that in earlier 
times the quadrans was familiar to the Greeks. 

The other passage requires a very careful treat- 
ment. Of 8 orparidrar dmipyayov abrév gow Ths 
aidjs, 0 éotw mpaitdpiov. In Matthew (2727) 
the corresponding words are: tore of orp. Tov 
Hyewovos, mapadaBdvres tov “Incotv «is TO mpat- 
Toptov ; in John the wpoarapiov, that is, the palace 
of Pilate, is mentioned as early as chap. 18%: 
ayovrw ody tov “Incody ard tod Kaidda cis To pat 
TWPLOV . . . Kal avTOL ovk cioHAOOV Eis TO TpaLTwpLOY. 
Now, in the first place, it is an impossible sup- 
position that anybody who could read a Greek book 
stood in need of an explanation for the word addy, 
in its usual meaning. Secondly, the very worst 
interpretation of atAy would be zpairdpuov. So 
the words in Mark, as they stand, seem to give 
no satisfactory sense. 
various readings, we find in Jerome’s version and 
in three MSS of the so-called Itala (c. ff.? 1), 
as also in the Coptic and A‘thiopic versions, zz 
atrium pretorii, which we understand at once. 
That Jerome made his version conform strictly to 
-his ‘ancient’ Greek copies is an undoubted fact, 
so that the reading rod zpartwpéov, instead of 6 éorw 
mpaitwp.ov, although supported by no extant Greek 
MS., must be considered well established. It 
would seem that this reading is the better of the 
two, and that the only question remaining is, how 
the other originated. One might find the answer 
in my hypothesis that the original Gospel of Mark 
was in Aramaic. Both readings converge in a sup- 

‘It is true that the Cod. Matritensis (collated by Ch. 
Graux) gives ‘Pwyator kovadpdyrny Kkadodow. 

> Mommsen’s statement is not very definite; but he says, 
speaking of the time of the earlier emperors (p. 761 f.): ‘ Die 
Nominale waren—der As, der Semis und wahrscheinlich 
der Quadrans, doch scheinen die Semisse seit Pius, die 


Quadranten schon seit Trajan nicht mehr geprigt zu sein.’ 
Plutarch died in Hadrian’s time. 
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When we turn to the | 
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posed Aramaic }10757, which meant, of course, 
To mpa:twpiov, but might be translated by 6 (éort) 
mpaurépov (inasmuch as 7 is originally the relative 
pronoun, although it is commonly employed to 
introduce the genitive). A blundering translator 
might render the Aramaic words in this way, 
and another traiislator, the traces of whose work. 
are frequently to be found, especially in these last 
chapters of Mark (see Philol. of the Gospels, pp- 
196 ff.), might give the correct translation. 
Nevertheless, the real solution of this puzzling 
problem lies in quite another direction, and the ~ 
clue is given by the various readings of D 
a. e. ff.2 (k) 9, Origen in 151: Oyoavtes tov “Incoty 
dmpyayov eis thy addyy (words omitted by the 
rest of the witnesses) kal rapddwxay IlAdrw. The 
Latin k gives eis 76 mparrwpiov (and in v.’° 
simply the same words), and so has John in the 
corresponding part of the narrative (1878). So 
although zpa:rwpioy never can be used as an ex- 
planation for adA7, ‘court’ (in its original sense), 
nevertheless we see that aiAy itself might be used 
metaphorically for a ‘palace’ (much like the 
English ‘court’), and that for this aiAy the 
proper explanation was really zpa:répiov. Nor is 
this fact altogether new. Grimm (German version) 
gives as instances of this signification Mt 26% %8, 
Mk 145 (PP)? aeten ik aa) [ane 4) tor 
other authors see the dictionaries. It is true 
that in none of the New Testament passages is 
the meaning ‘palace’ so distinct as in Mk 15! 
D, where the word means not ‘palace’ generally, 
but ¢ke palace of the chief governor, that is, the 
But Mark is consistent with himself; 
he says, in v.16 not «is tiv avAnv as before 
(D y.1), but éow tis adAyjs, ‘into the inner part 
of the palace.’ Now, what becomes of the words 
5 éotw mpaitwpiov? The explanation is correct, 
and necessary too, because of the ambiguity of 
the word; but this necessity results from the 
author’s using the ambiguous avAy instead of the 
unambiguous zpaitwpiov. If D’s reading in v.! 
is genuine, he did not even feel the necessity of 


TpatTwpLov. 


3 There is a difference between Mark and Matthew. The 
former has: 6 Ilérpos jKodovOnoev atte ews tow eis Thy addryY 
(‘court’ in the proper sense) rod dpxrepéws, whereas the 
latter says (26°5): 6 IL. AKorovOe avira ews trys atdjs 
(‘palace’) rod apx., Kal elcehOav ow, K.T.d. 

4 The words 700 dpyvepéws after avdyv are omitted by the 
common Syriac and the Sinaitic Syr. versions, and also in 
the paraphrase of Nonnus. 


ion when he used it first. 
, O €oriv mpartdprov and Tod mpartwpiou 
h like glosses by a very ancient reader, 
by the translator or translators, if the cor- 
ponding Syrian word (77) had the same double 
ing. In any case, this passage by no means 
roves what Zahn thinks, the difference being not 
ween a Greek and a Latin word, but between a 
onym and one of its equivalents. That this 
uivalent was originally Latin is utterly unim- 
‘portant since its adoption into Syriac clearly proves 
at it had become a common expression among 
the natives of the East. 


F. Buass. 
Halle. 
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s Traditiona? Cert of the Mew 
—s Testament. 


AFTER long neglect, the so-called ‘ Western’ text 
is being gradually recognized as a factor which 
cannot be overlooked in the textual history of the 
Greek Bible. This means that the Old Latin 
Versions, which form so important a group of the 
‘Western’ authorities, must be carefully taken into 
account in elucidating the problems of textual 
history, so many of which remain unsolved. 

Dr. Hort, as is well known, did invaluable 
pioneer work in classifying the O.L. texts of the 
N.T. (no doubt provisionally) under three types: 
‘ African,’ ‘ European,’ and ‘Italian.’ This classi- 
fication, which seems to hold good, with certain 
modifications, for O.T. also, rested on a minute 
survey of the evidence. Since it was made, various 
opinions have been held as to its validity ; for the 
boundaries between the several subdivisions are 
naturally fluctuating. We wish in this note 
simply to draw attention to an interesting fact 
which at least corroborates Hort’s basis of classi- 
fication, and affords, we believe, an important 
glimpse into the concealed history of the texts. 

P. Thielmann (Archiv fiir latein. Lexikographie, 
ix. Heft 2, p. 247 ff.) had, by an exhaustive dis- 
cussion, oe that in the O.L. text of Lecéest- 
asticus, while chaps. 1-43, 51 are ‘ African,’ chaps. 
44-50 might be justly called ‘European.’ This 
conclusion resulted from a close investigation of the 
vocabulary, tested by the evidence of Fathers, etc. 


So both 


Some time ago we had occasion to collate some © 
chaps. of the O.L. of Zcclesiasticus with the LXX. 
The following significant facts came to light. In 
chaps. 42, 43, 51 (‘African,’ according to Thielm.) 
the proportions in which the Latin text stood 


towards the leading Greek MSS were (roughly) 
these— 


B=16 :R=10 ;A=11. 
— BS ip N= 10.4 =12- pa 
Bis ans ofA= 5. 


In chaps. 44, 45, 50 (‘ European,’ according to 
Thielm.) the proportions (roughly) were— 


B= 5:N8=11:A=Il. 
Berti X=17 > A= 24. 
Bs $:N=72 vA=TA; 


Two of the MSS have virtually changed places 
in the transition to the ‘European’ family. A has 
taken the place occupied by B. That is to say, a 
revision has been made in which the text of A has 
counted as a far more important factor than it did 
previously. How can this be accounted for? We 
are certainly in the region of hypotheses, but we 
believe that Dr. Hort’s acumen again points the 
way towards a solution. What kind of text has” 
Cod. A? Where it stands in sharpest contrast to 
those of B or ¥, as (in N.T.) in the Gospels, it has, 
Hort says, ‘a fundamentally Syrian text’ (N.T. 
vol. li. p. 152). What is the ‘Syrian’ text? Hort 
believes it was an attempt made at Antioch ‘to 
remedy the growing confusion of texts by the 
editing of an eclectic text combining readings from 
the three principal texts, itself further revised on 
like principles, and in that form used by great 
Antiochian theologians not long after the middle 
of the fourth century’ (of. c¢. pp. 145, 146). This 
hypothetical ‘revision’ has been treated as a most 
gratuitous assumption by the more strenuous 
defenders of the Traditional text. But do not the 
phenomena of the O.L. mentioned above strengthen 
Dr. Hort’s position by suggesting at least that 
this ‘revision,’ which led to the prominence of 
‘Syrian’ texts, such as A in the Gospels, probably 
holds for the LXX also? It seems more than a 
coincidence also that the ‘European’ type of the 
O.L. takes its rise (in all likelihood) in the fourth 
century, just at the time when Hort supposes the 
‘revision’ to be asserting its influence. We 
believe that another fact corroborates this position. 

In no part of the O.T. (LXX) is there a more 
marked contrast between A and B than in 
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‘Judges.’ But we can compare with these 
divergent authorities the probable text of that 
_ recension of the LXX made by Lucian of Antioch 
(240-312?) and published by Lagarde (Vetus 
Testamentum Grace, Pars Prior, Gott. 1883, 
Genesis—Esther) from the cursives 19, 108, 118. 


Even a rough and cursory comparison of the three 


texts shows that while A contains other elements, 
it has an extraordinarily close connexion with 
Lucian: A and Lucian constantly agree against 
B; Band Lucian very rarely combine against A ; 
while Lucian differs enormously from B. Surely 
Professor Sanday does not go too far when he 
attributes this ‘revision,’ which, as we have seen, 
seems to hold for O.T. as well as N.T., directly to 
Lucian of Antioch himself,! who must then be 
regarded as the father of the Traditional text. 


H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Callander. 
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UWtafcBus’ Ear. 


Dr. Apgott, in his St Zhomas of Canterbury 
(noticed in THE Expository TiMEs for last Decem- 
‘ber, p. 139), refuses, for certain reasons that he 
states, to accept St. Luke’s account of the restora- 
tion of Malchus’ ear. Now, without discussing 
whether Dr. Abbott might not have accepted the 
miracle in question even on some of his own 
principles, I feel constrained to ask how it happens 
that, if Malchus’ ear was really cut off (as Dr. 
Abbott himself assumes), the accusers of Jesus did 
not bring forward that fact at the trial before 
Pilate. Unless I have overlooked some material 
element in the case, I should be inclined to hold 
that Jesus’ accusers would have recognized such a 
fact to be the very best weapon that they had 
against His cause, and that they would have made 
use of it to the utmost. How, then, is their 
silence to be explained? Did they not dread that 
the slightest reference to this matter might have 
furnished Pilate with certain information that they 
did not wish him to have? 


Durr MacDona.p. 


Motherwell. 


On the Weaning of ovby. 


WiTH reference to the interesting examination of 
this difficult word by Dr. Barnes in a recent issue, 
* Oxford Debate on Textual Criticism, p. 29. 


fie may be worth while giving the note which 


late Dr. Frederick Field contributed to the 
cussion of Jer 511! in the Old Testament Revis on 
Company. He allows ‘fill the shields’ to stand i in 
the text, but expresses in the margin hs prefer- 
ence for the rendering ‘suits of armour.’ This 
meaning [I now*quote his own words] és sup- 
ported by Aquila, 2 S 87 ras mavordias Tas xpuoas 
(Vulg. arma); and ik peeps 2K 11/0 (Vulg. 
arma); also by Vulg., Ca 4* armaturam. 1n 
Cay tic, and) Ezk* 27" the pbyi are ‘hung from 
the walls,’ which suits this sense (Thucyd. i iii, 114 3 
Ta 8& viv dvakeipeva ev Tois “AtTiKots tepots . . - 
tpiaxdovae TavorAiar) at least as well as that of 
‘shields’; and in this place of Jeremiah lng 
is more easily explained of a ‘suit of armour’ 
than of a ‘shield.’ In Ca, Zc, the Lew i is distin- 
guished from the jj, and in 2 Ch 23° we have 
‘spears and bucklers (nia3) and pew.’ 

J. H. Burn. 


She CFatberbood of God. 


‘Mr. WixiiaMs says that St. Paul and St. John 
(he means the New Testament writers generally 
outside the Gospels) do not preach and do not © 
hold the doctrine that God is the Father of all 

men’ (THE Expository TimEs, Dec. p. 204). Does 
not the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, at 
anyrate, teach this doctrine in chap. 214, ‘Since 
then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, 
He also Himself in like manner partook of the 
same,’ R.V.? Bishop Westcott, in his Christian 
Aspects of Life (p. 152), referring to y.!” of this 
chapter, says, ‘Our gospel shows us that we are — 
one family, because we are children of one Father. 
Christ becaine flesh, zot to establish our connexion 
with Him, but because it existed. “It behoved 
Him,” we read literally, “He was bound,” it is a 
marvellous phrase, “to be made like unto His 
brethren.”’ WILLIAM CLIFFORD. 

The Rectory, Colne. 
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ON zAnOvvGein, Professor Hort in his lectures 
justly remarks that this added verb evidently 
comes from the eipyvy tuty rrAyOuvvOein of Dn 4! 


ce, but for their multiplication ; that is, in all 
probability, that the trials through which the 
tic Christians are about to pass may result 
in a manifold increase of grace and peace. By the 
r interpretation perhaps a little too much 
ht is given to this formula. For that it was a 
common form of letter-writing in Jerusalem at that 
ime is shown by the letters of Rabban Gamaliel, 
which all begin, 2D" Honow, ‘may your peace get 
Beruch increase,’ even if they do but announce the 
time of the tithes, or the intercalation of a month.! 
The latter might have been adduced also to v.!; 
for it is addressed to the ‘Sons of the Diaspora of 
Babel, the Sons of the Diaspora of Mede, the Sons 
of the Diaspora of Greece, and the rest of all 
Diasporas of Israel. How much do the New 
Testament writings gain of life when studied in 
the light of contemporary documents ! 


Exp. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 
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—— - EGe Origin of tbe Mame mm. 


In the October number of THE Expository 
Times (p. 48), Professor Hommel calls his Ancient 
ffeb. Tradition ‘a sorely-abused_ book,’ It 
would have been better to specify the ‘abuse’ 
of his book than to give vent to vague and 
unfounded complaints. At all events a reasoned 
criticism of a statement made by Professor 
Hommel in the work above named cannot be 
called an abuse of his book. I have no fear, 
therefore, of being charged with abusing it if I 
subject to examination the derivation of the name 
Jahweh which he claims as his own, along with 
some other recent remarks on this theme. 

1. It would be a long process to: enumerate 
all the attempts that have been made to discover a 
non-Israelitish root from which the name 1n' could 
have originated. On the present occasion I am 
not to catalogue these. Regarding the earlier 
attempts, reference may be made to my Haupiprob- 
leme, 1884, pp. 29-33, and to Driver’s article with 
which the Studia Biblica of Oxford made such a 
brilliant commencement (1885). On the theory 
that there is a Chinese parallel to mn’, see the 
Tiibinger Theol. Quartalschrift (1889), p. 73. 
The supposed parallel was reached thus: Tao, 

the first principle of all things, is called 7, because 

1See G. Dalman, Avamaeische Dialektproben, 1896, p. 3- 


eat. Peter prays not only for grace and 


’ a. 
one does not see it when it is visible to one, and © 


the same Zao is called 47, because one does not 
understand it when one hears it, and we/, because 
one does not reach it when one seeks to touch it. 
L-hi-wei, however, is not one word like mn, But 
also within the last few years the attempts have 


been continued to discover a non-Israelitish root — 


for the name Jahweh. 

(2) A prince of Hamath is named in 2 S 810 
nj’. But even if one lay no stress upon the fact 
that the LXX offers “Ieddovpdy, and that in the 
parallel passage (t Ch 181°) the reading is D175, 
yet the possibility must be reckoned with that the 
God of Israel had, in the time of David, gained 
entrance into the Pantheon of Hamath. Further, 
H. Winckler,-in .Altorient. Forschungen, Bd. i. 
(1893-97), p. 13 ff., has made it extremely 
probable that Jzrijau (or Azrijau) of /a-u-di, who 
defended nineteen territories of Hamath against 
Tiglath-pileser 111. (¢. 738 B.c.), was not Azaryahu 
of Judah (2 K 15°), who, being a leper, was at 
that date represented by his son Jotham. The 
land of /a-u-di, which was situated to the north of 
the Orontes, has now become known to us from 
the monuments of its own kings.. It is the land 
‘Is’ whose king Panammu erected the Hadad 
stele which was dug up at Zinjirli. Again, the 
king who was dethroned by Sargon 11., in the year 
720, also bore the name /au-i-di as well as 
Llu-bi-di (cf. eg. Tiele, Badb.-Assyr. Gesch. pp. 
239f., 259). This use of the name /az permits 
of the same explanation as is above suggested for 
Joram. Finally, G. Hoffmann (Zettschr. f. Assyrio~ 
logie, 1896, p. 249f.) remarks that /dhw (szc) is 
portrayed upon a coin (see Stuart Poole, Catalogue. 
of Greek Coins, p. 109, Nos. 1, 2, etc.) as a bearded 
man (with the name appended in Aramaic 4°), in 
a long robe, who holds in his outstretched left 
hand a sparrow-hawk or eagle, and is seated upon 
a winged wheel (cf. the chariots of the sun in 
2 K 2311). But one is quite entitled to see in 
this inscription 71° a product of non-Israelitish 
syncretism. For G. Hoffmann himself adds: ‘the 
Phoenicians, who adopted gods from the whole 
world, introduced Jaht also into the sanctuary of 
the Sicilian (s¢helischen) Adrianos.’ 

(2) W. Max Miller, in his Aszen und Europa 
(1893), has shown that as early as Thothmes 11. 
(‘mindestens 16 Jahrh.’) the West-Palestinian 
place name 4a*-ty-a or ba't-yéa (p. 162) or ba‘-tiy-a 
(p. 312) occurs. This is the only evidence which 
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he gives. I add this remark because he draws the 
inference that ‘this use of the name proves that 
the central Palestinians regarded /ahu as a (or 
the ?) principal god’ (p. 313). This conclusion 
appears to me to be insufficiently supported by the 
above observation, and we are warned against such 
general judgments in the pertinent remarks which 
Kuenen once made by way of opposition to Land, 
and which will be found reproduced in my Haupt- 
probleme, p. 33 f. 

(c) In the Tel el-Amarna letters there are a 
number of compound names containing the ele- 
ment Az, or J, or Ja. For instance, we have 
Aiab in Ketlinschrift. Bibliothek, Bd. v (1896), 
No. 237% # (cf. the mutilated /a-ad in 223? 240%), 
Ai-dag-ga-ma in 139°*: 37 6%, and often /-¢a-ka-ma in 
t19” etc. This last example is cited by Hommel 
(Anc. Heb. Trad. p. 220), who adds the assertion 
(p. 115) that also the name ’/zéde/ (1 K 16%! etc.) 
contains the Divine name /. Now one learns 
from the admirable Oxf Heb. Lex. (p. 33%) that 
in C.ZS. i. 158 the name Sarxdya occurs. The 
latter name may have been shortened to 221s ‘for 
the purpose of avoiding the name Baal,’ as D. H. 
Miiller suggested, and the secondary form 5px 
‘may have suggested to the Hebrew ear the idea 
of un-exalted. But, according to Hommel, this 
princess of Sidon would have differed from her 
father E¢hba‘al (1 K 16%!) in having as one ele- 
ment in her name a form of the name Jahweh. 
What an ironical game she played with her name, 
being, as she was, the bitterest enemy of the 
Jahweh worship! MHence I should prefer the 
suggestion, that in 521s the Phcenician ‘N ‘island? 

(Bloch, Pon. Glossar, s.v.) is present along with a 
derivative from that verb 5a which forms the 
second part of Saxbya. The Assyr. zabalu is = 
‘carry’ (Del. Assyr. Hdworterb., 1896, 250°), and 
on ‘iar (Gn 30%), etc, see Oxf Hebd. Lt%%, 

_p. 259% Thus the name Tedbel might mean 
‘island (or beach) of loftiness’ (cf. the Assyr. 

bit zabal, ‘lofty house,’ in Oxf Heb. Lex., bts). 

This name might be an honourable appellation of 

Phcenicia, and an expression of the national pride. 

Further, Hommel (p. 116) gives to the name 
Thabod the sense of ‘ Jahweh is honour ’—contrary 

to the positive indication of 1 S 42. As little 
reason is there to seek for the Divine name ’Z in 
the names 11N'X (Ex 67 etc.) and. W's (Nu 26° ; 

LXX ’Ayélep). These may contain the negative 
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-% (Job 22%). The Divine name ’Z is found by 


Hommel also in the form ‘vx, which in 1 C a 
replaces the common form ‘w* (rt S 161 etc.) — 
Now the transition from séshaz to “ishat can ye 
accounted for by phonetic causes, and this transi- — 
tion has parallels; cf. boy (Jet 27) with Pat 
(Dn 8% 6), etc. (see my Lehrgebdude, ii. 460). — 
Besides, in other instances, word forms found in — 
Chronicles are secondary ; cf. Dammesek (2 S 8%) — 
with Darmesek (1 Ch 18°*). 2 
(2) The element 47 (or Ya) is found also in ; 
Assyr. proper names, e.g. in <Az-kalabu. This 
name is, according to Hommel (p. 113), of 
Arabian origin, because a Mas’ean in the 7th 
cent. B.c. is called Az-kamaru, Between the gth ~ 
and the 7th cent. we met with the name Abu-Ai, 
‘father is Az,’ etc. (zd. p. 144f.). This Divine 
name AZ ‘probably came in from Arabia’ (p. 224), 
cf. ‘Az or Yah (perhaps= Bab. ai, ‘heaven,’ but 
masculine’) (p. 225). There is, further, an 
Edomite king’s name Azrammu (p. 113). Per- 
haps this is one ground for the assertion, 
‘Jahweh was highly, although by no means ex- 
clusively, honoured in Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
and by the Kenites’ (Carl Niebuhr, Gesch. des 
ebritschen Zeitalters, 1894, p. 308 f.). Perhaps 
Niebuhr was thinking also of the Ammonite 
Tobyjah (Neh 2" etc.), but, seeing that this name 
belongs to so late a period, it may also be derived 
from the circumstance that the cult of the God of 
Israel had found friends also among other nations 
(Mal 1" has a present sense, cf. LXX. rpoodyera). 
The form ‘Jahveh’ is not urged by Niebuhr in 
the sentence I have quoted from him, as is done 
by Professors Sayce and Hommel in the title, 
‘ Yahveh in Early Babylonia’ (THE Expository 
TIMES, ix. 522, x. 42). For in the name Vaz | 
um-uu there is nothing more than ‘the syllable 
ya (@a) with the Semitic nominative ending and 
mimation’ (x, 42). With this is connected a 
question as to Hommel’s assertion that ‘Jahu or 
Jah was the older (not shortened from /ahve) 
form’ (Altisr. Ueberlief. p. 115). Where does he 
get the form Jahu? I find in his book only aé or 
ja as an element in Assyr. proper names, and ‘the 
nominative ending’ w, which presents itself in 
Yaum (Tue Exposrrory Times, x. 42), is no 
guarantee that the Divine name itself consisted 
of more letters than are found written elsewhere, 
namely, az or za. 


é os 


> 


_S ee See 


s read in the Tel el-Amarna letters and 


e writes in THE Expository TiMEs (ix. 522), 
fact (of Ya-um-ilu) bears out the statement of 
Gn 46 that in the time of Enos men began to call 
4 upon the name of the Lord.’ But in the Heb. 


Yahweh,’ and this form of the name is neither 
_ found in the Inscriptions nor was it revealed in 
Israel in the time of the patriarchs, for Ex 6%” runs, 
“by my name myn was I not known to them’ (see 
a full discussion of this passage in my Zinleitung, 
pp. 165f., 195) Now I concede willingly the 
possibility that in the remark made in Gn 4” an 
echo is heard of the non-Israelitish and _pre- 
Mosaic acquaintance with a Divine name a or ia; 
but the difference between this name and the form 
Yahweh which is named in Gn 4? is not to be 
_ passed over. Nor can the fact be forgotten that 

the history of Israelitish proper names is not very 
favourable to the assumption that az or ja, or a 

similar word, was a pre-Mosaic Divine name 
_ amongst the Israelites. 

2. How out of the pre-Mosaic roots of the 
name min’ did this form arise? 
pronounced a/ or 7a, or otherwise, Zow came it, 
_ through the medium of Moses, who received a 
manifestation of the transcendental world out of 
the bush that burned with fire and was not 
- consumed (Ex 37), to be transformed into the 

form min‘, God of Israel, ‘from the land of Egypt’ 

(Hos 12?°)? 

(2) Not only Ex 3', but also the orthography 
of the name jin, and the pronunciation “IaBé 
which is witnessed to as that of the Samaritans by 
Theodoret (on Ex 6’), commend the view that 
the original Divine name /a or the like was com- 
bined with a form of the old verb min (Gn 27”). 
The form /ahwe might suffer the process of apoco- 
pation, and thus become /ahw, just as seshtahwe 
(‘he will cast himself down’) has become 
jishtahw and jishtéhu, or sakw has become sahu 
(‘swimming’). The by-form /e/o is, according to 
Hommel (p. 225), ‘directly shortened from /ahve,’ 
but he has not expressed himself regarding the 
nature of this process. In Gesenius-Buhl (1895, 
p- 2962), it is said that Jahw became /ehaw, and 
the latter became /eho. This is not absolutely 


impossible, because, e.g., DY shows that a medial 


| a 


vai 


ie 
7 ‘ 
‘ { 


guttural favoured the nominal type g‘¢al (Lehrgeb. 
ii. 66ff.). But there is no trace of an actual 
Jehaw, and the form /ao is not to be forgotten, 
which Diodorus Siculus (i. 94) has handed down 


in the words, rapd rots “Iovdaioss Movojy tov “Tad | 
éruxadovpevov Gedy, x.7.’. The o of this form /ao | 


may be an instance of the gradual assimilation of 


e for the explanation of Gn 425 
ence of the ancient Divine name az or 


swhere in the cuneiform literature? Professor . 


t of Gn 476 the reading is ‘the name of 
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If this root was 


--gaw (Ezk 47° etc.). 


vowels which is illustrated in my Lehrgeb. ii. 487, mis. 


and the e of Jeho has analogies in yay, etc. (did. 


507). Besides, several groups of Heb. words have 
lost their vocalic termination. This was occasioned, 


above all, by the very frequent usage of a word. 


Thus the preposition "by became >y, etc. (Lehrgeb. 
il. 303 ff., 449 f., 526); cf. also the status absolutus (!) 
From the point of view of 
common use the Divine name occupied a first 
place. Hence it was possible /a/ should be pro- 
nounced instead of /ahu (Ex 15° etc.). The 
correctness of this derivation is perhaps confirmed 
by the circumstance that many proper names are 
written promiscuously with either /ahu or Jak (cf. 
Flizkijjahu 2 K. 18% "® with Aizkijah wv. 1-18), 
(4) H. Grimme maintains in his Grundsziige der 


Heb, Accent- und Vocallehre (1896) that Jahu was ~ 


lengthened by the ending é/, and that so /ahweh 
became the plural or collective form of /ahu 
(p. 143). But even if there be a collective ending 
aj or eh (cf. my Lehrgeb. ii. 119, 435, etc., and 
ZATW, 1897, 176f.), yet it cannot be assumed 
that a profer name was supplied with a collective 
or abstract ending. Also the other position of 
Grimme, that /ahweh was avoided in compound 
proper names because of its collective ending, is 
untenable. For Zlohim might as well have been 
used in a proper name as in ’af¢a ’elohaz, ‘thou art 
my God’ (Ps. 143!° etc.). But Zlohim Had a 
synonym which was easier to pronounce, namely, 
£7, and this was naturally preferred in compounds. 
In the same way, in forming compound proper 
names, /ahu or Jah as the shortened forms of 
Jahwe might be preferred. Grimme’s theory is 
disapproved also by J. Kerber (Dye religions- 
gesthichtliche Bedeutung der Heb. Eigennamen, 
1897, p. 88). 

3. What is the sense of the form n\n, as derived 
from the verb mn? 

(a) My opinion is that the interpretation based 
upon the words ‘I am that I am’ (Ex 31) is the 
correct one. Accordingly, /ahweh designates the 
Being who is in the highest degree zzdependent and 
self-consistent. At present we are not to unfold 
this idea further. This interpretation is defended 
also in Oxf. Heb. Lex. 1894, p. 218%, and by P. 
Kleinert (of Berlin) in his article, ‘Zur Idee des 
Lebens im AT,’ in Zheol. Stud. u. Krit. 1895,p. 704. 

(2) Professor Hommel (in THE Exposirory 
Times, x. 48) claims priority, for the view that 
min’ is shortened from /ahweh-el, ‘God will be,’ 
in the sense of ‘God will be with us.’ He 
co-ordinates Jahweh with the names /kun-ka-zlu, 
‘may God be (exist) for thee,’ and Jdshi-na-zlu, 
‘there came for us into existence’ (A/tisr. Ueberlief. 
p. 100), and with the Ethiopian name /ekuno- 
’amlak, ‘may God be (exist) for him’ (Zxfos. 
Times, x. 48). But (a) in these examples the word 


oe 


tio 


ave 
‘ 
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- *God’ is mentioned, whereas in /ahweh it 1s 
ri wanting. yen in | Hommel’s proof I ny 
_ supply. For the so-called logical subject, and 1 
articular the great subject, ‘God’ has not 1n- 
frequently to be supplied (eg. Job 23%, La 3). 
> BE (B) in Tkun-ka-ilu. the verb of existence 
possesses a complement, namely, 4a, ‘for thee,’ 
etc. This complement represents the predicate 
‘of a noun sentence (see my Syztax, § 338 t-y), 
and is the most important element in the sentence. 
7 For instance, in Zéwn-ka-z/u the emphasis lies upon 
‘for thee.’ Hence /Jahweh cannot mean ‘God _ 
' will be with us,’ for thus there would be wanting 
; not only the subject, but also the main element in 
the sentence. Direct evidence is borne by the 
name basory? (is y= 8* ©) that the verb “to, be’ 


(the copula) may more readily be wanting than 
the predicate. 

c) The view that mn means ‘he who causes 
to fall’ (lightning, etc.) is again favourably re- 
ceived by G. Hoffmann (Zedéschr. f- Assyriologie, 
1896, p. 250, ‘/akwe gehort in die Classe Gewitter- 
gott’) and by Ch. Piepenbring in his newly pub- 
lished Histoire du peuple dTsraél, 1898, p. 49: 

_ Jahvé était d’abord essentiellement le dieu du 
tonnerre.’ Hoffmann offers no proof whatever, 
while Piepenbring appeals to the fact that Jahweh 
revealed Himself to Moses from the burning bush 
(Ex 3”), and that ‘He went before them by day 
in a pillar of a cloud, and by night in a pillar of 
fire’ (1371). _ But this is to confuse the essence of the 
God of Israel with the forms of His manifestation. 

(zd) An altogether peculiar derivation of the 
name in has been quite recently proposed by 
B. Steinfiihrer in his treatise Untersuchung tiber 
den namen Jehovah (1898). He says not one 
word about any previous examination of this name, 
but simply puts forward positively the thesis that 
‘the name 7’ owes its origin to the mouth of 

_ Eve. She says, “I have, making a nest, brought 
forth an offspring, him who causes to become”’ 
(den Werdewerdemacher, p. 17). So he translates 
MPN VX MP (Gn 4!), 

(a) How slight his knowledge of Hebrew is one 
sees from the way in which he connects the verb 
3p with jp, ‘nest,’ which comes from 13P. 

(8) He takes the nx of Gn 4! again as the sign 
of the accusative. I have shown in the Lixpositor 
(March 1898, p. 205 ff.) that this nx has analogies 
in Gn 49%, Jg 87, Est 929, and hence may be 
taken, with all the versions, as the n& of accom- 
paniment, alliance, help (cf. my Syxzax, § 288 Pp) 
Since then, Marti (in the Zit Centraiblatt, 1897, 


p. 641) has proposed to read ofh, and would 
translate ‘a bearer of the Jahweh sign.’ But 


‘ af 


in tradition of this word o¢# having been reac 
Further, M. Lambert (in the ftevme des . 
_juives, 1898, p. 102) thinks that the mm 


| Est rr (?)6, and he does not consider it too bold” 


| Hiphil yahweh could be chosen, and this form 


granting that oth /Jahweh might be translated ‘a 
sign of Jahweh,’ the suggestion of Marti cannot 


ae 
% 


be approved, because there is no previous : 
o such a sign. Thus there is properly n 


Gn 4! owed its origin to a ‘dittographie verticale.’ — 
He believes he has discovered this species of 
copyist’s error in Gn 4018 457, Nu 25%, 2 K 7 
Jer 317 8% 103 1617 2215, Ezk 16* 35%, Ps 30% 


to see in the two words mA”yns of Gn 4! the’ 


result of such a false repetition. He remarks, 
‘les mots n’ajoutent rien 4 |’étymologie du nom, 
de Cain et n’offrent pas de sens satisfaisant. Un — 
copiste n’aurait-il pas, par inadvertance, reproduit _ 
les mots mn MN de la ligne précédente, et IN 
n’est-il pas devenu ensuite le tétragramme?’ But — 
the two grounds he adduces are insufficient to — 
justify such an assumption. Moreover, a ‘sens — 
satisfaisant’ for the two words is established by — 
the parallels collected by me. : ae 
(y) mn is, according to Steinfiihrer, to be read 
as fut. Piel, and consequently to be pronounced ~ 
YVehawweh (pp. 5,17). This is, in the first place, 
unnecessary. For if a form with a causative sense 
(‘he who causes to exist’) were to be sought, the 


would correspond with Theodoret’s “IaBé The 
pronunciation Yehawzweh is further improbable, — 
because nowhere else do we meet with a Piel of 
mn orm. Steinfuhrer further identifies the m\n° 
of Gn 4! with the sin of 34> This view was 
favoured by some earlier theologians, but it is 
criticised by me in the Axfosttor (March, 1898, 
p. 209f.). Nor has Steinftthrer adduced any 
plausible arguments in favour of this exegesis. 
On the contrary, he contradicts himself. For he | 
translates (p. 17), ‘ich habe hervorgebracht einen 
Mann,’ and yet he adds on p. 18, ‘dieser Lebens- 
bringer soll erst kommen.’ Finally, he himself 
expresses the opinion that ‘in the words of Eve 
there is so much false that it is readily perceived 
that this offspring is not the seed [the prt of 3b] 
But the words attributed to Eve in 4!> contain 
something false only if, with Steinfiihrer, one 
falsely sees in M15) nN the accusative, an apposi- 
tion to WN, ‘a man.’ But they contain a very 
natural expression of grateful joy, if one renders 
eth Jahweh, with the ancient Versions, by ‘with 
(the alliance, the help of) Jahweh’ (Ale ‘from 


the Lorn’). Ep. K6nic. 
Rostock. 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. o 


THERE is in the November number of the Biblical 
World a curious short exegetical article which 
deserves amoment’s attention. The writer is one 
of the greatest critics of the New Testament text 
that have ever lived—Professor Caspar René 
Gregory of Leipzig. And it cannot be entirely 
without significance that he makes the seemingly 
accidental reading of one old manuscript the 
occasion for a new and striking interpretation of 
a most familiar narrative. 


It is the narrative of the woman taken in 


adultery. Jesus had spent the night in some— 


rude hut or under the shade of an olive tree. 
In the morning He came into the temple. He 
was about to address the multitude, assembled 
there already in the early morning, when there 
Scribes and Pharisees 
drew nearer than was their wont. They brought 
with them a woman taken in adultery,—in the 
very act, they added with manly frankness,—and 
they demanded of Jesus what they should do 
with her. ‘Moses said, Stone her, but what 
sayest Thou?’ Jesus was not likely to say, ‘Stone 
her.’ It is testimony to the impression His gentle- 
ness had made even on the Scribes and Pharisees. 
But will He daré to contradict Moses and bid 
them let her go? 


arose a stir at the gate. 


Jesus stooped down, and with His finger wrote 


_upon the ground. They did not read the writing. 
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They were watching his apparent embarrassment, _ 


and scenting immediate victory. He lifted up 
His eyes for a moment. 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her,’ 
He said. And He stooped down, and went on 
with His writing on the ground. ‘They were 
convicted in their own conscience,’ explained 
some early commentator; and our Received Text 
Dr. Gregory does 
not receive it. They were only more exultant 
now. ‘Without sin? Of course we are%without 
sin. Are we not the Scribes and Pharisees who 
know the Law and need no repentance? This 
He is caught.’ 


has accepted the explanation. 


will not do. He cannot answer. 


But Jesus was still writing on the ground. And 
now the near bystanders had begun to look at the 
writing. By a sudden flash of suspicion, or a 
sudden glitter of his name on the sand, the oldest 
of the Pharisees bent his head and read. His 
name was Eldad. ‘Eldad stole a house from 
Joram’s widow.’ He turned without a word and 
went out. Nahum was next inorder. He stepped 
into Eldad’s place, and was close to the Writer’s 
finger. ‘Nahum slew Azidad in the desert.’ The 
long past deed rushed back. He saw the staff 
flash again in the sun as he brought it down on 
his friend’s shoulder when there was no eye to see. 
He turned and passed out without a word. Jesus 
wrote on. One by one the Pharisees took the 
place of the one who last went out and read their 


‘He that is without’ 
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sentence. ‘And they, when they read iz, went out 
one by one, beginning from the eldest even to the 


last ; and Jesus was left alone, and the woman in’ 


the midst.’ 

Next to the birth and the resurrection of our 
Lord, the most outstanding miraculous fact in 
early Christianity is the conversion of St. Paul. 
That it is a fact no one has for a long time come 
forward to deny. That it is a miraculous fact, 
however, is still denied by many. The latest is 


Dr. Orello Cone. 


Dr. Cone has published a new Life of St. Paul, 
through Messrs. A..& C. Black in this country. 
He calls his book Paul, the Man, the Missionary, 
and the Teacher (8vo, pp. 475, 10s. 6d.). Its pecu- 
liarity is that it describes the apostle from his own 
letters. The Book of Acts is not made use of. 
Dr. Cone does not think the Book of Acts is 
worth making use of. If we would seek reliable 
facts we must go for them to the six genuine 
Epistles, which are Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philippians. The 
rest is not reliable. 


Whereupon we find that the latest method of 
handling the miraculous in the conversion of St. 
Paul is to show that it is not miraculous according 
to the six genuine Epistles. ‘If the Church,’ says 
Dr. Cone, ‘had never had the accounts of Paul’s 
conversion in Acts, which show how the event 
was regarded a half-century or so after it happened 
and how tradition had given the occurrence a 
legendary form and embellishment, no one would 


‘have thought of resorting to a miracle to explain | 


its 


We at once recall the statement, 
all, as unto one born out of due time, He appeared 
to me also,’ in 1 Co 158, which is one of the 
six genuine Epistles. But Dr. Cone is ready to 
remind us of it, and his answer is that it does not 
refer to St. Paul’s conversion. In Gal 115, another 
of the genuine Epistles, is the statement that ‘it 


pleased God . . . to reveal His Son in me,’ an 
the apostle immediately adds, ‘that I might preach — 
Him among the Gentiles.’ Dr. Orello Cone says 
that the conversion - and the separation to the 


Gentile mission were ‘two distinct events in the 


apostle’s history. And as the passage in Galatians 
plainly refers to the Gentile mission, the passage in 
‘1 Corinthians refers to the Gentile mission also. — 


Thus Dr. Cone makes the conversion of St. — 


Paul an unmiraculous and, it must be added, an 
unrecorded event. The Epistles do not mention 
it, the Book of Acts deserves no credit. But has 


he done away with the miraculous? He has only 


removed it a step forward. Even in the Epistles’ 
| St. Paul says that the Lord appeared to him after 


His resurrection, and that it pleased God to reveal 


| His Son in him. The references may be to the 


Gentile mission and not to the conversion, but are 
they not miraculous ? 


Dr. Cone sees the difficulty. But he has 
nothing to offer beyond the old story of ‘ab- 
normal physico-psychological phenomena.’ Since 
certain other revelations which the apostle had 
‘were received during a suspension of his normal 
consciousness,’'—Dr. Cone refers to the ‘ visions 
and revelations of the Lord’ of 2 Co 12!-4,—this 
was the case also whenever he tells us that he had 
‘seen’ the Lord. And then he says that these 


_ visions and revelations were really nothing more 


‘And last of | 


than a conviction borne in upon the apostle’s 


, | mind. Thus it comes about that the sight of the 


Risen Redeemer, which St. Paul places on a level 
with His appearances to St. Peter and the Twelve, 
was simply ‘an inward manifestation, a conviction, 
which left the matter beyond all question that 
Jesus was the Son of God and the Saviour.’ 


The missing link has been found. Last August 
Professor Ernst Haeckel of Jena came to Cam- 
bridge to deliver a lecture at the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Zoology. He gave his 
lecture the unpretentious title of ‘Our Present 


a. ee en 
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ledge of the Descent of Man.’ But it has 


ch make it into a volume. And it has 
received the title of Zhe Last Link. 


proof of man’s descent from the monkey, and it 
has been found. It was to tell us that it had 
been found that Professor Haeckel came to 
Cambridge. It is to assure us that it has been 
found that Professor Haeckel’s Lecture is now 
published. Dr. Gadow is strictly accurate in his 
title. It is evidently a matter of much interest 
to zoology. Who will say that it is a matter of no 
interest whatever to theology ? 


- Before the last link was discovered there were 
certain facts established as to the descent of man. 
Professor Haeckel counted them established, and 
he enumerates them in this way. The Primates, 
being the highest order of mammals, form one 
natural, monophyletic group; and from their 
common ancestor—from the hypothetical Archi- 
primas—have descended all the Lemures, Simiz, 
and Homines. Of these the Lemures are the 
oldest, and the Simiz or Apes next. The Simize 
are divided into two groups, and these two groups 
differ so greatly that Professor Haeckel thinks 
well of Hartmann’s startling classification : first, 
man and the Anthropomorphe, or tailless apes; 
second, all the other monkeys. In any case, it is 
to the one group of monkeys, called scientifically 
the Catarrhine, or close-nostrilled, that man is 
allied. In short, it had been shown that man is 
descended directly from Catarrhine ancestors. 
The very species had not been found. It has 
been found at last. 


Not the whole species of course. Unfortunately 
not even a complete individual of the species. 
Only the skull-cap, a femur, and two teeth. And 
these portions have been the subject of the 
keenest dispute. It has even been denied by 
wery high authority that they all belong to one 
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the two. 
__ | Pithecanthropus erectus, the name given to the 
- For there was but one link wanting to the 


| is raging. 


a 


795 


individual. But Professor Haeckel does not 
doubt that they belong to one and the same 
individual. He believes that that individual was — 
neither a monkey nor a man, but just between 
He is thoroughly convinced that the 


species to which the skull-cap, femur, and two 
teeth belong, is the long-sought missing link. 


It was in 1894 and in Java that the missing 
link was discovered. When the International 
Zoological Congress met at Leyden, in 1895, 
every subject of discussion was dwarfed by the 
interest of Dr. Eugene Dubois and his new-found 
fossils. Professor Virchow disbelieved. He held 
that the skull belonged to an ape, while the thigh 
belonged to a man. The discussion was warm 
and long. At last, twelve experts were set apart 
to examine the fossils and report. Three reported 
that they came from a low race of men; three that 
they were the bones of a man-like ape of great 
size; the rest maintained that they belonged to 
an intermediate form, which directly connected 
And 
Professor Haeckel has no hesitation in saying 
that: ‘this last view is the right one.’ 


primitive man with the anthropoid apes. 


Professor 
Haeckel is quite sure that ‘ Prthecanthropus erectus 
is the long-searched-for missing link.’ 


Audi alteram partem. It is the most useful 
instruction a man can give. But he must follow 
it himself. Where is the divine so good as follow 
his own instruction here? Dr. Sanday of Oxford 


is that divine. 


Dr. 
Longmans, a volume of sermons to the times. 


Sanday has published, through Messrs. 


He has given his volume the general title of Zhe 
Conception of Priesthood in the Early Church and 
in the Church of England (crown 8vo, pp. 128, 
3s. 6d.). He has given it this title because he 
knows that round the conception of priesthood 
the great religious conflict of the present century 
Other issues occasionally appear, other 


controversies, as that of ritual, sometimes raise a 
cloud. But Dr. Sanday sees no vital question in 
ritual. ‘Tastes differ largely,’ he says, ‘as to the 
extent to which they would choose to have ideas 
presented to the eye and to the ear as well as to 
the mind. But if the ideas that underlie the 
presentation are not harmful, the mode of pre- 
sentation does not make them harmful.’ It is not 
ritual less or more ; it is not even the right of one 
person and not another to use the ritual; it is 
whether or not that ritual includes a sacrificial 
offering. 

There are four sermons in Dr. Sanday’s volume. 
In the first he discourses on the unity of the 
Church, and says memorable things in his own 
impressive way. In the last, he pleads for patience 
in the present stress. Even the second, which 
traces the origin and early history of the Christian 
ministry, is subordinate. The third, with its title, 
the single word ‘Sacerdotalism,’ contains the beat- 
ing heart of the book. Its first sentence opens 
the whole matter: ‘I suppose that the deepest 
cleavage at the present moment in the Church of 
England is that between those who hold and those 
who deny the priestly character of the ministry.’ 
We shall touch on that sermon only. 


In the second sermon Professor Sanday has 
shown that the controversy as to the origin of the 
Christian ministry is best represented by two 
champions, the late Dr. Hort and Dr. Moberly. 
The controversy regarding the priesthood is 
between Dr. Moberly and Bishop Lightfoot. 
And Dr. Sanday shows, first of all, that when 
Bishop Lightfoot spoke of the minister as priest, 
he had in mind the sacrificial priesthood of the 
Old Testament. The minister of the New Testa- 
ment, said Bishop Lightfoot, is not a priest in that 
sense. And Dr. Sanday believes that Dr. Moberly 
would agree. Dr. Moberly holds that the minister 
of the New Testament is a priest, and a sacrificing 
priest, but not such a sacrificing priest as we find 
in the Old Testament. 
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That being so, the controversy between Dr. a 
Moberly and Bishop Lightfoot may be mainly 
one of words. Dr. Sanday believes that it ips a 


But we may say at once that we doubt it. ‘What — 


does Dr. Moberly mean by a sacrificing priesthood? 


Dr. Moberly says that Christ’s offering of Him- 
self to the Father was an act of sacrifice. — Rather, 
to make a distinction familiar at least to Presby- 
terians, it was a sacrificial work. 


whole earthly life of which the death was the last 
element. The death was necessary, for ‘without 
shedding of blood there is no remission’; but it 
was only the necessary culmination of the sacrifice 
which covered the whole earthly life. But what 
Christ does, the Church does. We are crucified 
with Christ. We offer ourselves a living sacrifice 
every day of our lives, And if the Church does, 
it, then especially the ministry, who are its execu- 
And the New Covenant has. 
its sacrificial system as well as the Old. 


tive organs, do it. 


Dr. Sanday illustrates by means of the passage. 
which he has chosen for his text. Let us follow 
The passage is Ro 15) 16, 
St. Paul is apologizing to the Roman Christians. 
for his boldness in urging upon them their duties. 


his exposition of it. 


But he tells them that he is urging nothing new, 
and even in recalling to their minds what they 
already know, he does it in virtue of the apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles which has been committed to. 
him. ‘I write,’ he says, ‘ because of the grace that 
was given me of God, that I should be a minister 
of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles’ (Aecrovpyov 
Xpistod “Inood «is ra €Ovyn—I need not remind 
you, adds Dr. Sanday, that Aerovpyov is exactly 
the word that would be used of the discharge of 
the priests’ office in the temple), ‘ministering the 
gospel of God’ (the R.V. notes in the margin that 
the Greek is ‘ministering in sacrifice’—the word. 
is lepovpyotvra, the technical term for the function 
of sacrifice), ‘that the offering up of the Gentiles’ 
(7 mpoopopa tov vv, that is, not the offering 
which the Gentiles make, but which the Gentiles 


For it was 
-accomplished not by His death only, but by the 


Dt | be made ‘sek nite being sanctified — 


by the Holy Ghost.’ Dr. Sanday continues: ‘The 


: awe conceives of himself as standing at the 


altar; and the offering which he lays upon the 
altar is the Gentile Church, so far as it is of his 


~ founding, or comes within his special province. 
It ought | 


An offering ought to be without blemish. 
to be first purified before it is offered. And it is 
the apostle’s earnest prayer to God, that these 
converts of his, these Gentile Churches for which 
he is responsible, may be so sanctified by the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon them that they 
may be an offering really acceptable, a sacrifice of 
a sweet-smelling savour, for the purpose for which 
they are destined.’ 


Now, if this is what Dr. Moberly means by the 


_ Sacrifice of the New Testament altar, and if this is 


all that he means, there is no doubt that between 
Bishop Lightfoot and him—as between any 
‘Christian whatever and him—there is no con- 
troversy. The only question that could arise is 
over the name of the Christian minister. If the 
minister is called priest, simply because he is the 
instrument through whom his people are enabled 
to crucify the flesh, and live and die to God; if 
he is priest because he is a true pastor, and offers 
his flock to God, as Christ offered His earthly life, 
on the altar of obedience, who will cry out against 
the name of priest? It may be taken from 
another office to express this one, and so give 
rise to misunderstanding. On that account it 
may be pronounced a mistake. But it is in itself 
an inoffensive word, and it expresses not only an 
inoffensive, but a most commendable office. 


That Dr. Moberly holds the pastoral office in 
high esteem is made abundantly evident. He 
would have the priest to offer his people so. But 
when the priest has laid his people in spotless 
acceptance upon God’s altar, he has not done the 
work that gives him the name of priest. Dr. 
Sanday acknowledges that that is only the half of 
‘Dr. Moberly’s meaning. Is it even an essential 
part of his meaning? Is not the sacrifice which 


Dr. Moberly’s priest offers upon the altar a pro- 
| pitiatory sacrifice? If it is, it can be. neither 
the person of the offerer, nor the persons of his 
flock. It must be the person of Christ. 


Now Dr. Sanday does not believe that even the 


very ‘ highest’ among the clergy of the Church of 
England understand that in offering Christ in the 
Eucharist they are repeating the sacrifice of 
Calvary. That act is done, he says, once for all, 
and cannot possibly need to be repeated. But 
there is an offering ever being made in heaven. 
As the shedding of blood in the levitical sacrifice 
was only the preliminary to the sacrifice being laid 
upon the altar, so, says Dr. Moberly, Calvary is 
only the preliminary, though the indispensable 
preliminary, to ‘the eternal self-presentation in 
heaven of the risen and ascended Lord.’ But 
what Christ is in heaven, the Church, which-is 
His body, is upon the earth, What He does 
eternally she must do eternally also. If He 
makes an eternal offering of Himself in heaven 
before the presence, and on the throne, of God, 
she on earth makes the same offering on the altar 
of the New Covenant. To leave Dr. Sanday for 
a moment longer, and quote Dr. Moberly exactly : 
‘Christ Himself has prescribed for all time an 
outward ceremonial, which is the symbolic counter- 
part in the Church on earth, not simply of Calvary, 
but of that eternal presentation of Himself in 
heaven in which Calvary is vitally contained. 
Through this symbolic enactment, rightly under- 
stood,—an enactment founded on, and intrinsically 
implying, as well as recalling, Calvary,—she in her 
eucharistic worship on earth is identified with His 
sacrificial ‘Self-oblation to the Father ; she is trans- 
figured up into the scene of the unceasing com- 
memoration of His sacrifice in heaven; or the 
scene of His eternal offering in heaven is translated 
down to, and presented, and realized in the wor- 
ship on earth.’ 


This is the controversy between Bishop Light- 
foot and Dr. Moberly. Is it a controversy about 


words? If there is reality in Dr. Moberly’s posi- 


ny & 
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tion ; if, as he believes, it is an intelligible idea ; | 


then it differs from the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment only in its victim being Christ the heavenly 
Lamb instead of bulls and goats, and Bishop 
Lightfoot was surely aware of that distinction. 
However nebulous it may be to others, however 
mystical to Dr. Moberly himself, it is intended to 
be regarded as a real sacrifice, and the priest who 
offers it on earth is a real sacrificing priest. 
There is probably not another point in all the line 
of controversy where Dr. Sanday has failed to 
draw the controversy nearer a conclusion. But 
this is the point of hottest conflict, and we fear 
he has failed completely here. 


Dr. G. A. Smith’s Biography of Drummond is 
short enough and of interest enough to be read 
right through; all its readers will read it right 
through. And then they will find that they are 
just where they were when they began. ‘There is 
not a new fact; there is not a new impression. 
The puzzle of Drummond’s life is a puzzle still. 


The puzzle is that he gave his life to evangelistic 
work, that he associated with evangelistic people, 
and evangelistic people, with a single heroic—we 
hesitated, after reading the Biography, if quixotic 
‘was not the word—evangelistic people, with a 
single heroic exception, hated him. 


Who can explain this? Not we. All we can 
do is to set down the explanation which Professor 
Smith’s Biography seems to give, though it is in- 
credible that it should be true. Professor Smith’s 
Biography seems to say that it was because 
‘Drummond never was suddenly converted. Do 
not laugh. Sudden conversion was a fact in 
Drummond’s methods as in the methods of all the 
evangelistic people he worked with. ‘Once when 
talking of sudden conversions, I asked Drummond 
whether he had passed through one. “ No,” he 
said, after thinking for a little; “I cannot say I 
did. But,” he added, “I have seen too many 
ever to doubt their reality.”’ 


He had seen too many ever to doubt their 


reality. He believed in them up to that. But he — 


had not passed through one, so he did not believe i 


in their necessity. ~Now an evangelistic preacher 
preaches his necessary beliefs—that is to say, his 
experiences. At first Drummond preached 
Moody’s experiences, and so the necessity of 
sudden conversion. But when he came to preach 
his own, he did not preach the necessity of sudden 
conversion, he did not preach the fact. 


For in sudden conversion the indispensable and 
moving agent is the Holy Spirit. So all the 
evangelistic people preach. But so did not 
Drummond. ‘You ask what it is, this coming 
to Christ,’ he said to the Edinburgh students. 
‘Well, what does Jesus Himself tell you here? 
He says, Learn of Me. Now, you are all learners, 
you have come to Edinburgh, some of you from 
the ends of the earth, to learn. And how did you 
put yourself in the way of learning what is here 
taught? You went to the university office and 
wrote your name in a book, you matriculated ; 
and, becoming a university student, you went to 
get from each individual professor what he had to 
teach. So, with definite purpose to learn of Christ, 
must you come to Him and surrender yourself to 
His teaching and guidance.’ 


It was his own way. When he found himself as 
a preacher, he could do none other than preach 
his own experience. And the Holy Spirit was not 
in it. Then he went further. He denied the 
necessity of the Holy Spirit. Ifa man is lost, none 
but the Holy Spirit can find him. But if he is 
only sunk, another man may lift him up. ‘There 
are two ways,’ he said, ‘in which men who offer 
their lives to their fellow-men may regard the 
world. The first view is that the world is lost and 
must be saved; the second, that the world is 
sunken and must be raised. I shall now speak 
from the last standpoint.’ 


So Moody stood by him, but by and by the 
evangelistic people would have none of him. 


tory goes that a deer isonhe of the Gall 
anced of Northfield Conference waited on Mr. 
~ Moody and urged him not to allow Drummond to 
speak. Mr. Moody asked a day to think over the 
matter; and when the deputation returned, in- 
formed them that he had laid it before the Lord, 


I 


-and rent me. 


and the Lord had shown him that Drummond was 
a better man than himself; so he was to go on.’ 
But Drummond came to Northfield, and the word 
which he wrote after he left is, ‘At Northfield I 
felt a good deal out of it, and many fell upon me 
It was not a happy time.’ 4 


>. 


The Fnearnation and Be Jnner Bife. 


By THE Ricut Rev. C. J. Erticorr, D.D., Bishop or GLOUCESTER. 


ONLY too commonly the Incarnation is regarded 
as a doctrine which faith must accept, but which, 
except in its issues and results, has no immediate 
connexion with the tenor of daily life. It has 
been felt, even by serious thinkers, to offer but 
little on which the soul can meditatively rest in 
relation to the movements and developments of 
the inner life. It is, and it remains to many a 
good Christian, simply a holy mystery, a vital 
article of belief, but not a truth, like its sequel 
the Redemption, which seems to quicken every 
thanksgiving, and to give warmth to every utter- 
ance of prayer. 

And yet it is plain enough from the text that to 
confess the Incarnation, in all its blessed fulness 
and reality of meaning, is to afford a proof of 
being a very son of God, and a recipient in fullest 
measure of the inworking power of the Spirit. 

‘Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God.’ Let us then, 
under the hallowing influence of this momentous 
declaration, at once humbly endeavour to realize 
the Incarnation, and strive to make our hearts feel 
it to be, as it is, one of the two great spiritual 
powers that, in faithful hearts, are ever felt in all 
the varied movements of the inner life. The 
power of the Incarnation and what an apostle 
speaks of as the power of the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion are the two great powers ever working, either 
latently or patently, in the deeper depths of the 
believing heart. 

But how shall we best realize this power and 
its manifestations? Perhaps thus. By keeping 
in the foreground of our thoughts two simple 


‘Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God.’—1 John iv. 2. 
questions, and from the answers we give to them 
arriving at what this power of the Incarnation is 

that we are seeking to bring home to our souls. 

I. The first and fundamental question is 
obviously this: Who is He of whose Incarnation 
we are speaking? The immediate and instinct- 
ively given answer that each one of us would 
return would probably be the one word, God. 
True, most true, most blessedly true, but yet not 
the suggestive and instructive answer which the 
apostle who wrote the words on which we are 
meditating has enabled us to make. What St. 
John, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
plainly reveals to us is this, that He who was 
Incarnate was He who was in the beginning, ever 
with God, and Himself God. And the name that 
he gives to Him is the Word; that studiously 
chosen term being designed to include all those 
higher approximations to the belief in the eternal 
sonship of our Lord which are to be traced in the 
Old Testament, and which, when St. John wrote 
his Gospel, were finding a more and more defined 
place in the higher and holier teachings of Jewish 
theology. To the cultivated Jew of Ephesus 
or Alexandria the one word Logos, imperfectly 
rendered in our language by Word, awakened 
thoughts that, probably in many and many a 
case, prepared the way for the reception of the 
gospel message, and for the soul-saving convic- 
tion that He who in bygone days had spoken by 
the prophets was now speaking by His Son. And 
not to the Jew only did that mysteriously chosen 
term bear its awakening and life-giving thoughts. 
How it discloses to each one of us, as the apostle 
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_ defines more closely all that he designed to con- 
vey to us by his use of the term, that our dear 
‘Lord and Master was in the world from the 


beginning, that He was the light of the world | 


when its foundations were laid, and that through 
Him Divine life streamed forth into every realm 
of creation. 

Nay, more, we seem permitted to believe that 
when man was called into being through the love 
of God on the earth which was prepared for him, 
the Word, the Eternal Son, was, so to speak, the 
mediating actor between the Father and the first 
human pair, even before sin and disobedience 
had cast them forth from the paradise of their 
primal innocence. It is not a wild thought that 
has been often entertained by many a holy and 
devout thinker, that, so close has ever been the 
bond between the Word and the children of His 
hand, that even if man had not sinned, the Son 
would still have vouchsafed to take upon Him 
man’s nature, that He might Himself lead the 
creature of His hand to the highest stage of 
conceivable perfection. 

In a word, we are not constrained to believe 
that the crowning manifestation of Divine love, 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, was brought 
about by, and resulted from, the circumstances of 
man’s disobedience. The form under which the 
Incarnation actually took place, the lowliness and 
humility of its circumstances, may have been, as 
it were, necessitated by man’s lost estate and 
fallen condition, but the Incarnation in itself, 
every deeper thought seems to tell us, must have 
resulted from the infinite love of the Creator for 
the creatures of His hand. With such thoughts 
in our hearts, with what impressiveness and 
solemnity do the opening words of St. John’s 
Gospel fall on our ears: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.’ 

II. But we may now pass onward to the second 
of the two questions to which, as I said, we will 
attempt to give an answer in this sermon. The 
answer to the first question, simple and almost 
unnecessary as the question may have seemed to 
be, has led us into some deep, but, as I hope, not 
unprofitable thoughts. It has led us to feel that 
the union of man with our Mediator, and (after the 
Fall) our Saviour and our Redeemer, has ever 
existed since man has been called into being ; and 
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manifestation not merely of a pitying love for an a 
fallen race, but of a love which called our race 


into existence, and has loved it from all time, and 


will love it even to the end. 


Such thoughts seem to bring ie holy mystery 
of this day home to‘our very inmost souls. The 
love of the Word for each one of us, for each 
member of the human family, is a love that verily 
passes all understanding. 

But why, we may now ask as our second 
question, why was this love manifested in a form 
so startling in its lowliness as that which is 
revealed to us in the gospel narrative? Could not 
the Word have become flesh—could not the 
Incarnation have been a true and real entry into 
our humanity and a veritable assumption of our 
nature without the humble birth, the slow, silent 
years of growth, and the gradual increase of 
wisdom and experience? Though such questions 
will arise in the soul, there is a kind of presumption 
in entertaining them, and, to some extent, in 
endeavouring to answer them. This, however, 
may with all reverence be said, that, had it been 
otherwise, the conviction that the Son of God 
had verily and truly taken our nature upon Him 
would never have been felt with completeness and 
fulness in the human heart. The earliest, perhaps, 
of all the heresies that showed itself in the Church, 
the persuasion that our Lord had a body merely 
in appearance, disclose plainly to us a tendency 
in the ever-doubting heart of man which never 
could have been resisted had not the Eternal Son 
in His infinite mercy and compassion vouchsafed 
to be born as we are born, and to pass through all 
the stages of human growth and development. 

Verily, when we are striving, as we now are 
striving, to bring home to the soul all the pleni- 
tudes of blessings that are vouchsafed to us in our 
inner life by the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, 
this blessing must ever stand in the foreground, 
that the associated circumstances go far to confirm 
the truth and reality of the event. So far, indeed, 
that it may be fairly said that doubt in the reality 
of our dear Lord’s assumption of our nature can 
never be entertained with any show of reason, 
unless we reject altogether the written word of 
the gospel. 

But though this we may humbly presume to be 
the primary purpose of the form and manner in 
which the Word vouchsafed to become flesh, and 


that the Incarnation even in its present oe is a | to dwell as He did dwell among the children of 


SS 


yet this was not by any means the only 
of that mystery of humility on which we 
Ww meditating. Does not the Incarnation 
th all its attendant circumstances bring home to 
us the vital truth that if such was the form and 
. oeerer of the Lord’s assumption of our humanity, 
communion with Him here and hereafter must be 


_ soul may rely with the most unchanging confidence? 

If the dear Lord while here on earth verily did 
live in blessed union and communion with His 
chosen ones, as some of that holy number tell us 
plainly that He did live—if the Incarnation bore 
with it that boundless blessing to disciples and 
apostles, what is there to lead us to doubt that to 
‘those that love Him and pray for His abiding 
presence with them, the Incarnation bears the 
self-same privilege and blessing now, changed 
only as to manifestation and visibility, but not as 
to power and reality? There are times when we 
are permitted to feel this with a mysterious 
vividness. In hours of deep sorrow, when all 
earthly consolation is, and is felt to be, power- 


jess and unavailing, are there not some at least _ 


who can remember a consciousness of a pres- 
ence, a presence of consolation and sympathy, 
so vivid, that there could be One. and One 
only of whom that presence was a revealing,—our 
loving, pitying, and Incarnate Lord? These 


a a blessed reality on which the loving and believing | 


things are not illusions. They are results of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, verifications of that 
eternal truth that our Creator is also our sym- 
pathizing High Priest, touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, because He knows those infirmities 
in their inmost nature, not simply by virtue of His 


omniscience, but by the experiences of a sinless 


humanity. 

These are serious yet comforting thoughts. 
They seem to help us to feel that our dear Lord’s 
Incarnation is not merely a holy mystery which 
faith must apprehend, but that it carries to the soul 
convictions of the personal love of Christ toward 
each fellow-man which make it, what it seems 
now becoming more and more to us all, the, so to 
speak, practical doctrine of our own mysteriously 
moving and eventful times. The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of man are the two 
great truths which, year by year, modern religious 
thought seems more distinctly apprehending and 
realizing ; and that each of these great principles 
rests upon, as its basis, the Incarnation, may be 
regarded as an almost self-evident truth. The 
revelation of God as our Father was made to us 
through the Son of His love. Our revelation of 
the Brotherhood of man can only come through 
the beloved One, who made Himself our Elder 
Brother, that He might die for us, and make us 
His brethren and His own for evermore. 


Recent Biblical MeeBacology. 


By A. H. Saycr, LL.D., PRoressor oF ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


The Mew Bakpfonian Version of the 
Story of the Mefuge. 


AmoncG the cuneiform tablets recently discovered 
in Babylonia, Dr. Scheil has found a fragment 
which contains a new version of the story of the 
Deluge, which he has published in the Recued/ de 
Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a l Archéologie 
égyptiennes et assyriennes, XX. pp. 55-59. Out of 
the 439 lines which it originally contained only a 
few broken ones are preserved, but its importance 
lies in its antiquity. It was written by the scribe 
Ellit-A in the reign of Ammi-zadoq, the fourth 


successor of Khammurabi or Ammurapi, the 
Amraphel of Genesis, and it therefore belongs to 
the age of Abraham. 

The interest which this gives to it makes me 
believe that the following translation of its muti- 
lated lines will not be unacceptable to the readers 
of Tue Expository Times. I have assumed that 
Dr. Scheil’s copy is correct: he is a good copyist, 
and has had exceptional opportunities for master- 
ing the difficulties of the early Babylonian script. 

Of the first column little is left except the ends 
of the lines :— 


1. ‘He went not... many years. 
2, . ..« (the deeds) of mankind thou knowest (?). 
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3. . .. (like) cattle they multiply. 
28 . the god will rain (destruction ?). 

5. . their cry. 
6. . great. 
7s mankind: 
fh Ano a dee Ivedonit 
9. . grant (d¢za) unto men. 
Io, .. . they love. 
II. ... may the god Rimmon slay. 
12. Like the inundation of a river will we march. 
13. ... the water-springs (zagéz). 
14. May he (z.e. Rimmon) go, may he devastate ! 
15. May he break up the water-springs (below) ! 
16. May he rain destruction (saéé¢um) for me! 
17. (On?) my .. . it has dripped. 
18... . of the field, the herb of his land.’ 


Several lines are lost, and then we read in the 
second column :— 


[on maBWN H 


oom 


This is all that is left of the obverse ; 


. ‘May he slay, may he slaughter . 

. At dawn may he rain destruction (upon them) ! 

. At night may he break... 

. May he rain a deluge (upon them) ! 

. As for the field he shall utterly destroy it, as for 


the city (he shall overthrow it) ! 


. What Rimmon shall accomplish in the city (he 


shall also do in the field), 


. (Thus) he spake and departed with a cry (agigz) ; 
. he made the cry ascend (to heaven). 
g. They feared not . 


eS) 


on the 


reverse we have portions of the seventh arid eighth 


columns. Of the seventh column we have the 
following :— 

1. ‘Ea (?) opened his mouth, 

2. He says unto me: 

3. Wherefore hast thou caused men to die? 

4. I will stretch forth my hand to (Adram-khasis). 

5. The deluge whereof thou speakest (shall not destroy 


With the eighth column the tablet ends. 


him). 


- Whoever he be, I (will save him ?). 

. And he has begotten (offspring). 

. His work exists... 

. Let him rescue (his family ?), 

. and he shall beget (children), and... 
- Let him go into (the ark?), 


. The oars (and) ane bolts (gzrk7) (let him fashion). 
> TEE ING) A oy -- 


Only 


the concluding lines are preserved :— 


k-wWNH 


‘. .. What he did unto men. 


. Adram-khasis opened his mouth, and 
. says to his lord, 


. The second tablet of the series (beginning) : 


When 
the man lay down. 


. (The number of lines) in the tablet is 439. 


6. (Written) by Ellit-A, a young scribe, 
7. the 28th day of the aonit Sebat, ee 
8. the year when Ammi-zaduga (Ammi-zadogq) the king, Bs 
g. the fortress of Ammi-zaduga i: 
10. at the mouth of the Euphrates 
11. constructed of brick.’ 


In the seventh column I have followed Dr. 
Scheil in making the god Ea the speaker; but if 
he has copied the cuneiform character correctly, 
it would rather represent the fire-god under the 
name of Urru (W.A.Z. ii. 47. 61). 

Dr Scheil believes that the tablet comes from 
Sippara, and that the legend inscribed on it is the 
version of the story that was current there. At 
all events, it has little in common with the version 
embodied in the epic of Gilgames. It belongs, in 
fact, to a different poem or epic. While the epic 
of Gilgames was known as the literary work which 


began with the words, ‘They beheld the water- 


spring,’ that which contained the new version of 
the account of the Deluge commenced with the 
words, ‘When the man lay down.’ It -began, 
therefore, with the description of a dream, and the 
portion of it which is preserved seems to contain 
the revelations made by the gods in a dream to 
Adra-khasis. It is noteworthy that in the Gil- 
games version the fact that the revelation of Ea 
was conveyed to the Chaldzan Noah in a dream is 
mentioned only incidentally at the end of the 
story. 

But while the new version is thus totally 
different from that discovered by Mr. George 
Smith, it has much in common with a fragment 
brought from Babylonia by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, 
and containing what is known as ‘the second 
version of the Deluge story.’ In both the name 
of the Chaldgzan Noah is Adra-khasis, not 
KuHISzUD as in the Gilgames text, and a similar 
conversation is represented as taking place between 
Adra-khasis and Ea. Indeed, what we read in 
the newly found tablet seems to be the introduc- 
tion to the more specific details in regard to the 
construction of the ark which are given in the 
‘second version.’ The drama is made to begin 
in heaven : the angry god calls upon Rimmon, the 
god of storm and inundation, to destroy mankind, 
and it is only the intervention of Ea which pre- 
vents the one righteous man and his family from 
perishing in the general catastrophe. The drama 
is eventually revealed to  Adra-khasis in a 
dream. 


on » Be atin of eee 


Ro Poms has long since see that Sisera 


I I etek now sheest 
; e it: it i Ptiee identified with the ‘Sura-’sar of 
‘Sura-‘sar was 


Gath-ashan, the Kentu-asna of the list of Thothmes 
I. (see my note in the Records of the Past, new 
ser. v. p. 46), which lay between Taanach and 
Acre! We seem to have another name com- 
pounded with sary in that of the god Sutu-sar, 
invoked by the Assyrian king, Samas-Rimmon 
(W.A.L. i. 29, 18), and who is associated with a 
god called Nebo-rabé in an inscription published 
by Dr. Scheil (Z. A. viii. p. 206). Ona seal-cylinder, 
also published by Dr. Scheil (Recueil de Travaux, 
__—- ix. p. 53), Nabo-rabé is said to be the father of 
‘the god Laz of Gimti’ or Gath. The first 
element in Sutu-sar may be ‘Sutu or ‘ Bedawi,’ 

just as the first element in Khattu-sar is ‘ Hittite.’ 


2 
> 


Studies in Ancient Oriental 
History.’ 


PROFESSOR PRASEK’S contributions to the study of 
ancient Oriental history are always welcome. He 
is one of the ablest and most learned of those 
who have devoted themselves to the subject. His 
criticism is always judicious, and he is always 
acquainted with the latest discoveries. His pre- 
sent contribution deals with questions which are 
interesting to the student, both of the Old Testa- 
ment and of Herodotus. 

The questions discussed in it are three :— 
What was the Kadytis of Herodotus, which 
was captured by Pharaoh Necho after he had 
‘overthrown the Syrians at Magddlon’? Who was 
the priest-king Sethos, who, according to the 
Egyptian legend, destroyed the army of Senna- 
cherib? And where was the city of Usu, which is 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions ? 

The Bohemian Professor comes to the con- 
clusion that the Kadytis, whose fall followed the 


1 The letter sent by ’Sura-’sar to the Egyptian king is 
now at Berlin (W. and A., No. 145). 

2 Forschungen zur Geschichte des Alterthums, ii. 
PraS8ek. Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1898. 


By J. V. 


By Beeernor of the Canahititich city of [Gim]ti-asna or | 


| victory of Necho, cannot be the Kadytis of another 


passage of Herodotus (ili. 5), which is shown by 
the geographical description given of it to have 
been Gaza. Ashdod had already been con- 
quered by the Egyptian kings, and the Egyptian . 
boundary accordingly fixed north of Gaza, while 
the victory over ‘the Syrians at Magddlon’ can 


hardly be anything else than the overthrow of 


Josiah at Megiddo. Three months after the 
latter event we learn, from the Books of Kings, 
that Necho was at Riblah; Kadytis, therefore, 
must have lain between Megiddo and Riblah, in 
the position occupied by Kadesh on the Orontes, 
once the southern capital of the Hittites. The 
city, as is shown by a contract-tablet, the transla- 
tion of which has been published by Mr. Pinches 
in the Records of the Past (new ser. iv. pp. 99-101), 
was still flourishing in the fortieth year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, when its governor was a Syrian of 
the name of Milki-idri. 

Sethos Professor Prasek believes to be Tirhakah, 
masquerading in an Egyptian dress. Egyptian 
vanity turned the negro conqueror into a native 
Egyptian, though the legend was forced to admit 
that the military and ruling classes were hostile to 
him. Professor Pragek, like Dr. Winckler, revives 
the theory of George Smith, that the campaign of 
Sennacherib against Hezekiah, which ended in 
the loss of his army, was not the campaign of 
701 B.C., but a second later one, of which no 
record has come down to us. The annals of 
Sennacherib cease with the year 691 B.c.; but 
two fragmentary texts published by George Smith 
indicate that he carried on a campaign in Arabia, 
which must be referred to the latter part of his 
reign, as no mention of it is made in the annals we 
possess. Now the Egyptian legend of Sethos calls 
Sennacherib king of ‘the Arabians’ as well as of 
the Assyrians. We may infer from this that the 
campaign in Arabia was connected with a second 
campaign in Palestine, which must have fallen 
between 690 and 681 B.c., the year of Sennach- 
erib’s death. 

Moreover, it could have been only during this 
latter period that Tirhakah came to the help of 
Hezekiah, if Professor PraSek’s chronology is 
correct, which makes Tirhakah reign from 690 
to 665 B.c. The chronology is based on Manetho, 
as reported by Eusebius, or rather on a combina- 
tion of the number of regnal years assigned to the 
kings of the Ethiopian dynasty by Africanus and 


i's + a) 


- Eusebius. Africanus and Eusebius, however, do 
not agree with one another; and if we accept 
the twelve years given by Eusebius to each of the 
first two kings of the dynasty, we are bound also 

to accept the twenty years given to Tirhakah, as 
well as the statement that Tirhakah was followed 
by a certain Ammeris for eighteen (or twelve) 
years. But this would altogether upset the 
Professor’s chronological scheme. 

That Tirhakah’s reign, however, was reckoned 
by the Egyptians themselves at twenty-six years 
we know from an Apis-stele (No. 190) found by 
Mariette in the Serapeum, according to which a 


bull, which lived for twenty-one years, was born in | 


the twenty-sixth year of Tirhakah, and died in the 
twentieth year of Psammetichus. As the reign of 
Psammetichus was dated from 664 B.c., Tirhakah 
would thus have become the recognized Pharaoh 
of Egypt in 691, just ten years after the campaign 
of Sennacherib against Hezekiah in 7o1 B.c. But 
this is difficult to reconcile with the fact that 
Hezekiah died in x.c. 697, after a reign of twenty- 
mine years. Curiously enough, Professor Prdasek 
ignores the biblical chronology altogether, although 
it is much better authenticated for this period of 
Jewish history than the chronology of the Ethiopian 
dynasty in Egypt, which is complicated by the 
fact that its founder, Sabako, did not reign more 
than twelve years, while his successor, to whom 
a reign of twelve years is assigned, bears a different 
name in Manetho and on the monuments, and, so 
far as the latter are concerned, is merely a titular 
king. It is quite possible that Tirhakah was the 
actual ruler of the country during the greater 
part of the time assigned to the reign of his 
predecessor. 

As for the hypothetical second campaign of 
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Sennacherib in. Palestine, I confess that I can 


neither proof nor reason for it. A campaign 


against the Aribi or Arabo did not imply a cam- 
paign against Judah as well, and there is absolutely _ 


nothing in the fragments brought to light by 
George Smith which would favour such a view. 


To make this quite plain, I will give here a 


translation of all that is left of them :— 


I. ‘, . . by treading down the wall... the [gift] of 
their abundant tribute [I received] . . . the city of Kapame, 
the city of . . . the stronghold which is in [the land of] 

. [the qu]een of the Arabs with [her] god[s]. . . pre- 
cious stones [I carried away] . . . spices and ivory (?).. - 
and the kings, the eyes . . . these cities. . . .’ A 

2. ‘To the goddess Dilbat of . . . the daughter of . . . 
who dwelt with Hazael, king of the Arabs . . . she de- 
livered him (2.2. Hazael) into the hand of Sennacherib, my 
grandfather, and he overthrew him. Her dwelling - place 
was not with the men of Arabia, she had said; to Assyria 
she took the road.’ 


The last question discussed by Professor 
PrdSek is the site of the city of Usu, which I 
identified with the Hosah of Jos 197° some years 


| ago. This identification is approved of by him, 


and he further shows convincingly that Usu was 
the old name of Palzetyrus, the town on the main- 
land opposite the ‘rock’ of Tyre, from which 
insular Tyre once derived its supply of water. It 
was the town of which Usous was the eponymous 
god, to whom the Pheenicians ascribed the inven- 
tion of boats, and of clothes made from the skins 
of animals, but it passed out of remembrance after 
its destruction by the Assyrians. The whole dis- 
cussion is a model of archzeological reasoning. I 
may add that the form Sazu for the name of the 
city, given in the British Museum edition of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, is a mistake in copying ; 
the original has Uzu. 


The Great Cert Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS iv. 9. 
‘And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy 


brother? And he said, I know not: am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy 
brother?’—As God asked Adam, Where art thou? He 


now asks Cain, Where is thy brother? As’ in the former 
case He interested Himself in the fallen man, so here 
in one man as compared to the other.—DELITzscu, 

Ir seems that Cain at first went away, scarcely conscious 
of the greatness of his crime. He had asserted his rights, 
had suppressed the usurpation of his privileges by the younger 
son, and if he had used force it was his brother’s fault for 
resisting him. So Jacob afterwards won the birthright by 
subtlety, and would have paid the same fearful penalty but 


But Cain 
; s conscience, remorse tracked his footsteps ; 
‘in the household Abel came not, and the seston 


and rich presents afterwards, 


Meare, Where is ‘Abel ibe Erothée @ brother still, 
spring of the same womb, even if too prosperous. 
the strong-willed man resists. What has he to do with 
: ? Ishe ‘his brother’s keeper ?’—PAYNE-SMITH. 
“TI know not: am I my brother’s keeper ?’—Cain’s 
answer shows what terrible progress sin had made since the 
fall of our first parents ; in their case there was timid anxious 
flight and excuses, here a bold lie, and unloving defiance. — 
DELITzscH. 


ss METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
le 
The Story of Cain and Abel. 
By the Rev. Papier bay By Lele DD 


The religious teaching conveyed by the story of 
Cain and Abel relates to the subjects of sin, man’s 
fallen nature, and the attitude of the Almighty 
towards the sinner. 

1. As to sin, it teaches that the propensity to it 
is transmitted from one generation to another. 


prety -r 


The sin of Adam and Eve is followed by that of 


Cain ; disobedience to God by violation of human 
brotherhood. The rejection of God’s love leads 
to the renunciation of human affection. There 
was no love to God, no willingness to listen to 
the- Divine voice, in Cain. The occasion of the 
sacrifice is the temptation by which his character 
is tested. Self-will, pride, jealousy, are the steps 
by which the thought of deliberate murder is 
reached. Cain becomes the archetype of sin, and 
the antithesis of the character of Christ (cf. 1 
Jn 3116), According to Israelite theology. he 
personified the action of sin in human society. 
Hatred against fellow-men is the fruit of rebellion 
against God (1 Jn 31-2). Worship offers no safe- 
guard against temptation. An act of sacrifice had 
no restraining influence over the murderous inten- 
tion. Here we find an anticipation of the con- 
demnation pronounced on those who sought to 
honour God with the lip though the heart was far 
from Him (cf. Is 291°, Mk 7°). 

2. As regards human nature, the picture of Cain 
and Abel portrays the opposition subsisting from 
the first between good and evil, faith and self-will, 
obedience and lawlessness. Two brothers, brought 
up in. the same family, engaged in the same act of 


worship, become the types, the one of sin, the — 
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other of righteousness (cf. Heb 114), The 
approach to God in the rite of sacrifice was in 
Abel’s case no mere outward form, but the true 
expression of his heart’s desire to draw near to 
God. This was true ‘righteousness’ 


Abel’ became a type of thetrue Israel, of the 
prophets who witnessed for Jehovah against their 
countrymen, and, in the highest sense, of the 
Suffering Servant, who was Himself a sacrifice for 
sin. For as the preference shown to Abel’s sacri- 
fice evoked Cain’s murderous resolve, so the 
manifestation of perfect purity and innocence 
‘convicted the world in respect of sin.’ Abel’s 
death strikes a prophetic note of warning. It 
proclaims the great opposition of which we find 
the climax in Jn 11!; 
and they that were His own received Him not.’ 
And we turn instinctively to another message of 
encouragement amid suffering, ‘If bk: were of the 
world, the world would love its own,’ etc (cf. whole 
maesage, |p 15°") 

Again, the story teaches that God left not Han 
self without witness, even with those who had 
estranged themselves from Him. The words 
spoken to Cain were the Divine witness, remind- 
ing us of the spiritual office of conscience, to the 
heart given up to sin. If Cain hears rebuke, he 
receives also both exhortation and promise. But 
he is a free agent, under no compulsion to obey 
God. His sin is the outcome of the abuse of that 
free-will, the Divine gift of which he has received 
by inheritance from the first parents, 

Not least the narrative teaches the interde- 
pendency of the human race, the obligations we 
are under the one to the other. 

3. As regards God, the narrative presents Him 
as long-suffering towards the sinner, as well as com- 
passionate towards the innocent sufferer. He who 
arraigns Cain for the crime, had, before its com- 
mission, warned him of his fault, and urged him to. 
well-doing. Nothing is hid from Him. It is not 
for the faithlessly offered sacrifice, but for the 
unseen passion of Cain’s heart that God calls him 
The sin is no sooner committed than 
The punishment is 
But the 


to reason. 
it comes under judgment. 
heavier than that of Adam and Eve. 
judgment is tempered with compassion. He is 
assured of protection from blood-revenge. The 
favour of a token for good is granted to the first 


; and thus 
‘the blood of righteous Abel’ stands at the head of © 
| the roll of martyrs (Mt 23%). Thus ‘righteous 


‘He came unto His own, | 


i 


ae. 
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murderer; and symbolism is consecrated, in its 
earliest use, to hold a pledge of Divine love before 
the sinner’s eyes. 


IE 
The Obligations of Human Brotherhood. 
By the Rev. H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 


This is the earliest utterance which expresses 
the relation of indifference or hostility between 
man and man which was one of the results of the 
Fall. Adam could not transmit that righteousness 
which he had forfeited by his sin, and man, left to 
the animal instinct of uncontrolled nature, became 
estranged from God and his fellow-man. As his 
higher intelligence was obscured, his affections 
were contracted. Self-preservation and assertion 
absorbed the energies due to the honour of his 
Maker and the care of his brethren. Had Adam 
never fallen, all the members of the human family 
might have been united in affection. But the 
withdrawal of supernatural grace at the Fall meant 
the insurgence of selfish passion, and the blood of 
Abel and question of Cain mark the new relations 
between man and man. 

1. Cain’s question represents the spirit of the 
old heathen world. Every nation, tribe, class 
lived for itself. Selfinterest was the only bond 
which kept them together. Even religion, which 
by love of a common Father in heaven, should 
unite those divided by race or prejudice—even 
religion, when it had degenerated into polytheism, 
accentuated the divisions of the human family. 
Every country had its own religion, and a national 
god was not responsible for—if indeed he could do 
anything—beyond the frontiers of his worshippers. 
So Benhadad’s advisers urged an engagement with 
the forces of Israel in the plain, since they imagined 
that the power of the God of Israel was confined 


to the hills; and this difficulty of conceiving of a | 
deity with more than a local or national sway led | 


the heathen philosopher Celsus to say that a man 
must be mad who could suppose that Greeks and 
barbarians, Europeans and Asiatics and Africans, 
could ever be united in the same religion. Thus 
paganism did nothing to restore fellowship among 
men. The only efforts made to bring men to- 


gether in the ancient world were made by conquest, | awful purity of God, and His blood has a signifi- 


The | 
It made | 


and not based on the duty of man to man. 
ancient world was a world without love. 


| man’s fallen estate. 


much of liberality, but it lacked charity. Men 
gave generously to the State, to their birthplace, ; 
their friends, or fellow-citizens. They constructed — 
public works or distributed corn, But when 
Christian charity thinks of the recipient, pagan 
liberality thought of the giver, of political end or 
ambitions. Charity is at bottom self-denying— 
liberality was self-seeking. Large sums were dis- 
tributed, but very little done for the sick or desti- 
tute, unless some great calamity called forth 
exceptional efforts. 

2. It was the Mosaic law which first said, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’; and 
‘the stranger which dwelleth among you shall be as 
one born among you. Thou shalt love him as 
thyself.’ The picture of a good man in the Psalms 
generally insists on this side of human duty. Job 
is called ‘a father of the poor.’ The Proverbs tell 
us that he that hath mercy on the poor honoureth 
God. The Prophets contain passages quite 
foreign to the spirit of paganism. ‘Thus Isaiah 
Says, ‘Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house? when thou seest the 
naked, that thou cover him ; and that thou hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh?’ But a narrow feeling 
of nationality set in after the Captivity. The later 
Jew answered the question, Who is my neighbour ? 
in the narrowest sense. He even excluded the 
Samaritan. Charity became formal and restricted. 
The Talmud said that alms should neither be given 
to, nor accepted from, the heathen, since they 
were not entitled to kindness or compassion. 

3. If our Lord had not come among us, the 


| obligations of human brotherhood would have 


been repudiated to the end. He might have said, 
‘Am I the keeper of a corrupt and rebellious 
race?’ He might have chosen to remain in the 
glory which He had with the Father before the 
world was. But He came to be born, to obey, to 
suffer and die ; to take on Himself all the humilia- 
tions and sorrows, crimes and degradations, of 
He made Himself the Keeper 
and Saviour of humanity. Sinners see in Him 
their representative and propitiation before the 


cance which they cannot mistake. Abel’s blood 
recalls the word of the murderer; the blood of 


za Jesus is that of the Shepherd of souls, dying of 
His free-will, not only ty His brethren, but for 
His enemies. 


And this event is the turning-point in the 


history of the moral education of the human race. 
Beneath His cross we understand, at length, how 
He would have construed Cain’s phrase ‘my 
brother.’ They are everywhere our brethren, 
because He, our Elder: Brother, died for all. Not 
only the respectable and the civilized, but the 
outcast and the savage, all have been objects of 
that world-embracing guardianship, and in some 
sense each of us, like the Divine Redeemer, is his 
brother’s keeper. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THis is the very gospel of selfishness, and a murderer is 
its first preacher. Nowadays it is preached in various 
forms, not by murderers, but by those who seek the good of 
theirkind. The gospel of selfishness is, that man must take 
care of his own interests; and out of that universal self- 
seeking, provided it be wise and restrained, will come the 
well-being of all. The gospel of God is of a different tone 
—‘ Holy Father, keep through Thine own name those whom 
Thou hast given Me, that they may be one as we are. .. . 
And for their sakes I sanctify Myself [offer Myself] that they 
also might be sanctified through the truth.” Christ regarded 
men as given into His hand for safe keeping. And to make 
them holy and at peace with God, He consecrated, or, as 
we read, sanctified Himself upon the cross ; and so departed, 
leaving them this new commandment, binding them for 
ever, that as He had loved them, so they were to love one 
another.—W. THOMSON. 


THAT there is an almost shoreless sea of misery around 
us, which rolls up its dark waves to our very doors ; that 
thousands live and die in the dim borderland of destitution ; 
that little children wail and starve and perish, and soak and 
blacken soul and sense, in our streets; that there are 
hundreds and thousands of the unemployed, not all of 
whom, as some would persuade us, are lazy impostors ; 
that the demon of drink still causes among us daily horrors 
which would disgrace Dahomey or Ashantee, and rakes into 
his coffers millions of pounds which are wet with tears and 
red with blood : these are facts patent to every eye. Now, 
God will work no miracle to mend these miseries. If we 
neglect them, they will be left uncured ; but He will hold us 
responsible for the neglect. It is vain for us to ask, ‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper ?’—F. W. FARRAR. 


A WRITER in one of the English reviews relates that 
during a conversation with George Eliot, not long before 
her death, a vase toppled over on the mantelpiece. The 
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great writer quickly and unconsciously put out her hand to 
stop its fall, ‘I hope,’ said she, replacing it, ‘that the 
time will come when we shall instinctively hold up the man 
or woman who begins to fall as naturally and unconsciously 
as we arrest a falling piece of furniture or an ornament.’ 


'*Two things a master commits to his servant’s care,’ 
saith one—‘ the child and the child’s clothes.’ It will bea 
poor excuse for the servant to say at his master’s return, 
‘Sir, here are all the child’s clothes neat and clean, but the 
child is lost.’ Much so with the account that many will 
give to God of their souls and bodies at the great day.— 
FLAVEL. 


Iv is in the destroying the image of God that lies the 
essence of murder: that is the peculiar characteristic of the 
crime which makes it the horrible thing that itis. And if 


_that be so, then it follows that whoever destroys the image 


of God in the soul of another is marked with the brand of 
Cain. The image of God is stamped upon every soul born 
into the world. That image is, since the Fall, marred and 
defaced, it is true; but still it is there. The work of God 
the Holy Ghost is the restoration of that image, the bringing 
it out more and more brightly, clearly, and distinctly, Ah! 
then the question, looked at from this point of view, 
becomes invested with a meaning of terrible importance— 
Where is Abel, thy brother? What have I done to help 
forward that work of the restoration of the image of God in 
the soul of my brother? Have I done anything to hinder 
that work, or to obscure that image.—W. C. INGRAM. 


THEN Christ sought out an artizan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 

And a motherless girl whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 

These led He in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garments’ hem 
For fear of defilement, ‘Lo! here,’ said He, 
‘The images ye have made of Me. —LOWELL. 
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By Prorressor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., _ ABERDEEN. 


XV. THE PoweER oF GOD. 


THE power of the god or goddess is often ex- 
tolled : [edAoyotvres? ra]s [S]uvdu(e)es eas Mitt- 
heil., 1881, p. 273)>1 or e(d)Aoyv cov ras duvap(e)es, 
or Svar 6 ebxapiota Ants. The threat is used, 
he who is disobedient dvayvdcera: tas Suvaple|is Tod 
Avs (Le Bas-Waddington, No. 668). 

The plural dvvdjeus is used in all these cases : it 
indicates, as is common with the plural of abstract 
nouns (especially in Latin), instances in which 
Svvayus is shown, ze. ‘marvellous works.’ In the 
example last quoted, ‘he that is disobedient shall 
recognize the marvellous acts of Zeus.’ The thought 
corresponds to the Mohammedan saying ‘ Mash- 
allah! (what God wills!)’ an exclamation of 
surprise at anything remarkable, or great, or 
excellent. 

Both singular and plural are used in the New 
Testament : pn «iddres tiv Svvapwv tod Ocodt, Mt 
22°; Sivayis Kupiov jv, Lk 517; and duvapers od 
Tas TvXovTas 6 Beds éroia, Ac 19! 

The god or goddess is the powerful one : 
Ge edxapiorS Antd (comp. Ro 1178, dwvards yap 
éorw 6 @eos; He 11!%, Leto 
makes things possible that were impossible, e.g. 
é€ dduvdrwv Suvara r(or)ed (C.B., No. 533; comp. 
Mk 1077, Mt 19%, rapa @ed wévra, Svvara) ; Lk 1827, 


7a ddvvata Tapa avOpumros dvvara Tapa TO Oo 
~ c 


dvvarh 


dvvatos 6 @eds). 


€OTLy. 

One of the most remarkable of all the hieratic 
inscriptions is now in the Boston Fine Art 
Museum, but evidently is closely related to the 
Katakekaumene inscriptions. In 196 a.D. Mousaios 
and Kalligeneia paid their vow on behalf of their 
son, Mousaios, bearing witness to the marvellous 
acts of the gods (aprupotvtes tas O[vvd]u(e)is tov 
Oedv). The ‘bearing witness’ is a variation of the 
‘publishing on a s¢é/é,’ (sec. xiii.) ; but it is interest- 
ing to find a word that became so characteristic of 
public Christian testimony used of public pagan 
testimony to the power of the god; paprupa éya 
mavTt T® akovovte (Rev 2218) might be inscribed on 
every pagan s¢é/é of confession. 


1 Misprinted 373 ; this fault extends over two sheets of the 
Mittheilungen. 
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The expression, ‘the manifestation of the Lord,’ 


is used six times by Paul; with various accompani- — 
érupavera TOD Kupiov, Tod Swrjpos, avrov, HS. 


ments: 
mapovoias, THS Od&ns Cr Ti G42 Ti, 14h eee 
Peyekd 2 )e 


In hieratic inscriptions the appearing of the god 


in visible form to men is commonly expressed by 
the same word, e.g. in an inscription of the Greek 
colony in South Russia, Syriskos composed a 
historical narrative of the manifestations of the 
virgin goddess (ra[s émupav]etas tas IapOévov 
[ovy|ypaias)? ; at Ephesos we read of the manifest 
appearances of Artemis (ras tm airys yewomevas 
évapyeis emipaveias) ; and at Pergamos of Sabazios 


and of Zeus, in which cases the same formula. 


is used (with which comp. 2 Mac 271, tas é 
odpavod yevomevas éripaveias). Again, the god is 
often addressed in votive inscriptions as ‘ Mani- 
fest,’ émupavys; and the same adjective occurs in 
a similar sense in Ac 2%, jyuépav Kupiov tyv 
peydAyv Kat émipavy. 


XVII. THe Names or Gop. 


The most remarkable name that occurs in the 
hieratic inscriptions is found only in dedications, 
‘Osim Arkaiw, ‘To the Holy and Just.’ Both 
epithets are applied to God in the New Testament ; 
but they are not used together except in Rev 16°, 
Just art Thou, Holy One. Holy, “Occos, is said of 
God (He 7%, Rev 154, Ac 227 and 13% (from 
Psalms), etc.); Just, O%kavos (2 Ti 48, 1 Jo 2}, 
gues etc.). 

In regard to such a title doubt exists whether its 
use in Asia Minor may not be due to Jewish influ- 
ence. It is certain that the large colonies of Jews, 
sent to Asia Minor by the Seleucid kings to form a 
loyal garrison in a strange land, exercised a powerful 
influence on the development of thought and 
religion in the country. Hardly any clue to the 
history of these colonies has survived, because the 
Jews took Greek and Roman names, and in 


? Published by Latyschev, Zuscr. Pont. Euxin? Or. Sept. 
i. No. 184, I gave the restoration of Wilhelm in Arch. 
Lpigr. Mitthetl. Oesterr., 1897, p. 87. 


= 


Jewish origin; but the natural probability that 


ptions there rarely occurs anything to show 


such large bodies of Jewish settlers, placed from 
the first in a position of advantage and privilege, 


would produce men of importance in business and 


politics, is confirmed by a recent discovery, which 


makes it probable that several powerful families, 
boasting descent from ‘kings and tetrarchs,’ were 


of Jewish origin.1 

It is, however, certain that the god dcuos xal 
dékoros was often represented as the horseman 
god (Sabazios), and the pair of epithets is once 
applied to men. 

We can only guess as to the possibility that the 
dedications ‘to the Holy and Just’ may have been 


- due in part at least to the influence exerted by 


Jewish ideas on the pagan ritual of Phrygia. But 
this is a certainty in regard to another title used in 
dedications, ‘To the Most High’ or ‘To the Most 
High God,’ @cd ixiorm. This is indeed found in 
some cases, where, from date or other reasons, Jewish 
influence cannot be thought of; but in a number 
of cases in Asia Minor, where the title is used, 
Jewish influence is proved by other circumstances.? 
This name is more characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment than of the New, though found in the 
latter. 

The name ‘the Lord,’ 6 Kupuos, is rather rare 
in the hieratic inscriptions. It is probably due to 
Semitic influence, and is certainly not of the Greek 
type ; but it is more likely to originate in the old 


~ Semitic spirit of early Anatolian religion than in 


late Jewish influence. Hence ‘the Lady’ is 
oftener mentioned than ‘the Lord.’ When con- 
verts in Galatia and Asia spoke of ‘the Lord,’ it 
would hardly be possible for them to divest them. 
selves wholly of the ideas which they had formerly 
associated with that title. Nor was it Paul’s in- 
tention that they should rid themselves entirely of 
their old ideas. He desired to purify rather than 
to obliterate them, as was pointed out in the 


1 Speculations on the subject may be found in C.Z., chap. 
xv., on ‘ The Jews in Phrygia.’ 

2The subject has been much treated in recent times; 
references in C.&. pt. ii. p. 652f.; Schiirer, Zzheolog. 
Littstg. 1897, p. 257; Roscher, Lexicon Mythol. s.v. 
Fypsistos; and Cumont, yfsistos. 
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' ended with a lbation to the Lares. 


opening section. 
he used the customary language and forms of 


_ polite intercourse, and encouraged his followers to 


do the same ;° and so far as letter-writing is con- 
cerned, that is proved by the comparison of his 
Epistles and the ordinary letters of the period. 


Most of these forms were connected with religion, 


and took a religious cast, as, for example, in Rome 
a dinner began with an invocatio deorum, and 
Paul’s aim 
was to retain the religious form, omitting only the 
idolatrous element. That is plain throughout his 
teaching, and its wisdom is indubitable. His con- 
verts were not to separate themselves from the 
world, but to preserve a gracious and courteous 
demeanour to all. 

Naturally, history showed how difficult it was to 
eliminate the idolatrous element; it returned in 
new forms; the old local deities became the 
angels of Colossian worship and the local saints, 
even ‘the Christ of Smyrna,’ in the later Greek 
Church. 

The other titles in the inscriptions, Tyrannos, 
epithets from the places of worship, like AaupByves 
etc., and. other unexplained names, like Tiamou, 
are not such as could have any analogies in early 
Christian language, though the local epithets came 
back once more in the later Christianity as epithets 


- of saints. 


I have come to an‘end, but not finished the 
work. It is obvious that each of the preceding 
sections has merely touched the fringe of a topic 
on which much more can be learned; and that 
our conception of the way in which Asia Minor 
was Christianized, and of the character of the 


resulting religion in the country (which played so 


important a part in determining the Christianity of 
the Empire), will be cleared up in many respects 
when the work is properly done. 

It may be worth adding, in conclusion, that the 
rare form jpxey (Col 21*) is exactly paralleled by 
jpkota, which is used in the same sense, ‘having 
taken away,’ in one of these hieratic inscriptions ; 
see Athen. Mitthetlungen, 1881, p. 273 (mis- 
printed 373), where the word is absurdly and un- 
justifiably altered by inserting a syllable jp(7a)xdra. 

3 St. Paul the Trav. p. 149. 


There is no room to doubt that 
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TBe True Date of MBrabam and Moses. 


By Fritz Homme., Pu.D., LL.D., PRoressor oF SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUNICH. 


OF 


In my Ancient Hebrew Tradition I devoted a 
special chapter to the ‘ Chronology of the Time of 
Abraham’ (chap. iv. pp. 119-146). My main object 
was to prove that the Babylonian List of Kings 
erroneously added (instead of treating them as con- 
temporaneous) dynasties A and B, and that dynasty 
B bears in general a very apocryphal character. 
Upon this assumption the sixth king of dynasty 
A, Hammurabi (Amraphel of Gn 14), the con- 
temporary of Abraham, would have reigned not 
¢. 2200 B.C., but rather ¢. 1900 B.c., which appeared 
to be in the best of harmony with the date of the 
Exodus under Merenptah (1277 B.c.). Renewed 
examination of all the data, occasioned, above all, 
by Paul Rost’s Ontersuchungen zur altorient. 
Geschichte (Berlin, 1897) and C. F. Lehmann’s 
Zwet FHauptprobleme der altortent. Chronologie 
(Leipzig, 1898), has led me, however, to modify 
in some essential points my former view. I have 
subjected all the materials to a thorough test, 
and have thereby discovered quite remarkable 
harmonies between the traditional biblical chron- 
ology (the Exodus 480 years before the fourth 
year of Solomon, and Abraham thus of course 
¢. 2100 instead of ¢. 1900 B.c.) and the Babylonian 
tradition (Hammurabi 700 years before Burna- 
burias, and beginning of the Hammurabi dynasty, 
according to Berosus, 2231 B.c., etc.), Conse- 
quently, one has seriously to face the question 
whether, after all, the opinion shared by many 
(including, till recently, myself) that Ramses m1. 
was the Pharaoh of the Oppression, must not be 
finally abandoned in favour of a much earlier date 
for the Exodus, 

We may begin with a few remarks on the 
trustworthiness of the Babylonian List of Kings 
as far as the first two dynasties (and not merely 
the second) are concerned. The last number of 
the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets 
(vi. pl. 9, 10), published by the British Museum, 
contains a list, drawn up under Ammi-zaduga, the 
great-grandson of Samsu-iluna, of the dates from 
Sumu-abu to Samsu-iluna, according to which the 
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lengths of reign of these first seven kings of 
Babylon were as follows :— 


Sumu-abu 14 years (Kings’ List, 15 years). 
Sumu-la-lne e360) eee 3 BS ogee) 
ao cere mele s TAtae eos 
ApiSin-s #-. 118, 45° ome a 13 ,, ). 
Sin-mubalit «2 BO Rag ( ” 3° 5 ). 
Hammurabi . 43 ,, ( s 55 + ?)- 
Samsu-lluna 5) 36"; (Lear's Bp 


Since the data in the first column are almost 
contemporary with the reigns referred to, they 
naturally deserve preference to those in the Kings’ 
List. Unfortunately we cannot check the figures 
for the rest of the dynasty :— 


Abishua . 25 years (Kings’ List). 
Ammi-satana . 25° ,, ( 2. ). 
Ammi-zaduga . 22 ,, ( ” ). 
Samsu-satana . 31 ,, ( 29 pee 


But, even assuming that the List is here exact, 
in the case of the first seven kings there is a 
difference between the two authorities, as shown 
above, of nineteen years, so that the total of the 
years of dynasty A would amount only to 286 
instead of 305 years. ‘There is thus all the more 
justification for the doubt whether the period of 
the eleven kings of the following second dynasty 
really amounted to 368 years. On the other 
hand, our confidence in the correctness of the 
names in the Kings’ List is all the more heightened 
when we observe that the same names and in the 
same order recur also in the contemporary (Ammi- 
zaduga’s) list. 

As to the starting-point of the list of dynasties, 
Rost and Lehmann have independently of one 
another recognized that the terminus of Berosus’ 
1920 years, verified by Gutschmid, coincides with 
the beginning of the Seleucid era (312 B.c.). But 
while the year so obtained, namely, 2232 B.c., was 
erroneously referred by Lehmann to Hammurabi’s 
conquest of all Babylonia, Rost! rightly saw in 


1 Or rather Peiser, who already in 1891 proposed as 
terminus 331 B.C. (accession of Alexander the Great, instead 
of Gutschmid’s Nabonassar, 747 B.C.), and thus obtained 


this figure the beginning of the whole dynasty, so 
that Hammurabi would have reigned c. 2130-2087. 
But, according to the statement of Nabu-nahid, 
Hammurabi lived 700 years before Burnaburias, 
and, as the latter is most probably the Burnaburias 
of the Tel el-Amarna letters (¢. 1400-1375 B.C. )s 
the coincidence (2087-700 = 1387) is hardly acci- 
dental. But even if the reference is to Burna- 
burias 1., who reigned only some fifty years before 
Burnaburias 11, the 7oo years taken as a round 
number would still tally quite well. 

According to the acute investigations of Leh- 
mann the third (or Kassite) dynasty reigned from 
¢, 1688-1113 B.c.,1 so that for the second dynasty 
the period from 1946-1688 is left, Ze. some 258 
years (instead of the 368 of the Kings’ List). The 
sixth king of the second dynasty, Gul-ki-sar, or 
Muabbit-kissati, is witnessed to by a later docu- 
ment, under the slightly altered name Gir-ki-sar, 
as having lived 7oo years before Bel-nadin-akhi 
(¢. 1025 B.C.), which brings us to the year 1724 B.C. 
The last five kings of the second dynasty reigned, 
according to the Kings’ List, 132 years (so accord- 
ing to Lehmann’s collation), the first six, 236 
years. Perhaps only the first six, and possibly 
also the last king (Ea-gamil, 20 years), should 
be retained, and the seventh to the tenth inclusive 
wholly rejected ; in which case Ea-gamil will have 
reigned from 1708-1688 and Gul-ki-sar from 1763- 
1709, so that the above-named year 1724 would 
actually fall within his reign. Certainly the second 
dynasty of the Kings’ List retains a half apocryphal 
character, but what appears certain in it tallies 
exactly with an indication of time derived from 
another source (namely, Bel-nadin-akhi). 

But now, however it may be with the second 
dynasty, it is in every way important that there 
was a doubly? attested Babylonian national tradi- 


2251 (1920+ 331=2251) as the beginning of dynasty A (cf. 
Anc. Heb. Trad. pp. 133-138. 
authority from which Berosus derived his information gave for 
dynasty B only 248 years, instead of the 368 of the Kings’ List, 
only I still held dynasties A and B to be contemporaneous). 

1 Lehmann’s main proof is founded on the circumstance 
that the fourth dynasty reigned from 1112-981 and did not 
begin some seventy years earlier, as has been commonly 
assumed, on the strength of the (false) date of the Bavian 
inscription (Marduk-nadin-akhi, 418 years before 689). 

2 Nay, even thrice attested, in case the note of Simplicius 
(cf. my Sezten, pp. 342 f. ad BA), as appears very probable, 
also belongs here, the note, I mean, regarding the age of 
the written astronomical observations of the Babylonians 
(1903 years before 331 B.C., z.e. 2234). 
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tion, according to which the same dynasty whose 


sixth king was Abraham’s contemporary, Ham- 
murabi, took the helm, ¢c. 2232 B.c., so that Ham- 
murabi himself, and with him Abraham, must be 
placed + 2100 B.c. 

With this agrees in a quite surprising fashion 
the figure one obtains from the Bible for Abra- 
ham’s migration from Harran. The data are as 
follows :— 


From the Exodus to the fourth year of Solomon 


(958 B.C.) 480% years. 


The sojourn in Egypt : 42050 
From Abraham’s migration from Miaves to 
Jacob’s arrival in Egypt . Ye 2E5oE Ss 


Total . 1125 years. 


If we now add these 1125 years to 958, we 
obtain for the date of Abraham’s leaving Harran, 
2083 B.c.; cf. above, Hammurabi 2130-2087, for 
which number I have purposely set down + 2100, 
because in the 1920 years of Berosus an error 
amounting to a few decades is quite possible.® 
According to the indications given in the Bible, 
the Exodus would fall ¢. 1438 B.c., the beginning 
of the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, ¢ 1398, 
the migration of Jacob to Egypt, ¢. 1868 (ze. some, 
300 years before the expulsion of the Hyksos 
under Amosis, ¢. 1570 B.c.). Of these three dates 
the first two especially are of the greatest signi- 
ficance, for, according to the most probable 
estimates, the Pharaoh to whom the Syro-Pales- 
tinian Tel el-Amarna letters are addressed, namely, 
Amenophis 1l., reigned from 1427-1392." But 
then the Pharaoh of the Exodus would be not 
Merenptah but Amenophis u. (¢ 1461-1436, 
according to Lehmann), as indeed according to 
Manetho (af. Josephus), an Amenophis was 


31K 61 The date 958 (instead of the traditional 1013) 
is attested not only by the Assyrian synchronisms with the 
Israelitish monarchical period (Ahab, Jehu), but also by the 
statements of the Greek chronographers (Hiram, 969-936 ; 
building of the temple begun in his eleventh year). 

al 122". 

5 Namely, 25 years till the birth of Isaac, 60 years till the 
birth of Jacob, and finally 130 years till Jacob’s settling in 
Egypt (ze. 25 + 60 + 130 = 215). 

6 Particularly in regard to the first two dynasties; e.g. in 
the case of the first seven kings of the first dynasty, where it 
happens that we can check the figures, the discrepancy 
between the Kings’ List and the actual number amounts to 
nineteen years. 

7 Cf. now Lehmann (of. cz¢. p. 160, and the discussions 


| preceding). 


designated as such by the later Egyptian tra- 
dition.! a 

Meanwhile, I commend this short preliminary 
discussion to the earnest consideration of all who 
have given themselves closely to the study of 
ancient Oriental history ; but I myself have already 
the firmest persuasion that here also the much- 
despised biblical tradition will once more come off 
victorious, as it has recently done in so many 
controversies. 


P.S.—The chief reason for placing the Exodus 
under Merenptah, the successor of Ramses 11. 
(the latter, according to Lehmann, ‘at the earliest, 
1324-1258,’ in opposition to Mahler’s 1348-1281), 
was found, as is well known, in the mention of 
the city Ramses (ppnyn, Egyp. Ra‘-mes-siw) in 
Gn 471! (here by anticipation, under Joseph, ze. 
still in the Hyksos period), and Ex 14. The 
name Moses (nw), which is probably Egyptian 


(cf. Jah-mose, Dehut-mose—thus ‘mose’ clearly 
being a xomen hypocoristicum, or so-called pet- 
name), has the same sibilant as Ra‘mes-su (Egyp. 
mes, ‘beget,’ ‘bear’); since now pp», for 


1 Tf, on the other hand, the Septuagint, with its 440 years 
(between the Exodus and the building of the temple), is 
right, the Exodus would fall in 1398 B.c., and the conquest 
by Joshua in 1358. This, however, in view of Abraham’s 
being contemporary with Hammurabi, is less probable. 
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written with samekh (D), there must be here 
a later gloss. Besides, not only is Gn 47! ‘in 
the province of Ramses,’ plainly only a nearer 
definition of ‘in the best part of the land 
(Goshen)’, but also in Ex 111 there stood origin- 
ally in the text ‘Pithom of (the province of) 
Ramses’ (namely, in distinction from other places 
called Pithom) (cf. P. de Lagarde, A/zte. iv. pp. 
149 f.); so that here, too, Ramses is an ex- 
planatory addition. Against viewing Merenptah 
as the Pharaoh of the Exodus there is, further 
and above all, the circumstance that this allows 
far too short a duration for the period of the 
Judges (cf., in addition to the above-named 480 
years, the important note in Jg 117°, 300 years 
from the end of the wilderness wanderings to the 
time of Jephthah), as well as the circumstance 
that Israel as a tribe between Jeno‘am (east of 
Tyre, in the territory of Asher) and Hor (South 
Palestine), is named in the recently discovered 
Merenptah inscription (Auc. Heb. Trad. p. 266), 
and that Asher, north of Carmel, is mentioned in 
the time of Seti and Ramses 11..(W. Max Miller, 
Asten u. Europa, pp. 236f.). On other interesting 
consequences which flow from the earlier dating 
of the Exodus and of Joshua, I hope to have more 
to say presently in THE Exposirory TIMES or 
elsewhere. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


JERUSALEM THE HOLY. 
WALLACE. (Oliphant. 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d.) 


By EDWIN SHERMAN 
8vo, pp. 359, with Maps and 


We need a Handbook to Jerusalem now. We 

. need a Handbook to its history, for Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s volume was too sumptuous and too easily 

written. But, more urgently than that, we need 

an Introduction to the modern city. Whether we 

visit Jerusalem or stay at home, we all need it 

equally. For if Christ is the centre of the 

Bible spiritually, Jerusalem is the centre locally ; 

and if we are content without an accurate under- 

standing of the city of the Great King, it will go 


hard with us to comprehend the glory of the Great 
King Himself. 


Mr. Wallace has lived for five years in Jerusa- 
lem as U.S. Consul. He is mildly interested in 
its history, and offers a brief and impartial account 
of that. He is deeply interested in its present 
state, and that he describes minutely and master- 
fully. Without fear he has entered the secret 
places of all the ecclesiastical sects and laid bare 
the poverty of their pretensions, while appreciative 
of any spiritual reality there. He has followed 
Bliss in his explorations and Dickie in his measure- 
ments. And since every step of his narrative is 
accompanied by a photographic illustration, we 
have ourselves the means of testing as well as 
understanding his descriptions. 

Mr. Wallace’s book records an advance in the 


scientific study of Jerusalem. He is shrewd and 
painstaking, and misses little, while he sets down 
nothing in offence. And though he glances into 
the future, it is not a mixture of earth and cloud 
that he sees, it is a development along lines that 
are now well marked and sufficiently reliable. 


‘A LIFE FOR AFRICA. By ELLEN C. Parsons, M.A. 


(Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 316, with Map and 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d.) 


Under the rightful title of A Life for Africa, 
Miss Parsons writes the biography of the Rev. 
A. C. Good, Ph.D., American Missionary in 
Equatorial Africa. It is a short comprehensible 
‘biography. Not a needless word has strayed into 
it. From beginning to end it can be read with 
pleasure, and it leaves a picture that will not fade 
away. There is some valuable scientific work; 
there is more, and far more valuable, spiritual 
impulse. But its most useful service just at 
present will be to furnish a description of the 
actual condition of the tribes that dwell along the 
banks of the Gaboon and Ogowe rivers, so that 
the most unsympathetic reader may see the 
necessity for sending them the story of the 
Cross. 

Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier have also 
published Selfhood and Service, by David Beaton, 


‘and a new volume of the ‘Famous Scots’ series. 


The new Scots, for there are two this time, 
are Robert Pollok and William Edmondstoune 
Aytoun. We have read the book with interest. 
Miss Masson appears to have done best with her 
first and least promising subject. Pollok is more 
attractive than we ever expected to find him. 


RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. By D. W. 
Simona 1D. (fat 2. (Clark. Sv0, “pp. 397. 
7s. 6d.) 


Principal Simon, of Bradford, is at once acute 
and sound; in combining these two characteristics 
well, and in having both liberally, he stands almost 
alone among theologians. For the acute theo- 
logian runs off the line, and the sound theologian 
is afraid to carry his railway into new lands. The 
sound theologian is a scribe, he cannot speak with 


authority, because he speaks to the generations 


that are in their graves; the acute theologian 
speaks to the men of his own generation, but he 
forgets that they had fathers, he forgets that they 
have a fathers’ God. 
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study. 


never obvious. 
than Dr. Clarke. 


Principal Simon’s new book needs study. We 
have studied it with care, and returned to find 
earlier places intelligible, or at least more intelli- 
gible after we had read the later. It needs serious 
In that respect it differs from the new 
surprising volume of theology by Dr. Clarke, 
which could be read without a moment’s pause or 
even reflexion, it is so lucid and apparently 
obvious. Principal Simon is not always lucid, and 
But he will repay study, not less 


His course is limited. God and man are at 
variance, and have to be reconciled. God is at 
variance with man, says Dr. Simon emphatically, 
as well as man with God. ‘They are reconciled by 
the Incarnation of the Divine Word. So it is the 
bearing of the Incarnation on our Reconciliation 
that is his theme. But it is not so narrow a theme 
as that may signify. Incarnation is a larger word 
to Dr. Simon than to some of us. It covers, ina 
way, the Person of Christ. And so this is the 
purpose of the book, to show that Atonement is 
the work of the Incarnate Word, and can be the 
work of no other. It is a sequel to that fine book 
The Redemption of Man. ‘Together they make a 
fairly complete, a sound and acute, system of 
theology. 


PAUL, THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY, AND THE 
TEACHER. By ORELLO Cone, D.D. (4. & C. 
Black. Crown 8vo, pp. 475. 10s. 6d.) 

The value of Dr. Cone’s new study of St. Paul 
(of which some notice will be found on another 
page) lies in its latter part—the exposition of the 
apostle’s teaching. And that part will be most 
interesting to those who have most carefully studied 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinism. Here, however, it is enough 
to show what is Dr. Cone’s idea of the way in 
which St. Paul’s theology came to him. 

It all came from thinking about one article of 
belief—the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 


| The apostle was mistaken, says Dr. Cone, in 


thinking that Jesus had risen from the dead. 
Still, he believed it. Well, if God raised Him from 
the dead, that act was a recognition of His Divine 
Sonship. The conclusion followed that His death 


| was an atonement for sin—an easy conclusion by 


a process of reasoning from premises of the Jewish 
theology. And on this doctrine of the atonement 
is founded that of the new righteousness by faith, 


| the abolition of the law, the overthrow of sin and 
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death, and by a marvellous stroke of religious 
genius the mystic union of the believer with Christ 
in the fellowship of the Spirit. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
By E. Kaurzscu. (Williams & Norgate.  8vo, 
pp. xii, 251. 6s. 6d.) 

This is a translation into English, accurate and 
idiomatic, by Dr. John Taylor, of the ‘Supple- 
ments’ to Kautzsch’s famous Die Herliye Schrift 
des A.T. That these ‘Supplements’ deserved 
both translation and separate publication no one 
will deny. They form a goodly volume which 
will be read along with Driver’s still more famous 
Introduction, when the comparison will compel 
thought and check misunderstanding. There are 
not the materials here as in Driver for the forma- 
tion of an independent judgment on any of the 
great literary problems involved. On the other 
hand, the results of criticism are more rapidly 
acquired from this book, and it contains chrono- 
logical and other lists of independent value. Dr. 
Taylor’s translation is most satisfactory. 


The fifth volume of Mr. Millar’s translation of 
Harnack’s History of Dogma (Williams & Norgate, 
8vo, pp. XX, 331, 10s. 6d.) covers the important 
period of the conception and development of the 
Augustinian theology. Two volumes remain to 
make the series complete. It was a great and 
necessary undertaking; it has been carried out 
with punctuality and scholarly care. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 
Henson, B.D. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Mr. Henson has strong convictions on many 
subjects, and he has most joy in them when they 
are contrary to other men’s convictions. There 


By H. HENSLEY 
Crown 8yvo, pp. 343. 


are many things on which the Christian Church 


has gone wrong. Nay, Mr. Henson says that the 
Christian Church as a Church has gone wrong, 
Church history is a ‘long apostasy.’ And he is as 
sure of his mission as Hamlet, when he said— 


O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right, 


but he has none of Hamlet’s sorrow. Accordingly 
he discourses of the Sacraments, of Christian doc- 
trine, of Church organization, with a glance along 
the history and a keen eye on the present aspect 


of each subject, and he dares the wrath of the 
Pharisees in the very preface by saying that it 1s 
immoral to go on using the Authorized Version in 
the public services of the Church. The chapters 
are like the modern sermons which Mr. Henson 
so decidedly denounces, brief, popular, and short. 
What is disastrous in public worship, he has found 
necessary in his classes for men. And no doubt he 
is right both in his theory and in his practice. 
What is useful in men’s classes may actually be 
disastrous in public services. And in any case 
such a book as this owes half its interest, and 
will owe half its circulation, to the brevity and 
brightness of its chapters. 

One person will dispute one thing and another 
another, but all will dispute Mr. Henson’s spellings 
of proper names. Other names have an occasional 
chance of their own, but Renan and Weizsacker 
never. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Joun Carrp, D.D. 
LL.D. (Maclehose. Crown 8vo, pp. 402. 6s. net.) 
The Master of Balliol has not forgotten that 

even by a volume of sermons a reputation may be 

made or marred. Out of his brother’s stock of 
sermons, and it must have been large, he has 
chosen nineteen for publication. Only nineteen, 
and they are chosen with such care. Principal 


Caird was a great preacher in a great position.” 


He could not afford to be careless in his work. 
His sermons were all finished and admirable. 
This made the selection so much more difficult. 
For the sermons that live and make their writer 
live must be more than artistic; they must be 
that, and inspired. The first impression that the 
sermons in this volume conveys is, that they are 
finished works of art. It is only when one 
remembers that so were all Principal Caird’s 
sermons, that one finds the inspiration hidden 
behind the art, and sees the motive of the selec- 
tion. It had been best of all if the art had been 
hidden behind the inspiration; but Principal 
Caird was not St. John. And as matter for 
immortality, art is more than inspiration. In 
literature, the perfect form is more enduring than 
the spiritual principle; because the spiritual 
principle becomes common property in time, the 
form remains peculiar. So the Master of Balliol 
has made his great brother immortal by an im- 
mortal volume of sermons. Caird will be found 
beside Robertson and Church in time to come. 
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Messrs, Maclehose have also published a 
volume of University Addresses by Principal 
Caird, edited, uniformly with the Sermons, by his 
brother. Their subjects are not ephemeral, not 
passing accidents of university life, but prominent 


forms for all university thinking. And although | 


this volume will not influence or endure as the 
sermons, it stands far above the average of printed 
and published addresses. Once and again it 
determines an author’s position, or fixes a critical 
judgment in forms they are likely to retain. Yet 
the authors are so common as Erasmus, Galileo, 
Hume; the topics so hackneyed as the unity of 
the sciences, and the progressiveness of art. 


MORALITY AS A RELIGION. By W. R. WasuHINc- 
TON SULLIVAN. (Sonnenschein. Crown 8vo, pp. 296. 
6s.) , 

Every Church and society has its creed, and the 
creed has some day to be written. This is the 
creed of the Ethical Religion Society, which meets 
at Steinway Hall, Portman Square. It does not 
bind any one, not even its composer. It expresses 
the general drift—the ‘tendency’ in ecclesiastical 
phrase—of the society’s faith, and that is all that 
any creed does or can do. It is an interesting 
and even an attractive creed. For it makes for 
righteousness. As much as there is of it, it makes 
for righteousness. And on the whole this is the 
only disappointment one feels in regard to it— 
that there is not more of it. The creed of the 
Ethical Religion Society, which meets in Steinway 
Hall, is that we must be good. Now the world 
has always known that it must be good, and all 
the men and women in it. But it has not always 
known how. And that, which is the only difficulty, 
the creed of the Ethical Religion Society does not 
touch. We must apologise for comparing its 
members to the Pharisees, but the Pharisees said, 
‘We do not need forgiveness, and the rest of the 
people who do cannot get it,’ and that is just what 
this society seems to say. When the Pharisees 
said that, Jesus answered, ‘I am come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’ He saves us Z ethics, 
but He saves us éy a Gospel. 

So it is really a volume of practical morality, 
and it is most stimulating. 


Mr. Allenson has published a new edition of 
the Rev. Frank Ballard’s undisguised and un- 
answerable plea for the use of the Revised Version, 
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in preference to the Authorized, in public and in 
private. It is an enlarged and much improved 
edition, altogether a more attractive and more 
persuasive book. That the battle of the Versions 
will be won by the Revised, there are few who 
question. Mr. Ballard will share the honours of 
the victory. But apart from that, his book is 
instructive. It is scarcely possible that any one 
should read it and not know even the Authorized 
Version better than before. Nor does Mr. Ballard 
desire that you should love the Authorized less 
that you love the Revised more. 


By the Church of England Sunday - School 
Institute there have been published Graded 
Lessons in St. Matthew, by William Taylor ; 
Christ and the Catechism, by the Rev. James 
Street, M.A.; the volume for 1898 of Zhe Boys’ 
and Girls Companion; and some New Year 
Addresses. The teaching of these publications 
is well known. In all cases the effort is made to 
impart knowledge, the Spirit is left to transform 
the knowledge into life. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. By THE Rev. 
ALFRED G. MorTIMER, D.D. (Longmans. Crown 
8vo, Part II., pp. Ixiii, 519. 9s.) 

The first part of Dr. Mortimer’s azth and 
Practice has been welcomed beyond his own ex- 
pectation. He resolved to issue the second part 
only if the first was successful. He issues it 
already on a larger scale and in a more confident 
manner than the first. This is indeed an inevit- 
able criticism; the scale is too large now, the 
tone is somewhat too dogmatic. Dr. Mortimer is 
less to blame perhaps than his subject. In the — 
earlier volume he was theological and sound, in 
this he is ecclesiastical and controversial. And 
although it is likely that this volume will circulate 
more rapidly than the first, for these are the 
matters that are at present most agitated amongst 
us, it is nevertheless a pity that a better proportion 
could not have been preserved in a Manual of 
Theology of so much promise ; and, in particular, 
it is to be regretted that when Dr. Mortimer was 
at sea—as he confesses to be at sea in matters of 
Old Testament Scholarship—he should have taken 
one side so emphatically. Nowhere is the tendency 
of this volume to expansion so noticeable as in the 
chapter on Holy Scripture, which will have to be 
rewritten and twice as much said in half the space. 
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Dr. Mortimer writes as a High Churchman, but 


with a difference. In some points he seems to 
an Englishman very high ; in others, unconsciously 
very low. With all that, his volume is most instruct- 
ive. He knows what his mind is, and he can 
make it known to his readers. He is neither a 
great scholar nor a great thinker, but he carries 
common sense about with him, and he can make 
- some popular positions look very foolish. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH LIFE. 
By WiLi1aAmM BricutT, D.D. (Longmans. Crown 
8vo, pp. 268. 6s.) 

Professor Bright has published five Summer 
School addresses on the life of the early Church. 
The addresses are calm and constructive, notwith- 
standing the keen debate under which their 
positions lie; the controversy is given in footnotes. 
Dr. Bright’s attitude is too often repeated and too 
well known to need explanation. But the issue 
of Hort’s Christian Ecclesia has been a serious 
intruder into its conserve. Again and again Dr. 
Bright has to meet the cumulative argument of 
Hort, and sometimes he betrays a little uneasiness, 
as when he speaks of Hort’s dzas. No one knows 
better than Dr. Bright that bias is a word that may 
be bandied, and since Hort has not that oppor- 
tunity now, it ought not to be used. The search 
for truth gives one opinions; Hort held these 
firmly, but he always offered the reasons for them. 
The book is an excellent, short, popular account 
of the author’s conception of the life and growth 
of the primitive Church. 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
By Morris JasTrow, Jr., PH.D. (Arnold. Crown 
Svo, pp. 780. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Messrs. Ginn & Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, have under publication a series of 
Handbooks on the History of Religions. Mr. 
Edward Arnold is the publisher in this country. 
For the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
Professor Jastrow of Pennsylvania University has 


been chosen, and a better choice could not have | 
Professor Jastrow has done original | 


been made. 
work on this subject, and he is thoroughly 
acquainted with all its literature. He is also in 
touch with the best scholarship of to-day in other 
branches of Semitic study, and in particular with 
Old Testament scholarship. And he is able to 
write easily for the uninstructed reader. 
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When Professor Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures came, 
they opened a new world to many. For he also 


has the gift of popular presentation—more un- 
mistakably perhaps than Professor Jastrow, more 
irresistibly without. doubt. But already the 
Hibbert Lectures are out of date. Professor 


Jastrow knows that his Handbook will soon be 


out of date also. ‘For as long as activity prevails 
in any branch of science all results are provisional.’ 
But that is his reason for writing. It is on the 
living subject we want the new book. Professor 
Jastrow writes to prepare the way for his successor. 

The book has been in hand for a year or two, 
and as the new discoveries have come in they have 
been added to their chapter, swelling the book 
considerably. But it is not too large. There is 
superfluity nowhere. Professor Jastrow has given 
us a full introduction to the Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. Mastering his book, we are fairly 
in the grasp of the subject. We shall then be able 
to follow the new discoveries, and pass on to the 
more technical literature. 

This may be an exceptionally able volume of 
the series. If it is not, this series will be much 
heard of yet. 


In his ‘University Tutorial Series,’ Mr. W. B. 
Clive has published the first volume of 4 AZanual 
of Psychology, by G. F. Stout, M.A. (crown 8vo, 
pp. xii, 240, 4s. 6d.). It is written directly for 
educational purposes, but that does not mean for 
examinations. Mr. Stout distinctly refuses to 
provide provender for cramming. The book is 
full enough to give an interest in the subject, 
thoughtful enough to compel thinking, and when 
mastered it will be remembered. Manifestly Mr. 


Stout is one of our most accomplished modern — 


teachers. 


Messrs. Cassell have published a new and 
enlarged edition of Beneath the Banner, a book of 
narratives of noble lives and noble deeds.. Mr. 
Cross has hit upon a fruitful theme and worked 
it successfully. 


In the Guide for 1898 (Glasgow: Love, 4to, 


| pp. 228, 2s.) we miss the papers by Mr. Gordon 


Clark on ‘Books that have helped me to the 
Culture of the Christ-Life.’ There are only three 
in this volume; there used to be more, and the 
volume contained nothing finer or more lasting. 
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But there are good things in plenty to fill the gap. 
“Mothers of Memorable Men’ is a masterstroke 
of editing, and what an impressive theme! | 


Mr. Kelly has issued the ninth volume of the 
Preacher's Magazine (8vo, pp. 580, 58.), the only 
homiletical magazine we ever saw that seemed to 
be really edited. 


Mr. Andrew Stevenson of Edinburgh has 
published a small book which ought to have a 
great circulation, and, as it circulates, will do great 
good, Its titleis Why Jam a Christian (pp. 84, 
its author Mr. William Davidson, the 
President of the Commercial Travellers’ Christian 
Union for the East of Scotland. In the first 
place, Mr. Davidson shows that he zs a Christian ; 
and in the next, he commends his Christianity 
almost irresistibly. It grapples with our great 
problem—the indifference of young men: It 
demands just one thing—that the young man 
have something in him to lay hold of. Then it 
goes to work, and, if left alone, will rarely be 
defeated. 


In The Ship of the Soul, the latest of Messrs. 
James Clarke’s ‘Small Books,’ Stopford Brooke 


offers us seven of his charming optimistic 

sermons. 

CONFERENCE MEMORIES. By Sir ARTHUR 
Biackwoop, K.C.B. (Skaw. Crown 8vo, pp. 
201.) 


Into this volume have been gathered the 
addresses which Sir Arthur Blackwood delivered 
at the Mildmay Conference between the years 
1875 and 1893. These addresses are not only 
worthy of preservation, they are. worthy of the 
most serious and repeated reading. For Sir 
Arthur Blackwood was an expositor of ever new 
surprise and fertility. 


Messrs. A. J. Holman, of Philadelphia, have 
published a new Teachers’ Bible. It is new and 
striking enough to arrest attention at once, and 
demand impartial examination. The full title is 


The Holman Comparative Self-Pronouncing SS. 


Teachers Bible. Besides a good serviceable con- 
cordance at the end, and a number of brightly 
coloured maps, it has two features in the text. 


- hesitation occur. 


| belief. 


One is the pronunciation of all proper names 


occurring in the Bible. Every time that a proper 


name has to be read, its pronunciation is marked, 
so that neither at the desk nor at the family altar 
need a single awkward slip or a single moment’s 
But the distinguishing feature is 
not that. 

The Authorized and Revised Versions are both 
printed, and not in parallel columns, but in one 
text. That is to say, where they are identical the 
printing is as usual, but where they differ the 
Authorized form is given above the line, and the 
Revised form immediately below it. Thus at a 
glance we can see when the Revised Version has 
made a change, and what the change is. We do 
not need to laboriously consult parallel columns 
for either. 

The advantage is very great. Besides its con- 
venience and the saving of time, this method of 
printing the two versions arrests the eye. No one 
can miss a change, and no one can help asking 
why the change is made. It is an education. It 
is the best way to read the Bible, if one must read 
it only in English. If this Bible could be properly 
introduced, it would likely prove the most popular 
of all the Teachers’ Bibles in existence. 


VISIONS OF SIN. By JAMes Hore Mouton, M.A, 

; (Kelly. Crown 8vo, pp. 227. 2s.) 

In a touching preface Mr. Moulton tells us 
how these visions of sin came to him, and why 
he has given them now to us. They are studies 
in the word of God. ‘They are studies of certain 
sinful persons there. And they are for warning, 
lest we also fall after the same example of un- 
A half-theological, wholly biblical dis- 
cussion precedes, of the whence and whither of 
sin, and the examples are closed and confirmed 
by certain aspects of sin presented in fairly 
acceptable verse. 


Messrs. Seeley have published two lovely little 


| books, which are as good as they are beautiful, by 


Dr. Moule of Cambridge. The one is a series of 
devotional and expository readings in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which appeared recently in the 
Record, and now receive the title of Zhe Cross 
and the Spirit. 
tents of the Book of Common Prayer, called simply 
Our Prayer Book, an opportune book if ever there 


The other is the History and Con-. 
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_ was one, and not less useful that it is not at all’ 


controversial. 


TRACINGS FROM THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. By 
C. E. Stuart. (Marlborough. Crown 8vo, pp. 43°. 


5s.) 
The title ‘Tracings’ gives Mr. Stuart liberty. 
This is not a phrase-by-phrase exposition. It is 
continuous, but not exhaustive. And it varies 


<—_- 


the exposition by criticism, philology, or homiletic — 
: ‘ book, and should ~ 


at will, It is a purely popular 
serve its popular purpose well. 


From the Sunday School Union comes the 
seventh volume of Zhe Silver Link, with its old, 


quiet, religious tone, and wholesome family — 


feeling. The same house has published a popular 
and cheap Life of Bunyan in the ‘ Splendid 
Lives’ Series. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


* Fatenae.’ 


So great is the number of newly discovered manu- 
scripts which come year by year into our libraries, 
and of interesting books which are published 
almost month by month, that other MSS., which 
are perhaps of not less value than the newly dis- 
covered ones, remain neglected for centuries in the 
mausoleums called libraries, and that even printed 
books of importance sink into complete oblivion. 
When Professor Blass startled the theological 
world by his discovery that St. Luke published 
two editions of the Acta Afostolorum, it had to 
be followed by the notice that the same statement 
was made two centuries ago by L. de Dieu. This 
had been completely forgotten. Or, would it not 
be a great surprise if I were to state that in one 
of the great English libraries there has been for 
more than one hundred years a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, older than any of those which de 
Lagarde used in publishing the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions, containing the first six books of the latter in 
a recension hitherto known only from the margins 
of a Vatican manuscript? And yet it is so. 

To such a neglected department of study our 
attention is called by the little book of Lic. Hans 
Lietzmann, entitled Catenen.! What is a ‘Catena’? 
Most students of Divinity, in Germany at least, 
leave the university without ever having seen such 
a thing, and with a very dark idea about it, if ever 


by chance they heard the word ; even Professors 

u Catenen. Mitteilungen wiber ihre Geschichte und hand- 
schriftliche Uberlieferung. Von Lic. Hans Lietzmann. Mit 
einem Beitrag von Prof. Dr. Hermann Usener. 


(Freiburg 
i, B. :; Mohr.) Williams & Norgate, 1897. 


Nett 4s. 


do not seem to inquire much after them. The 
very important Catena on the Octateuch, which 
was printed at Leipzig in the year 1772, I sought 
in vain in the University Library of Tiibingen and 
all public libraries of Wirttemberg. Ifa Professor 
had asked for it, certainly it would have been pur- 
chased at Tiibingen in the course of 125 years, 
which had elapsed since its appearance. 

Catenae, Se.pat, have been for the Greek Church 
since the early Middle Ages what the Szbha 
Glossata are in the Latin-speaking part of 
Christianity, commentaries, in which extracts from 
different ecclesiastical authors on important or 
difficult passages of the Scriptures are strung 
together as the links of a chain. At first these 
explanatory notes were written on the margins of 
the biblical texts (‘Rand-Catene’); afterwards it 
was found more convenient to let text and notes 
follow each other; after a verse or a couple of 
verses comes the explanation. In this case the text is 
generally written in larger letters or in different ink. 
Some of the MSS give carefully the names of the 
authors from whom extracts are given, in rare 
cases with accurate statements from which book 
the note is taken; others give no names at all. 
There are great varieties even between MSS 
which have a close connexion; ‘fot exemplaria 
pene quot codices. ‘The importance of the Catenae 
is threefold. 

First, for exegesis and its history: they teach 
us how the ancient Fathers of the Church under- 
stood their biblical texts, and many a beautiful 
saying might be gathered from them to adorn our 
modern commentaries. Secondly, they are wit- 
nesses for the Azb/e text which these authors had 


< 


before them. Especially in the Old Testament 
many a quotation from the versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, would be lost for us if it 
were not for these Catenae. 

Finally, how many works of the Fathers have 
been lost, or are transmitted to us in a very bad 
state, through recent MSS! Here are quota- 
tions from them. English scholars have made 
good use of this source; for instance, Pusey, to 
restore the last two books of Cyril on the Gospel 
of St. John; H. B. Swete for the Commentary of 


Theodorus Mopsuestenus on the smaller edition | 


of St. Paul. As a whole this commentary has 
come down to us only in a Latin translation, but 
for many parts Swete was able to give the Greek 
original from the Catena. Not so did Dindorf, 
when he undertook for the Clarendon Press his 
edition of Clement; it was then Lagarde who 
showed in a trenchant criticism that a systematic 
use of the Catenae is a conditio sine gud non for 
the editing of almost all ecclesiastical authors. 
But it is the vastness of the field and the divergence 
of interests which have prevented hitherto a sys- 
tematic study. The editor of Origen, for instance, 
wishes to know wherever a bit of Origen is hidden 
in a Catena to any biblical book from Genesis to 
Apocalypse ; he is indifferent to all other matter 
contained in it. The modern commentator, on 
the contrary, restricts himself to one book, and it 
does not matter to him so much whether a 
remark is from Theodore or Theodoret, or any 


one else, if it be only to the point and—within his | 
But, alas! the Catenae are for the most | 
part not yet printed, but lie in the manuscript- | 
In connexion with the | 


reach. 


graves, called libraries. 
recent ‘finds,’ the Book of Sirach is at present 
more studied than before ; but who has access to 
the Catenae on this book? How important 
would it be to know whether all who wrote on 
Sirach had the book before them in the same 
confused state as in our Greek manuscripts! Or 
another example. JI am at present interested in 
the Prayer of Manasses, which found its way from 
the Apostolic Constitutions into the little collections 
of Cantica placed at the end of most of the 
Greek Psalters. How many of the Catenae 
preserved at the Bodleian contain this piece, 
and at which place of the collection? What 
do they say about it? The examples might be 
multiplied. In the contribution which Professor 


Usener makes to the book of Lietzmann, he is | 
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able to prove by help of the Catenae that a com- 


mentary on Job, which has been printed in a 
Latin translation among the works of Origen, is 
the work of Tatian of Halicarnassus, the only one 
which is known of this author. 

_ It would be a very good thing if our great 
libraries (Paris, Rome, Oxford) and our learned 
bodies found out ways of publishing these hidden 
treasures. 

Oncavpod kexpuppevov kal rynyns eoppayroperys Tis 
opéreta ev dpuorépos, wrote Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, according to Epiphanius, to the Professors 
of Divinity in Jerusalem (rots ris ctoeBetas 
dvdackddous), in words of Sirach (20% 4114), 
which have lately come to light in their original 
dress. May we respect them in our interest ! 


Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 
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The Mew ‘Herzog.’ 


WirTH remarkable punctuality Dr. Hauck publishes 
every year two 800-paged volumes of his revised 
and enlarged edition of the Real-Encyklopddie fir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche. In the fifth 
volume the articles range from DosITHEos, Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, to FELD-DIAKONIE, an interesting 
account by Pastor Schafer of the origin in the last 
half-century of voluntary societies, which, in time 
of war, care for the sick and wounded under the 
protection of the Red Cross. At the battle of 
Leipzig, according to the testimony of a Berlin 
physician, there were 2000 wounded soldiers for 
whom there was neither shirt, blanket, straw pallet, 
nor bed. The change in modern sentiment and 
practice is described as a triumph of Christian love, 
or of that humanitarian spirit which is an indirect 
result of Christianity. ‘The most illustrious name 
is that of Florence Nightingale.’ 

Professor Kittel of Breslau contributes a new 
and learned article on 


ELOHIM, 


which is noteworthy as a concise summary of the 
various solutions of an intricate problem, as well 
as on account of its opposition to the theory 
advocated by Dr. Delitzsch in his article in the 
second edition of Herzog, and in his commentary 
on Genesis. Dr. Delitzsch derives ‘El’ and 
‘Elohim’ from two different roots: El means 
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stem found in Arabic, though not in Hebrew, and 
signifying to be in anxiety, 40 fear; hence Eloah 
(pl. Elohim), as a name of the Divine Being, 
means an object of fear. Kittel argues that if El 
and Elohim can be traced to the same root, such 
a derivation should have the preference; more- 
over, he agrees with Dillmann that the Arabic 
verb to fear is itself a denominative from Allah, 
the Arabic name for God. 

Beginning with the simpler word ‘El,’ Kittel 
discusses—(1) the theory advocated by Schultz 
and Delitzsch, according to which El signifies 
the Strong One, being derived from the verbal 
stem ‘i to be strong. The chief objection to 
this view is that the original quantity of e in El is 
short, as may be seen in such compounds as 
Elimelech, and as is decisively proved by the 
Assyrian, in which Ilu (with short z)= Heb. El; 
(2) the theory of Néldeke, according to which, 
El signifies ‘he Leader, being derived from the 
verbal stem ‘3x to be in front. This view, like 
that previously mentioned, assumes that the e in 
El is long, and for the reasons already given it 
must be rejected; (3) the theory of Lagarde, 
according to which El signifies He whom all men 
Strive to reach, being derived from a verbal stem nes 
(cf. the preposition ~>x, unto), toreach after. This 
theory accounts for the short vowel in E], but is 
exposed to the objection that such an abstract 
conception of God as He who is ‘the Goal of all 
human longing and endeavour’ is not likely to 
have been the original description of the Divine 
Being amongst the Semitic people ; nor is it easy 
on this Bune esis to explain such a phrase as 
pe ON? v vw, ‘it is in the power (El) of my hand’ 


(Gn 3129), and the use of such words as ndN 


ribs for strong trees, the oak and the ferential 
Kittel is of opinion that little, if any, support is 
given to Lagarde’s theory by G. Kerber’s suggested 
comparison with the two Assyrian words Ani, 
‘the God of heaven,’ and ana, the preposition 
‘towards.’ So long as the question, ‘What does 
Ant really mean?’ remains unanswered, it is of 


no avail to build etymological theories on this | 


word; (4) the theory of Dillmann, according to 
which El signifies the Strong One, being derived 


from a verbal stem nN; to. be strong. Kittel | 


regards this derivation as the most probable: the 


short e in El is accounted for; the description of 


the strong one, whilst Elohim is from a verbal . : . 
‘essential attribute of Deity; and the concep 


God as the Strong or Mighty One emphasiz 


expressed is sufficiently concrete to be regarded ; 
the root-idea of the word El. In our prese 


‘state of knowledge, however, a final decision is 
impossible, and philosophical theories of the 
‘development of the conception of God ought not | 


to be built upon the etymology of this word. ‘” 


In regard to the relation of ‘EI’ to ‘Elohim’ 


and to ‘Eloah,’ Kittel thinks that critical opinion 


is almost agreed that Elohim is an old plural of 
El and not of Eloah; the word Eloah he, with 
Nestle, regards as a ielewiay formed by inference 
from the already existing plural Elohim. 

Before answering the question, ‘What is the 
significance of the plural Elohim ?’ it is necessary 
to remember the limitations of our knowledge. 
In the Old Testament, apart from the passages 
where Elohim is used of heathen deities, it almost 
always refers to the God of Israel. As a rule, 
Elohim is construed with a singular verb and with — 
a singular adjective, but there are cases in which 
both the predicate and the attributive are in the 
plural. How are these exceptions to be explained ? 
Are we to regard them as proving the prevalence . 
of polytheism in ancient Israel? Kittel thinks — 
not ; in the first place, because this mode of speech © 
is found in comparatively later times when the | 
Israelites’ belief was certainly not polytheistic ; and, 
in the second place, because the Hebrew aft the 
Old Testament furnishes analogies which are 
opposed to this numerical interpretation of the 
plural Elohim. | 

In Hos rz} the plural of ‘ holy ’ is used in apposi- 
tion to El(cf. R.V.); in Is r9* the plural of ‘ Lord’ 
is found with a singular adjective, ‘a cruel Lord’; 
and in Is 1° the plural of ‘Baal’ occurs in the 
sentence ‘the ass knoweth his master’s crib.’ The 
reference in these and other passages is clearly to 
a single person, and, indeed, it is not likely that. 
from Is 1° any one would draw the conclusion 
‘that in ancient times the ass was the common 
property of a plurality of masters.’ The plural 
Elohim is best explained after the analogy of the 
Hebrew words for ‘age’ and ‘youth.’ The plurals 
of ‘old’ and ‘young’ are used to denote abstract 


spectively by those words. Similarly, Elohim is a 
plural of abstraction, and signifies the totality of 
spiritual powers as they exist in a single being. 
That the plural did not obliterate the idea of unity 


from ai nt use of Blohim with 
and adjectives in the singular ; exceptions to, 
ile are to be regarded as exceptions and not; 


xplained as a return from the form which was; 
logically correct to that which was grammatically: 
correct. The use of Elohim—a plural subject— 


God, or he would not have departed from the 
regular grammatical construction; but, on the 
other hand, the occasional use of Elohim with a 
plural predicate or attributive does not as conclu- 
sively prove that the writer is referring to ‘Gods 
many.’ In a living language the plural verb or 
adjective might sometimes be used in conformity 

_ torule, even though the writer believed in the unity 

of God. 

‘ In summing up, Kittel concedes that it is 
possible the plural form of Elohim had its origin in 
a polytheistic conception of God; but in his view 
it is Probable that the plural arose out of men’s 
experience of the many powers and modes of 
‘revelation of the one God, and that this interpre- 

tation of Elohim is rendered still more probable 

by the fact that other words signifying “Lord ’— 
pas and Sya—are used in the plural in passages 


=) Suey 27 ae 


") rane? 


where only one person can be meant. 

This volume contains two lengthy and masterly 
articles on /znleztung ; that on the ‘Introduction 
to the Old Testament’ being written by Professor 
Buhl of Leipzig, and that on the ‘ Introduction to 
the New Testament’ by Professor Th. Zahn. Dr. 

Buhl concludes his article with a high commenda- 
tion of Dr. Drivers work, singling it out for 
honourable mention. ‘ Modern Introductions to 
the Old Testament are to be recommended as 
text-books only when they sharply emphasize the 

. distinction between what has been convincingly 
established and what is still problematical, and 
this is a special feature of the excellent Intro- 
duction by Driver.’ J. G. TASKER. 


Handsworth College. 


Rmong the Periodicals. 
Critics and Apologists. 
In the Theol. Rundschau of December 1898, Dr. 


on the Hexateuch. 


urvivals of an older usage, and they are best’ 


with a singular predicate and attributive, proves, | 
that the writer had a monotheistic conception of 


Genesis, Dillmann-Ryssel’s Exodus und Leviticus, 


_and the author’s own commentary on Deuteronomy, 


are fully discussed. But on the present occasion 
our intention is to offer our readers some 


account of Steuernagel’s judgment on certain 


works that have recently been published from the 
anti-critical side. Although oft wounded to death, 
if we may believe the ‘apologists,’ criticism ap- 
pears always to recover from its death-stroke, and 
even the extraordinary efforts of Stosch have 
failed to silence its voice. Of late the anti-critical 
school in Germany have called in foreign aid 
against the common foe, and have issued a series 
of translations of English, American, Dutch, and 
other publications with anti-critical tendencies. 


- Of these, two in particular are noticed by Steuer- 


nagel, namely, Hoedemaker’s Mosaische Ursprung 
der Gesetzein den Biichern Exodus, Leviticus, und 
Numeri, and Green’s Die hihere Kritik des Penta- 
teuchs. 

Against both these authors, and against recent 
apologists in general, Steuernagel brings three 
serious charges: that their work is frequently of a 
very superficial character, that they set up a man 
of straw for their attacks, and that even their 
biblical knowledge often leaves much to be de- 
sired. He gives an example of the truth of each 
of these allegations. First, it is surely a very 
superficial explanation of the interchange of the 
Divine names to say with Green that /ahweh is 
employed when God is thought of as the God of 
salvation and of gracious condescension, whereas 
the name Z/ohim is chosen when God appears as 
the Creator or Judge of the world. Why then, 
asks Steuernagel, is the God who enters into 
covenant with Noah (Gn g) and with Abraham 
(Gn 17) called Elohim? Why is the God who 
executes judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah called 
Jahweh? Why is it that in perfectly parallel 
narratives we find at one time /ahweh and at 
another time Elohim (compare Gn 12100 with 
201-17)? Secondly, Green sets up a man of straw 
to represent the position of critics when he alleges 
that the latter, whenever the name /ahweh occurs 
in an ‘Elohistic’ passage, assume that a redactor 
has either introduced a sentence from a parallel 
narrative or altered the original Z/ohim into 
Jahweh. Green actually makes this allegation in 
connexion with passages subsequent to Ex 3, 


STEUERNAGEL gives a survey of recent literature | although every critic knows that E tells us in 


Such works as Holzinger’s 
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Ex 31° of the revelation of the new Divine name 


Jahweh to Moses, and that from this point onwards ~ 


the latter name even predominates in E! Thirdly, 
what are we to think of the biblical knowledge of 
one who can tell us, as Hoedemaker does, that the 
eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles is the day 
commemorating the entrance of Israel into Canaan 
(cf., on the contrary, Jos 41%). 

Steuernagel brings out well the essential differ- 
ence in their attitude to Scripture between the 
representatives of the critical and the apologetical 
schools. According to Green, Scripture is an 
organism whose parts are inspired by God, and 
consequently combine in a harmonious whole. 
But he refuses to view this harmony as the result 
of a process of development under Divine guid- 
ance ; he will not have a human factor recognized 
at all, because the possibility of human error would 
thus be introduced. Modern criticism, on the other 
hand, assumes a divinely guided development 
process. Green denies, of course, that the critics 
believe in Divine revelation at all. From first to 
last, according to him, they have wrought in the 
interest of unbelief. Hoedemaker thinks to score 
a point against the critics by quoting the saying of 
Wildeboer, that ‘criticism is simply a strictly scien- 
tific historical exposition of the Scriptures,’ and 
then demanding how such an exposition can be 
given by one who has no clear conceptions about 
the mode and forms of revelation, its necessity and 
its aim, or about God who reveals Himself in 
Christ, or the sinner to whom He reveals Himself. 
In short, Hoedemaker makes dogmatics the basis 
of exegesis. Steuernagel argues, on the other 
hand, that the critics choose the more excellent 
way in commencing with an examination of the 
documents that embody the revelation, and in de- 
riving from these one’s dogmatic conceptions as to 
the mode and the form of revelation, instead of 
beginning with a dogmatic system constructed to 
be used as a Procrustean bed for the Bible. 


The ‘Ethnarch’ of King Aretas. 


The statement in 2 Co 1132 that the ‘ethnarch’ 
of Aretas watched the city of Damascus in order 
to capture St. Paul, has been the subject of much 
discussion. How Damascus, which in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and again from Nero 
onwards, is known to have been subject to the 
Romans, should have been at the time of St. 
Paul’s visit under the dominion of Aretas, has not 


_yet been explained. Professor SCHURER’S sug; 


tion is that the city may have been bestowed uJ 
the Nabatean king by Caligula as an act of grace. 
But another difficulty concerns the use of the 
term é6vdpyys for the subordinate of Aretas. This. 
forms the subject of a short article by Schirer 
in Studien u. Kritiken (1899, Heft 1). The title 
€Ovépyns was borne by the Hasmonzan priest- 
princes before they assumed the title of ‘king’ 
(1 Mac 1447; cf. 15%"), and at a later period they 
received the same title, after the Romans had 
taken away their political independence (Jos. Anz. 
xiv. 10. 2). Archelaus was refused by Augustus 
the title of ‘king,’ but was allowed that of 
‘ethnarch’ (Amzé. xvii. 11. 4, B./. ii. 6. 3). In these 
instances an ‘ethnarch’ is a prince of lower rank 
than a king. With a somewhat different scope the 
title ‘ethnarch’ was applied to the head of the 
Jewish colony in Alexandria (Avz¢. xiv. 7. 2), and 
to the head of Palestinian Judaism after the 
destruction of the Jewish State (Origen, £f. ad 
Afric.§ 14). But as a title for the administrator 
of a king, ‘ethnarch’ is unexampled outside 
2 Co 11%%.. The familiar terms for such an office © 
are émapyos and otparyyos. Schurer thinks, how- 
ever, that the application of e@vdpyns to the — 
governor of Damascus may be explained by © 
having regard to the peculiar conditions of the © 
Nabatezan kingdom. Here it was not cities but 
tribes that formed the basis of political organisation. 
The head of such a tribe is actually called éOvapyys 
in more than one of the inscriptions collected by 
Le Bas et Waddington (see the details in Schiirer’s 
article). The ethnarch of Aretas was then the 
superior or sheikh of the tribal territory bordering 
on Damascus. The latter city was also placed 
under his jurisdiction and belonged to his ‘pro- 
vince,’ whose tranquillity the Jews persuaded him 
was endangered by Saul. 


———— 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


The Theol. Literaturzettung of 26th November 
1898 contains an interesting paper by A. Detss- 
MANN on the recently published papyri which were 
discovered by Grenfell and Hunt at Behnesa (the 
ancient Oxyrhynchus). A warm eulogy is passed 
upon the marvellous rapidity with which publica- 
tion has followed discovery, and the extreme 
accuracy which, in spite of this haste, has been 
maintained. Deissmann recognizes the con- 


' venience of the order followed, although he finds it 
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scarcely logical to classify the materials, as Grenfell 
and Hunt have done, as (1) ‘theological’ texts 
(Nos. 1-6), (2) ‘new classical’ (7-15), (3) frag- 
ments of already known classics (16-29, all in 
Greek like the preceding ; 30-32 in Latin), (4) a 
motley group of non-literary Greek texts of the 
first four centuries of the Christian era (33-124) 
and the early Byzantine period (125-158), (5) 
forty-nine other non-literary papyri which the 
editors have thought it sufficient to describe 
without publishing them verbatim (159-207). 

No. 1 is our old friend the Adyia “Inco, of 
which so much has been heard. No. 2 will 
doubtless receive the attention to which it is 
entitled, especially if it should prove to date, as 
Grenfell and Hunt are inclined to think, from the 
end of the third century. This would make it, of 
course, the oldest extant remnant of a V.T. writing. 
Unfortunately it is only a fragment, including 
more or less distinctly Mt 11-12-1420, “Tt is part 
of a d00k, not of a roll, and exhibits a text akin to 
that of 8 and B. No. 3 is a fragment of an uncial 
of the fifth or sixth century, and contains Mk 10° 
and 112 in a form of text akin to A. 


Passing over what Deissmann has to say on the 
other ‘theological’ and the ‘classical’ texts, we 
note the importance he attaches to the non-literary 
papyri. He thinks it is a mistake that these have 
not been published in full, because from several 
points of view they are of more interest than the 
classical fragments, except where the latter are 
quite new. Especially does he prize the non- 
literary fragments for the light they throw upon 
the history of the Greek language. He instances 
the distributive use of a number like the dvo dvo of 
Mk 67, which could hitherto be traced backwards 
to the LXX of Gn 7 (and oft.), as well as to 
fEschylus, Perse 981 (mupia pupia = ard. ppiddas). 
The other end of the line terminated in modern 
Greek. Between these two extremes we had only 
the doubtful. instances cited by Karl Dieterich 
from the Apophth. Patrum (500 A.D.), but now the 
missing link is supplied by Papyrus Oxyrh. No. 
12x (third century), in which one Isidoros writes to 
one Aurelios that he is to bind the sticks in 
bundles of three each (civa dyon tpia tpia). 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Sermonettes on (Be Golden Texts, 


By THE Rev. J. S. MAvER, M.A., ABERDEEN. 
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‘So the father knew that it was at the same hour in the 
which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself 
believed, and his whole house.’—JOHN iv. 53. 

Tuts was what might be called an instance of 
putting two and two together. It is rather a 
difficult thing sometimes to do, though you may 
smile at the idea of there being any difficulty 
about it. You think you are far past that stage in 
arithmetic now, and you look upon it as the easiest 
thing imaginable. Yet it would seem to be rather 
an uncommon accomplishment, for it is regarded 
as high praise of a man to say of him that he can 
put two and two together. Not literally, it is true, 
but the meaning is that there are problems just as 
easy as that bit of arithmetic, and yet most of 
us may be wonderfully dense with regard to them. 
We see the thing after it is done, and it appears 
so simple then that we wonder we never managed 


to do it ourselves. Newton, watching the fall of 
the apple, rose from that to the grand idea of 
universal gravitation, and we all see it now, see its 
truth and beauty ; but it needed a Newton, for all 
that, to think of connecting the two things in the 
first place. Nansen concluding that there was a 
current in the northern ice that would take his 
vessel towards the Pole, and bring him out into 
open water again beyond, was another instance of 
a man putting two and two together. 

The Bible is full of examples of those who in 
various ways did this arithmetical sum. You 
remember, when Jacob’s sons came back from 
Egypt and told him that Joseph was alive and 
governor over all the land, Jacob could hardly 
believe it, and no wonder. But, we are told, when 
he saw the waggons, laden with corn and presents, 
his heart revived. Suppose they had brought the 
waggons without any explanation, what a mysterious, 


R inexplicable thing it would have been! Suppose, 


on the other hand, the sons had told their story, 


and brought no proof with them of its truth, we 


might not wonder at Jacob hesitating to believe. 
But when he heard their story, and also saw the 
waggons, he put two and two together, and would 
have been very foolish to have had further doubts 
about the matter. 

‘It is possible, however, to make terrible 
blunders even in what may seem to be very simple 


problems. Eve, for instance, made a sad mistake 


in putting two and two together. The serpent 
said, ‘Ye shall not surely die’; and when the 
woman, we read, saw that the tree was good for 
food, she took of the fruit thereof. That was a 
disastrous mistake. The result of her addition was 
very different from what she thought. From the 
very beginning she should have doubted the ser- 
pent’s words, nay, not merely doubted but dis- 
believed them. They ran counter to the Lord 
God’s statement, and that should have been 
enough. 

It was not a very difficult problem this Caper- 
naum nobleman had to solve. He had, first of all, 
the distinct word of Jesus, and, later on, he was 
told of the remarkable recovery of his son. 
Finding, on inquiry, that he began to recover at 
the very time when Jesus spoke to him, he put the 
two things together, and himself believed, we are 
told, and his whole house. 

But what about ourselves? What about our- 
selves with respect to Christ? We are often very 
blind to the simplest operations in the spiritual 


world. Is it not just like putting two and two 
together, for instance, to connect our sin and 


need with Christ’s remedy? I find in myself a 
sinfulness that makes me sad, and a weakness 
in the doing of right that makes me hopeless. 
But Christ comes and offers forgiveness, and the 


power to fight against sin. I put these two things | 


together, and find they fit each other as key and 
lock. I believe in Christ, because He is so truly 
suited to my needs. I believe in Him as the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. 

Or, again, the Bible says, ‘whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’ That is certainly 
true in nature. You can’t sow thorns and expect 
grapes, or plant thistles and look for figs. The 
reaping will be the same in kind as the sowing. 
Now, put that alongside the scriptural statement, 
and you may be perfectly sure from these two 
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for we can’t live our life twice over to correct mis- q 
takes. If things were to be done twice, the pro- — 


_ made wise from the beginning in the doing of that 
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Minesids= Nakare and the Bible—that the 
holds good for your life. And especially is 
worth while to give heed to that law in early years, — 


verb says, all would be wise. But may you be ' 


which you may see now to be a more compre- — 
hensive thing than perhaps you thought, viz. the 
putting of two and two together. 


ee 


‘ And said unto the woman, Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying: for we have heard Him ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.’— 
JOHN iv. 42. 


Or all the evangelists we read of, this woman was 
certainly one of the strangest. She was the means 
of bringing a large number to Christ, and on the 
very day she found Christ herself. Faithful ser- 
vants have laboured for years, and not been so 
successful. And what was the gospel she preached ?. 
Avery poor one. ‘Come, see a Man which told me 
all things that ever I did.’ She says nothing of 
the living water, nothing of that profound state- 
ment about worship that has filled with joy so — 
many hearts since then. She was impressed above 
all by Christ’s knowledge of her own past. 

Well, it was a proof of Christ’s real and super- 
human insight. There are some people—palm- 
istry professors and such like—who pretend to read 


Ee ——————— 


~the future. We should be inclined to ask them, 


‘Can you tell the past? Can you read my past 
history? If you do that rightly, then I shall be 
readier to believe in your claims to read the 
future.’ He who could do the one could do the 
other also. Now, both past and future Christ 
reads. You remember how, in the case of 
Nathanael, He began by reading his past : ‘An 
Israelite, indeed, in whom is no guile,’ and ‘ Before 
that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig tree, I saw thee.’ And then He went on to 
speak of the future, and to tell of the greater 
things that He should yet see. 

Jesus abode two days among the Samaritans,— 
only two days ; but, in a deeper sense, let us trust, 
He never left them again. In those two days they 
found Him out for themselves. Who could be 
two days in Christ’s company without having their 
eyes opened to His majesty, and their ears to the 
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melody of His message? Nothing is told us re- 
garding the nature of Christ’s intercourse with 
them. Did He read “heir past, too? Did He 
refer to something which no stranger would know 
of? Or, were they impressed by some of those 
loftier revelations, whose grandeur the woman 
seems hardly to have realized? Surely, if a truth, 
like that about the worship of God, were descried 
for the first time, it would smite ‘with a solemn 
and a sweet surprise,’ and thenceforth the whole 
aspect of the world would be changed to one 
possessed of such an emancipating thought. 

Apart, too, from His words, we may be sure 
there would be something winning in Christ’s 
manner, ‘There are some people we have difficulty 
-in believing in, however much may seem to be in 
their favour— 


I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


There are others, again, we are inclined to 
believe in, whatever might seem to be against 
them. The author of Mark Rutherford tells of a 
man accused of theft by his employer. He was 
not guilty, being the victim of a plot against him 
by a fellow-workman. He went home and told 
his wife of the accusation, and said, ‘Do you 
believe I did it?’ She laughed the idea to scorn. 
She knew her husband, knew his character, and 
would not have believed him guilty, whatever the 
evidence that might have been brought against 
him. The whole world might be on the one side, 
but she would stand on the other, even if she stood 
alone. And so, surely, it would be with any who 
had the high privilege of Christ’s abiding with 
them two days. They would so know Him, so be 
drawn to Him, that nothing dubious, nothing in- 
explicable, would thereafter shake their allegiance. 
One would like to think it was so with the 
Samaritans, through all the dark days yet to 
come— 


Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny ; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


Whatever it was that led the people to believe 
in Jesus, there is no question that they came to 
the right conclusion when they declared Him to 
be the Christ, the Saviour of the world. That 
was a grand conclusion to reach, and a true one, 


I5 


by whatever steps they arrived at it. 
one thing in which we ought to be like them; we 
ought to judge for ourselves. We hear about 
Jesus, and read about Him; have we lived with 
Hime Did He ever abide two days with us? If 


_you want to find out what Jesus is, and what He 


can do, open the heart’s door to Him, bid Him 
welcome from porch to inmost recess, and then 
you will know from your own experience that He 
is worthy to receive blessing and honour and 
glory and power. 


ITI. 


‘And Jesus said unto them, I am the Bread of Life: he 
that cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth 
on Me shall never thirst.’ JOHN vi. 35. 


BREAD, water, rest, life: these were the things 
Christ offered in His great invitations. Bread to 
sustain, water to refresh, rest to restore, and life 
which includes all and much more. Bread is one 
of the great necessaries of life. Daily we must 
get our supply. The bread-winner is the name 
sometimes given to the head of a household. In 
the highest sense Christ is the great Bread- 
winner for the human race.» In and by Him is 
provision made for our spiritual needs. 

For one thing, Christ may be likened to bread 
in its universal use. Bread is on every table. 
Alike in the prison and the palace bread is needed. 
And so Christ, as the Bread of Life, is for every 
heart,—for the learned Nicodemus as truly as for 
the ignorant woman at the well; for Jairus, the 
ruler, as well as for the woman who touched the 
hem of Christ’s garment; for the rich man of 
Arimathea as well as for the blind beggar of 
Jericho; for the enlightened and the benighted, 
for the wise and the simple. The wise must come 
simply, and the simple are made wise in coming, 

Christ may be compared to bread also in its 
wholesomeness. ‘That is the term that St. Paul uses 
several times in referring to the words of Jesus, 
He calls them wholesome words, or sound words. 
And it is worth noting that it is in his later Epistles 
that he specially does so; that is to say, it is the 
term that seemed to him, in his ripest Christian 
experience, to best describe what Jesus was. As 
we grow in life, we get more particular about 
wholesome food. In childhood we are apt to have 
a fondness for fancy things, but, later on, we learn 
to value plain food, that which leaves no un- 
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pleasant effects. At forty, it is said, a man is either 
a fool or a physician. If he has any wisdom at 
all, he should know by that time what agrees with 
him. And St. Paul, knowing from his own long 
experience how wholesome a thing the gospel 
was, and seeing how much that characteristic of 
& it needed to be realized, emphasizes it in writing 
to Timothy. In that respect the words of Christ, 
; and of the Bible generally, have been well tested. 
a They alone, in connexion with the spiritual life 
of man, have proved wholesome, healthy, bene- 
ficial. 

Again, Christ may be likened to bread in its 
price. It would not do for bread, one of the 
necessaries of life, to be costly, to be within the 
reach of only the few. It is very important for a 
country that its bread be cheap and free from 
taxation. Let taxes be put on anything rather 
than upon the common necessary food of the 
people. In this respect, the Bread of Life is 
cheaper still; it is the free gift of God, without 
money and without price. Some, it is true, would 
fain put heavy taxes upon it. There is the priestly 
monopolist, for example, who tells you you can only 
get the genuine article through him. And there 
is a kind of Calvinist sometimes to be met with, 
who is hampered by his views of election in giving 
a free offer of the gospel. And there are some 
professing handlers of the Bread of Life, whose 
store of provision lies at the end of an intricate 
maze; ’tis an ingenious thing to get at it. Away 
with all such impositions and hindrances! It 
could hardly be said, in such circumstances, that 


‘the Lord had visited His people in giving them ° 


. bread.’ 

At the same time there is a sense in which the 
Bread of Life is by no means duty free. If in one 
sense it is cheaper, in another it is far dearer than 
bread for the body. As Professor Drummond put 
it, ‘The entry money is nothing, the subscription 
is all you have.’ In new countries free gifts of 
land are often given to settlers, but on certain 
conditions, one being that so much of the land is 
every year to be brought under cultivation. And 
so is it with God’s free gift; we can only receive 
on condition that we receive to use, and to grow 
in grace thereby, and in the knowledge of our 

_ Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. In a word, it is 

with the Bread of Life as it is with the bread for 
the body,—we do not live to eat, but we eat to 
live. 
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' Let these be our points for consideration. 


| thirst.’ 


Ten 


‘In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus am a 
and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, a 
and drink. ’—JOHN vii. 37. . Soa 
Ir was the great day of the feast, in a sense riod wa 
of His hearers did not understand, when Jesus — 
stood, and cried these words. It was a great 
invitation that He gave, wide in its scope, bounti- 
ful in its offer, and definite in its source of ia 


First, the scope of the invitation. ‘If any man 
No one can imagine himself excluded 
there. Jesus deals in wide, all-embracing terms 
in His invitations: ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour’; ‘Whosoever believeth.’ And His 
command, to those who. were to sound the 
proclamation in His name, was to go into a// 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
‘The sound that God sent all about,’ is how an 
old poet quaintly puts it; and it is sent all about, 
just because it is an invitation, free and full, that 
is meant for all. ; 
Secondly, the bountifulness of the offer. It is — 
here, however, that a limitation comes in. If the 
invitation is for whosoever heareth, it does not 
apply to whatsoever the hearer may wish. If it is 
for any man, it is not an offer of any thing. ‘If 
any man thirst,’ says Jesus. Does He mean that, 
if you thirst for freedom from trouble and trial, for 
a way with no cross on it, for an easy life, a 
comfortable existence, He will grant according 
to your desires in these things? Suppose that 
religion did offer all that, what would be the 
result? There would be no doubt, certainly, as 
to its popularity, the whole world would go after 
it; but what sort of religion would it be? It 
would be simply a scramble after the Almighty,—a 
universal scramble,—with nothing more dignified 


or uplifting about it than the scramble at Klondyke 


or Johannesburg for the golden dust. We might 
well say, in such circumstances, ‘When the Son of 
Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?’ 
No, Jesus does not promise to satisfy every kind 
of thirst. In some ways you may have all the 
more trouble through following Him. Your very 
faithfulness to right may involve hardest trial in 
relation to worldly things. Christ is a specialist. 
We believe in specialism in these days. We have 
specialists for the eye, and for the ear, etc. ; and 
reverently but truly it might be said that Christ is 


rer 


a specialist for the Zeart. He offers to minister 
just where the world cannot minister, and to give 
the one thing—a new heart and a right spirit— 


that no one else can give. 

Has Christ’s blessing, then, no reference to our 
daily life and earthly trials? Oh, yes. 
a blending of heavenly peace with our earthly 
troubles. They lose their hurtful and oppressive 
weight. And, again, he who lives by the Spirit of 
Christ is the one who will be most fit to be 
trusted in his daily work and duties. He will do 
these all the more conscientiously and faithfully, 
and will therefore come to be trusted by his 
fellow-men. His religion should make him the 


_ fitter for the ordinary duties of life, and, as the 


saying is, ‘the stone that is fit for the wall will not 
be left upon the road.’ 


Thirdly, the source of supply. There can be no 


Che Unity 


There is | 


‘Let him come unto Me.’ The only difficulty: 
might be as to what was meant by coming to Him, 
for many were close enough to Him outwardly, as 
He spake, and yet, in spirit, very remote. A poor 
woman touched the hem of His garment, and was 
blessed, body and spirit, thereby; and yet, as has 


been said, the Roman soldiers had all His raiment 


between them, and it did them no particular good. 
Two persons may be nearer each other, between 
whom the ocean rolls, than two who may be 
climbing the same hillside. It is not miles, but 
sin, that separates from Christ. Faith will bring 
us near the Saviour, and a perfect trust would 
mean a complete union. Then would He be with 
us, renewing day by day, and safely keeping, till 
the time come at last when we shall be with Him. 


of BDeuferonomy. 


By Proressor Ep. Konic, Pu.D., D.D., Rostock. 
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(c) Next I raised the question whether the 
above interchange of singular and plural has 
analogies outside Deuteronomy. In the course of 
my investigation I have discovered the following :— 

(a) Change of address from singular to plural: 
the ‘thou’ of Ex 20? stands first for the ‘ people’ 
(19°), although in the further course of the 
Decalogue it came to designate every individual 
ae of the people. To the ‘we’ of 201% the 

“you” of 20” attached itself, as did the ‘ye’ of 
eo") 16 the children of, Israel” (zo). ‘The 
‘thou’ of 2074 may be individualizing (cf. the sing. 
‘altar’ and ‘every place’) as in 217 (on the ‘thou’ 
of 2217, see below). ‘Then singular and plural 
interchange in ‘thou shalt never vex a stranger, 
etc. ; for ye were strangers’ (Ex 22204 [Eng. 224>)), 
For the individual Israelite of 222%, who is en- 
joined in the future to show kindness to the 
individual stranger, had not himself been a 
stranger in Egypt. The plural of 22! suits both 
the preceding sentence and the ‘any’ (55); but in 
v. the individualizing singular is introduced, in 
harmony with the singular object, in& (the ‘them’ 


of the A.V. in v.% is not sufficiently exact). 
Then singular and plural interchange in 22724 4ab.29f, 
Specially important is it that the singular is em- 
ployed all through the section 231, but the 
plural in v.%», whereas again the singular is pre- 
ferred in vv.20-12, but the plural in v.¥% Next 
comes again the singular in vv.!**4, but the plural 
in v.25, So the singular is found in 34"*, the 
plural in v.18, the singular in vv.1*?8, and yet 34" 
contains the causal proposition, ‘for thou shalt 
worship,’ etc., to the preceding ‘ye shall destroy,’ 
Ete: 

(8) Change from plural to singular: ‘ All the 
congregation of Israel’ and ‘the elders of Israel,’ 
who are addressed in Ex 12°71, are naturally 
represented in the first instance by the plural 
(125-244), But in v.™*? there follows, ‘as an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever.’ If this singular 
be not individualizing, it is at least strongly 
parenetical. This singular is retained also in 
Sam., Onk., and LXX, and the Pesh. is the first 
to introduce the levelling olan Lame) oas 


Moreover, this fact contains a warning not to 


| mistaking what Jesus meant as to the: source of a 
blessing. He spake with no uncertain sound— in 


228 


regard simply as the original text those textual 
traditions in which the change of number is 
avoided. With Ex 12% is specially to be com- 
pared ‘when you reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not,’ etc. (Lv 19% || 2324»). After Ex 
12%4> the author returns again to the employment 
of the plural in vv.% The plural of 13°% refers 
to the ‘people’ addressed in 13°, but the singular 
follows in vv.>16, 

In the so-called ‘Law of Holiness’ (Lv 17-26), 
where Aaron and his sons (17), or the ‘children 
of Israel,’ etc. (18? 19% 20%, etc.), are addressed, 
the plural naturally predominates. Its first occur- 
rence is in ‘ye shall eat’ (17!4). But it inter- 
changes with the singular as follows :—Plur. 187°; 
sing. 187 (this ‘thou’ is individualizing) - ; plur. 
18%-20 192-9; sing, 9-l0aba > plur, 102-12 ; sing, 1 ; 
Piupeessrsing Ass ~plur.aes:sing. > plur, 22274 ; 
sing, 4° -eplur. 2% sing, 23, plur. 2°! ; «sing. 22; 
ire sing ee -splur, Pai eolt. sme. 1 (the 
‘of thy mother’ is individualizing); plur. 22-6 ; 
sing, 21°?) plur, 9221922. sing 23 > plur-24! 229-22 ; 
cing. eee? peel. a6 24 (the sie 247" refers fo 
Moses) 22 25°; sing..#24-plur: Ss sing, 87 _(de- 
tailing) -% (the Cae ‘thou’ is retained) ; 
plur. 9-18 (detailing sing. 44) ; plur, 14> (individual- 
izing sing, 1); plur. 17-24; sing, 2% 85-87; plur, 38 , 
sing, 90-448" (a aaron. plural is fea aati 
with special distinctness in ‘from the heathen that 
are round about you,’ ##”) ; 3 plur, 2619, 

Outside the Pentateuch, too, chet change of 
number is to be remarked. I found the transi- 
tion from singular to plural, e.g. in Ps 111» (Kethib), 
32° (‘I will instruct thee,’ etc.), 9 (‘Be ye not,’ etc.), 
105" (‘Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
the lot of your inheritance’). The transition from 
plural to singular is accomplished in the prophecies 
of Malachi as follows :—Plur. 12%; sing. 18>; 
plur. 21% 15 sing. 244; plur, 21>; sing. 215b8, 

(¢) Further, the question had to be put whether 
this change of number had analogies. I have 
mentioned above that the interchange of singular 
and plural construction of the word ‘Israel’ stands 
upon the same footing as the varying construction 
of other collectives (cf. my Syntax, § 346 d-s). But 
here it is to be added that the interchange of 
plural and singular is a widely extended phenom- 
enon. This will be perfectly clear if besides the 
example, ‘cursed be everyone that curseth thee’ 
(eal 7K, Gn 27°), one compare all the cases in 


my Syntax, § 348 m-z, and the passages Am Of 


sing, 47- 58 ; 
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Ps 5% 10 etc., which I have reserved for another 
en (Oe treatise. 
is known under the name of the ‘singular used 
distributively in reference to a plural’ (cf. David- 
son, Syntax, § 116, Rem. 1). But it is well to 
remember that the ‘general subject ‘one’ is ex- 
pressed by the 3rd sing. as well as the 3rd. plur. 
(see my Syntax, § 324 c-h); eg. ‘one called’ . 
expressed by Nip (Gn 11%, etc.), or by 3p (1 S238 
etc.) [A.V. has substituted in both instances the 
passive form), and in this respect there are variants 
in Sam., LXX, and Pesh., which are enumerated 
in my Syntax (§ 324 i). Besides, the circumstance 
is noteworthy that the general subject ‘one’ is 
expressed not infrequently by the 2nd sing. (§ 324 b). 
In this way certain instances of the employment 
of ‘thou’ may be explained, when that word 
suddenly appears in the midst of an exposition 
(ce the ‘thou’ of Ex 212, which has its parallel in 
‘a man’ (v*x) of 217, etc. ; the ‘thou’ of 2217 
[Eng.!*] || by “whosoever ’ = Lv 218). Further, 
since elsewhere also the pibiect addressed inter- 
changes with the general subject ‘one’ (e.g. Lv 2% 
247f 256-28) this kind of interchange furnishes all 
the less a mark of diversity of authorship (against 
Steuernagel, Dz. 1898, p. vi). 

(e) Steuernagel has not sought for these anal- 
ogies to the interchange of ‘thou’ and ‘ye.’ But 
he also has made remarks by which he has himself 
—unconsciously—weakened the force of his main 
argument. For he expressly admits (Dé 1898, p. 
v) that in the so-called document Pl ‘some laws 
are given with the singular (12*1?) or the plural 
(1671-177) form of address, whereas in other laws 
the address is avoided, eg. 2115-71 2318’ Conse- 
quently, the presupposed redactor of Pl must 
have assumed that Moses in addressing Israel 
could have employed either ‘thou’ or ‘ye.’ This 
possibility must have been assumed also by the 
‘simple writer’ who, according to Steuernagel (Dé 
1898, p. ix), united the document Sg with Pl. 
This assumption of the ‘simple writer,’ whom 
Steuernagel presupposes, is all the more important, 
because this redactor has regarded the change of 
number as possible even in sentences which are 
most closely connected, e.g. in sentences with the 
imperf. consec. (7%), or in relative sentences 
(118). No more have the Samaritans doubted 
the possibility of Moses’ having employed ‘thou’ 
side by side with ‘you.’ For the Sam. Pent. has 
rejected this change of number only in relatively 


This syntactical phenomenon 


: 


—— 
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few instances; cf. besides the above-cited pas- 
sages, Dt 1128 (3.2abD and snp), 121 (bax), 13° 
(axrsion), 28° (onyov). In other instances the 
Sam. has simply transferred the change of number 
to another passage, 14% @boxn, as in M.T. 144), 


age (wyn||onxyin, 22%). In other passages, finally, » 


the Sam. itself offers this change, although it is 
not found in M.T.; ‘INN (16°), whereas the sing. 
precedes and follows. In like manner it offers 
Dw ons for wi) AAX in 18“ These variants 
of the Sam. are not mentioned by Steuernagel. 


But it is important to make this addition, in case 
the impression arose that the Sam. sought to set 


- aside the change of number. 


(f) In view of all these circumstances, I am 
compelled to pronounce it too rash to use this 
interchange of numbers as the basis of a thorough- 
going partition of Dt 4*#* This interchange gives 
no sure title to separate off either small or great 
sections of a literary product, and to ascribe these 
to different authors. 

6. But has not Steuernagel brought forward 
other facts by which the strength of his fifth 
argument is increased ? 

In Rahmen des Dt. (1894, p. 9) he remarks, 
“5°8 and o® are by their contents pretty exactly 
attached to one another. In 578 the command 
was given to Moses to go up the mount to God; 
in 9° Moses is found on the mount.’ But the 
*ndya, ‘when I was gone up unto the mount’ (9°), 


contains nothing more than an historical remin- 
iscence, a reference to an ascent he once made of 
the mount. Moreover, this reminiscence, con- 
tained in 9%, is completely explained by v.§, and 
this again by v.", that is to say, an example is 
meant to be given of how Israel at an earlier 
period provoked God to anger. Hence the cir- 
cumstance that Moses in 5*8 speaks of his approach 
to God, and in 9° of his ascending the mount, is 
merely a fortuitous coincidence of the two passages 
in an external feature. Other tokens of the con- 
nexion of 578 and 9? would need to be present in 
order to prove that these passages were once directly 
coupled. 

Are such tokens supplied by the linguistic dif- 
ferences enumerated in Hahmen des Dt. p. 23? 
There Steuernagel urges that Sg employs the 


sTON mn’ twice, whereas Pl employs the 


simple mn’ 23 times, pads mm 6 times, and 
AON mm 5 times. But he himself adds ‘that in 


parenetic speech it may have been more natural to 
designate God as one who is the God of the person 
addressed.’ To be sure he declines to admit the 
validity of this objection, because also in the par- 
enetic sections of Pl in chaps. 1o f, pondy mn 


is not the prevailing form of expression through- 
out, but is found exactly the same number of times 
as the simple nin (4 times). But it appears to me 
that this is sufficient, and if one considers the 
sections of chaps. 10 f. which Stevernagel (D7. 1898) 
claims for Pl, the simple min is found in 10! 
rrlvab.23 (narratives and promises), DSN mn 
in rol” yx? 25.27 (narratives and announcements). 
Besides, Steuernagel has refused to assign ‘ Jahweh 
your God” of ri}2%*! to his PL 

Further, Steuernagel (Rahkmen des Dt. p. 23) 
remarked that APID is, found “im Se," 7° 247) (a 
redactor’s addition going back to 7°’) 2638. 
‘Sg uses always mbap, Pl always mbna (o*e28 ye 
But if it is not already certain that 14? is from 
another hand than 14!, one is not entitled to 
assert this because ‘inheritance’ occurs twice in 
proximity to ‘you’ (9%). Further, Steuernagel (p. 
24) alleges that the collocation ‘eat and be full’ 
occurs: only=insSg- (6 310.12 41) 142? 264) 
But if the distinction between Sg and PI is 
by no means yet established, can one prove it 
from the circumstance that that form of speech is 
found only in the six passages cited? How, if in 
the plural portions, which confessedly bear pre- 
eminently the character in question, it was less 
natural to employ the phrase mentioned? Be- 
sides, the latter is found also in 31” (Dz. 1898, p. 
xxxi), a verse which belongs to‘ R’! In any case, it 
is precarious to have recourse to the Sam. (AaA- 
men des Dt. p. 24), where a remarkable expression 
‘pn, 724) is set aside. In D¢. 1898, p. 71, the 
vv. tg13 are denied to Sg, because the latter 
expresses ‘neighbour’ by ns, whereas in 19! we 
have yr. Yet upon p. xxxiii we read, ‘y7 stands as 
designation of fellow-countryman in Sg side by 
side with n& (=real brother) 13’, in quotations 
152 (dis) 194, and probably in citations 23% (d7s) 
2410’ That is to say, Sg does employ. 39 
as well, and why is e.g. 152 a ‘quotation’? Steuer- 
nagel himself merely says, on p. 55, ‘Nn 727 AN 
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(‘and this is the word [A.V. manner] of the re- 
lease’) is a formula with which Sg affears to cite 
older laws (see 194; cf. 18%),’ The expression of 
‘uncertainty which is contained in the ‘ appears’ 


_ may have had very good reasons. 


Steuernagel (Rahmen des Dt. pp. 24f.) lays 
emphasis also upon this, that Sg is certainly 
acquainted with the pentateuchal source J, and 
perhaps with E, but that Pl ‘had very probably 
only E before him.’ This, however, is uncertain. 


‘Even Steuernagel himself (D¢. 1898, p. xxxi) says: 


‘It cannot be decided whether Sg used the com- 


t 


By tHe Rev. W. Ernest Breet, B.A., SOUTHAMPTON. . 


THE use of the word crown in this and kindred 
passages of our English versions of the New 
Testament is somewhat misleading, and tends to 
obscure the writer’s meaning. This is due to the 
fact that it suggests to our minds ideas very differ- 
ent from those suggested by the word orédavos, of 
which it is the translation. 
the idea of a crown with those of sovereignty and 
power, the crown of a monarch being regarded as 
the symbol of his authority and rank, and thus 
equivalent to the Greek duadyua, or diadem, a word 
with which we meet three times in the Revelation 


of St. John (12°, 13}, 19!2), but not elsewhere in 


the New Testament. In these three passages 
crown fairly reproduces the author’s meaning. 
With these exceptions, it is invariably used as the 
equivalent of oréavos, or wreath. Generally 
speaking, this latter word carries with it no sugges- 
tion of kingship or earthly rank, though a partial 
exception may be found in its use in the Gospels 
of the crown of thorns which was placed upon 
the Saviour’s brow. There the idea of kingship 
does seem to be involved, as the crown of thorns 
was a cruel imitation of the wreath worn by the 
Czesars, though even this was very far from 
being a crown as we understand the term. Else- 
where, however, its reference is to the athletic 
festivals of Greece, the victors in which were 
crowned with a garland of pine, of olive, or of bay, 
as the case might be. The meaning of many 
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- not such that the one excluded the other.’ 
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Che Crown of Life. 


REVELATION nm. to. 


We closely associate — 


posite J E, or only J, or E.’ These remarks 
not appear to me to be calculated to strengtr 
the force of the argument drawn from the inter- 
change of ‘thou’ and ‘ye.’ ‘on i 

On the other hand, Steuernagel himself (DA — 
1898, p. xxiii) confesses that ‘the difference of 
spirit which prevails in Sg and Pl respectively is 


Taking all the above data into consideration, I 
am unable to see in the partition of Dt recom- ~ 
mended by Steuernagel a critical procedure with 
sufficient grounds to justify it. > 


passages in the New Testament will be much 
clearer and more forceful if it be borne in mind 
that the crown spoken of is not the diadem of the 
sovereign, but the garland of the victorious athlete. 
For instance, if instead of corruptible crown (1 Co 
9) we read fading wreath, we see that the refer- 
ence is not to the regal diadem, which may endure 
for centuries, and is about as imperishable as any- 
thing made by the hands of man, but to the 
garland of leaves which, in a few hours, is withered 
and dead. ‘Thus, when the true meaning of the 
word used is realized, the impressiveness of the 
contrast drawn by St. Paul is greatly enhanced. 
The essential element of the connotation of the 
word orépavos—the crown of the Epistles, and, 
with the exception of the three instances quoted 
above, of the Apocalypse—is that of successful 
achievement, and not, as the English word 
immediately suggests to our minds, the royal 
rank of its wearer. 

We are now in a position to understand, more 
clearly than would otherwise be possible, the 
meaning of the familiar phrase ‘crown of life,’ 
and to answer the question, Under what circum- 
stances may we conceive of life as being crowned ? 
In attempting an answer to this question, we shall 
do well to turn our attention for a moment to the 
teleological view of life, which is a marked feature 
of the idea of a well-ordered society as conceived 


in the Socratico-Platonic system. Things are 


what they appear to us to be only in so far as they 


achieve the end for which they were originally 
intended. A sightless eye, for instance, 7.e. one 
which does not achieve its intended end, is in no 
real sense an eye at all; or, to take a favourite 
Socratic illustration, a ruler, being conceived to 
exist for the well-being of the ruled, failing this, is 
in no true sense a ruler. Similarly, we may think 
of life as really lived only when it accomplishes the 
end it is intended by the Creator to accomplish. 
The oréfavos being essentially the mark of achieve- 
‘ment, the life which has realized its intended end, 
and such life alone, can be said to be crowned. 
Thus St. Paul, in his grand farewell, uttered under 


_ the very shadow of the scaffold in the cold, damp 


dungeon in which he shivers and longs for the 
forgotten cloak, uses the language of the games 
when he triumphantly says (2 Ti 478), ‘I have 
contested the good contest, I have finished the 
race . . . henceforth there is laid up for me the 
wreath of righteousness,—the reward of achieve- 
ment, of strenuous effort which has attained 
success. ‘ 

_ What then is the crown itself? The answer is 
suggested by the use of the perfect tense in the 
passage just quoted. The Greek perfect in.a sense 
combines the two ideas of past and present. The 
action and effort are already in the past—I ave 
contested, I Zave finished,—the results of the action 
abide in the present, and such abiding result of 
his life’s work is the crown of achievement which 
the great apostle will wear for ever. That this is 
St. Paul’s conception of the crown which will be 
his is made still clearer in another passage (1 Th 
219), in which he speaks of his readers as being his 
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‘crown of glorying.’ Here it is evident that the 
word cannot bear its ordinary meaning—diadem. 
The thought in the writer’s mind is that the 
presence, in glory, of those whom he has won for 


Christ, and who, humanly speaking, apart from his" 


efforts, would never have shared that glory, will be 
an eternal witness that his life has not been lived 
in vain, nor his efforts been without success. Thus 
the glory of the Thessalonican Christians will be to 
St. Paul what the garland of victory was to the 
athlete of old, the witness of self-denying effort and 
successful achievement. In this same sense there 
is a crown for every man, which he may win by 
successful achievement of the God-intended pur- 
pose of his life. But this end can only be realized 
in so far as he submits himself entirely to the 
will of God, and is content to become an instru- 
ment in His hand, by using which He will accom- 
plish His own eternal purposes. When the human 
will is thus brought into harmony with the Divine, 
and man accepts the Creator’s choice as to what 
he shall do and where he shall serve, then does 
he fall into his proper place and do his own proper 
work ze. that which his life was intended by its 
Giver to accomplish, and so becomes a fellow- 
labourer with God. Such life cannot be fruit- 
less, and the abiding result of his life’s work, 
enduring when the present age has run its course, 
and earth and earthly things have become but a 
memory of a far-off past, and witnessing to the 
eternal ages that his life has not been lived in 
vain—this will be to the successful worker a 
source of exultation and abounding joy, and the 
‘crown of glorying’ which he will wear for ever in 
the presence of the Lord. 


CKontribultons and Comments. 


Discovery of Evidence for Enrof- 
ments in Spria. 


In THE Expository Times for December 1898 
reference is made to Professor Ramsay’s new book, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem? and his expecta- 
tion that evidence would soon be discovered for 
the existence of afographaz or enrolments for the 
purpose of taxation in Syria under Augustus, such 
as has been found in the case of Egypt. His 
expectation was being fulfilled almost at the very 


time that the reference to it was written. In a 
garden at Saida, the ancient Sidon, the American 
missionaries have just discovered the base of a 
column on which is a Latin inscription, dated 
in the reign of Augustus, and relating to exactly 
such an enrolment or registration as is described 
by St. Luke. The Museum at Constantinople has 
put in a claim to the monument, but the discoverers 
are naturally reluctant to give it up. . 
A. H. SAYCcE. 
Luxor, Egypt. 
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On Wark xii. 42. 


I REGRET to have so often to differ from Professor 
Blass on matters of real life among the ancients, 
since I entertain such profound admiration and 
respect for his scholarship and genius. But dis- 
cussions on that most interesting subject, the 
question of the audience for which each gospel 
was originally intended, must not be allowed to 
be encumbered by unjustifiable assertions; and 
Professor Blass’s well-deserved reputation will lead 
many to quote his statement in THE ExposITORY 
Times (January, p. 185) as true and final: ‘The 
Roman coins, like the guadrans, were in circula- 
tion throughout the whole Roman empire.’ What 
authority has he for this confident statement ? 
He quotes none; and for a very good reason! 
Roman gold and silver was used throughout the 
empire. No gold, and very little silver, was struck 
by the provincial cities. But the Roman bronze 
was not used much in the eastern provinces. The 
cities struck their own bronze small change in vast 
quantities ; and this right in coinage was left to 
them until the latter part of the third century. 
From that time onward, Roman bronze coins 
are found in enormous numbers in the eastern 
provinces ; but one meets with very little small 
Roman bronze coins of the first and second 
century, when provincial bronze was current. 
The word xodpdv7ns is unknown to me in the 
epigraphy of the Greek-speaking provinces; and 
if the guwadrans had been, as Professor Blass 
asserts, ‘familiar to the Greeks,’ it is practically 
certain that epigraphy would contain references 
to the familiar coin. The denarius, being silver, 
is found in the East in vast numbers; and the 
word occurs near a thousand times in inscrip- 
tions of the province Asia alone. Those who 
are familiar with the ordinary Greek spelling of 
Roman words will be very slow to admit Pro- 
fessor Blass’s inference from the spelling xoSpdvrys 
in Mark, that the word was familiar to the Greeks 
in earlier time. A purist like Plutarch used the 
spelling xovadpdvrys, Kovadpavria, but ordinary 
Greeks use often the spelling KoSpéros, KoSpd- 
TUAXa, Kodpariavy. 

The argument used by Professor Zahn, to which 
Professor Blass objects so strongly, seems to me 
(while very far from sufficient by itself to establish 
his conclusion that Mark wrote for Romans) to 


point towards that conclusion. The coin was 


familiar to lLatin-speaking people. 
writer who speaks of dvo Aerrd, would never 
dream of explaining to Greeks these familiar 
words by the unfamiliar xodpdvrys. 

The guadrans seems not to have been struck 
after the time of Trajan; but the centum quad- 
rantes are familiar to all readers of Martial and 
Juvenal. 

It would take too long to enter on the second 
point raised by Professor Blass; but much that 
he says about presorium appears to me to be mis: 
leading, and to obscure the real issue. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
Aberdeen. 


MNeBo as an Clement in Hebrew 


Droper Games: (achnadeBat . 


and Barnabas. 


In the list preserved in the Book of Ezra of those 
who had married ‘strange wives’ we find the name 
Machnadebai—*a199 (Ezr 10*°). Attempts to ex- 
plain this form have not been happy: Gesenius in 
the Thesaurus gives, as its meaning, ‘quid sicut 
liberali$.’ This is not only to disregard the punc- 
tuation—a matter of small importance—but to 
leave the final consonant without a satisfactory 
explanation. Olshausen (Lehrbuch der hebr. 
Sprache, § 277 f.) considers the form = A 3922 1D; 
but he evidently rejects the explanation given in 
the Zhesaurus of the superficially similar name 
9320 (1 Ch 12}%), This later name Gesenius held 
to mean ‘what is like my children,’ but Olshausen 
pronounces it obscure. 

Hitherto the form Machnadebai, found in our 
present Hebrew text, seems to have been received 
without question. Asa matter of fact its correctness 
is open to grave doubt. The versions make it 
probable that the Hebrew form is a corruption 
of a name of no little interest for the religious 
history of the Jews. 

Instead of the final *, which is supported by the 
Vulgate alone, it seems clear that the original 
name ended in}; all the Greek forms end in 
-ov; in the Syriac the proper name ends with 3, 
but the 4 is found before the following name 
(..0 Qprat0). 

But the form of the name in the Vatican MS. 
carries us, if I am not mistaken, much nearer the 


. te Of 0 at. sterile ee ees 


_ original form. There we find MayadvaGov, which 
would be a transliteration of 329790, the last 
element being the Divine name Nebo (cf. the 
transliteration of §2) by NaGov in v.*%), The last 
part of the name is the same in N— Ayad- 
vaBov; but the Alexandrine Codex and the Lucian 
Recension (in Lagarde’s Vet. Test. Grece) show 
already the transposition of the letters 9 and 7 
which we find in M.T.: thus A MayvadaaBov ; 
Lucian, xai NadaBov. 

The first part of the restored form is not easy 
of explanation. But in view of the innumerable 
instances of the confusion of 3 and 7 there can be 
no objection to reading 12973, and interpreting 
“possession of Nebo.’ In his Assyr. Worterbuch 
(p. 408 a) Fried. Delitzsch cites the name Namkur- 
AShur = ‘possession of Ashur,’ in which the first 
element is a noun from the same root as the first 
element in the emended form of our name 12372. 

If 12993 be the real form, the form in M.T. may 
be due to transcriptional error; or it may be in- 
tentional. There are other instances of the 
mutilation of the Divine name Nebo; Abednego 
(Dn 1°) is a mutilated form of Abed-Nebo (servant 
of Nebo)!; and the best explanation of Nu 32°8 is 
that of Dillmann, who treats the words ‘their names 
being changed’ as a gloss directing that Nebo and 
Baal-meon are to be pronounced otherwise than 
they are written, so as to avoid the pronunciation 
of the names of heathen deities. 

I have referred elsewhere (Studies in Hebr. 
Proper Names, p. 145) to afew post-exilic names 
containing the names of foreign deities, which 
“may with probability be accounted for as due to 
worship of these gods in captivity.’ Other in- 
stances, which should also have been cited there, 
and which are of double importance in the present 
connexion as being at once instances of Babylonian 
names borne by post-exilic Jews and names of Jews 
containing a reference to heathen deities, are 979) 
(Ezr 2”) andaysw . . . (Zec7?). The first of these 
is most plausibly explained as connected with the 
god Marduk ; the second is in its present condition 
a mutilated form with the omission of a Divine 
name at the beginning.? In this last instance, 
again, the mutilation may be intentional; then 
the name is not to be restored merely by attaching 
to it the last part of the previous word Syma. A 


1See e.g. Bevan on Dn 1’, 
2 Cf. e.g. Wellhausen or Nowack on Zec 77; or G, A. 
Smith, Book of the Twelve, ii. p. 322. 
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Jewish scribe would not have been offended with 
such a name as Tywwy = ‘El (or God) protect 
the prince’; for he would naturally interpret El of 
Yahwe. : 

The New Testament probably furnishes us with 
another instance of a Jewish name compounded 
For the actual etymology of the 
familiar name Barnabas (BapvdBas) appears to be 
yaa = ‘son of Nebo.’ Obvious as this should 
have been, it is only quite recently that it has 
been discerned. It was first pointed out by 
Deissmann, who has elaborately justified his 
suggestion.*? Dalman, who had done‘ his best to 
find an etymology agreeable to the interpretation 
of the name given in Ac 4°6, has now® adopted 
Deissmann’s suggestion. The name Bar-nebo is 
of a type very common in Aramaic® and some 
other Semitic dialects. A Phcenician instance 
is perhaps’ to be found on a recently published 
inscription from Cyprus—the home of Barnabas. 
Compounds with Nebo, have not, so far as I am 
aware, been yet found in Cyprus; but such com- 
pounds are common not only in Babylonian, but 
also in Palmyrene, as Dalman has pointed out, 
citing some of the instances. I have elsewhere 
drawn attention to one striking feature common to 
Palmyrene and post-exilic Jewish names. It is 
certainly, then, not improbable that the name 
Bar-nebo was current in Cyprus. 

If. the Greek form BapvdBas occurred in a 
narrative as the name of a non-Jewish but Semitic 
Cypriot, the etymology offered by Deissmann 
could scarcely have been questioned. 

But there are two difficulties occasioned by the 
context. Would a name with such a meaning, 
it may be asked, have been conferred by Jewish 
parents of the first cent. B.c. or A.D.? Does not 
the etymology suggested conflict with the state- 
ment of the writer that it was conferred by the 
apostles on account of its meaning ‘son of con- 
solation’? 

In reply to the first of those questions it must 
be said that the name may have been given by the 
parents not on account of, or with any clear con- 


3 Bibelstudien (1895), pp. 175-178; Neue Bibelstudien 
(1897), pp. 15f. , 

4 Grammatik des jiid. palist. Aramdisch (1894), Pp. 142, 
Ms. Tie 
5 Die Worle Jesu (1898), p. 32. 
6 See Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 68f., 70f. 
CTE a OS. De: Le 
8 7b. pp. 223 f. 


_ significance. 


sciousness of, its original meaning, but in memory 
of, or as a compliment to, some person not neces- 
sarily a Jew. This would have been in accordance 
with then prevailing custom. 

As to the second difficulty. It must be admitted 
that if the proposed etymology be correct, the 
statement in Acts is not absolutely accurate. But 
it should be remembered that the interpretations 
of names given in the Old Testament are not, gen- 
erally speaking, identical with their etymological 
For instance, Noah has nothing 
to do etymologically with the Hebrew ahem; 
but because it zesembled it in sound, the story 
grew up that the name was given to Noah because 
he ‘comforted’ people. Similarly, the second part 
of the name Barnabas may have recalled to the 
apostles a Semitic word of somewhat similar sound, 
which meant mapdkAnots, and they may in con- 
sequence have been accustomed to interpret the 
name accordingly. It is easy to believe that 
anyone who was aware of the apostolic inferpre- 
tation may have inferred the apostolic origin of 
the name. All that we need to conclude, then, 
is that there is a slight unimportant inaccuracy 
in the statement of Ac 43°, due to a mistaken 
inference on the part of the writer of Acts or of 
his informant. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
Oxford. 


£.S.—Since writing the above, I notice that 
Professor Cheyne in Zec 7? restores Bel-sharezer, 
of which he considers Bilshan to be another 


mutilation (Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 


p. 10). He also identifies Raamiah and Regem- 
melech ; if this be right, we have another instance 
of the attempt of the Scribes to obliterate traces 
of foreign deities in Jewish proper names. 


l Meter tt. 7. 


In A.V. this verse reads: eeete you therefore 
which believe (He is) precious.’ In R.V. it runs 
more exactly in accordance with the text: ‘For 
you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.’ Still this rendering leaves much to be de- 
sired in point of clearness and precision. And 
another, more definite and expressive, is sug ggested 
M See Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, pp- 7 f. 
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by comparison with an O.T. eae in Ps 
‘This honour have all His saints.’ : 

In both cases the construction of the sentence 
the same (cf. LXX zx Joco). And in the conte: 
here (vv.**) an intended contrast seems to be drawn 
to that which is represented in Ps 149%. There, 
in succinct detail, the honour of the saints of the Be 
O.T. Church is figured thus— 


‘Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 
And a two-edged sword in their hand ; 

To execute vengeance upon the heathen, 

And punishments upon the people: 

To bind the kings with chains, 

And their nobles with fetters of iron ; 

To execute upon them the judgment written: 
This honour have all His saints.’ 


This is an idea of the honour of saints, which fits 
in with the period, and the stage of revelation of 
the mind of the Spirit. It represents the Church 
as ‘an army terrible with banners’ (Ca. 61%), 
She finds herself engaged in a conflict, which, to 
her view, wears not the features of a spiritual con- 
test—a fight of faith—so much as the character of 
a war of extermination. The description by the 
Psalmist reads almost like an anticipation of those 
in which the war correspondents of the daily 
Press portrayed the army of the Dervishes at the 
battle of Omdurman. 

This ideal of the honour of saints was one 
which would naturally be suggested to the minds 
of the strangers—gérim—in prospect of ‘the 
fiery trial’? before them (chap. 41”), But, from his 
own experience, Peter was aware (Mt 26°?) that 
the day of the sword had passed. The era of the 
Spirit had come. And, accordingly, with kindly 
forethought, Peter places before his correspondents 
an ideal more in keeping with the character of the 
Church of Christ. For the mission of the Church 
is no longer to be conceived as that of a David, 
but of a Solomon,—not to wage exterminating 
wars, but to build a house of God. 

Accordingly, reading oixodometo Oe (v.5) as an im- 
perative (with many authorities ; cf. Alford z Zoco.), 
this rendering seems natural: ‘You then who be- 
lieve have ¢he (z.e. this) honour.’ 

V.° is a parenthesis. The direct connexion of 
v./ is with vv.*®, which, under certain forms of dis- 
tinction set forth the privilege and duty of be- 
lievers. 

First, in v.° the ‘strangers’ are summoned to 
the spiritual enterprise, as the restored exiles were 


xh ted by the later prophets to carry through the 


ction of the temple in Jerusalem. 


instance in which the new foundation of the 
kingdom was laid in Zion to supplant the earlier 
Institution of the judgeship established under the 
- Covenant of Sinai. 

And, finally, as an incentive to effort, Peter adds 
this appeal to their sense of honour: ‘You then 
who believe have this honour.’ 

Read thus, the verse yields at once a sense 
pertinent to the situation. It suggests the immense 


2 progress in spiritual apprehension from the days of © 


the psalmists to those of the apostles. And the 

view of duty which it gives has in it a ‘strong 
consolation’ for those who found themselves 

‘strangers in a foreign land in manifold tempta- 
= tions,’ A. THOM. 
Tullibody. 


SSS 


- She Bord’s Supper. 


I ask leave to enter an earnest protest against 
the inaccuracy and the incaution of Mr. Caie’s 
utterances in note on p. go in November 
number. How inaccurate to speak of the Last 
Supper, whether Paschal or not, as having taken 
place on the night defore Christ was betrayed! 
(i Co 11°). How incautious to aver that while 
‘the Synoptic writers declare that Jesus and His 
disciples ate the Passover,’ ‘the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel dec/ares that there was no Passover 
eaten’! The confession of difficulty in reconcil- 
ing statements in the Gospels is one thing; the 
bold assertion of flat contradiction is quite 
another. In striking contrast with the temerity 
of Mr. Caie’s statements, let me quote the late Dr. 
Hanna’s calm and well-weighed words :— 

‘The four evangelists agree in stating that it 
was upon a Sunday, the day after the Jewish 
Sabbath that our Lord rose from the grave, and 
that it was on the day preceding the Sabbath, that 
He was crucified. They ail assign the same events 
to the same days of the week : the last supper to 
Thursday evening ; the crucifixion to Friday ; the 
lying in the tomb to Saturday; the resurrection to 
Sunday. But there is an apparent discrepancy in 
the accounts of the three earlier evangelists, as 
compared with that of St. John, as to the relation of 


Age?-. 
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. t, in v.° all doubt is removed as to the pro- | 
-priety of the undertaking by the authority of the 


these days of the week to the Jewish days of the 
month and of the feast. If we had only the 
narratives of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke 
before us, we must have at once concluded that 
our Lord partook of the Passover Supper at the © 
same time with the Jews. On the other hand, if 
we had only the narrative of St. John before us, 
we should as naturally have concluded that it was 
upon the evening after the crucifixion that the 
Paschal Supper was observed generally by the 
Jews, and that Jesus must have ante-dated His 
observance of it, partaking of it a day before the 
usual one, on the evening of the 13th day of the 
month Nisan. The removal of this discrepancy is 
one of the most difficult problems with which 
harmonists of the Gospels have had to deal, nor is 
there any single question touching the chronology 
of our Saviour’s life upon which more labour and | 
learning have been bestowed. The matter still 
remains in doubt. No doubt whatever exists as 
to the fact that, whether He anticipated the 
ordinary time or not, it was that He might observe 
the Jewish Passover with His disciples, that our 
Lord, on the night of His betrayal, sat down with 
His twelve apostles in the guest-chamber at Jerusa- 
lem’ (Our Lord’s Life on Earth, p. 429). 

At present I add only that to this subject I 
have given much earnest thought, and that it con- 
tinues to engage my attention from time to time. 
If I-ever arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to 
myself, I may ask to be permitted to submit it to 
the judgment of the readers of THE ExposIToRY 


TIMES. 
R. M. SPENCE. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 
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(prayers for the Mead. 
L 


WHETHER such prayers are permissible in the 
English Church must mainly depend upon the 
language of the Prayer- Book as it now stands. 


| Professor Sayce has quoted two passages which 


appear to give sanction to such prayers, the first 
from the Prayer for the Church Militant; the 
second from the Prayer of Oblation. An editorial 
comment follows, dealing with the significance of 
the second quotation. Does then ‘We, and all 
Thy whole Church’ mean, with Professor Sayce, 
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the Church invisible as well as the Church visible, 
or is the editorial conclusion a sound one that ‘all 
Thy whole’ is a ‘mere redundancy ie aie 

In deciding which of these two views is right, 
the greatest possible weight must surely be attached 
to the testimony of one who had so significant a 
share in the work of revision as Bp. John Cosin. 
He clearly makes the phrase refer to those that are 
departed in the faith, as well as to the faithful 
living. His language runs: ‘By all the whole 
Church is to be understood as well those that have 
been here before, and those that shall be hereafter, 
as those that are are now members of it.’? 

Again in his paper, addressed to the Countess 
of Peterborough, on the ‘ Agreements’ in the chief 
points of religion betwixt the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England, he thus expresses him- 
self :— 

‘We are at accord with the Roman Catholics in 
giving thanks to God for them that are departed 
out of this life, in the true faith of Christ’s Catholic 
Church; and in praying to God, that they may 
have a joyful resurrection, and a perfect consum- 
mation of bliss, both in their bodies and souls in 
His eternal kingdom of glory.’? 

This latter extract from Bp. Cosin’s works 
suggests that there is yet another passage in the 
English Prayer-Book which countenances prayers 
for the dead. This occurs in the first of the two 
Collects at the close of the Burial Office. The 
language runs thus: ‘That we, with all those that 
are departed in the true faith of Thy holy Name, 
may have our perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and ever- 
lasting glory.’ The phraseology of the Burial 
Service is so closely linked with that in the Com- 
munion Service that the one becomes reasonably 
interpretative of the other; and if so, Professor 
Sayce’s contention is a true one. 

If these three passages are taken together it is 
plain that the Prayer-Book, even from the stand- 
point of its latest revisions, does countenance 
prayers for the dead ; and if its language exhibits 
a wise hesitancy on the issue, in contrast with the 
rash precision of medizval theology, it is only 
what an examination of the principles of the Re- 
formation at once Catholic and Protestant would 
lead a student to expect. 

1 Bp. Cosin’s Works, vol. v., quoted in Luckock’s Prayers 
for the Dead. 

2 Bp. Cosin’s Works, vol. iv. p. 336, edition of 1851. 
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John Wesley, as is well known, was decisively in 


favour of the permissibility of such prayers. 
B. WHITEFOORD. 
Theological College, Salisbury. 


es 


II. 


In THE Expository Times for December, Pro- 
fessor Sayce states that in the Church of England 
public prayer for the dead is sanctioned by the 
Communion Office; and in proof he quotes from 
the Prayer for the Church Militant. 

But a comparison of the Prayer-Book of 1549 
with that of 1662 shows that prayers for the dead 
were deliberately removed by the Revisers. In this 
particular the final revision is at one with the first 
Puritan revision of 1552. The intention of the 
present Prayer-Book seems to be placed beyond 
doubt by the contrast between the following 
parallel passages :— 

1. In the Prayer for the Church Militant we 
find in 1549: ‘We commend unto Thy mercy, O 
Lord, all other Thy servants which are departed 
hence from us, with the sign of faith, and now do 
rest in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, we 
beseech Thee, Thy mercy and everlasting peace.’ 

In 1662 the corresponding passage runs: ‘ And 
we also bless Thy name for all Thy servants departed 
this life in Thy faith and fear, beseeching Thee to 
give us grace so to follow their good examples that 
with them we may be partakers of Thy heavenly 
kingdom.’ 

2. In the Burial Service in 1549 one of the 
collects contained the words: ‘‘ Grant unto us Thy 
servants that the sins which he committed in this 
world be not imputed unto him, but that he, 
escaping the gates of hell and pains of eternal 
darkness, may ever dwell in the region of light, 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place 
where is no sorrow, sighing, nor heaviness ; and, 
when that dreadful day of the general resurrection 
shall come, make him to rise also with the just and 
righteous, and receive his body again to glory.’ 

In 1662, the words substituted are: ‘We give 
Thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased Thee to 
deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world ; beseeching Thee that it may please 
Thee of Thy gracious goodness shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine elect, and to hasten Thy 
kingdom that we, with all those that are departed 
in the true faith of Thy holy name, may have our 
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_ perfect consummation and bliss in Thine eternal 
_ and everlasting glory.’ 
The words ‘with them,’ in the former passage, 


and ‘with all those’ in the latter, are evidently not’ 


meant as a prayer for them, but imply the assump- 
tion that the faithful dead already are partakers of 
Christ’s kingdom. The prayer is that we may so 
live as to join them there. 

3. Another collect in the Burial Service of 1549 
reads : ‘We meekly beseech Thee that, at the general 
resurrection in the last day, both we and this our 
brother departed, receiving again our bodies and 
rising again in Thy most gracious favour, may with 
all Thine elect saints obtain eternal joy.’ 

_ But in 1662 the words run: ‘We meekly beseech 
‘Thee that at the general resurrection in the last 
day we may be found acceptable in Thy sight.’ 

All other prayers for the dead found in the 
1549 Prayer-Book are entirely omitted from the 
1662 revision. Surely the inference is irresistible 
that the Revisers meant to discountenance all prayer 
for the departed in the public services of the 
Church. 

Private prayers, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
pointed out in his charge, stand on a different 
footing. There is nothing in the Prayer-Book to 
forbid a man to pray anything he wishes in his own 
family or chamber. Here, as in other matters, the 
Church allows liberty, leaving every member to 
the guidance of conscience and the Bible. But 
what is not forbidden to the individual in his own 
home may be inexpedient in public worship; for 
it may then be claimed as the deliberate teaching 
of the Church, and dangerous inferences may be 
drawn. Moreover, what is not forbidden is not 
necessarily sanctioned, but at most left an open 


question. GEorGE G. Brown. 


All Saints Rectory, Colchester. 


III. 


Ler us admit in full the truth of the Editor’s 
appendix to the note by Professor Sayce on this 
subject in THe Exposirory Times for December 
(p. 143). ‘AZ Thy whole Church’ is a mere 
redundancy, and means no more than ‘all Thy 
Church’ or ‘Thy whole Church.’ Obviously, 
it cannot mean any more. Nevertheless, ‘all Thy 
Church’ or ‘Thy whole Church’ cannot mean 
merely ‘a fraction of Thy Church’; and to limit 
the expression to ‘the Church militant here on 


earth’ is to make the whole mean only a part, 
Professor Sayce’s argument remains untouched by 
the Editor’s criticism. Moreover, we have Bishop 
Cosin’s own interpretation of the phrase in ques- 
tion ; and as one of the Revisers, his interpretation 
has authority. He says that by it ‘is to be 
understood, as well those that have been here 
before, and those that shall be hereafter, as those 
that are now members’ of the Church on earth, 

Article XXII., which condemns the invocation 
of saints, does not condemn prayers for the dead, 
and there is evidence in existence to show that 
this omission to prohibit prayers for the dead was 
deliberate. 

What is much more important (because it is a 
consideration which touches those who do not 
accept the authority of the XXXIX. Articles, or 
of the Book of Common Prayer), is the fact that 
the Bible nowhere condemns prayers for the dead. 
My own conviction is that the Bible sanctions 
such prayers. But I do not care to press that. 
The burden of proof rests with those who con- 
demn their fellow-Christians for following the 
ancient and reasonable practice of interceding for 
the departed. Does the Bible sanction such con- 
demnation? Until that has been proved, those 
who pray for the dead are well within their rights 
as Christians. 

The practice is reasonable, because the 
departed are still alive, are not yet perfect, and 
are therefore capable of progress. If they are 
capable of progress, they may be aided in that 
progress by the prayers of the living. To deny 
this seems to come perilously near denying the 
efficacy of prayer altogether. Is there anything 
for which we may pray with better hope of 
success than for the advancement of other souls 
in holiness ? A, PLUMMER. 


Durham. A 
ee 


1 (pet. 4. 21. 


Tovs d: adrov miucrovs eis @edv, Professor Hort calls 
in his newly published lectures a remarkable phrase, 
and he devotes to its explanation several pages. 
‘The remarkable phrase is confined, as he says, 
to two or three of the best documents and a good 
cursive (9) in the Cambridge University Library.’ 
‘The combination of wicrovs with «is is apparently 
without example elsewhere.’ Finally, ‘Av’ avrot 
murrovs is a unique combination. Wherever moreto 


the Baptist (Jn 
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Sia with gen. occurs, the instrumentality ts Auman : 
17), or Apollos and Paul 
Ganong?) ch fn 17%, tov mortevodvT@V dua TOD 
Adyou airay eis epee. The only approximate parallel 
to this parade ts the second clause of Acts 3%, 
H mlots % 80 avrov ae avr (the lame man) 
tiv SAoKAnpiay Tavryy.’ 

Truly, there can be no more significant example 
of the deep neglect under which the New Testa- 
ment treasure of Cambridge, the Codex Canta- 
brigiensis car’ éfoyjv, has suffered hitherto, than 
the latter statement from the pen of the late 
theological glory of Cambridge. When I first 
began to study the Codex Bezz, I was struck by 
the observation that it offers several times the 
combination which Professor Hort calls unique: 
riotis 5a to} Kupiov. Blass gives under this very 
heading in the index of his edition of the Acts 
(p. 326) a reference to 2071, and at 207! he refers to 
188, So did I in my collation of Codex Bezz 
(1896); at 207, after the reading riorw 81d Tod 
Kvplov 7pav "Iycod Xpuorod, I added ‘cf. 188’ ; there 
Codex Bezz has: éBarrifovro, tusrevovtes TH Dew 
Sia TOD 6vdpatos TOD Kupiou npdv “Inood Xpucrov. 

These readings appeared to me, from the very 
outset, so remarkable and original, ‘conversion 
to God, and believe in God ¢hrough Jesus Christ,’ 
that I cannot understand how Professor Weiss passes 
over the second passage with complete silence in 
his recent investigation of Codex D. The former 
is classified by him under the ‘characteristic altera- 
tions of the text in D.’ Was perhaps the copyist of 
D a rationalist, that he changed his text in this 
direction? Lelieve in God through Christ ; cer- 


tainly he has now the support of St. Peter, or 


rather morevew dua rod Kupiov is no longer a 
unique combination in the New Testament. 

In later times we read (Afostolic Constitutions, 
7, 38, ed. Lagarde, p. 222), rots 80 aétod mucredcactv 
eis TOV TOY GAwY Dedv. Es. NESTLE, 

Maulbronn. 


+ 
> 


Textual Criticism in the Service 
of AreBacofoay. 
r. Dt 33% (R.V.)— 


‘For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand.’ 


Dillmann’s note on this passage is an excellent 
specimen of caution. He points out that if we 


follow G. Hoffmann in omitting one of the 
passive participles which exist side by side in 
second line (‘5D and ‘2190), we make the line 
too short. He also, in explaining ‘abundance of | 
the seas’ and ‘treasures of the sands,’ takes care 
not to give too definite an opinion. 

‘The reference is a general one to the proud 
and prosperity which they (Zebulun and Issachar) — 
will gain: from their maritime situation; whether 
more as dealers in the goods brought by merchants, 
or directly by navigation, fishing, and the like, is — 
undetermined. In the latter respect, according to 
the Targum of Jonathan, reference is made to the 
quest of fishes, sponges for baths, purple-fish, and 
purple-dyeing,and with regard to the treasures of the 
sand to the manufacture of glass, on the shore of the __ 
river Belus, south of Acco, and also to the north 
of Acco.’ Dr. Driver commits himself a little 
more, at any rate on the subject of the reference 
to glass-making. But it is very doubtful whether 
there is any reference to the making of glass in 
the Old Testament. Glass no doubt is referred to 
(n°33). But neither Shihor-libnath nor Mis- 
rephoth-maim can furnish the basis of an historical 
theory. Looking now at Dt 33!%, we are struck 
by the improbability that ‘|p and ‘219y should 
both be right. It is true, symmetry forbids us! to 
expunge either of them as a gloss, but these two 
passive participles, side by side, appear suspicious, 
and our suspicion is not lightened, but rather 
increased, by Job 201’, referred to by Dillmann. 
\po” in a suggests that ‘3 may have arisen out 
of pio’, a synonymous word. bin, ‘sand,’ is not 
at first sight suspicious; it would seem to be so 
nicely parallel to D%), But is it really parallel? 
na. means, not ‘the sea,’ but ‘the ocean’; 


but Sin of course means the sand of the shore of 
North Palestine. The (partly) parallel passage in 
Gn 49% gives ni'3X, ‘ships,’ as the parallel to 
nw’, ‘ocean.’ ‘Treasures of ships’ would be a 
very satisfactory substitute for the obscure 
‘treasures of the sand.’ The Septuagint gives kat 
The two last 
words may represent in 22Y, the demerits of 
which as a reading I need not mention. The 
remedy, however, is simple; it is simply to recol- 
lect the habits of scribes and the perils of Hebrew 
texts. Evidently 5m comes from ban; this by 
transposition comes from Sn; nm and 5 being 
phonetically akin were confounded, hence 5m 


7 ls Je 
EMTOPLa Tapadvoy KQTOLKOVYTWY. 


a 


' ses in lieu uf tie? reaesuy bs ened 
read for ‘2p. Thus we get the rendering, 


‘And the treasures of merchants shall they suck’ 
(ie. grow rich upon). 


ap 2S 157272 (R.V.)— 


‘And Saul smote the Amalekites, from Havilah as thou | 


4 goest to Shur, that is before Egypt.’ 


a 


j 


‘And David and his men went up, and made a raid upon 
the Geshurites, and the Girzites, and the Amalekites: for 
those (nations) were the inhabitants of the land, which were 
of old, as thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of Egypt.’ 


All critics have been struck by the difficulties 
of these passages. Wellhausen and Driver find it 
necessary to read ‘from Telam’ (nbw1) - for 
‘from Havilah’ (nbn) and ‘of old’ (ndiyo ). 
The correction of 278 makes it the land, not the 
people to which reference is made. (Telam was 
the place where Saul mustered his forces before 
his Amalekite campaign, 1 S 154.) But Telam 
(Telem, Jos 1574) is hardly the place we 
expect to find in a definition of the geographical 
limits of the Amalekites. Probably enough it was 
near the Amalekites’ border, but the Amalekite 
country could not be said to extend as far asa 
city of Judah, unless, indeed, that city chanced to 
be on a river which formed the boundary, and 
then the Judahite city would not require to be 
mentioned. The latest commentator (Lohr) 
therefore prefers to keep ‘from Havilah’ in 157, 
and to substitute it for ‘from of old’ in 278. 
But this again is not very satisfactory. It implies 
that the writer copied Gn 25!8 in the most 
servile manner, without the vaguest comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of Havilah. Winckler, with 
his usual independence, suggests another way, viz. 
to read in both passages, poiyn, rendering ‘ from 
Olam, which is on the pass of Sur.’! 

It is clear to me that in both passages we should 
read iva Sno, ‘from the Wady Bésor.’ With fine 
insight, Klostermann has restored this in 278; 
only remains to restore itin 15’. The Sn of 155 
is also probably the Wady Bésor, which Saul would 
have to cross to meet the Amalekites on their own 
land. That this correction will at once commend 
itself to an unpractised student, is not to be expected. 
But as he goes deeper in his study of the text, 
he will meet with more and more specimens of the 
same kind of editorial manipulation as that which 

1 Musri, Meluhga, Main, ii. p. 0. 


_ Corpus Boreale FPoeticum. 


has converted ‘from the wddy of Bésér even to the 
_wady of Mizraim’ (or, as in 278, to the land of 


Mizraim) into a misplaced copy of the descrip- 
tion in Gn 2535. 
deal with indistinct and hardly intelligible words, 
and made the best sense of them that they could. 
Hence it comes to pass that many corrections of 
the text which, from a limited point of view, 
appear far-fetched are really more critical 
and more circumspectly made than apparently 
simpler and more plausible ones that do not go 
to the root of the matter, a circumstance referred 
to in a very different field by Professor York 
Powell in the introduction to that fine work, 
The reader will re- 
mark that I have contented myself with saying 
‘the wady of Mizraim.’ I should have preferred 
to say, ‘the wady of Mizrim,’ for I do not believe 
that oy here means ‘Egypt.’ Those who are 
interested in the question, Are there references to 
a second oy in the Old Testament? (already 
raised, in connexion with Winckler’s researches, 


in THe Exposirory Times by Dr. John Taylor), 


will find my own affirmative answer given, and acted 
upon, in the Hebrew edition of /sazah just appear- 
ing in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament 
(p. 140, notes). — 

3. 1K roll (R.V.)— 

‘Great plenty of almug 
(7p? 728). 

With reference to my ‘study’ on this and the 
parallel passages printed in THE ExposiTory TIMEs, 
ix. (1898), pp. 470ff., I may remark that it is 
possible to correct Mp {281 in v1! into 


OMAN ninp> ‘to provide beams for the houses.’ 


That v.12 is not free from corruption has been 
shown by Klostermann; also I think I have 
shown that the almug timber probably did 
not come from India, but either from Elam 
or, not impossibly, from Hermon. ‘That precious 
stones (E.V. for imp? jaN in v.44, Received 
Text), in the common sense of the phrase, 
were obtained in Lebanon or Hermon, is not 
‘Costly stones’ for building may indeed 
have been got there. But the fact observed by a 
critical friend, that in 2 Ch 3°, mp’ jas has 
been written in error for ninpn (also Ay" for 4%) 
shows that it was very possible for 77p and np to 
be confounded, and transposition and corruption 
together will account for the change of mpd 


trees and precious stones’ 


known. 


The editors often had to 


ao es 
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: Nea ae 

DyNIN-NN into mp’ jax. Note that the narrator in | the Chronicler may (in spite i ane é be bie : 
Kings immediately proceeds to speak of the pur- | have understood the ships a ars 4 : eK 
pose to which the almug wood was applied in the | ony ‘28 and not baat (0 a igh ee _ 

temple; the details in v.!! are, it is true, the text of I K 10” has’ suffere _muc ee 
i varied distortion.. But the archeological interest 

eae 292, on aN ‘onyx-stones’ (E.V.). of the passage is such that we are compelled to — 

be ? = ante yiee 


: : noval of 
This does not come in very naturally in the list | use all our scanty resources for the rem 


of building materials, with gold, silver, bronze, eae 
iron, wood. Apparently we should read Dam jv T. K. CHEYNE. 
‘ivory and ebony,’ cf. 1 K ro”. In that passage Oxford. 


- 


Entre Nous. 


Tur Record declares that the volume of University | versity, New York. Since its publication in this 
Sermons by the late Principal Caird of Glasgow, | country last month, by T. & T. Clark, it has been 
which Messrs. Maclehose have lately published, is | discovered by others besides Dr. Dods, and seems 
the finest volume of sermons in modern English. } likely to reach a larger circulation than any recent 
For a moment it allows Dean Church’s Human | American book. 
Life and its Conditions to challenge the pre- 


eminence, but after a moment it decides ‘to rank Our reviewer was surely in haste when he said 
the volume before us even higher than the | that Dr. Llewellyn Davies was the Grand Old Man 
splendid masterpieces of the Anglican divine.’ of Broad Churchism, and that the Broad Church 


movement would die with him, The Broad 
The Bible Society has been much exercised | Church movement is determined not todie. Anew 
over the question of circulating the Revised | society, called the Churchmen’s Union, has just 
Version. The opinion of leading Anglicans and | been formed, with the Rev. A. Boyd Carpenter 
Nonconformists was asked as to whether it would | as chairman, for the express purpose of keeping 
be wise now to circulate the Revised on the same | it alive. And Broad Church doctrine is to be 
footing as the Authorized Version. Archbishops, | attractively commended in the Church Gazette, 
Deans, Canons, and others replied. Three | of which the Rev. W. Routh is editor. 
hundred and sixty-two said Yes; but sixty-six 
said No, and so the decision has been deferred. The Church Gazette has reached its second 
Meantime, translations into other languages are | volume, and even got well on with it. As the 
made from the text underlying the Revised Version, | Record on Nonconformity, and the Church Times 
and from the Revised Version itself, with the | on Roman Catholicism, so the Church Gazette is 


-sanction of the Bible Society, and the complaint | hard on Unitarianism, and tells this story: ‘ Twenty 


is made that the Bible Society grants to natives of | or thirty years ago—so writes a resident—Dr. 
India what it refuses to Englishmen resident there. | Vance Smith, the distinguished Unitarian, was 
pastor of an endowed free chapel in St. Saviour Gate, 
Theology is not dead. It has just given Professor | York. Next door to the building stood the house 
Marcus Dods a sharp shock. He opened a book, } of one of his personal and intimate friends—a 
the title of it, dz Outline of Christian Theology. | man, however, who differed strongly from Dr. 
He opened it ‘with a sigh of weariness and dread.’ | Smith on points of doctrine. It happened that 
He found himself fascinated and enthralled, and | this gentleman kept cocks and hens, which often 
compelled to read on to the last word. made a noise during service. The learned pastor 
objected to these interruptions, and complained of 
them to his friend. He replied, “Tl stop it, 
doctor ; you deny your Master, so I don’t wonder 
you hate to hear the cock crow.”’ 


Professor Dods observes that the interest of the 
book is not in novelty of doctrine. Its author, 
he says, is even severely orthodox in some respects, 
and in the essentials convincingly and enthusias- 
tically orthodox. Its freshness lies in his truth to 


life and reality, and in his unconventionality. Printed by MoRRISON & GIBB LIMITED, Tanfield Works, and 


There is also, he says, a felicitous lightness of sa oak T. Oey George Street, Edin- 

touch, combined with the most powerful grasp urgh. is requested that all literary communications 
; : be add d 

The author is Professor Clarke of Colgate Uni. es to THE Epiror, 12 Clarenden Terrace, 


volume of the new Dictionary of the Bible. 
_ review is intrusted to thirteen scholars, each a 


ceived the Hexateuch to examine. 


Oise Mieriin Journal of Theology for the 
current quarter contains a review of the first 
rie 


specialist in his own department. 


Professor Moore of Andover, well known in this 
country by his incomparable Commentary on 
Judges, opens with an article on the treatment of 
the Hebrew text. He adds some “useful, if 
minute, particulars. Acco is read by the codices 
of the LXX in Jos 19°, and by many scholars 
after Reland’s conjecture in Mic 11; 
Apa (city) 1 K 746 might be mentioned ; and the 
like. Professor Edward Curtis of Yale has re- 
‘The aim ofthe 
writers throughout has been to give facts rather 
than theories, 
destructive, and thus to preserve and emphasize, 
as far as possible, the historical element of the 
Hexateuch, while freely allowing also the ideal or 
There is a sober conservatism 
in their treatment, and yet an unflinching recog- 


under 


to be constructive rather than 


legendary element. 
nition of the demands of scientific scholarship.’ 


The post-exilic writings are examined by Pro- 
fessor Kent of Brown University. He is much 
pleased with Professor Francis Brown’s treatment 
of the Books of Chronicles—‘a thoroughness 
which is as surprising as it is admirable.’ He is 
not so well pleased with Professor Batten on the 

VoL. X.— 6. 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. But these ee 


are at present ‘a storm centre for discussion and — . r 


study,’ and the final ‘word cannot yet be spoken. 


We may add that whatever advance can be | 


recorded 
written will be found in Dr. Barnes’ article on the 
History of Israel. 

But the reviews need not be further followed. 
They are capable, thoroughly honest and search- 
ing. And they have added some things of 


interest. On the other hand, they not only bear 


‘witness to the excellence of the Dictionary, but 


they also afford evidence of the difficulty of attain- 
ing to perfection. The writers of these reviews 
do not all keep within the bounds of their own 
department ; or, rather, departments . unavoidably 
overlap. And then it comes to pass, ¢.g., that one 
reviewer expresses a qualified judgment on 
Forbes Robinson’s ‘Egyptian Versions,’ another 
describes it as ‘a model of thoroughness’ and 


‘the best presentation of the subject in English.’ 


But indeed it is not possible for the most com- 
petent and careful reviewers to avoid mistakes in 
handling a work of such extent. There is an 
instructive review of the Dictionary in the 
current Jewish Quarterly. "Two omissions are 
mentioned in the list of English words treated. 
One is the word ‘ beaten,’ which is used of oil in 
Ex 2720, The phrase occurs elsewhere, but it 


since Professor Batten’s article was — 


ee 


is the expression ‘all to break.’ 
parison,’ says Mr. Jacobs, who signs the review, 


- words of the Psalm are: 


wt 


¢ 42 ' ’ 


isa literal translation always of the Mes and 


_ therefore comes properly under the article OIL, 
not under the English word to ‘beat.’ The other 
‘A cursory com- 


‘shows at once an absence of all explanation of 
the curious form “all to break” in Jg 9°.’ 
Perhaps the word is to blame. Mr. 
Jacobs may have looked only under Break. But 
that is not the important word, and under ALL 
will be found a full explanation of the phrase 


‘cursory’ 


(which is printed in clarendon type to catch even 
the cursory eye), with illustrations from Tindale 
and Sir Thomas More. 


Dr. Abraham Kuyper is a great theologian. 
He is described as the greatest living theologian 
in Holland. Professor Warfield of Princeton 
describes him, indeed, as ‘probably to-day the 
most considerable figure in both political and 
ecclesiastical Holland.’ A translation of Dr. 
Kuyper’s greatest theological work—or at least of 
a portion of it—has been recently published in 
America and England. 
page. 
of his theology. 


It is noticed on another 


But we shall mention a single 
crucial example of his exegesis. And we shall 
remember that theology is built on exegesis, 


It is the quotation in He 10° of Ps 4o%, The 
‘Mine ears hast Thou 
opened’; the words in Hebrews: ‘A body hast 
Thou prepared me.’ There is no doubt that it is 
a quotation, and Dr. Kuyper has no doubt that it 
is a quotation from the Septuagint version of the 
Psalm. The words of the Septuagint version and 
the words in Hebrews are in fact exactly the same 
(copa S€ Karypricw pou). Moreover, Dr. Kuyper 
has no doubt that the Septuagint version, which 
the writer of Hebrews has taken over, is wrong, 
It was once right. Once it was ra, that is, ‘ears,’ 
But Gra, ‘ears,’ got corrupted by some copyist into 
capa, ‘body.’ So the present reading of the 
Septuagint is wrong. Yet its quotation in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not wrong. 


THE PXPOSITORY 1 TIMES. 


Here we shall not speak either of him or | 


7 


the ens oes text, but De Gundersen 
it in the sense of the original Hebrew. Or rather 


for this is Dr. Kuyper’s point, the Holy Ghost, 
who is the author of both passages, quotes the — 
outward form of words with which the Hebrews — 
were familiar, but quotes them in the sense 7 
which He originally intended them to carry. : 
Now Dr. Kuyper thinks this is impossible if the | 
ordinary German or English translation of the — 
‘Mine ears 


That translation is: 
hast Thou pierced.’ It is impossible, he thinks, 
that ‘a body hast Thou prepared me’ can mean 
that, But that is not the right translation. That 
translation, says Dr. Kuyper, is absolutely unten- 


Psalm is right. 


slave to the door-post at once. Therefore, the 
only correct translation is, ‘Mine ears hast Thou 
digged’; and ‘digged’ means “opened’; and so 
the idea is the same in the Psalm and in the 
Epistle, ‘Thou hast prepared me for the service 
of obedience.’ 


And if anyone should wonder why ‘body’ 
put for ‘ears,’ Dr. Kuyper answers that it is so on 
the principle that the whoie may at any time be 
put for the part. ‘If my thumb is hurt, I can use 
three forms of expression: my ¢iwmb is wounded, 
my jfimger is wounded, or my and is hurt. For 
“the preparation of the ear” can be put “the 
preparation of the body,” provided both are 
taken in the physico-symbolical sense of spiritual 
obedience.’ 


Professor Robertson of Glasgow seems to be 
the only opponent of the Higher Criticism of 
the Old Testament whom the critics now count 
worthy of reply. His latest book, Zhe Poetry and 


keligion of the Psalms, is reviewed in the current 
number of the Crztical Review by Canon Driver. 


Canon Driver finds two weaknesses in the 
book, 


conclusions are apt to be in excess of what his 
| premisses justify.’ The other is, that, after all, 


. 


able, because you could not pin doth the ears of a 


<< 


The first is that ‘Professor Robertson’s 7 


we ‘as 


Peat Robertson Smith: 


ns not a ‘of hans wi th the 

Ss i moderate criticism. Professor 
on "believes that we possess pre-exilic 
So do moderate critics. He does not 


holds that there is nothing to hinder David from 


having been a Psalmist. Canon Driver quotes 
‘We have every right, 
therefore, to conclude that the talents of Israel’s 
most gifted singer were not withheld from the 
service of Jehovah,’ and calls that ‘a sentence 
which might have been written as Professor 


Robertson himself.’ 


Between the moderate critic (and Canon 
Driver is a moderate critic) and the opponent 
of criticism there is therefore no gulf fixed. 
There is scarcely even a river to cross. 
haps Professor Robertson would seek no more 
than to restrain the moderate critic from be- 
coming advanced. 
ready to recognize the courtesy as well as the 
scholarship of the effort. 


And Professor Driver is 


In the long list of Old Testament names 
there is none that carries so strong an interest 
Ttis 
therefore probable that those who have first 
Driver’s the Critical 
Review will turn next to Mr. Eaton’s admirable 
Ernst Sellin’s Serubbabel, They 
will certainly not be disappointed. 


at present as the name of Zerubbabel. 
read Canon article in 


account of Dr. 


Dr. Sellin, who is Professor of Evangelical 
Theology in Wien, has adopted in the main 
the views of Kosters regarding the post-exilic 
history. For he finds that the current interpreta- 
tion of that history leaves three questions un- 
answered, It does not explain how it came about 
that the exiles who returned in 538-536 B.c., who 
had neither a law nor a hierarchy, gave birth to 
the legal community of Ezra and Nehemiah. It 
does not explain why so many of the Psalmists 
despair of everything earthly, and sometimes 


} almost of the mercy of God, while the con- 
_temporaries of Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah 
look joyously and hopefully into the future. 


- fully in the common river-bed of Judaism. 


Per- | 


| too old a story now. 


And 
it ‘does not explain how two such heterogeneous 
streams as legalism and heart piety flow peace- 


To these questions Dr. Sellin finds an answer 


in the new interpretation of the history. To all 
three questions he finds one answer. It is that ‘ 
under the influence of Haggai and Zechariah the 
people took Zerubbabel and made him king, but 
the Persians came and dethroned him, and he 
died a cruel death. The establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom under Zerubbabel was the 
occasion of all the religious joy and expectation. 
His overthrow was the cause of all the despair, 


and the open door for the entrance of legal h 
worship. = 
Now Dr. Sellin admits that neither of Zerub- 


babel’s enthronement nor of his overthrow is there © 
a jot of direct historical evidence. But there is 
indirect evidence even in the Books of Ezra - 
and Nehemiah. The Persians, contrary to their 
principle, removed the governorship of Judea 
from the royal house of David, so that Zerub- 
babel was the last of David’s line. Was that not 
the result of rebellion? Again, when Hanani 
went to Shushan the palace to find Nehemiah, 
he said that the wall of Jerusalem was broken 
down (Neh 1°). What wall was that? Not the 
original wall when Jerusalem was destroyed by 
the Babylonians 150 years before, for that was 
Nor any wall built by Ezra, 
for Nehemiah’s first visit to Jerusalem was prior 
to that of Ezra. It must be a wall that Zerub- 
babel had built about the time they made him 
king. Then there is the letter of Rehum to the 
king of Persia. It is inserted in a wrong place 
(Ezr 4“), but it is genuine, and cannot refer to 
any wall but one that was recently built. But 


| the strongest arguments that Dr. Sellin produces 


are taken from the state of depression in which 
the community were found by Ezra and Nehemiah. 


- some calamity. The prophets were discredited. 
And the Messianic expectation was so feeble 


| broad flash of light. 


both in Providence and in prophecy. 


Isaiah rises superior to this despair. 


a6 Sie ‘ 
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ere was a kind of temple, but it had suffered 


that the Priests’ Code, introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, easily took its place. 


But across this darkness Dr. Sellin sees one 
In the midst of the nation’s 
despair one religious genius retained his faith 


called Deutero-Isaiah, since we have nothing better 
to call him by. Deutero-Isaiah, Dr. Sellin believes, 
is the author of Is 40-55, and these chapters 
were written in Jerusalem after the Exile. Such 
passages as speak of the deliverance through Cyrus 
as still future are quotations from earlier prophecies 
of his own, and inserted here for a purpose. He 
wrote his great book between 515 and 500 B.c., 
that is, after the overthrow of the Zerubbabel 
Messianic monarchy, in order to comfort the 
people. 


And the great comfort that he administers is in 
revealing the Servant of the Lord. Who is this 
Servant of the Lord? So far as he is not the 
people, says Dr. Sellin, but a definite individual, 
he is none other than Zerubbabel. ‘Through the 
overthrow of Zerubbabel all their hopes seemed 
blasted. It was the sharpest crisis through which 
the religion of Israel had passed. But Deutero- 
His watch- 
the vocation of the Servant is not ended ; 
he lives, he triumphs, he is the bearer of a covenant 
between God and His people that will never pass 
away ; because of his wounds Israel is healed; he 


word is: 


, will see an innumerable seed ; he will also enlighten 


the Gentiles, and will call them into his kingdom.’ 


The opening article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
January is written by Professor Edward L. Curtis 
of Yale. Its title is ‘The Outlook in Theology,’ 
There is no surprise that such an article should be 
written by Professor Curtis, and we express no 
surprise that it has a place in the Bid/fotheca Sacra. 


He is. 


| its historical and scientific contents. 


| the matter of composition. 


_ Professor Curtis surveys ay Sencie: field. 
he considers the general state of the Church 
‘Sometimes,” he says, ‘old forms of belief become 


incorporated into the very structure of a denomina- * 
tion, so that a future growth in the knowledge and + ; 
wisdom of God is apparently denied to its member- _ 


ship.” It has so fallen out, he believes, with the — 


Greek and Roman Churches. 
these Churches have ceased to make any real con- 
tribution to religious thought. 
he fears, with the Presbyterian Church of America. 
He trusts it will never so fall out with his own 


Congregational body. 


Then he comes to the Bible. Professor Curtis 
is one of the most accomplished Old Testament 
students in America. He knows intimately what 
the scholarship of a hundred years has been doing. 
with the Bible. Its work is nearly finished for 
the present, he believes. And he says that ‘the 
general verdict of the Higher Criticism respecting 
the Old Testament will stand.’ 
school appears to him a dissolving force. It pro- 
The Bible 


dictionaries, and even the commentaries, issued 


duces no commanding literature. 


by leading publishers of scholarly, religious litera- 
And the attacks 
which some archzologists have made upon special 


ture, present the new views. 


points have come to nothing—their own recon- 
of Old Testament history being 
fundamentally the same as those of the Higher 
Criticism. 


‘structions 


The result is twofold. The Old Testament is 
reduced to the level of other ancient writings in 
respect both of its formal composition and also of 
But it is 
lifted far above them—is ‘incomparably removed 
from them,’ says Professor Curtis—as a record of 
Divine revelation and a promise of redemption. 
Henceforth there will be less attention given to 
Attention will be 
fixed upon the revelation and the promise. The 
Higher Criticism will give place to what has 


' happily been called the Highest Criticism, which 


He believes that be 4 


The opposing. 


It is so falling out, } 


Cae a 


With the New Tesearent it is otherwise. Criti- 
cism has still some work to do there, Controversy 
will continue for a time. Then it will be found 


- Christ, but especially the opening chapters of 
_ St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels and of the 
Acts, which are less certainly historical than the 
rest. But after that, the Higher Criticism of the 
New Testament will again give place to its Highest 
Criticism, and its Divine message will be more 
distinctively and comprehensively revealed. That 
work has indeed begun already. 
Highest Criticism has found in the New Testa- 
ment a gospel for society as well as for the indi- 
vidual. 


“ 
nae 


But what of Protestant Christianity? Professor 
Curtis says that the results of Biblical Criticism 
are radical and revolutionary. They have de- 
stroyed the infallibility of both the Old Testament 
and the New. Is not Protestant Christianity 

built upon an infallible Bible? Professor Curtis 
does not think so. ‘The Bible, and the Bible 
only, the religion of Protestantism,’ is true, but it 
must be understood. Orthodoxy has recently 
misunderstood it, and a whole chain of reasoning 
The 


miracle has been taken as the foremost evidence 


has been built on the misunderstanding. 


of revelation, especially the miracle of the resur- 
rection. By the resurrection Jesus is proved 
Divine. Then Jesus.authenticates the Old Testa- 
ment by quoting it. He also authenticates the 
New Testament by the promise of the Spirit to 
the apostles. And when the apostles have spoken, 
the New Testament is complete. Accordingly, 
says recent orthodoxy, within the Bible thus 
authenticated, we find certain doctrines, —the 
Trinity, the Deity of Christ, justification by faith,— 


and we accept them because they are there. 


But that is not the meaning of ‘the Bible, and 
the Bible only, the religion of Protestantism.’ 


witness to religious truth is the testimony of 1 
Holy Spirit. 
Protestant, Professor Robertson Smith, ‘why I ‘ 
_ receive Scripture as the Word of God, and as the 
only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with — 
the Fathers of the Protestant Church, Because the 7 


that there are portions, even of the sayings of 


Already the | 


association and started a newspaper. 


And that is not the older Protestant positi 
The older Protestant position is that the prim 


‘If I am asked,’ said that gr 


Bible is the only record of the redeeming love of 
God ; because in the Bible alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and declar- 


ing to us in Him His will for our salvation; and 


this record I know to be true by the witness of 
His Spirit in my heart, whereby I am assured that 


none other than God Himself is able to speak 


such words unto my soul.’ That is what is meant 
by ‘the Bible, and the Bible only, the religion of 
the Protestant.’ 


It is his religion, because it is his only perfect 


tule of faith and life. But it is not the only 
source of revelation. Professor Curtis refers to 
Dr. Clarke’s recent Outline of Christian Theology, 


and quotes the statement, ‘The phenomena of — 


nature make a real contribution to the knowledge 
of God, and theology must learn from them.’ 
And he is bold to add that Christian revelation 
did not close with the New Testament canon, 
but is proceeding to-day. The revelation in 
Christ is known to us historically from the New 
Testament alone. But it is perpetually renewed 
It is illuminated by the Spirit of God 
shining in our hearts. It is progressively amplified. 
It is adapted to new times and new conditions. 


to us. 


‘Christians in every 
may say, “God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined into our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.”’ 


It must not be said that the Broad Church is 
dead. It must not be said that it is on its death- 
bed. In England it has formed itself into an 
In Scotland, 


generation trusting in God | 


Ks £ 
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just a little later, it has done the same. 


Church Union; its organ is Saint Andrew. The 


‘at its second annual conference may be read with 


THE EXPOSIT 


- 


The 


association in Scotland is called the National 


second number of Saint Andrew has just appeared. 
It contains a verbatim report of the proceedings 
at the second annual conference of the National 
Church Union. 


The proceedings of the National Church Union 
steady interest and scarce a touch of pain. It was 
felt by some of the members that the chairman, 
who was the Rev. Dr. Glasse of Old Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, went out of his way to crack up the 
High Church movement. It must surely have 
been felt by many that the Rev. J. Murray, M.A., 
of Kilmalcolm, had set out on an impossible enter- 
prise when he sought to show that Christianity 
But 
Dr. Glasse explained his own position, and said 


would do quite well without the miraculous. 


that he ‘never for a single moment cracked up 
High Churchism against Broad Churchism, but 
wanted to point out that the Society took up a 
tolerant attitude.’ 


And Mr. Murray was so harm- 
less when he remained general, and so incredible 
when he became particular, that his paper passed. 
And so the meeting dispersed with a sense that 
the Church was not conscious of its full obligation 
to the children—the Rev. David Watson’s paper 
made that clear; and that textual criticism had 
something very disturbing to say about the Lord’s 
Supper—Professor Menzies of St. Andrews made 
that clear. 


Professor Menzies said that his paper was in- 
tended to be a report of the great discussion that 
is going on in Germany about the Lord’s Supper. 
The discussion started in 1891, with a paper by 
Professor Harnack in the Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen. Harnack produced evidence from some 
obscure sects and even from Justin Martyr, a 
representative of the practice at Rome in the 
middle of the second century, that in the celebra- 


tion of the Supper in the early Church water was | 
sometimes substituted for wine; 


and he argued | 


Dither lcavenons or ee cen bre 
would do, and ans wine or water. wa 


Fuctance. 


The argument was at once attacked. 
not denied that certain sects used water for wine, 


Tt was 


nor even that such a usage could be traced for © 


several centuries. But this was not considered _ 
sufficient to prove that wine or water was a matter 


of indifference either to the Church or to Christ. 4 
Harnack’s views on that point are not likely, — 


says Professor Menzies, to prevail. 


That, however, was but the starting-point for 
a discussion of deeper consequence and wider 
range. What did our Lord say, and what did 
He do on that night in which He was betrayed ? 
The whole question arose as to the accuracy of 
the varying narratives and their relation to one 
another. Professor Menzies gave a translation 
of the narratives, and we had better reproduce 


it here. 
MarK xiv. 22-25. 

And as they were eating, He took a loaf and said the 
blessing, and broke it and gave it to them, and said, Take, 
this is My body. And He took a cup and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, and they all drank of it. And He 
said to them, This is My covenant-blood, which is shed 
for many. Verily I say to you, I will never drink again 
of the fruit of the vine till that day when I drink it 
new in the kingdom of God. 


MATT. xxvi. 26-20. 


And as they were eating, Jesus took a loaf and said 
the blessing, and broke it and gave it to His disciples, 
and said, Take, eat, this is My body. And He took 
a cup and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink of it, all of you; for this is My covenant-blood, 
But I 
tell you I will not drink henceforward of this fruit of 
the vine, till that day when I drink it with yon new in 
the kingdom of My Father. 


which is shed for many, for forgiveness of sins. 


St. PAuL (1 Cor, xi. 23-25), 


For I received from the Lord, what I also delivered 
to you, that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which He 
was given up, took a loaf, and after giving thanks, broke 
it, and said, This is My body, which is for you: this do 
in remembrance of Me. In the same way also the cup 
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way after supper, saying, 
in My blood, poured out for you. 


LUKE xxii. bes. 

(a) In Codex D (Cantabrigiensis). 

Ay And He took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
Take this, divide it among yourselves; (18) for I say to 
you, from henceforth I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine till the kingdom of God come, (19) And he took 
a loaf and gave thanks, and broke it, and gave it to them, 
saying, This is My body. 


(6) In the Vatican Codex B. 


(17) And He took a cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
Take this and divide it among yourselves. (18) For I 
say to you, I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine till the kingdom of God come. (19) And He 
took a loaf and gave thanks, and broke it, and gave it 
to them, saying, This is My body, which is given for you; 


this do in remembrance of Me. And the cup in the same 


This cup, the new covenant 


Well, the first question is, ‘Have we hete four 
Westcott and Hort 
depart for once from their beloved Vatican and 
follow the Cambridge Codex D. According to 
Codex D, St. Luke has practically no account of 
the institution of the Supper. 
who believes in Codex D, says quite plainly that 
it has been omitted by St. Luke, just as it 
has been omitted by St. John. Thus we have 
But the weight of authority in 


accounts or only three? 


Professor Blass, 


only three. 
Germany has gone the other way. 
the end of ver. 19 and all ver. 20, as we find them 
in our Authorized Version, ought to stand. And 


so we have four different narratives after all. 


Now when these four different accounts are 
placed together they are seen to fall into two 
groups. St. Matthew and St. Mark agree together 
against St. Luke and St. Paul. The first two say, 


‘This is My body,’ the second two add ‘which is | 


for you.’ To the word ‘covenant’ in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, St. Luke and St. Paul add the ad- 
jective ‘new.’ They also add the sentence, ‘This 
do in remembrance of Me,’ and they say that the new 
covenant is ‘in’ or ‘by means of’ Christ’s blood. 


- | together, it is clear that St. Paul is the 
| and Professor Menzies thinks it probable th 
_ Luke is dependent upon St. Paul. 
true, has the phrase ‘shed for you,’ which is not 
But it comes somewhat 
- awkwardly into the grammar of the sentence, and _ 
The 
In any*case, St. 
Luke can hardly be independent of the narrative — 
in First Corinthians, which was written so much 
Then Professor Menzies believes that — 


> 


| comes also. 


Se tac it 


‘given by St. Paul. 


may have crept in from the other Gospels. 
Sinaitic Syriac version omits it. 


earlier. 
St. Mark’s account is the original of St. Matthew’s. 


And so we have but two accounts finally to com- | 


pare, a short and simple narrative in St. Mark, 
and a larger, 
St. Paul. 


more elaborate narrative from 


Professor Menzies ventures to compare these 
two narratives carefully. The first question is, 
Where did St. Paul obtain his narrative? He-says 
he received it from the Lord. Professor Menzies 
does not understand that to mean that it came to 
him as a direct revelation. It means, he thinks, 
that the apostle claims more for it than his own 
personal authority, that it is a tradition which he 
possesses in common with the Christians of the 
older Churches. The Lord was its ultimate 
source, but the channel may have been the 


_ apostles, especially St. Peter, whom he knew best. 
It is held that | 


And it is from St. Peter that St. Mark’s account 
For the saying of Papias that St. 
Mark wrote down St. Peter’s recollections is 
meeting with much acceptance now. Whereupon 
we find ourselves in this position. The oldest 
and most independent accounts of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper may both be traced to the 


| reminiscences of St. Peter. 


So the great differences between the narratives 
of St. Mark and 1 Corinthians are due to the 
master-mind of St. Paul. ‘St. Mark is a his- 
torian who deals in carefully treasured remin- 


iscence. He does not compose freely, but repro- 


* 
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~ duces materials furnished to him in various ways, 


adding to them, no doubt, in many passages, some 


arrangement and colour of his own, but in the 


passage before us giving surely the exact words of 


his source. St. Paul, on the other hand, comes 
before us as a Church statesman, who has practical 


_ ends to serve in the Churches he has founded, and 


4 


here, but he omits the word 


who holds very strongly a doctrine which he 
regards as the one and only gospel.’ St. Paul, 
therefore, makes certain changes on the original 
tradition. ‘The changes are made in the line of 
his doctrine, and in the interests of a fuller church 
The words ‘took,’ ‘ blessed,’ ‘ broke’ are 
‘gave’; for the 


service. 


worshippers are not required to carry their 
thoughts back to the Galilean disciples. ‘A 
cup’ is changed into ‘the cup,’ and it is placed 
after supper, for it is no longer a part of the 
common meal, but a separate religious rite. More 
important, ‘Take, this is My body’ becomes ‘ This 
is My body for you,’ a doctrinal change in accord- 
ance with ‘my gospel.’ And most important of 
all, the words ‘This do in remembrance of Me’ 
are added, whereby the simple family meal of St. 
Mark, in which no repetition or commemoration 
was thought of, is converted into a memorial 
observance on the part of the Christian Church 
after the pattern of the Passover. 


Professor Menzies does not say that h 


family meal of St. Mark into the Lord’s Supper. — 
He says it is the view that has found best support — : 
in Germany, and he quotes Weizsacker, Jiilicher, 
and Spitta in its favour. He says that it is a view 
surrounded with great difficulties, and that he has — 
not yet determined to adopt it. But he says that 
in any case this controversy will never have any — 
influence on the celebration of the Lord’s Supper _ 
in our Churches. ‘Whether the Lord founded the _ 
ordinance consciously or unconsciously, whether 
the words, “Do this in remembrance of Me,” . 
proceeded first from Jesus on earth or from Christ 
in heaven, He is the founder of the ordinance, and 
we shall use these words.’ _ ' 


But he also says that inasmuch as the New 
Testament lays down no strict ritual of the Lord’s 
Supper, those Christians who appeal to the New 
Testament as the standard of their religion, ‘are 
free themselves, and must allow liberty to others, 
to connect with the acts done in the ordinance 
such views and doctrines as appear to them most 
true and most in accordance with the spirit of 
their Master, so long as due regard is paid to 
reverence and order and charity.’ 


Br. Metavel on Jmmortality. 


By THE Rey. Frank Batiarp, M.A., B.Sc., Hutt. 


Ir one should rush to interfere between two such 
disputants as Dr. Beet and Dr. Petavel, there would 
‘appear just cause for indictment on the ground of 
presumption. Inasmuch, however, as the letter 
addressed by the latter to the former was avowedly 
an ‘open’ one, it may be assumed that every 
Christian teacher at least was also desired to 
ponder its contents. I trust, therefore, that no 
apology is necessary for venturing to differ from 
some of the findings of the esteemed Continental 
divine who thus publicly asks an English professor 
to go ‘one step further.’ So many backward 


steps seem to some of us necessary, before Dr. 
Petavel’s standpoint could be reached, that just 
now, when many and vigorous attempts are being 
made to revive a heresy which the consensus of 
Christendom long ago dismissed as unworthy, any 
one may be forgiven a sincere attempt to contri- 
bute to truth upon a question of such grave 
Importance. 

The whole question of Conditional Immortality 
is confessedly too vast to be taken in hand in a 
few pages of a magazine. So inevitable was the 
reaction in the popular mind from the ghastly 


ound rel ef roe des fire AS cee! of toe s 
tk side in the doctrine of ‘Life in Christ’ as 
erpreted by Conditionalism. I have the greatest 


* sympathy with such reaction, having felt it intensely | 


myself years ago. It is only because close and 
‘prolonged examination proved the fair promise to 
be but a mocking mirage, leading to a drearier 
desert of contradiction and despair, that I am 
constrained to utter my respectful but profound 
amazement at the total surrender of his case against 
Conditionalism by one of our best known exegetes. 
_ When Dr. Beet avows, ‘I do not find, either within 
4 or without the Bible, any clear disproof of, or 


serious objection to, Dr. Petavel’s teaching,’ I can 
scarcely credit the sight of my own eyes. To 
‘many minds the ‘serious objection’ to Dr. Petavel’s 
teaching is emphatically twofold. (1) The absence 
of positive proof, as Dr. Beet rightly says. But 
when he concedes with this the absence also of 

_ disproof, he appears to me to overlook the most 
influential of all reasons for declining Conditional- 
ism, viz.: (2) the presence of disproof so manifest 
and weighty, that, in spite of the estimable names 
which cluster around the doctrine of Mr. White, 
and the sincere vigour of the propaganda now 
proceeding on its behalf, it remains an insoluble 
problem how any trained Christian intelligence 
can for a moment entertain it. 

I must ask pardon for suggesting that the posi- 
tion of Dr. Beet in his reply is not logically de- 
fensible. He has found in the Bible ‘no serious 
objection to Dr. Petavel’s teaching,’ and yet, ‘on 
these matters the Scriptures as I read them give 
no decisive judgment.’ I fancy this will not 
satisfy Dr. Petavel. For it is the very soul of 
his ‘teaching’ that the Scriptures do give a 
“decisive judgment,’ and that on behalf of final 
annihilation. Surely it is a serious objection to 
refuse to acknowledge the main contention of an 
opponent. At all events here, in a few words, 
without pretending to embark upon the whole 
theme of Conditionalism as represented by its 
recent advocates, I wish to express my serious 
objections to some of the statements and attitudes 
adopted by the esteemed Professor who calls upon 
us to follow him in the direction indicated in his 
‘open letter.’ 


es which ormed a teete hase of) evan- | 
sr pti tn the ast beg that one | 


sinner is advancing by a slow and funereal march = 


cease to be.’ 


| of quality. 


On = 400, rere of this magazine ea Tune Yy 
are told that ‘separated from the source of life, the | 


towards eternal death,’ that is, ‘deprived of essen- 
tial immortality, the soul cannot but eventually 
This is said, moreover, to be a ‘main 
distinction’ between ‘the essential immortality of 
the soul and the ultimate extinction of the lost.’ 
It is difficult to appreciate. Assuming the writer’s 
perfect knowledge of English, it rather concedes 
the main point at issue. For we cannot conceive 
of any man’s being ‘deprived’ of what he did not 
already possess. Whence it must follow that the 
sinner was in possession of ‘essential immortality,’ 
and was only deprived of it, as Washington was | 
deprived of his hatchet, for his persistent sinful- 
ness. But it would certainly seem to be the 
affirmation of the writer everywhere else, that a — 
sinful man does not possess essential immortality. 
Which of these avowals is true? If the sinner is’ 
not ‘essentially immortal,’ (the word ‘essential’ is 
not mine) then he cannot, even gradually, be ‘de- 
prived’ of immortality. If, however, he can be 
deprived of it, then he already possesses it, in spite 
of his ‘sinfulness. It will require a powerful 
microscope to discover the distinction between 
such loss of essential immortality and ultimate 
extinction. 

But these words demand further consideration, 
for they are fairly typical of Conditional fallacies. 
‘Separated from the source of life, the sinner 
slowly advances towards eternal death.’ It is 
necessary to know what we mean. What ‘life’ 
this, and what ‘death’? What ‘separation’ is 
involved, and what does this ‘slow march’ be- 
token? Such questions must be plainly asked 
and definitely answered. That this ‘life’ cannot 
be physical existence is manifest. The sinner is 
no more separated from God, as the Author of his 
being, than the saint. If, however, we are here to 
understand spiritual life, as distinct from physical 
existence, then also the death to which its loss 
leads, must similarly be spiritual death, To call 
it ‘eternal,’ and signify thereby the extinction of 
being, is a pure feditio principiz. Spiritual life is a 
quality of soul; personal extinction is the cessation 
of a quantity of consciousness, utterly irrespective 
It is therefore necessarily fallacious to 
argue from the one to the other. 


Yet again. How can one who is ‘separated 


_ from the source of life’ advance in any direction? 
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_ by metaphors. 
‘river cannot but dry up; separated from the tree 
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If he be separated from life, he is dead. If he be 
living enough to ‘advance,’ then he is not separated 
from life, That he should be already separated 
from the source of life, and yet only gradually and 
eventually cease to be, is one of the illogical 
assumptions with which Conditionalism abounds. 
‘It is only a question of time,’ says Dr. Petavel. 
But it will require a longer time than even eternity 
supplies, to develop cessation of being out of that 
spiritual depravity the very essence of which is 
persistence in the misuse of being. _ 
Dr. Petavel endeavours to prove his contention 
‘Separated from its source the 


the branch cannot but wither: both the river and 
the branch are gradually brought to nought.’ Now 
on the next page Dr. Petavel strongly objects to Dr. 
Beet’s metaphor of a ‘ruin’—‘ because it is inade- 
quate, being taken from the domain of architecture, 
while man belongs to the organic and spiritual 
world.’ May we ask, then, if a river belongs to the 
organic world, or a tree to the spiritual? If not, then 
these metaphors of Dr. Petavel are quite as ‘ unsafe 
and inadequate’ as he insists that of a ruin to be. 
On p. 409, again, second column, Dr. Petavel 
affirms that a ‘ possibly indefinite perpetuation of the 
existence’ of human souls is ‘against the positive 
teaching of the New Testament.’ He adds that, 
‘according to the explicit declarations of the 
Apostle Paul, God only is immortal (1 Ti 616, Ro 
17)? Is this, however, either what Paul said, or 
what he meant, in these passages? I submit that 
itis not. In 1 Ti 6! 6 povos éxywy dbavaciay is not 
adequately rendered by ‘God only is immortal.’ 
Nor is the inference at all warranted that because 
God only hath immortality, therefore men are only 
mortal. That this is a definite fallacy of the 
consequent, may be learnt even from the preceding 
verse, where the apostle speaks of God as 6 pdvos 


Ovvdorns. That no man is or can be a ‘ potentate,’ 


would be just as fair an'inference as Dr. Petavel’s. 
Again, in Ro 175 d@dprov warrants no inference as 
to the exclusion of human immortality by reason 
of the Divine. The ‘likeness of an image of cor- 
tuptible man’ rather, by contrast, suggests the 
‘let us make man in our image, after our likeness’ of 
Gn 1°86, But if Dr. Petavel will have it that apbaptov 
means simply possessed of everlasting existence, I 
must remind him that then Conditionalism is flatly 
contradicted by the Apostle Paul in r Co Tee 
where he affirms that the dead shall be raised 
apdpro.. How universal is the resurrection in- 
tended, we learn unmistakably, not only from the 
apostle in the context, but also from Christ’s own 
words in Jn 578, 

The statement that in 1 Jn 2/7 the Greek word 
pever ‘brings out nothing but the ontological 
notion of duration, in contradistinction with a 
blessedness which is only an attribute or a char- 
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Testament teaching. This attempt to reduce thi 


acteristic of that endless existence,’ 1s 
assertion all too typical of Conditional metho 
unwarranted by the text, unsupported by the co 
text, and contradicted by the whole trend of N 


robust antithesis of the apostle to a mere skeleto 
of continued colourless existence, is sufficiently 
rebuked by the employment of the same term In 
the same chapter, as well as in other places. Into | 
the use, for instance, of this term peve in vivre 

read the sense ; ‘ Nothing but the ontological notion 
of duration,’ and what is left us of the “maturest — 
thought’ of the New Testament? Apply the 
same to the next chapter, vv. }-17-4, or to such 
passages as Jn 14!%17 and 1541, etc. It is a 
strange gospel indeed which has to establish itself 
upon the mere shells of benedictions which are 
essentially rich and full. ; 

In the next paragraph we find a still more mis- 
leading assertion. It is certainly well that we 
should have from Conditionalism the acknowledg- 
ment that ‘no doubt the only immortal God can 
render imperishable anyone or anything He pleases,’ 
but I scarcely know how respectfully to characterize 
what follows. ‘The writers of the New Testament 
have taken express care to limit His promise of 
doing so to those who “seek immortality.”’ The 
calm question-begging tone of this is only equalled 
by the falsity of the exegesis. That the writer well 
knows the Greek term in Ro 27, we may, of course, 
assume. Is, then, Dr. Petavel prepared to assert 
that the éf6apoiay found here, is neither more nor 
less than a synonym for the d0avaciay of 1 Ti 616? 
If so, let us try it in Ep 674, where the same word 
occurs. ‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in ’—everlasting existence! Even the 
old version ‘sincerity ’was better than that, but the 
Revised more exactly renders ‘uncorruptness.’ 
Are we reminded of 1 Co 15? J am most willing 
that the word should there be faithfully interpreted 
by the total manifest meaning of the apostle in 
vy.°>-52, But if Conditionalism insists that ‘it is 
raised in incorruption’ means simply imperishable, 
seeing that ‘immortality’ is asserted as the rendering 
in Ro 2’, I can but point out once more that this 
settles the whole case against the Conditionalist, 
inasmuch as a few verses below we are categorically 
told that the dead, ze. ‘all that are in the tombs,’ 
shall be raised—‘ immortal.’ That, therefore, ends 
the controversy. 

However, in order to do utmost justice to Dr. 
Petavel, let us proceed. The next passage re- 
ferred tois 2 P 14. Here again we are definitely 
given to understand that to ‘become partakers of 
the Divine nature’ is to become immortal. But 
why does Conditionalism quote the first half of a 
sentence to suit its purpose, and leave unnoticed 
the other half, which is not only inseparable but 
manifestly intended by the writer to make clear 
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meant by the former half? ‘Having 
from the corruption which is in the world 
_ Can any words of human speech show 


ral and spiritual quality, and not at all of dura- 
n of existence? Nothing would be easier than 
_to confirm this from the rest of the New Testa- 


ment. But it is surely superfluous to show that 
_ the likeness to their Master which Christians are 


ever urged to cultivate, is likeness in character, not 
continuation in being. I affirm deliberately that 
there is not one single passage which can honestly 
be interpreted as meaning the latter, whilst we all 
know that the ‘new creation,’ with its accompany- 
ing spiritual change, is insisted on everywhere. 

Again, p. 410, ‘ All other beings are subject to 
the universal law of decay.’ By way of illustrating 
this, we are reminded that it is said of the heavens, 
‘They shall perish, they shall wax old as a gar- 
ment.’ If, however, the thought of the writer here 
was that ‘perish’ simply meant annihilation, it is 
hard to see how that which was annihilated could 
at the same time ‘wax old.’ Moreover, seeing 
how emphatically the metaphor of a ‘ruin’ has 
just been rejected by Dr. Petavel, it is somewhat 
remarkable to find him endeavouring to substan- 
tiate the annihilation of human souls by appéal to 
‘architectural ruins.’ The truth of the case is, 
that neither the heavens nor architectural ruins 
yield any fair analogy to human souls. Whilst as 
to ‘all other beings,’ the Bible contains no hint 
whatever of any comparison of them to men. So 
far as that moral and spiritual world with which 
the Bible deals is concerned, there might as well 
“be no ‘other beings’ at all. To say, therefore, 
that ‘human souls are not exempt from the opera- 
tion of this universal and invincible law of decay’ 
is after all only sheer assertion of the thing to be 
proved, under the guise of a false analogy. 

Again, we are told that ‘their ultimate extinc- 
tion must be hastened if they are left to be preyed 
upon by sin as by a deadly disease.’ Here once 
more it is quietly assumed that sin is an ontolog- 
ical disease affecting the quantity of a man’s being, 
whereas everywhere in Scripture it is regarded as 
a spiritual malady degrading its quality. This 
might suit the modern materialist whose creed is 
‘Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke,’ but it is in no 
sense Christian. 

‘Considering the universal law of decay, want of 
proof as to immortality is presumptive evidence 
of ultimate annihilation.’ This ‘want of proof,’ 
again, is simple assertion. It may be perfectly 
sincere on Dr. Petavel’s part, but why should he 
thus. sweepingly assume that, e¢.g., all that Dr. 
Welldon has just written is absolutely false and 
worthless? To say nothing of the deep and strong 
convictions of scholars and thinkers throughout 
Christendom who cannot be quoted for number. 


unequivocally that the writer was thinking of. 


’ . ‘ 


But about this ‘universal law of decay,’ which we — 


have seen is only by false analogy universal enough 


to include the human soul? Decay of what? If 


sin be decay at all, it is, according to Scripture, 
moral and spiritual decay. By what right does 
Dr. Petavel represent such as gradual diminution 
in the quantity of being? 


him to justify an assumption which is contrary 
alike to logic and to Scripture. 

A little lower down on the same page (411, first 
column) we read : ‘Its remains are no more a struc- 
ture than the ashes of a bank-note that has been 
entirely burnt up are a bank-note. 
from the metaphor to the human relics, of which it 
is a symbol, what is there in the nature of things 


to prevent their ruin from becoming similarly the 


end of their existence?’ I answer, in the writer’s 
own words, this, that the metaphor employed is 
‘unbiblical, defective, inadequate, misleading.’ A 


‘bank-note’ it seems, is so utterly similar to a — 


human soul that the degradation of the latter, 
through sin—that is, through wilful choice of 
known evil—-must be on all fours with that which 
happens to a bank-note when it is burnt to ashes! 
As to ‘the nature of things,’ it is not a question of 
things at all, but of the nature of the human soul. 
It is pure assumption to liken the moral ruin of a 
human spirit to the consumption of a bank-note. 
Again, we are asked why ‘the wisdom of the 
Creator’ should ‘ maintain the existence of useless 
human ruins?’ ‘How can you reconcile with the 
wisdom of God the endless maintenance of a 
worthless being?’ Here we pass from assumption 
to presumption. It is going equally beyond revela- 
tion and the range of our faculties, to assert that 
impenitent souls hereafter will be ‘useless’ and 
‘worthless.’ Moreover, it certainly is not the valid 
test of Christian theology that we should be ever 
able to reconcile this or that with the wisdom of 
God. A gnat bent on settling the quadrature of 
the circle would be a fair parallel. Has Dr. 
Petavel reconciled with the wisdom of God the 
existence of evil at all, or the dreadfulness of this 
world’s present mystery of pain ? ; 
It does not follow that if human wrecks remain 
conscious hereafter ‘thus would be restored the 
endlessness of torment.’ For it is not ‘torment,’ 
in the old cruel repulsive sense, that a man should 
reap what he has sown ; and the absolute endless- 
ness of such reaping is beyond the vista of what 
is revealed to us in Scripture. That which can be 
revealed to the limited human mind concerning 
the nature and will of the God of the whole 
universe, is not sufficient, nor ever can be, to 


make us dogmatically sure of the possibilities of 


literal eternity. yt ve 
One wonders, indeed, that ‘so judicious and 
penetrating a mind’ as Dr. Petavel’s, ‘should be 
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content with an untenable position.’ Doubly and 
trebly untenable it is in very truth. For whilst the 
‘figment of an inherent and indefeasible 1mmor- 
tality,’ that is manifestly, a selfendowed and 
absolutely indestructible potentiality of being, is 
but a figment of the writer’s imagination, disowned 
by all reasonable orthodoxy and set up only to be 
cast down, it is utterly illogical to argue the case of 
human souls in the infinitely distant future from a 


forced analogy to rivers, architectural ruins, and 


bank-notes. | Whilst it is Conditionalism alone 
which really makes into a ‘lie’ the original warning, 


“In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 


surely die.’ For even if, to oblige those Condi- 
tionalists who appear to be pledged alike to verbal 
inspiration and the literal acceptance of the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, we take that first narrative 
as simple history, the one thing clear above all else 
is that those who then sinned did not then die, in 
the Conditionalist sense, inasmuch as they con- 
tinued to live. 

The rest of the ‘open letter’ with which we are 
dealing, concerns itself more especially with the 
well-worn theme of the significance of the words 
‘destroy’ and ‘death,’ with their cognates. The 
calm way in which Dr. Petavel, after the fashion of 
Cenditionalism, asserts that ‘Paul did not believe 
in the essential immortality of the soul’ and adds 
a ‘therefore,’ would be amusing if the theme were 
only less serious. But to track out every fallacy in 
these paragraphs would require many more pages 
than are at our disposal. When we attempt to 
summarize, the first thing to be noted is the con- 
cession that ‘the word destruction does not always 
mean total and final extinction.’ It is interesting 
to find this illustrated from the letter of a French 
officer, who wrote: ‘ If we are destroyed, I shall keep 
even beyond death the regret of our failure.’ This 
may be commended, with Dr. Petavel’s imprimatur, 
to Conditionalists of the Constable school. But 


_ the question to be settled is whether the term, as 


applied to the future of the impenitent, means, or 
does not mean, total and final extinction. All the 
interesting distinctions into ‘comprehensive and 


irrelevant. And we must be permitted to decline 
the new commentary which asserts that the pro- 
digal son was not ‘lost,’ it was ‘only a case of 
supposed loss or death.’ Also that Paul meant 
simple annihilation in 1 Co 1518 Or that the 
“lost sheep’ of the House of Israel were ‘rather 
misled than lost.’ Nor may we acknowledge that 
‘the withering of a corruptible crown cannot but 
bring the crown to an end in time’—therefore— 
the human soul must be withered to an end in 
eternity. And when it is remarked that ‘sin has 
a tendency to extinguish even the intelligence of 
perverted men,’ and that ‘folly is only a few 
degrees remote from a complete extinction of the 


| to produce a catena of texts. 


> ‘ = ees 

intellect,’ we can but pronounce it an utter fa 
of the consequent, to infer that, therefore, sin 
also issue in the annihilation of the human so 
Not only does the logic limp, but the analc 
breaks down. : < 
But as to the production of evidence by quo 
tion from Scripture, is it of any avail? I have — 
before me, as I write, a carefully examined list of 
not less than a hundred and twenty passages where — 
are found the Hebrew and Greek terms correspond- “4 
ing to the notion of destruction, such as are ren- 
dered ‘destroy,’ ‘ perish,’ ‘utterly destroy,’ “devour,” 
‘consume,’ ‘cut off,’ ‘blot out,’ etc. But when ; 
one is informed that an ‘array of quotations 1s a 
skein easily unwound when begun at the right end 
of the thread,’ one knows that the significance of 


all such passages is settled to begin with. It is, 
therefore, useless to allege them. An example is 
supplied us in the reference to’ 2 Thes 1°. This, 


we are told, is ‘slightly pleonastic, in order to 
accentuate the idea of an abiding and endless 
result, an unrestricted destruction. It is, therefore, 
a perfect synonym of our dialectical word annihila- 
tion.’ The meaning of the apostle is thus brought 
out by reading annihilation in. Is this justified, 
even upon a prima facie examination? We are 
given to understand emphatically that ¢dAepov — 
means extinction. It is equally insisted that 
dudviov means everlasting, or endless. ‘The mean- 
ing of the two terms together, therefore, is ‘ ever- 
lasting extinction.’ But I submit that this is not - 
even thinkable. Ifthe destruction be everlasting, _ 
it is not extinction. If it be extinction it cannot — 
be endless, seeing that the very essence of the 
notion of extinction is an end. ‘To speak of it as 
a pleonasm, to aver that it is the ‘result of the 
destruction ’ that is endless, is but a verbal evasion 
in order to avoid a logical consequence. 

Very much the same applies to the employment 
of the term ‘death.’ Only here the fallacies of 
Conditionalism become even more conspicuous, by 
reason of the clear force of the antithesis with the 
term ‘life,’ as applied to human salvation through 


| Jesus Christ. 
relative,’ ‘culminative and putative’ are in a sense | 


Here again, however, it would be unavailing 
I, too, with Dr. 
Petavel, ‘have taken into minute consideration 
every passage of the Bible in which the words 
relating to death occur, and. have classified these 
passages.’ My conclusion is the exact opposite 
of his. But as two only are here noticed, we will 
confine our attention to these. 

In Ro 6” we are told that the meaning is 
‘absolutely unrestricted and exhaustive. Just as 
the physical death puts an end to all the sensa- 
tions and all the activities of the body, so the 
perseverance in sin will ultimately put an end to 
all the feelings and all the activities of both soul 
and body.’ That is to say, perseverance in evil 


i the loss of the power to do evil. 
Scripture or moral philosophy? Is 


y to all four. 
hat ‘there is for man a physical and spir- 
With this we shall all perforce agree. 
Now, however, we are given to understand that 
_ there is a third death—‘ absolute death,’ the essence 
_ of which is extinction, ‘whereof the physical and 

Spiritual death are only forerunners.’ 
ing that we do know that neither physical nor 
spiritual death mean human extinction, (for it is 
quite another thing to say that physical death 
puts an end to the activities of the body), we have 
to ask where and how this ontological change is 
wrought which makes the third death absolutely 
different from its ‘forerunners.’ As a matter of fact, 
it is the purest assumption to read this significance 
into the apostle’s words. The rest of the chapter 
is quite sufficient witness to the unwarrantable- 
ness of the attempt to drag in here the notion 
of extinction hereafter. The death contemplated 


is spiritual, and the consequences are spiritual. — 


Sin is indeed never a bodily act; the body is but 
the tool of the spirit, and the wages of sin must 
ultimately be spiritual. If we are sure of any- 
thing from modern science, we are that physical 
death was in this world before human sin, even 
as we also know that many of those who are least 
sinful, and—if there be any value in Christian 
faith at all, are actually forgiven—succumb, when 
we want them most, to a premature physical death. 
To avow that ‘the physical life has no more 
any existence if its feelings and activities have 
absolutely ceased,’ is somewhat of a truism. But 
to.infer that ‘in a similar manner the life of a 
soul will exist no more when the second death 
shall have put an end to all its energies’ is a 
double fallacy. For the last half of the sentence 
assumes the very thing to be proved, whilst the 
first half assumes that the life of the soul is in all 
respects similar to the life of the body. Which it 
is not. 
But let us turn to the other passage quoted, in 
- order that the truth may be elucidated by antith- 
esis. It is not a question of gradualness at all, 
but of essence. Love may die gradually, even as 
atree may. It does not follow that they are the 
game in essence. By contrast we may learn from 
Paul what he means by death—‘but the gift of 
God is eternal life.’ Is it a true interpretation to 
render this as everlasting existence? I, for one, 
earnestly protest that it is not. The passage 
quoted (x Ti 61°) is unfortunate, to say the least. 
To regard ‘the life which is life indeed’ as mean- 
ing merely, or even mainly, that ‘they may make 
sure of everlasting existence’ is but a travesty of 


ery: 
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i i ded. Much more truthfully does | 
ie ‘ ' can take the ‘step further’ which Dr. Petavel so 


Ellicott say, ‘That life in Christ which begins 


Weare told just above by . 


But see- | 


indeed here, but is perfected hereafter.’ 
ever, it be possible in human speech to make — 


clear and fix for ever the true significance of any 


expression, one would have thought that, for all 


who acknowledge the authority of the Gospel and 


Epistles of John, the significance of the apostolic _ 


phrase in Ro 6? had been put past controversy. 
Amongst the last and most emphatic words of 
Christ recorded by the beloved disciple, we have 
(Jn 17°) these: ‘That whatsoever Thou hast given 
Him, to them He should give eternal life. And 
this ws life eterna’, that they should know Thee 
the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ.’ Nor can there be any 
doubt that it was with this in mind and heart 
that the apostle wrote also in his Epistle (1 Jn 52°) : 
‘The Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we know Him that is true, 


_ and we are in Him that is true, even in His Son 


Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal 
life’ With these words as an incontrovertible 
starting-point, it would be easy to arrange all the 
occurrences of this potent phrase under four 
heads: (1) those which speak of eternal life as a 
present reality and possession, with no reference at 


_ all to continued existence after death; (2) those 


which signify a definite, qualitative, soul reality, :in 
which quantitative immortality, or everlastingness, 
is both secondary and assumed ; (3) passages with 
the double significance, the present spiritual life 
in Christ being always the main assertion; and 
(4) occurrences which, whilst manifestly future in 
their reference, yet undeniably assume all the 
present reality of spiritual possession. If the 
combined force of all these does not suffice to 
show by antithesis what is the New Testament 
significance of ‘eternal death,’ further discussion 
seems useless. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is not the name 
‘Conditional Immortality’ to which we object. It 
is that the doctrines thereby signified are not true, 
so far as that can be decided by full and fair 
exegesis of the New Testament. We may have, 
verily; quite as strong a revulsion of feeling against 
the ghastly things which have been said and 
taught under the doctrine of ‘eternal torments’ as 
Dr. Petavel. But how he or any Conditionalist 
can find ‘relief’ afforded, or any ‘ punishment tem- 
pered with mercy,’ when the actualities and conse- 
quences of annihilation are faced, is past com- 
prehension. 

One might also be permitted to defer judgment 
until we know which really is Conditionalism, that 
represented by Mr. White in his well-known 
book, or that of Mr. Constable and others, which 
directly contradicts Mr. White in matters most 
essential, and was by him definitely stigmatized 
to me years ago as a ‘crazy school.’ Before men 
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earnestly and doubtless sincerely desires, they 
must know whether they are to accept Mr. Con- 
stable’s dictum, that ‘by having a soul, or being a 
living soul, in the case of man, the very same 
thing is meant as in the case of the lower crea- 
tures.’ Or again, in other words, ‘we affirm that 
the soul of man is nothing more or less than that 
animal life which he shares in common with the 
beasts.’ It will, moreover, certainly be necessary 
to decide which is right—for they are diametric 
contradictions—for the assertions of the Constable 
school that ‘death is the annihilation of man, his 
hopes, his thoughts, his life, himself,’ so that 
after death the state of man is ‘one of loss of all 
existence, both of soul and body’; and during the 
intermediate state ‘the soul of every man has 
no existence ’—or the emphatic denial of all this 
in chap. xxi. of Mr. White’s book, summarized 
as it is in his own conclusion that ‘the general 
doctrine of the Bible, that a spirit survives in 
man’s death, seems to outlast all the attacks of 
its opponents.’ When this is settled, we shall be 
in a position to estimate the logical consequences 
of either doctrine as regards ultimate annihilation. 

To know Mr. White was to revere him; nor can 
anyone read the concluding sentences of Dr. 
Petavel’s ‘open letter’ without being touched by 
the tender sincerity which glows in every line. But 
in our present state of being, at all events, neither 
sincerity nor zeal can ever be the test of truth. 
Some of the most mischievous mistakes and deadly 
errors in all religion and philosophy have been 
sincere. And when we read our venerable friend’s 
avowal, that those who believe in human immortality 


Requests 


I have read with interest, in the last number of The 


Expository Times, Professor Hommel’s article on 
the newly published list of early Babylonian kings, 
and his vindication of the biblical chronology, 
which he connects with it. I am at a loss, 
however, how to reconcile his view with a 
statement of Professor Sayce’s in The Expository 
Times for January, p. 172. According to Professor 
Hommel, the Pharaoh of the Exodus was Ameno- 
phis II. (c, 1461-1436 B.c.); according to Professor 
Sayce, the question ‘has been set at rest by 
Dr. Naville’s excavations on the site of Pithom.’ 
that Ramses II. (1324-1258 3.c.) was the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression, which would make his suc- 
cessor, Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Thus in the date which they assign to the 
Exodus, these two authorities differ by just two 
centuries; and a question which one affirms 
to have been ‘set at rest’ by the progress of 


‘seem to forget that Christ has called Himself 
the Bread of Life, the Water of Life, which are 


symbols not of enjoyment, or even of holiness, 


but of ontological maintenance and support,’ we — 


can but marvel that it should be possible to one 
so able and so good, to come contentedly to a 
conclusion which, the New Testament being its 


own witness, reduces the promise of present, — 


fullest, and highest life to mere prolongation of 
future existence, eviscerates the doctrine of Chris- 
tian holiness, puts man—whom even the Old Cove- 
nant declares to be ‘little less than God’—on a 
level with the beast, and instead of relieving the 
dark mysteries of eschatology, makes them lurid and 
even ghastly with anticipations of Divine wanton- 
ness and despair worse than medizeval travesties. 

We agree with Dr. Petavel that a ‘reformed 
eschatology’ is urgently needed for a more suc- 
cessful advocacy of the Christian faith, but as to 
Conditionalism—won tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis. Many, many steps, and those retrogres- 
sive, will have to be taken before the Christian 
world will be brought into line with those who, 
though moved by the best intentions, would 
jettison the dignity of manhood, contemning its 
deepest and highest instincts; would belittle the 
character of God ; and make the creation of our 
race to have been only a Divine mistake, which 
redemption vainly endeavoured to retrieve. Our 
Conditionalist friends, therefore, must forgive us 
if, while we ‘bear them witness that they have a 
zeal for God,’ we add that it is ‘not according to 
knowledge,’ and decline to take even ‘one step’ in 
such downgrade direction. 


and (Replics. 


archeology, is by the other declared to be still 
perfectly open. Can any of your readers tell me 
how I may reconcile these apparently contra- 
dictory opinions >—-INQUIRER. 


The following is Principal Rainy’s reply (published 
with his permission) to a private request of an old 
pupil for guidance towards the best literature on 
the Lord’s Supper :— F 

For the patristic and medieval views, which are 

not perhaps essential to your object, but with which 

still one should be acquainted, I don’t know that 
one need go beyond Gieseler, who is reliable. But 

I understand you want to keep to the Reforma- 

tion and post-Reformation discussions. For what 

precedes that, Baur’s Dogmengeschichte may be 


ian’s Historia Sacramentaria. 
ioned, but quite worth consulting. Naturally, 


lieve, is honest in the main. 


ox 


: leans to favouring his own side, but, I be- 
You get there the 


whole defaid down to the end of the sixteenth 
_ century. 


For the Roman view, the Decrees of the 


Council of Trent and the Catechismus Romanus 


are authoritative. The decree of the great 
Lateran on transubstantiation you have in Hos- 


pinian. 
You ought to have, in addition, if you wish to . 


go deep into it, some weighty Romish con- 
troversialist ; for this reason, that you get there 
correctly the shades of view of different Romanists 
on points not decided authoritatively, and also the 
prevalent opinion of their theologians. For that 
reason, instead of Bellarmine, or any writer of that 
date, it is better to have a trustworthy modern. 
I find Perrone’s Prelectiones very useful, the rather 
that they are primarily intended for their own 
students. 

For the Lutheran view, any collection of the 
Lutheran symbolical books: Tittmann, Hase, or 
Meyer. Their view is set forth at much length 
in the Formula Concordie and in the Epztome. I 
should recommend also Luther's Theologie, by 
Kostlin. He is a fair-minded man. A _ brief 
statement, dogmatically, for the purposes of 
theological instruction, may be found in a hundred 
books. Leonard Hutter’s Compendium Locorum 
Theologicorum could be got, I should think, for 
one shilling. Hase’s remarkable uterus Redivivus 
would cost perhaps two shillings. 


ei history for the later time is ‘ 
It is old- 


The most convenient place in which to find | 
Zwingli’s own words is the Collection of Reformed — 


Confessions ; but I don’t think there is anything 
there very detailed about the Lord’s Supper. 
Christoffel’s Zz (translated) can be got from the 
libraries. Of course all Zwingli’s treatises are 
in his collected works, but that is cumbrous. 
You get much of him in Hospinian. 


In Niemeyer’s Collection of Reformed Confessions — 


you have the ‘Consensus ‘Tigurinus,’ which 
represents Calvin’s view as acceded to by the 
divines of Zurich. It is a very good statement of 
what Calvin’s followers then saw their way to. 
It hardly represents sharply enough Calvin’s 


| 


that ees the Tastitusts, you should aa the 
tract ‘De Coena Domini,’ in the eighth volume, 
I think, of the Amsterdam edition of his works. 
That will prepare you for Cunningham’s article, 
which of course you know, in Reformers and 
Theology of the peleam gia ete 


As regards the Church of England, there have 
been floods of books, many of them most un-_ 
helpful. I should say it might be wisest to begin 
with Waterland’s Review of Opinions, and then 
Goode’s WVature of Christ's Presence in the 
Eucharist; after that you can decide whether it 
is necessary to go any further. What Hooker 
says in the £ccl. Polity, bk. v., ought to be read. 
Of decidedly advanced books, I. suppose Pusey’s 
Doctrine of the Real Presence and R. I. Wilber- 
force’s Doctrine of the Eucharist are as repre- 
sentative as any. 


ROBERT RaIny. 
Edinburgh. 


The Massoretical note at the end of the Minor Prophets 
(as published by S. Baer, 1878, p. 102) states— 


Anni libri sunt trecenti et viginti septem anni, ab Usia 
rege ad annum quo venit Alexander. 


Five years ago (Materialien, 1893, p. 23) I called 
it strange that none of the Introductions to the 
Old Testament mentions this statement or gives 
an explanation of it. Nor have I yet got any 
fresh light in the meantime. May I now ask 
through the columns of The Expository Times— 

How old is this statement ? 

How is it to be understood P 

Are there any traces, besides, that the time of 
Malachi was fixed as late as Alexander ? 

How is it possible to reckon from Usia (his first 
or last year) up to Alexander 327 years? Must 
the figure be changed, or do we have here another 
example of incorrect computation? comp. Bevan 
on Daniel ix. (p. 148). The question is not in- 
different, just because of the seventy weeks of 
Daniel. 

Where can I find any light on this curious state- 
ment ?—EB. NESTLE. 


Ir was not in 1878 that this Massoretic note was 


| first published anew, for it may be read also in 


the Grammatico-Massoretic Compendium issued 
in the year 1871 by Joseph Derenbourg under the 
title Manuel du lecteur. The note is given on 
p. 135. It also appears after 1878 in the Digdiké 
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“ha-téamin (ediderunt Baer et Strack, 1879), § 70. | 


Here it runs— 
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Accordingly, this statement was long familiar to 


‘me, and in my Zinlettung (p. 459) may be found 
the words 
| Dikdiké, 


‘in dem interessanten § 70 von 
etc. (Jahre der alttestamentlichen 
Biicher).’ But the full terms of this section could 
not be added to the numerous Massoretic and. 
Rabbinical materials contained in my Z7n/eztung. 
The words just quoted were supposed to be 
sufficient for the O.T. student, and there are many 
similar hints in my book, which, extremely full as 
it is, had to be kept from swelling beyond due 
bounds. The question of Dr. Nestle now gives 


me the opportunity to discuss in more detail the 


above tradition. 

1. The age of the statement can, in my opinion, 
be determined only zzdirectly and merely approxi- 
mately. It is found neither in the Talmud nor in 
the Midrashim, and one does not meet with it in 
Jul. Furst’s work, Der Kanon des A.T. nach den 
Ceberlieferungen tm Talmud und Midrasch. One 
might, indeed, suppose that the same statement 
occurred in Seder ‘olam rabba, cap. 30, because 
Baer remarks on the words 3025s Naw mown, ‘so 
also in Seder ‘olam rabba, cap. 30.’ (This work is 
attributed, although upon uncertain grounds, to 
Jose bar Chalephta, the teacher of Judah the Holy, 


_the redactor of the Mishna.) But the words of 


Seder o. r. (ed. Meyer, p. 90) neither contain any- 
thing regarding the 327 years, nor have they in 
view the book of the Twelve Prophets, but, as is 
expressly added, refer to ‘3 Yywn WEyM, Ze. to 
Dn 87! 119%, Hence the note of Seder o. r. is not 


' substantially identical with the questionable state- 


ment of the Massoretes. But the note which is 
read, as we have seen, in § 70 of Dikdiké ha- 
ze‘amim and elsewhere, stands in the well-known 
Codex prophetarum Babylonicus Petripolitanus 
(written in the years 1008-1010 a.p.; cf. Dikdihé, 
p. xxivf.), fol. 465. Whether other sources, from 
which Baer and Strack have derived the statement, 
date from an earlier period, cannot be determined 
with certainty. 


2. What is the meaning of the words? It is 
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years. They are-absent alike in Seder ‘olam r 


-may be noted that Nou, ‘parvus = minor,’ is ge 
_ ally transcribed zaa [Buxtorf, swat], but Dalma 


(wp ‘poy '3). Further, on p. 108 it is related 


| Medes, which is the 7oth year after the de- 


-and Zerubbabel returned (a1m) to Babylon and 


very natural to ask, first of all, in what sense we 
they understood formerly? But in the hel 
accessible to me, I find no mention of the 


and Seder ‘olam zuta (written ¢c. 800 a.D. [?]- 


| Aram.-Neuheb. Worterb. 1897; 5.0.) points e)) - 
zota). Nor does Joh. Meyer in his copious notes: — 
on these two works (pp. 121-1144) mention those 
327 years. Hence I had almost despaired of any 
solution of the question, when I discovered that in — 
Seder ‘olam zuta it is said regarding Uzziah that he — 
began to reign in the year 3115 after the creation _ 
of the world (ed. Meyer, p. 104: nw sorb Snnn M 


that ‘in the 18th (nm) year of the rulers of the 


struction of the temple (586-516), Ezra the scribe 
and other exiles with him journeyed to Jerusalem, 
and he built the wall of Jerusalem and set 
up (pam) the house of the sanctuary (? 516), 


died there, and after him there rose up his son 
Meshullam, and in his days began the dominion 
of the Greeks, (namely) in the year 52 (1''3) of the 
Medes and Persians, which is the year 3442 since 
the creation of the world, and there died Haggai, 4 
Zechariah, and Malachi.’ (The activity of these 
three prophets is assigned to “ie same period also 
in the words, ‘Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 
prophesied in the second year of Darius’ [ Seder 
0. %, ch. 20, ed. Meyer, p. 55].) Now, if one 
counts from 3115 to 3442, one obtains the 327 
years of the Massoretic note we are discussing. 

The correctness of this solution of the question 
is confirmed by the circumstance that not only in 
§ 70 of Dikdiké, but also in Seder ‘olam suta, after 
the words cited above, reference is made to the 
cessation of prophecy, and immediately thereafter 
comes the sentence, ‘ Alexander the Macedonian, - 
the king of Greece, reigned 12 years (ota sby: 
my a’ 5p ny qb popw), and there died 
Meshullam, the son of Zerubbabel.’ 

3. From the above it is clear (a) that the dura- 
tion of the Persian Empire was contracted to a 
period of 52 years, and (4) that Malachi was placed 
at a point of time near to Alexander. | 

(2) The first point comes out no less clearly in 
the following passages: the three kings announced 


ee 2. ee 


' to the Persians in Dn 11? are in Seder o. r, (ch. 28, 


th tyne, 


2 of the temple’ comprised 34 years (Seder 
Q 7 Ch. 30, P. 91: owSy man 22 op nsdn. 
mow my). Hence in the words, ‘the sum of the 
years of the kings of Persia and Media is 250 


recognizes a typographical error (D‘nNDy Dwon 
instead of nsnwy ’n). He might, it appears to me, 
have reached this conclusion simply from the 
, arrangement of the words. 

(2) Other ‘traces that the time of Malachi was 
fixed as late as Alexander’ have not been found 
by me in the more recent works (the Zinleitungen 
of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Havernick, e¢ al, the 
Commentaries, etc.). But L. Cappellus was of 
opinion that Malachi prophesied after the 22nd 
year of Artaxerxes Mnemon (405-361 B.c.), and 
before the 1st year of Ptolemy Euergetes (246- 
221) [Opera posthuma, p. 178; Wahner, Antigui- 
tates Ebreorum, i. p. 65]. Further, Joh. Meyer 
_(p. 1085) remarks, ‘Malachiam nonnulli putant 

haud diu ante Christum floruisse.’ This rests, 

of course, upon the supposition that the prediction, 

‘the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 

to His temple’ (Mal 3!) must been uttered not 

long before the advent of Christ. But Meyer has 

already rightly opposed this late date for Malachi 
. in the words, ‘quod verisimile non videtur, quia 
tempore Maccabzeorum destituti erant prophetis 
(x Mac 4% 927 1482), 


> (ch. 30), Meyer (pp. 89, 1142) rightly 


cen and | 
mens wna mn ney). Further, 
that the Persian dominion ‘in the | 


4. Such a contraction of a longer period mi 


happen all the more readily, the less information — , 
there was regarding it (cf. Chwolson, Corpus inser, . 


Heb., col. 486). In the same way the years 701-_ 
681 are in Tob 118-1 contracted to revtyKovra (var. 


lect, rexoopdxovra) jpépae (cf. Fritzsche, Libri apocr, 


pp- t10, 113). Compare also Ex 12% (according 


to which the Hebrews sojourned 430 years in 
Egypt) with Gal 3!7 (according to which they were 


430 years in Canaan and Egypt). It is self- 
evident that this characteristic of the chronological 
knowledge of the Jews helps to explain the Book 
of Daniel, and especially the 70 sevens (less 
properly ‘weeks’) of years (cf. regarding the in- 


ternal value of this external uncertainty of the © 


data of the Book of Daniel, my Zinleitung, p. 390). 
Moreover, I have been for long struck with the 
circumstance that alongside of the plur. shadbd‘oth 
(Ex 3472, Nu 287, Dt 16% 16, Jer 5% Ezk 45%, 
2 Ch 8} [all]) the form sadd‘im is found only in 
the Book of Daniel, 6 times (97 2-26 102.8), 
and that it is always written without 1. Hence 
for many years I have cherished the notion that 


this plural form has a double source ‘in the author’s | 


circle of ideas. In the first place, this ortho- 
graphy is intended to prevent //era/ weeks being 
thought of. Secondly, the constant form D’yaw 
is meant to indicate that these shadidim represent 
simply an amplified form of the round number 
Dyaw. (shih im, ‘seventy’) of Jer 251 and 291 
Ep. KOnIc. 
Rostock. 


Sacramental Dowpitality. 


By THE Rey. James We ts, D.D., GLascow. 


In a previous article (on ‘Bible Hospitality’) I 
showed that the wonderful hospitality of Bible 
times has been stereotyped among those Palestinian 
Arabs of to-day, who have not been touched by 
European influences. I also gave some specimens 
of the expository helps offered to us by these 
new-old customs.. My plan was, and is, to lay 
alongside of each other the heavenly medallion 
and the earthly mould in which it was fashioned. 
I am now to exhibit four of the incandescent 
side-lights which Arab hospitality—ancient and 


17 


modern—sheds upon the Lord’s Supper. The 


| very best thing in Oriental life has been utilized 


by Christ as an image of the very best of God’s 
gifts to man. 

I. The Lora’s Supper ts a Reconciliation Feast. 
—-Schumacher (see his Across the Jordan), when 
selecting the route for the railway which is to 
connect Damascus, the Sea of Galilee, and Haifa, 
often came into collision with the chiefs. When 
they wished to come to terms with him, they 
made what they called ‘a reconciliation feast,’ 


fy, 


y 
rej 


‘and seal of a covenant. 


' ‘sweetmeats. 
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and invited him to it. To decline their invitation 
was practically a declaration of war between them 
and the Sultan; to accept the invitation was a 
complete assurance of friendship. This flashes a 
welcome gleam of fresh light upon many a Bible 
page. It is one of the root-ideas in the Lord’s 

Supper; in the parables about feasts; and also, 
though not so obviously, in the Passover. True, 
it does not explicitly present the idea of sacrifice 
or atonement. As in the meeting of Laban and 
Jacob at Mizpah, the eating of bread is the sign 
God’s saints are defined 
in Ps 505 as those who have made a covenant 
with Him by sacrifice. A traveller tells that when 
he neared the summit of the great St. Bernard 
Pass, he first saw the cross and then the hospice ; 
and he adds finely, ‘ Yes, we find God’s hospitality 
at the Cross.’ To eat food offered to idols is to 
be identified with them in the strongest possible 
way; it is to be partakers of their altar, and to 
‘have fellowship with devils’ (x Co rol), The” 
worshipper has become the spiritual guest of, and 
so been ‘brothered’ with, these idols. By parity 
of reason, the communicant shares at the Lord’s 
Table the covenant-hospitality of God, and enters 
into close mystic union with Him. 

The conditions of this high privilege are not 
hard. In explaining this sacred object-lesson, we 
fix our eyes upon the object that we may not 
miss the lesson. If an enemy only touches a rope 
of his foe’s tent, he is safe. ‘Now the past is 
past,’ said an Arab to Bruce, with whom he had 
quarrelled, after they had drunk coffee together. 
The covenant is sealed even by eating one morsel 
of a chief's bread ; amity is pledged by drinking 
one mouthful of his water. When Rob Roy was 
at the Lake of Merom, he was made a prisoner 
by the thievish Arabs there. They seized his 
canoe, and carried it to their tents. But his wit 
was level with the occasion, and executed a fine 
stroke of diplomacy. The Arabs are very fond of 
The Jews of Tiberias turn this 
weakness into merchandise. They carry sweet- 
meats among the Arabs, and barter them for such 
goods as they possess. But the Gentile for once 
surpassed the Jew in ingenuity. He took a tin 
box out of his pocket, and began to swallow its 
contents, smacking his lips with evident relish. 
The chief’s fondness for sweets moved him to 
take a pinch out of the box. 


He put it to his 
lips, and lo, it was salt! 


Rob Roy had outwitted 


_ treated as an honoured augee 


have ao a 
that a robber in eee dark stumbled over a Aes of 


value if its welcome were limited. The Aga’ herald 


is in accord with the ancient Greek. Admetus, — 


in the Alcestis of Euripides, gives ‘guest-welcome ’ 
to Herakles, though his wife lay a corpse. He 
was afraid that his palace should be called ‘ Guest- 
hating Hall.’ ‘Guest-fain was he; guest-fain — 
over much,’ says the poet. He must show ‘pity — 
towards strangers.’ Even escaped criminals can 
claim hospitality; no chief can deny it, even to 
his deadliest enemy when he flees to him. A 
friend was dining one day in the tent of a chief 
near Jericho. A man sprang in, seized a bit of 
bread, and ate it. There was a blood-feud be- 
tween that man and the chief; and by that act 
the poor fellow, from being a foe, became the 
guest of the man who was seeking his life. Any 
enemy may become a friend by choosing to be a 
guest, and may also secure for himself the first 
place in the tent. The Arab must welcome all 
comers. 

Is heaven’s hospitality poorer than earth’s? 
Can the drop be as great as the ocean? Is God 
less generous than Abraham or Abraham’s modern 
descendants ? 

Il. Zhe Lord’s Supper ts a Brotherly Fa 
Communicants are fellow-guests who sign and seal . 
their covenant with God, and with one another. 

Arab hospitality, in this respect, abounds with 
great spiritual suggestions. ‘The bread and the 
salt make all brothers,’ an Arab said to Doughty. 
‘We have eaten salt together’ is still the strongest 
bond of friendship. Some renew the bond every 
twenty-four hours lest it should grow weak. Burton 
speaks of ‘salt-law’ and ‘terms of salt.’ The 
Arabs define their relation to their guests by such 
beautiful phrases as ‘brother-share’ and ‘ brother- 
help.’ Their eating together is accepted by all as 
a sacrament of union and brotherly love. A fellow- 
guest who betrays or injures is called ‘an abuser 
of the salt’; this is the most stinging taunt among 
the Arabs ; it emphasizes what they hold to be the 
most monstrous baseness. 

Perhaps the weakest point in average modern 
Christianity is its slender recognition of the bonds 
of Christian brotherhood. By its lowly ministering 


fein a loveless age, the faith of Christ 
he heathen world, and we must have a 


] PTA its se « we can better understand the 
‘sacramental teachings about brotherly love. 
we being many are one bread, and one body: for 
_ we are all partakers of that one bread’ (x Co rol"), 
Like the Passover, the Supper is a family meal, 
and the hour when the family feeling reaches its 
fullest consciousness. Every guest is a fellow- 
child of our Father in heaven. ‘I am your brother 
_ and companion,’ St. John says. Companion means 
literally bread-fellow (con and panis). According 
to De Quincey, the name Free Masons comes from 
the word mess: they are mess-fellows or bread- 
_ fellows. To be a bread-fellow or a cup-fellow, 
a binds the Arab to every social duty which is pressed 
upon us in the New Testament: it even pledges 
him, if need be, to die for his comrade. I believe 
: that Christ and His apostles laid their hands upon 
. these well-known usages, and consecrated them to 
_ evangelical and sacramental uses. Were this under- 
stood and practised, our church-life would be 
_ revolutionized, and the world would be impressed 
as it never yet has been. 

Ill. Zhe Lord’s Supper is a Satisfying Feast.— 
The Arab does his utmost to secure that all his 
guests shall be safe and satisfied. As we have seen, 
the Arab’s deadliest enemy is safe in his tent. It 
is said that the Sultan could not force a refugee 
from the tent of his host except by exterminating 
the whole tribe. The protection given even to an 
enemy is all the more remarkable as blood-revenge 
is the Arab’s idol. It is not only a most sacred 
duty, it is also, in the absence of a settled govern- 
ment, the only protection of life. Without this 
wild justice might would everywhere be right. 
The 23rd Psalm (v.°) illustrates this point: ‘Thou 
preparest a table for me in the presence of mine 
enemies.’ 

The avenger has pursued the shedder of blood, 
who casts himself on the hospitality of a powerful 
chief. He is welcomed, of course. His pursuers 
halt ; they are now powerless to injure the fugitive ; 


© For 


the host, like Abraham, spreads a table ‘under the | 


tree,’ and royally entertains his guest; his baffled 
enemies can only gnash their teeth and pass 
away. 


And the guest is satisfied. For the laws of | 


- 


' ideas in the Lord’s Supper. 


hospitality oblige the host to supply the every want 


of the humblest guest. The claims of such a guest 
on his host are stronger than those created by 
blood or affinity. Christ’s washing of the disciples’ 
feet comes under the category of hospitality. The 
guest becomes a member of the family, and much 
more than that. He is for the time the lord of the 
tent, and all in it is at his disposal. If hitherto 
an enemy, he receives much more than bare 


| reconciliation. 


Salvation and satisfaction are the two leading 
Christ has so arranged 
it, that though it represents His death of pain and 


shame, all its symbols are refined and delightful, - 


and are, in this respect, in marked contrast to the 
Passover. This striking difference is in manifest 
harmony with the genius of the New Covenant. 


_ The Supper is vastly more than a fitful and doubt- 


ful vision of the holy grail. The cup of blessing 


| is the symbol of the most real enjoyment. It 


symbolizes ‘ the remission of sins,’ and it is called 
‘a feast,’ not a meal. It does not offer paupers’ 
rations or prisoners’ fare. Bread and wine repre- 
sent both the necessaries and the luxuries of life. 
They who partake of it are satisfied with the 
abundant goodness of God’s house. Man at God’s 
table doth eat angels’ food, even though it be mixed 
with the ‘bitter herbs’ of penitence for sin and 
lost sacramental honour. Christ meets our crave 
for light, pardon, rest, strength, solace, and immor- 
tality. Thus the noblest hunger of the soul is 
appeased. 

This line of exposition lights up and restores 
the faded metaphors in many familiar texts. It 
also emphasizes the fact that the Lord’s Supper is 
essentially a feast, not the offering of a sacrifice 
It is presented on a table, not on an 
altar. There is no transforming magic in the act 
of consecration. ‘The cup which we bless,’ St. 
Paul says; the act of blessing is the act of the 


for sin. 


whole flock through their representative. ‘The 
bread which we break,’ he adds; it remains bread 
after it has been consecrated and broken. It is 


interesting to read in the Life of Lord Tennyson, 
that when in his bedroom he received the Lord’s 
Supper shortly before his death, he explained to 
the clergyman that he could partake of it only 


| on the understanding that it was not a mass, but 


a communion; not a sacrifice, but a life-giving 


feast. 
IV. The Lora’s Supper ts the Symbol of an Eternal 


+ 


—=—- ~- 


_ day at the table of the great King, 


Feast.—It is more than a mere viaticum or pro- 
vision for our journey. It is, as the old divines 
called it, the pledge and earnest, the prologue 
and infancy of immortality. ‘I am a stranger 
with thee,’ says David {Es 392), ‘and a sojourner, 
as all my fathers were.’ We may thus paraphrase 
these words: ‘I have come to Thy door, and cast 
myself upon Thy hospitality and protection. In 
danger of becoming the outcast of both worlds, I 
appeal to Thee for guest privileges.’ The words 


might also be supposed to hint at hereditary 


hospitality, as the son of a guest had special 
claims. 

‘Go in peace,’ said a orien to M. Schumacher 
(Across the Jordan, p. 115), ‘you have eaten bread 
and salt with me. Our friendship shall last for 
‘ever. You will always be safe, for Muhammed Es 
Senir with his life guarantees yours.’ 

Among the Greeks and Romans salt and hospi 
tality were synonymous. Among Orientals salt, 
by reason of its preciousness and its preserving 


virtue, is the most prized element in a feast. It: 


is the accepted symbol of eternity. A ‘covenant 
of salt’ thus means an unalterable and everlasting 
covenant. Such a covenant has mystic and in- 
definite significations, and thus shadows forth the 
marriage supper of the Lamb in heaven. 

Biblical hospitality thus suggests the permanency 
of the great gospel feast. ‘For even Christ our 
Paschal Lamb has been sacrificed for us: there- 
fore let us keep the feast’ (1 Co 57-8), This 
means that life is to be an unbroken banquet, as 
the relation formed by Christ’s death is not one 
that is to be severed : God’s guest is to sit every 
And the feast 
stretches into eternity, for the communion table 
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is to be prolonged from the upper room at | 
salem to heaven itself. To be God’s guest-frien 
once is to be His guest-friend for ever. The 2; 
Psalm exults in this truth, ‘Surely goodness a: 
mercy shall follow,me all the days of my life ; and — 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.’ — 
These bold words mean that the Psalmist ha 
guest-rights worthy of his Host ; he has been wel- 
comed into Jehovah's tent, Ae in Jehovah’s tent — 
he shall remain for ever. The same great truth is q 
rehearsed in John’s vision of heaven. ‘He that 
sitteth on the throne shall spread His tabernacle 
over them’ (R.V.) ; that is, they shall be Jehovah’s — 
guests. Therefore, ‘they shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat.’ Hunger and thirst 
and fatigue under the merciless sun are the evils 
which afflict the traveller, and from all of which 
he is delivered in the most grateful resting-place 
which his entertainer has prepared for him, All. 
these phrases are carried up from the earthly life 
to the heavenly. ‘For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters: and God © 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ 4 

That would be the very perfection of Divine 
hospitality. Again, we read (Rev -21°-4), ‘And I 
heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle (literally the tent) of God is with men; He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, 
and God Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain.’ The hospitality is worthy of the 
Host: God’s guests receive God-like entertainment. 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS y. 24. 


‘And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; 
for God took him.’ 


EXPOSITION. 
‘Enoch walked with God.’—This is trans] 
LXX, ‘ Enoch pleased God,’ whence comes the ‘ testimony ’ 


quoted in Heb 11’. Really it gives the cause of which the 
Greek phrase is the effect ; for it denotes a steady continu- 


ated in the 


ance in well-doing, and a life spent in the immediate 
presence of and in constant communion with God.—PaYNE- 
SMITH. 

His mind was pure; his spirit rose above the turmoil 
of worldliness; he delighted in calm communion with God ; 
once more the familiar intercourse between God and man, 
which had existed in the time of Paradise, was restored ; 
the path commenced by Seth was continued by Enoch; 
the former addressed God by the medium of the word; the 
latter approached Him by the still more spiritual medium 


ond POSE nase God’; his | 


were sunk in iniquity and depravation, but 
ure of their wickedness was not yet complete ; 


three generations more were required to mature their” 


destruction ; and God, in order to rescue Enoch took 
him to Fimcclf, delivering him from the contamination 
of his time at a Greg eS, early period of his life.— 
KAtIscu. 


 < ‘And he was not.’—On a sudden he was gone, without 


sickness, without dying, without burial; for Elohim had 
taken him, z.e. removed him from this visible world and 
taken him to Himself, and hence to a higher life. Not that 
he was made a participator of the glory which awaits the 
righteous at the resurrection. Christ, who was the first to 


rise, was also the first to be glorified. The glorification of | 


Enoch would deprive Him of the precedence, and the 
translation of Enoch to the heaven of God and the angels, 
would deprive Him of the honour of having opened to men 
the heaven, in which no Old Testament visions show us yet 
any holy human being. God translated him from this world 
of sin and sorrow without letting him be subject to death, 
into a condition which resembled the lost Paradise. He 
thus exempted him from the law of death or the return to 
‘dust, showing thereby that though He had subjected men 
to this law, He had not bound Himself to it.—DELITzscH. 

‘For God took him.’—Instead of the mournful refrain 
and he died, coming like a surprise at the end of each of 
these protracted lives, we have here an early removal into 
another world, suggesting already that long life was not the 
highest form of blessing; and this removal is without pain, 
decay, or death, into the immediate presence of God. Thus 
one of Adam’s posterity after the Fall succeeded in doing, 
though doubtless not without special help and blessing 
from the Almighty, that wherein Adam in Paradise had 
failed. We learn, too, from Jude vy.'+ , that Enoch’s was a 
removal from prevailing evil to happiness secured.—PAYvNE- 
SMITH. 

THE reason of his being taken away is not that he was 
liable to declension, as if he were to be preserved from 
falling back into sin, but, according to the first part of the 
verse, because of God’s complete satisfaction with him. 
It is the highest distinction of piety, which the Old Testa- 
ment acknowledges only to Elijah besides, and in direct 
contrast to the being swallowed alive by the earth (cf. Nu 
16).—DILLMANN. 

WE are convinced that the ‘ taking away’ of Enoch is one 
of the strongest proofs of the belief in a future state prevailing 
among the Hebrews; without this belief the history of 
Enoch is a perfect mystery, a hieroglyph without a clue, 
a commencement without an end. If, then, pious men 
could hope to continue a brighter existence after their 
transitory sojourn upon earth, the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are not enveloped in the gloomy clouds of despair ; 
they radiate in the beams of hope; and, if a long life on 
earth was also gratefully accepted as a high, though not the 
highest boon, this may have sprung from the just feeling, 
that man is born to enjoy and to work, to receive much and 
to give more; and that he does not deserve the blessing of 
eternal rest before he has toiled to extend the empire of 
truth and piety. —KALISCcH. 


‘startling. 


‘around him was full of celestial visions. 


MetHops or TREATMENT. 
oie 

Walking with God. 

By the Rev. John Thomas, M.A. 


This is one of the briefest and most compre- 
hensive biographies ever written. When we — 
consider the early stage in the history of the 
world at which the record appears, the marvellous 
distinction given to this man, the deep spiritual 
conception and hope involved in the words, are 
Here in this dry list of births and 
deaths, in this wide expanse of starless sky, 
suddenly there shines a blazing luminary that 
compels your attention. One was born, lived,” 
and died; another’s history follows in the same 
terms, then all at once, as a matter of course, with | 
comment or mark of incredulity, Enoch appears 
on the scene, and this is the record of his life. 

1. Enoch’s character.—Let one’s conception of 
inspiration, or of this narrative from a literary 
point of view be what it may, this must have been 
a marvellous man, to be singled out for such a 
biography. He must have entered into a pro- 
founder realization of the Divine than his con- 
temporaries. He seems to me to have been a 
great-eyed prophet, a great-souled seer—a man 
who went out under the midnight sky, and felt 
the infinite, touched the eternal, was bathed in 
the presence of God. Men looked at him, felt 
that there was a soul in him, a consciousness of 
the Divine in him which they did not possess, and 
he stood out a giant among them. His life was 
a poem. Browning makes Aprile say in his 
Paracelsus, ‘God is the perfect poet, who in His 
person acts His own creations.’ And this Enoch 
was Godlike enough to be a poet, acting in his 
own person the poetry of life. The poet is the 
man that sees the real, the eternal, the beautiful, 
in the centre of things, and thus Enoch’s life was 
aliving poem. He walked with God. The world 
The 
divine, holy pure, Godlike life is the only poetry. 
All else is bald and barren prose. 

And Enoch was also a prophet. Whether he 
uttered the very words attributed to him ‘by Jude 
or not, he was a prophet. His heart was full of 
God, and he was bound to speak His message to 
the world. That does not mean that he had 
nothing to do with the human life around him. 
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relations with men. His life crossed the path of — 
man as an ideal, an inspiration, an assertion of 


divine possibility, and to a great extent a guarantee | 


of human immortality. The man that walks with 
God, that brings a new inspiration and ideal into 
human life, must touch life at every point. It 
was not enough that Enoch should repair to his 
chamber, and realize a divine atmosphere alli 
around him. Men could not recognize such 
walking with God. He must have come into the 
very midst of their life, giving it a new impulse, 
must have poured new, rich, human blood into it, 
purified by the prophetic power God had given 
‘him. 
2. The impression made by his life-—His con- 
temporaries recognized that he had a more intimate 
fellowship with God than they. Not by his sever- 


His walking with God was s recognized through his | 


| life is rarely realized till we have lost it. 


ing himself from their life, nor by his ostentatious — 


prayers. The Pharisees tried to give the idea that 
they were in close fellowship with God, but failed 
to impress the people round them as Enoch did, 
because their life was barren. Those that walk 
with God must walk Zke God. God does not sit 
in the heavens removed from the needs and 
sorrows of men. His dwelling is with the sons of 
men, and the man who walks with God must find 


His companionship as He walks through the earth | 


to help the poor and needy. It is by service we 


are purified. But we must touch human life with | 
holy hands, bring the glory of heaven down into | 


it, do all things from the divinest and noblest 
standpoint. So Enoch touched the world with the 
glory of the skies. So he walked with God. 
3. Lhe explanation of his disappearance.—This 
- proves the marvellous impression made by his life. 
Enoch one day or one night goes forth, and is not 
seen again. He goes to commune with God, as 
he had done many a time.. He went out to fellow- 
ship, to solitude and prayer; and next morning 
there was the great sky and the earth beneath, but 
' the man was gone. ‘God has taken him,’ they 
said. Why not say, The man is dead? But this 
people would reply to such a suggestion, That 
man with those divine ideals, with God manifest 
in him cannot die; he lives for ever in the God 
that kindled the ae of holiness and power in 
him. The explanation was not less wonderful 
than convincing and true. Paul has the same 
argument with reference to Jesus Christ. Enoch 
came upon the history of his time with a new 


ee EXPOST TOE RY (TIMES, 


ateeae was ants conviction of ee Mato 
He gave his age the certainty, as far as he 
concerned, of immortality; he gave men a. 
hope and a larger inspiration. As soon as tk 
lost him they knew he could not die; probab' 
not till then, for the full significance of a noble 
Thee 
prophet is only half understood as we rub cae 
to shoulder with him. Even to His disciples 
Christ said, ‘It is expedient for you that I go — 
away. And so God glorifies Himself in His. 

servants in their death as well as in their life. 


Le 
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The Christian Life a Walk. 
By the Rev. J. P. Lilley, ALA. 


1. The first aspect of the Christian life which 
this figure suggests is that it is a life begun in con- 
nexion with a public profession. A man who 
goes out to walk does so in the face of the world. 
He moves in the consciousness that his course is 
scanned by many unseen by him. So from the 


moment we take the side of Christ men are scrutin- 
izing us, and in the case of those who are still 
natural men, never in a friendly mood. God is — 
our chief spectator; but it would spare us much 


humiliation if we remembered that the world is 
watching us too. It is doubtless to remind us 
of this that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
both public acts. If the Christian life had been 
merely a hidden tie with God these rites would 
have been celebrated in secret. The fact that they 
are held in open day binds us to carry our Chris- 
tian life into the open air, and make it a walk that 
men can see. 

2. This figure reminds us that the Christian life 
has a definite goal in view. When you go to walk 
you like to fix upon the place to’ which you are 
going before you set out. When aman becomes 
a child of God he begins to desire that he may 
finally go to God. There is a promise that this 
longing shall be fully satisfied (Jn 1424). We rest 
upon this promise, and move forward to its fulfil- 
ment. 

3. The Christian life is to be a life of dauntless 
spirit and energy. We must walk with the steady 
onward march of a soldier, who, at the general’s 
command, has to go up hill or down dale, or across 


where the ‘camp is ie a set. As Dr. 


s jan puzzle; but a steady walk; an on- 
‘ ward march and movement; a ik, pur- 
poselike step-by-step eee in front—such a 
walk as a man girds himself for and shoes himself 
for, and sets out upon with staff in hand, and 
firm-set face, and cap well fixed on the head; and 
holds on in, amid stormy wind and drifting snow ; 
resolute to have it finished and to reach the goal.’ 
So the Christian life is an enterprise that has to be 
carried out with prudent forethought, and those 
who do not remember this will never achieve any 
high results for their own spiritual character or the 
conversion of others. “We must tread many a 
rocky road, climb many a steep hill, descend many 
__a giddy slope, creep through many a narrow gorge 
of trial and humiliation; and to nerve us for this 
_ nothing will suffice but the resolute spirit that will 
7 do and dare and endure all things that God may 
; 


- be glorified, the soul saved, and the world won. 

4. This life can only be lived in union with God, 
and in the strength which He alone is able to 
impart. Enoch walked wth God because he 
walked zz God. Even Jesus walked as He did, 

because he was God’s Son and filled with His 
Spirit. If, therefore, you are eager to enter on this 
life, see that you first come to God for grace and 
strength. ‘Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?’ No, and no more can you, except you 
first be pardoned by God, and received into His 
holy household. Take these steps by an instant 
consent of the heart to the saving power of the 
living Christ, and then for you too the gate of this 
blessed pathway is as instantly open. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GREAT men it has been said have short biographies.. So 
is it with Enoch. He is the greatest figure of that old world, 
head and shoulders above all the antediluvians, yet his was 
the shortest life of all, The number of his outward years 
does not attain to the number of the years of his fathers ; 
there is less to tell of him than of them. Why is there less 
to tell? It is becausé he is greater than they. His life was 
more inward, and therefore it was more hidden. The part 
that lived most intensely was just the part which men do 
not see—the spirit, the heart, the soul, His life was hid 
with God, because in its essence it was the life of God-love. 
It was too inward a life to make an impression on the 


says, life is ‘not a random flight, or a 
creeping, grovelling crawl, or a mazy 


been remembered in all that world. Its wars and rumours 
of wars, its marryings and givings in marriage, its buyings 


and sellings, and banquetings have been numbered with 
the dead; but Enoch, by his walk with God, is alive for — 


evermore.—G, MATHESON. | — 


Jews and Christians for further explanations and fancies. 
In Sir. 4418, he is described as ‘an example of. repent- 
ance to these generations.” In the Book of Enoch and in 
Jude! he is spoken of as a seer and prophet who, by 
preaching repentance, prepared for the judgment of the 
Flood. In virtue of his intercourse with the higher world 
he was regarded as participating in occult knowledge, as 
possessor-of deeper insight into the things of heaven and 
earth, especially as discoverer of and expert in astronomy 
and arithmetic. He also figures as clerk of court and 
chancellor of heaven. Books were written in his name. 
His name was interpreted 
over to the Moslems in the synonymous name Idris (scholar). 
—DILLMANN. 


A GENTLEMAN died very suddenly and his jester ran to 
the other servants, and having told them that their master 
was dead, he, with much gravity said, ‘And where is he 
gone?’ The servants replied, ‘ Why to heaven to be sure.’ 
‘No,’ said the jester, ‘he is not gone to heaven I am 
certain.” The others with much warmth asked him how 
he knew his master was not gone to heaven. The jester 
replied, ‘Because heaven is a great way off, and I never 
knew my master take a long journey in his life, but he 
always talked of it some time beforehand, and also made 
preparations for it; but I never heard him talk about 
heaven, nor ever saw him making preparations for death.’— 
H. G, SALTER. 


Tue kind of life many so-called members of the Church 
have marked out for themselves should be strictly called not 
walking but ‘sauntering.? The very origin of this word 
conveys an instructive lesson. In the ages when a pilgrim- 
age to Palestine was held in such esteem, there sprang up a 
set of idle impostors, who wandered about everywhere in the 
country, and sought alms at the hands of the inhabitants 
under the pretext that they were preparing to go @ /a sainte 
terre—to the Holy Land. It was soon discovered that 
they had never left their native shores ; and such disgust 
did their vain professions inspire that a new word was 
coined to reprobate the shameful practice, and they were 
called ‘saunterers.’ With equal truth may the term be 
applied to all who profess to be Christians without moving 
forward energetically to the heavenly goal.—J. P. LILLEY. 


DuRING a sudden freshet, a labouring man and his child, 
living in a cottage that stood by itself, were obliged to walk 
at midnight for more than a mile through water reaching 
to the little boy’s waist before they could reach a place of 
safety. After they had changed their clothes, and were 
feeling comfortable, the friend in whose cottage they had 


world ; its walk was divine, and therefore it was deemed a . 
lowly walk, a thing to be forgotten. Yet nothing else has 


THE mysterious figure of Enoch has given occasion to 


‘initiated or expert,’ and passed | 


ca) _ 


oy 


at all,’ said the little fellow, who was but seven years old, 
“I was walking along with father, you know, and I knew 
he would not Jet the water drown me,’—R. NEWTON. 
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SurELY God did love him well 
And he loved God so much he could not dwell 
Where God was not. The world was blank and bare ; 


i He was most wretched, for he could not love, 
-——s« &But the good Lord took pity on his woe; 
" : For woe it is, with all the heart above, 
To walk a heartless corpse on earth below, 
Zs » He faded from the earth and was unseen, 
% A thought of God was all that he had been.— 
; COLERIDGE, 


‘Pippofptus.’* 
Tuis is the first volume of a great literary and 
scholarly undertaking, one of the greatest, without 
question, of ourtime. The Royal Prussian Academy 
of Science determined in 18gt to be responsible 
for the collecting, editing, and publishing of all 
the Greek Christian Literature (except the New 
Testament) from the beginning down to the time 
of Constantine, and appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Diels, Dillmann, von Gebhardt, Harnack, 
Loofs, and Mommsen, to see their determination 
carried out. This committee chose the great 
firm of J. C. Hinrichs in Leipzig to be their 
publishers. 

Except the books of the New Testament then, 
every known scrap of the Greek Christian Literature 
throughout the first three centuries of our era will 
be published. Where the Greek original has been 

. lost, other available versions will be used instead. 
There will be Introductions and full critical ap- 
paratus and Indexes. There will also be occasional 
Appendixes. But in order that the various volumes 
may not swell unreasonably, essays on special 
points will not usually be included, but will appear 


1 Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte. Herausgegeben von der Kirchenviter- 
Commission der Konig]. Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. ppolytus. I. Band. Von G. Nath. Bon- 
wetsch und Hans Achelis. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1897. 
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pound shelter said to the little boy, ‘And were not you | 


2” Be acids Jack, while walking through the water?’ ‘No, not | Bannerman (J.), ), Sermons, 24. 
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Recent Forcign Theology. 
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Lilley (J. P.), Pathway of Light, 19. 

Lonsdale (J.), Sermons, 135. 


Oosterzee (J. J. van), Year of Salvation, i, 416. 
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Raleigh (A.), Way to the City, 408. 

Rankin (J.), Character Studies in O.T. 14. 
Stewart (J.), Outlines of Discourses. 

Spurgeon (C. H.), Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1307. 
Thomas (J.), Myrtle Street Pulpit, iv. 35. 


in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen. The whole series,is expected to be 
completed in fifty large volumes, and in Bogs 
years, 

Two volumes will be devoted to AZ ippolytus, 
and of these vol. i. has come out first of the series. 
It is divided into two halves, which are paged 
separately. The first half is edited by Professor 
Bonwetsch, and contains the commentaries on 
Daniel and on the Song of Songs. The second 
half is edited by Herr Achelis, and contains the 
minor exegetical and homiletical writings. In his’ 
Introduction Professor Bonwetsch says that the 
commentary on Daniel is for the first time pub- 
lished complete. And this is a great thing to be 
able to say. For not only does Dr. Salmon, in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, tell us of its 
‘extant fragments,’ and of Bardenhewer’s efforts in 
1877 to restore the original ‘as far as it is possible 
to do so’; but Moeller in 1892 speaks of ‘the 
fragments preserved on the Book of Daniel’; and 
even Kruger as late as the end of 1897, and after 
the issue of Bonwetsch’s volume, says that ‘ only the 
fourth book has been published as yet.’ 

Certainly Dr. Bonwetsch has not found a com- 
plete Greek text, but where the Greek fails, he 
inserts a German translation of the Slavonic. It 
was the discovery of this Slavonic manuscript that 
made it possible to give the commentary on Daniel 
in full. So here we have its four books—and that 
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ag 1 things are hatter and more frag- 
: mentary; but some of the exegetical pieces are 
Por considerable interest. 
— Daniel in its special line; none gives us so full 
and clear an example of ae typological method 
of interpretation. 


None of them rivals the 


But they have interest and 
value in other ways, and Herr Achelis deserves 
our warmest thanks for the painstaking care with 
which he has collected the various versions, or 
fragments of versions, and for the sound German 
translation of them which he has offered. 

The Introductions are good. There is no weari- 
some exhibition of details; there is enough to 
show us what the sources are, and what their his- 
tory has been. There are no Indexes yet; they 
will come with the second volume. There are 
two brief Appendixes. For other matters the 
reader may now be referred to the Texte u. Unter- 
such. (new series, vol. i. parts 3 and 4), published 
in'1897. ~ 

It is enough to add that the printing has. been 
done with commendable accuracy and finish. 


The Mew ‘ Gesenius.’’ 


THE greatest Hebrew Grammar and the handiest 
Hebrew Lexicon still go by the name of ‘ Gesenius.’ 
A few weeks ago an English translation of the 
Grammar was pubiished in the handsomest form 
(and at the handsomest price) by the Oxford Press. 
Here we have the Lexicon, or Handworterbuch. The 
former has reached its twenty-sixth edition, this is 
the thirteenth of the latter. It is an almost unique 
distinction in scholarship. Many men have set 
the fashion or laid the foundation of some study. 
This man has set a fashion in the study of Hebrew 
that seems like to last for ever. He has built upon 
his foundation a completed structure that needs 
only an occasional repair or addition. 

It is only three years since the twelfth edition 
of the Handworterbuch was published. But much 
has been done in that time, and Professor Buhl 
has found it necessary to add considerably to its 
bulk. It is now a volume of 1030 pages, and will 


1 Wilhelm Gesentus’ Hebriiisches und Aramdisches Hand- 
wirterbuch tiber das Alte Testament. In verbindung mit 
Professor Albert Socin und Professor H. Zimmern. Bear- 
beitet von Dr. Frants Buhl. Leipzig: Vogel. 1899. M. 18. 


quoted, but chiefly to an increase in the reference 
to philological literature. 
observe that the recently discovered portion of — 
the Hebrew Sirach has been thoroughly made _ 
is constant reference to 


a | burst its paper binding if you even look a 
| sternly, The increase in bulk is due partly to 


increase in the number of forms and passag 


use of. Then there 
Konig’s Syntax, though only in the later words, 


for that valuable work appeared too late to be _ 


made use of from the beginning, ‘There is in 
fact a marked difference between the earlier and 
the later words in the matter of literary reference, 


which Professor Buhl accounts for by saying that — 


the volume has taken a year to print. 
The words are arranged in strictly alphabetical 
order. The fact is that Professor Buhl does not 


believe it is possible to arrange them in any other | 


way. He says that the roots are too uncertain to 
form the basis of an arrangement. With this the 
editors of the Oxford Zexicon disagree, and as 
usual something can be said on both sides. 
Professor Buhl’s plan is at least the easier. 

The original character of a handbook is still 
maintained, notwithstanding the increase in size, 
and the very utmost care has been taken to 
secure utility with brevity. The etymologies have 
received particular attention. And besides Pro- 
fessor Buhl’s own labour and scholarship, the 
special knowledge of Professors Socin and Zim- 
mern, each in his own department, has been spent 
upon it throughout. It is now as useful a lexicon 
as the student can find. 
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Rautzscb’s ‘Apocrpphen und 
7 DeeudepiqrapBen.’ ’ 


SINCE our notice of the first number of this 
important work (see THE Expository TIMEs, 
December 1898, p. 120f.), we have received suc- 
cessive issues up to the sixth Lzeferung. ‘These 
contain the conclusion of Kautzsch’s own very 
able handling of 1 Mac, Kamphausen’s 2 Mac, 
the (so-called) Third Book of Maccabees, by 
Kautzsch, the Books of Tobit and Judith by Lohr, 
To be 
Price 
Frei- 


2 Die Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A.T. 
completed in from twenty-four to thirty Lieferngen. 
of the whole (to subscribers only) not to exceed I5s, 
burg i, B.: Js C, B. Mohr. 


It is interesting to | 


The 
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the Prayer of Manasses by V. Ryssel, and a first 
instalment of the Additions to Daniel by Rothstein. 
Upon the whole, the above writers appear to 
have devoted great care to their work, both intro- 
duction and notes leaving little to be desired. 
The two most notable exceptions are the Books 
of Tobit and Judith, the introductions to which 
are meagre in the extreme, and not beyond the 
suspicion of inaccuracy in some particulars. And 
yet the scholar by whom both these books are 
handled is Professor Lohr, whose name we all 
hold in the highest respect. Never have we met 
with a more glaring instance of dormitat Homerus 
than in Lohr’s passing over without any notice the 
“numerous recent discussions about the Ahikar 
legend, which is apparently alluded to in the Book 
of Tobit. This omission is referred to by Dr. 
Nestle elsewhere. We may note, in passing, that 
an extremely interesting as well as exhaustive 
account of this legend, which can be traced among 
a great many nations, is to be found in the Revue 
Libligue of January last, pp. 50 ff. It goes without 
saying that Lohr’s treatment of the text of these 
books, as well as his translation of them, reveal the 
qualities we should expect—all of which makes 
the omission in question the more extraordinary. 
In spite of this blemish, the expectations we 
ventured to express in our first notice have been 
realized by the work as far as it has gone, and we 
augur for it a warm welcome as supplying a felt 
want. 


Berthofet on JaaiaB fit. 


‘Tue Deutero-Isaiah literature grows apace. The 
question whether the Servant of the Lord passages 
should be detached from the rest of the book is 
answered by many in the affirmative, although even | 
when this has been done there is not unanimity as 
-to whether all the four sections ought to be 
‘assigned to one and the same hand. Another 
question that is keenly debated is whether the 
Servant in 421 49! sot, and especially in s213_ 


1 Zu Jesaja 53. 


Ein Erklarungsversuch. Von Lic. A, 
Bertholet. 


Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr. Price 75 Pf. 


vidual sense. 


Anything from the pen of Dr. Bertholet is sure — 
Not only do we owe © 
him some positive results about. which there can — 


of a welcome from scholars. 


be no question, but even in dissenting from him 
we learn much. 
very decidedly the collective interpretation of the 
Servant as = the people, holding that it is impos- 
sible to fit this concept either to the empirical 
(Wellhausen, Giesebrecht, Marti) or to the ideal 
(Dillmann, Skinner) Israel. Of the interpretations 
which make of the Servant an individual he rejects 
for various reasons attempts like those of Sellin, 
who finds the Suffering Servant of chap. 53 in Zerub- 


babel, as well as the interpretation which makes — 


the Messiah the subject of these prophecies. His 
own explanation is, so far as we know, original. 
He finds a parallel to Is 53 in Sir 39!4, the subject 
of which is throughout an individual, ‘the scribe,’ 
yet no one scribe but ke scribe as representative 
and type of the whole class. So Bertholet will 
have it that the Servant of Jahweh is ‘der Torah- 
Lehrer’ in his representative capacity, and if the 
specially concrete expressions in chap. 53 (which, 
with the exception of v.11», he considers to be a 
later insertion in an original Ebed-Jahweh poem 
consisting of 5213-15 5311b) must have a historical 
subject discovered for them, he suggests (admitting 
frankly that this is pure hypothesis) that this may 
be found in Eleazar, the martyr of 2 Maccabees. 
Such is the barest outline of the contents of Dr. 
Bertholet’s tractate, which, we may note in passing, 
will be taken account of, along with other literature, 
in Professor Konig’s forthcoming English work 
on Deutero-Isaiah. Meanwhile we commend the 
tractate to all who are interested in exilic and post- 
exilic Israelitish history, as one from which, what- 
ever may be their verdict on the main conclusions, 
they will gather what are the special difficulties of 
each of the leading interpretations of the Servant 
passages, and will be helped to form their conclu- 
sions as to the direction in which a solution is 


| most probably to be sought. 


J. A. SELBIE; 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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532, is to be understood in a collective or an indi- — 


In the present tractate he rejects _ 
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xe og Recent Giblicat AreBacology. 


By Prorrssor A. H. Saycr, LL.D., Oxrorp. 


; The Letters and Inscriptions of Khammurabi, King of q 
mi 2 ; “ _ Babylon, By L. W, King. Vol. i. London: Luzac — 
a __& Co, 1898. 


Mr. Kinc has produced an interesting and | and accuracy, and he has avoided the fashionable — 
valuable work, though, until the second volume } mistake of printing them on so small a scale as 
Is published with the translations of the cunei- | to be almost illegible. He has also made his 
form texts contained in it, it will be, except for | collection complete by adding to it the Louvre 

__ Assyriologists, a sealed book. In the introduction, | and one of the Constantinople texts, as well as the 

__ however, the author has drawn attention to what | other known inscriptions of Khammurabi, together 

the biblical student will doubtless consider the | with copies of letters from three of the successors 


most important result of his researches. And | of that prince. It is hardly necessary to say that 

_ the mere fact that copies are given in it of the | all the letters are upon clay, the usual writing : 
autograph letters of a contemporary of Abraham | material of the Babylonians. The Babylonian . 
lends to it an unique interest. postal service had been established at an early ¥ 

7 Among the recent acquisitions of the British | date ; it was already in full working in the age of 

_ Museum which have come from Babylonia are | Sargon and Naram-Sin (3800 B.c.), and the clay : 

~ a number of letters written by Khammurabi,— | seals with the names of those monarchs, which 

__ or Ammurapi, as Mr. Pinches has shown the name | took the place of stamps, are now in the Louvre. 

was also pronounced,—whose date was about |. Mr. King’s introduction is mainly occupied with 


2300 B.C., if we are to believe the native chron- | Dr. Scheil’s alleged discovery of the name of 
ologists. Mr. King reduces the date by a century, | Chedor-laomer in one of the letters of Kham- 
__ upon what grounds he does not tell us, but even | murabi. He has made it unnecessarily polemical 
- so it is difficult to reconcile the Babylonian | by dragging in Mr. Pinches’ discovery of the 
chronology with that of the Old Testament. | names of Chedor-laomer and Tidal, which has 
Khammurabi is the Amraphel of Genesis, the | nothing to do with Dr. Scheil’s readings, and is 
deliverer of his country from the yoke of Elamite | in no way affected by them. His attempt to 
supremacy, and the most illustrious representative | deprive his colleague at the Museum of the 
of the so-called first dynasty of Babylon. Under | honour of this discovery proves only that he has 
him Babylon was made the capital of a united | still much to learn in Assyriology, and the state- 
Babylonia, a position which it never subsequently | ment with which he concludes—that ‘no such 
lost. As I showed years ago in my Hibbert | discovery’ as that of the name of Chedor-laomer 
Lectures, his reign was marked by a great literary | ‘has been made,’ is contrary to fact, 
revival, and may therefore be considered to re- That Dr. Scheil’s Chedor-laomer, however, is 
present an era in Babylonian history. the product of erroneous copying, Mr. King has 
Dr. Scheil was the first to discover the existence | clearly shown. The name read, Ku-dur-la-akh-ga- 
of letters of Khammurabi. He found three in | mar, ought to be (sa)-sw -nu-wkh-Sa-mar, which is 
the Museum of Constantinople, which he has since | distinctly written on one of the British Museum 
published and translated. Another in the Louvre | tablets, The photograph of the Constantinople 
has been published and translated by M. Thureau | tablet, published by Mr. King, gives sw insead of 
Dangin (whose name Mr. King uniformly misspells | 2, though the next character might be dur (or 
Danjin); and now Mr. King himself has found | rather ¢w7) as well as 7, and the two last characters 
forty-four others in the British Museum. To these | are not visible in it. Inukh-Samar was one of 
must be added a few more unpublished ones | Khammurabi’s officials. 
belonging to Lord Amherst of Hackney, to which I Along with the name of Kudur-lakhgamar the 
have referred in my Early History of the Hebrews. | theory falls to the ground that the Sin-idinam, to 
Mr. King’s copies are executed with great care | whom Khammurabi writes his letters, was the 


eo 


_ the Canaanite settlements in Babylonia. 
by the way, is not a synonym of the Elamite 


king of Larsa of that name, who had been driven 
from his throne by the Elamites. Nowhere is 
there any trace of such having been the case ; 


on the contrary, Sin-idinam is once called ga/ 
Martu (not Martu-ki, as Mr. King’s translation 


‘seems to suppose), ‘the chief of the Amorites.’ 


He appears to have been the governor of one of 
‘Martu,’ 


district of Emudbal, as Mr. King suggests after a 
discarded conjecture of Tiele and Winckler, and 


‘the ‘country of Martu,’ or rather ‘Amurr@,’ de- 
This fact gives interest to the 
inscription just published by Dr. Winckler, and 


noted Syria. 


numbered 66 by Mr. King, in which Khammurabi 
is called simply ‘king of Amur|rfi].’ The in- 


- scription is dedicated to the Canaanitish goddess 


[As]ratu or Asherah, and is difficult to translate, 


owing, apparently, to a non-Babylonian use of the 
It is accompanied by a. 
very remarkable figure in relief, a photograph of | 


Sumerian ideographs,! 


which will be found in Tomkins’ 4éraham and 


1Tn the third line a word Aduma (or Arama) occurs, 


which may be intended for Edom (or Aram ?). 


Sermonettes on (Be Golden Texts. 
By THE Rev. J. S. Maver, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


I; 


“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.’—JOHN viii. 36. 


THERE is no question that the freedom of Christ, 


above all freedom, is worthy of the name. And 
yet, perhaps there is more said in the Bible about 
bonds and limitations in connexion with Christ, 
than about freedom. A yoke is spoken of, and 


, 2 burden, and a bringing into captivity every 


thought to the obedience of Christ. What are 
we to make of the seeming contradiction? 
There used to be a story in the school-books 
about a ship-captain, who, when at home, would 
tell his children about the strange places he had 
visited, and the manners and customs of: the 
various peoples he had been among. One night, 
however, he played a trick upon them, and began 
to tell, unknowingly to them, of their own country, 
—how he had lived among a people who were 
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his Age, ae ii. The dedicator of the 


no other title than that of ‘king of the Amorit a 


renders it), the country of Situllum.’ But their 


ment Ibirum-Amur[ra], ‘the governor of 
river... ,’ must have been of Canaanit 
parentage, but even so his giving Khammur. 


land’ is noteworthy: ‘ = 

From a historical point of view, the letters of 
Khammurabi are disappointing. Perhaps the — 
most important reference contained in them is 
the notice of ‘240 soldiers,’ ‘who had deserted 
(iptu{ru}) from Assyria (not “to” as Mr. King — 


value does not lie in the new historical facts — 
which they may bring to light. It consists rather 
in the light which they throw on the culture and 
civilization of Babylonia and Western Asia in the — 
Abrahamic age, and on the daily life of its kings 
and peoples. What would not the classical scholar — 
give for the autograph letters of Plato or Aristotle ? 
and yet here we have preserved to us, uncon- 
taminated by the hands of later scribes, the actual 
correspondence of a king against whom Abraham 
waged battle, and who is mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis. 


fond of using a certain kind of grease along with 
their food, and who wore clothing taken from an 
animal’s back, and made fire of something dug 
out of the ground; till, by and by, a bright little 
one saw through the trick, and exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
father, that is not a foreign country, it is our own 
land you are telling us about.’ 

And so, though the Bible speaks of obedience 
and bonds and limitations, it is possible for us to 
make a great discovery, and, by entering into that 
obedience, and under the yoke spoken of, to see 
things in a gloriously new ,light, such as might 
well make us exclaim, ‘In the name of all that’s 
good, this is not captivity, this is freedom in the 
grandest acceptation of the word.’ 

Suppose we take an example. Take the case of 
the Apostle Peter. In early days, in the happy 
irresponsible period of childhood, he went whither 
he would, he went out and in, he ‘ran aboot the 
braes, and pu’d the gowans fine,’ or whatever 


corresponded to that in his country. As he grew 
_ up, however, he came to be girded, so far as the | 
body was concerned. He had to mind his nets 
and toil on the deep. Yet the girded life meant — 


have nothing particular to do. 
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freedom, for the most wearisome thing in life is to 
‘ Have one part of 
the day in which you are a slave, and another part 
in which you are a king,’ is a good advice. You 


can’t have the kinghood all the day long ; at least, 


you can’t enjoy it till you have passed through the 
slave period. 

Still, amid all this toil, his heart was yet free, in 
the wilderness sense of the word. But, one day, 
he was told of a great preacher on the banks of 
the Jordan. He went to hear him, and went 
again and again. His heart was awakened by the 
Baptist, and he began to be drawn and bound. 
Through his brother Andrew he was, later, brought 
into contact with a greater Preacher still. Now, 
new feelings and aspirations possessed him, and 
his heart was captivated as never before. After 
the Ascension of Jesus, when the Spirit came 
upon him, he began to preach in the face of much 
opposition. He could not help himself. Nothing 
would have stopped him. Later still, when he 
would have confined the blessings of salvation to 
the Jews, he was led beyond that, too. He had 
to leave his narrow views behind. But the 
strange thing is that, throughout all this, St. Peter 
would have said that he was a free man, that he 
never knew what freedom was till his heart was 
thus bound. Even when shut up in prison he 
could have said— 


Though in bonds, 
I am not bound ; for ’tis because I’m free, 
Because my soul could not be captive brought 
Unto a lie, that these environ me. 


We have all got. our chains—chains that cramp 
and degrade, or chains that mean freedom and 
honour. What a binding thing love is! Jacob’s 
life was bound up in the lad’s life, but it would 
have been no freedom to him to be delivered from 
all anxiety about Benjamin. Conscience is a 
terribly binding thing, but, by yielding obedience 
to it, we too, with the Psalmist, may be able to 
say, ‘Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage.’ And when Jesus comes 
with the loveliest bond of all, and says, ‘ For My 
sake,’ it will be found to be, not a hampering 
fetter, but an ornament of grace, and Christ’s 
captivity will be rejoiced in as freedom indeed. 


to how they got in.’ 


ab, 


‘He answered and said, Whether He be a sinner or 


no, I know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.’—JOHN’ ix. 25. ; 


Wuart a full and lively chapter this is ! All about 


a blind man who received his sight. He comes 
first before us sitting by the wayside, and suggests 
to the disciples a theme for discussion with Jesus 
as to the origin of his blindness. Christ rebukes 
them, saying, as it were, What benefit will the 
discussion be to the man? Is there anything, 
rather, that can be done for him? Jesus was 
always practical. More important than discussing 
the origin of evil, is the consideration what can be 
done to diminish the evil that is in the world. 
‘ Master,’ said a herd-boy to the farmer, ‘the cows 
are in the cornfield, and I can’t make out how 
they gotin. The gate is shut, and there’s no gap 
in the hedge.’ ‘Never mind how they got in,’ 
was the reply; ‘you get them out as fast as you 
can, and then you may consider at your leisure as 
The blind man’s sight was 
restored by Jesus, and that was far more to him 


‘ than the most learned debate as to how his blind- 


ness came about. Then this miracle brings him 
into conflict with the Pharisees. When they can 
make nothing of him, they excommunicate him. 
Jesus heard of his being driven out of the Church, 
and, instead of separating him from Christ, that 
brings him and Jesus together a second time, and 
ultimately he receives a deeper blessing, the 
blessing of spiritual sight as well. 

Here we have to do with the grand answer he 
gave the Pharisees. He stood on a fact in his 
own experience, and nothing could shake him. A 
difficult character to tackle. He was not an 
agnostic. He did not know much, but there was 
one thing as to which he was clear enough. A 
poor, unlettered man, probably, not fit on most 
points to cope with the Pharisees. ‘I cannot argue 
with you,’ he might say ; ‘if I entered into an argu- 
ment with you, the likelihood is you could easily 
put me in a corner. But there is just one thing 
I would ask you to explain. Explain me. I was 
blind and now I see.’ He was on very substantial 
ground when he stood on that, and nothing of 
unsettling tendency could touch him. 

And herein lies the secret of real Christianity. 
Is there anything Christ has done for us that we 
are sure of? Has He given us strength against a 
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temptation? Has He helped us to bear a trial? 
Has He opened our eyes to a new view of life? 
That will make Him more real to us than the most 
logical of creeds. Not that the creed is needless. 
Not that theology has not its place. We have no 
sympathy with the man who said that he hated 
theology and botany, but he loved religion and 
flowers. He who loves flowers will be thankful 
for all the botany he can acquire ; and, as botany 
helps the study of flowers, so will theology help 
religion. Still, there are times when botany would 
be entirely out of place. You remember the man 
whom Wordsworth scarifies, who would ‘ peep and 


-botanize upon his mother’s grave.’ Bring your 


flowers there, if you will, but not your botany. 
And so there are times in life, the hours of suffer- 
ing, of fighting, of facing death, the most solemn 
and critical times of life, when we do not want to 
be troubled with theological points; we want 
religion at its simplest, we want Christ a present 
Help in time of need. A well-known theological 
professor was very fond of the following lines, and 
was overheard repeating them on the day of his 
death— 


When I am to die, receive me, I'll cry, 

For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why ; 
But this I do find, we two are so joined, 

That He won’t be in glory and leave me behind. 


Observe further, that just because there was 
one thing this man, whose sight was restored, 
knew, there were many things he was ready to 
believe. When Jesus found him the second time, 
He said, ‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?’ 
‘Who is He, Lord, that I might believe on Him?’ 
was the reply. He was ready to accept anything 
now on the word of Jesus. And so with us; we 
shall be ready to believe much when there is one 
thing we know. 


LUE 


‘I am the Good Shepherd: the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.—JOHN x. II. 
WE are all familiar enough with the ideas con- 
nected with shepherd-life as it is pictured amongst 
ourselves. The poetry of our country dwells 
much upon it, especially up to about the 
beginning of this century. It was described as 
the ideal of a simple natural life. It was asso- 
ciated with the piping times of peace. The 
shepherds were regarded as happy swains, living a 


free, healthy life in communion with nature. 


There was little or nothing said, however, as to — 


their relationship to the sheep. No tender and 
kindly thoughts centred round that. The sheep 
were driven this way-and that, and by the help of 


dogs, wonderfully intelligent in executing their _ 


master’s commands, but, like him, entirely Fegara 
less of the feelings of the flock. 

In Eastern ideas, however, there was a close 
and intimate connexion between the shepherd 
and his sheep. A leading idea, in connexion 
with shepherd life there, was the shepherd’s care 
for, and interest in, his flock, and their trustful 
following of him. And so, in the twenty-third 
Psalm, we have that idea set forth, as it were, 
from a sheep’s point of view; the Psalmist speak- 
ing of God as his Shepherd, and of what God 
does for him in the way of leading and feeding 
and heeding him. And in the New Testament 
we have Jesus applying to Himself the name, 
and speaking from the shepherd’s point of view 
in His relationship to those who hear His voice 
and follow Him. 

Of all the illustrations Jesus uses to set forth 
what He is to men, this is the one on which He 
dwells at considerable length. But if Jesus said, 
on one occasion, regarding His people, ‘How 
much better than a sheep,’ still more might His 
people say regarding Himself, ‘How much better 
than a shepherd.’ No earthly relationship can 
but very partially represent His loving sacrifice 
for them, His guiding care of them, and His 
rich provision for them. 

Jesus calls Himself the Good Shepherd as 
distinguished from the hireling. And a chief 
distinction between the two is that the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. It was 
very few shepherds, no doubt, that actually did 
that, but they were ready to do it, if need 
were,—ready to face the wolf in defence of their 
flock, or the storm in search for them. In this 
respect, Jesus seeks to prove His love, in that 
He actually gave His life on their behalf. 

And, surely, to do that implies, now that He 
has risen again and entered the world whence 
He came, that His interest in their welfare will 
be, if that were possible, greater than ever. For 
it is a law of our nature that, if we make a 
sacrifice for any person, or any object, our 
interest in that person or object is thereby in- 
creased. We might think that it would rather 
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‘other way, and that those for whom 
was done. would be the ones who 


their benefactor. 
of gratitude in the world in that respect. Do 
you want to have an increased affection for a 
~ brother? The best way is, not to get that 
brother to do something for you, but for you 
to do something for him. Do you want to 
take a deeper interest in some good cause? It 


will be better done, not by any benefit which 


the cause does for you, but by some sacrifice 


made by you on behalf of the cause. 


much pleading, his desire was granted. 


I have seen a boy rescue a dog that was 
being persecuted by other boys in the street, 
and take it home. There was no beauty about 
the animal, it was a miserable cur, but, though 
his parents wished to get it out of the house, 
the boy desired to adopt it as a pet, and, after 
_ Why 
was he so interested in it? Just because he 
had done something for it. He had rescued it, 
and thereby it laid hold of his heart as it would 
not otherwise have done. 

And so, with reverence it might be said that 
if anything were needed to confirm and make 
lasting the love of Christ for humanity, it is the 
greatness of the sacrifice He has made on their 
behalf. Christians, at the best, may be far short 
of what they should be in gratitude to their 
Saviour, but that Saviour, we may be sure, could 
never possibly fail in tender regard for those 
on whose behalf He has travailed in soul, and 
endured even unto death. 


IV. 


‘My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they 
follow Me.’—JOHN x. 27. 


HERE we have a continuation of the same subject, 
the relationship between Jesus and His people, 
and the connexion between shepherd and sheep 
is still the illustration used. 

‘My sheep hear My voice.’ It is universally 
the case in an Eastern flock that they recognize 
the shepherd’s voice. That is sufficient to draw 
them from the fold in the morning, and to bring 
them towards him on the plains or the hillside 
during the day. Foolish though they may be, 
they make no mistake in that. 


deceived by any imitation of the voice. Let a 


' remember, with never - failing gratitude, 
But there is a wonderful lack — 


_hearken for the guiding Voice, saying 


each member of a flock of sheep. 
_ all so much alike. 
| mistakes. 


stranger attempt to call them in es same way, 


and he will only lead the sheep to lift their heads 


in alarm, and move a little nearer to their real 
leader. How do they know? It would be hard 
to say. It is not the result of cleverness on their 
part, it is a sort of instinct. They are simple 
creatures, but you can’t mislead them in that 
respect. — 

So, to recognize the voice of Jesus is not a 
gift acquired by sharpness or cleverness, it is not 
something that can be taught in any school. The 
simplest people in the way of ordinary education 
may yet have an unfaltering confidence, so far 
as this is concerned. But is it a real voice? you 
may say. Well, that all depends on what you 
call a real voice. Jesus, for example, at the very 
time He said these words, was heard by those 
around, but that was not hearing His voice in 
the sense He meant. You know that people, who 
have no ear for music, cannot be stirred by it as 
a musician can. But it would seem that great 
musicians, even in the mere reading of a musical 
score, can hear and enjoy the melody and 
harmony that it implies. Their exquisite sense 
of musical appreciation enables them to hear, as 
it were, through the eye. And so, to the heart 
that is tuneful, even the reading of Scripture may 
be what a musical score is to a capable musician. 
And in days of darkness, and moments of tempta- 
tion, and times when the right way seems doubt- 
ful, as the poet speaks of ‘that inward eye, which 
is the bliss of solitude,’ so the heart attuned can 
turn the attention of the inward ear towards Him 
Whom it has learned to know and trust, and 
=) be Oe 
afraid’; ‘Be of good cheer’; ‘This is the way, 
walk ye in it.’ 

‘I know them,’ Jesus goes on to say. If the 
sheep know the voice of the shepherd, the 
shepherd knows them in a still more intimate 
and complete way. Nothing would appear so 
difficult to a stranger as to be able to distinguish 
They look 
But the shepherd makes no 
A missionary tells of a Lebanon 


_ shepherd who said to him that, even if blind- 
- folded, he could tell in a moment if a sheep was 


his or not, simply by putting his hands on its 


| face. 


They will not be | 


To us Christ’s perfect and complete knowledge 
of every member in His great fold is incompre- 


ae 


so great as it is large. 


_ liberally admires and immortalizes. 


; __ hensible. 


to know all his pupils. 


Such knowledge is too high for us. 
"We know how difficult it is to get acquainted 
with a few. The teacher in a school needs time 
The pastor of a con- 
gregation has difficulty in avoiding mistakes, 


j pe: especially at first when all are strange to him. 


And some in a congregation are very unreason- 
able in their expectations. 

‘Ho, sailor of the sea ! 

How’s my boy—my boy?’ 

. ‘What’s your boy’s name, good wife, 

And in what good ship sailed he?’ 

©You come back from the sea 

And not know my John? s 

I might as well have asked some Jandsman 

Yonder down in the town.’ 


That good mother did not realize the wideness 
of the sea, and how that there was many and 
many a ship and ship’s crew upon its bosom. 
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BIBLE READINGS FROM THE PENTATEUCH. 
By T. W. Peirze, M.R.A.C. (Bemrose, 8vo. 6s. 
net.) 


Tuis volume is part of a large undertaking. How 
large, Mr. Peile gives us some idea by paging 
straight on. ‘This is the third volume of the series, 
and it includes pages 715 to 1398. But it is not 
For to be great one has to 
be oneself, and’ Mr. Peile does not care for that. 
He quotes so freely from Edersheim, that we 
wonder if Edersheim had not written whether Mr. 
Peile would have been an author. And yet 
Edersheim is only one of those whom he so 
He does not 
care to see his own writing. He quotes and uses 
marks of quotation, and calls himself editor not 
author. 

And yet he shows his own hand in the kind 
of quotation he makes, and especially in the 
historical or higher criticism he offers us, which is 
his own entirely. His attitude is that of the 
extreme right, placing Canon Cheyne, for example, 
on the extreme left. For whereas Cheyne does 
not now believe that any of the Psalms were 


after we may understand better, but here it 


But God's Pune are not as our. 
It is far beyond our little minds. to com 
the Saviour’s knowledge. Some day in the he 


simply for us to take. Him at His own: word, a 
to believe that all are known and dear to. Hin 
and that the way of none is hid from the Lord. 

Lastly, Jesus says, ‘They follow Me.’ And | 
that implies not only that they follow ead ; 
but that He leads considerately. As a shepherd — 
would lead his flock with some pasture land 
ultimately in view, even though for a time, it 
might have to be, through barren places, so will 
Christ lead those who follow Him, always to 
something worth reaching at last. Many a step 
may have to be taken on trust, and the way may 
be long and difficult, but the end will repay. 
No one ever yet regretted following Christ as: 
Guide. 


composed before the Captivity, Mr. Peile believes — 
that many of them were sung during the wilder- 
ness wanderings, and that one of them, Psalm cxxx., 
was discovered ‘amongst the private documents 
of Moses after his death.’ This is found in one. 
of the Appendixes, which are, perhaps, the most 
interesting things in the book. In another we 
have a remarkable chapter of etymologies, in 
which the affinity of the word God is traced 
through the Hindostanee Khoda to the Hebrew _ 
Q’dosh, holy, unspotted. Canon Cheyne would : 
not agree with that either. 


ERAS* OF THE. CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. 
MAN, D.D. (7. & 7. Clark. 
505. 6s.) 

The place which the ‘Eras’ have taken is a 
high one. Some previous volumes have been. 
masterpieces, all have attained success. But it is 
doubtful if the present volume will lift them any 
higher. Its learning is competent enough, but it 
has two faults. One is that its style is too 
familiar, the other is that its manner is toe 
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By Lucius WaATER- 4 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii, 
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‘asan advocate. And sometimes 
pes the advocate’s awful sin of abusing 
s attorney when he has no case. 
the Bibcle, however, the fault of manner is 
ess pronounced with further reading. When 
questions of Church organization are left behind, 
the tone becomes more truly historical. The 
fault of style remains to the end. But we will not 
deny that it has advantages. There is never any 
doubt about Dr. Waterman’s meaning, there is 
_ never any question of hisemphasis. Occasionally, 
too, the style is striking and fits the modern 
thought, as in the passage on page 453, where the 
distinction is explained between heresy and bad 
_ theology. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE. TO THE 
HEBREWS, WITH A CRITICAL INTRODUC- 
TION. By THE Rev. GEoRGE MILLican, B.D. 
T. & T. Clark. Post 8vo, pp. 253. 6s.) 


Any book with the name of Milligan upon it is 
sure of a ready welcome. No Scotch theologian 
of recent years was found so acceptable to the 

English mind. The High Churchman who can- 
not bring himself to a recognition of Presbyterian 
orders, quotes Milligan on the Heavenly Priesthood, 
and (as in the case of Dr. Moberly) almost builds 
his system of theology upon him. William 
Milligan was the father ; George Milligan is the 
son. And they differ as they ought to do. But 
this volume will prove to everyone that the son is 
- capable of equally painstaking and equally memor- 
able work as the father. That could not have 
been said before. The little book on the English 
versions was a fine piece of scholarship deservedly 
commended by the Bishop of Durham. But it 
gave less scope, and was less testing. This is as 
severe a test of ability as one could find. 

Mr. Milligan has divided his book into two 
parts. About one-third is occupied with the 
Introduction, the rest with the Theology. Both 
are written to be read, in a natural telling style 
and clear arrangement. ‘The arrangement is a 
strong feature. 
attraction of the book, 
the reader. i 

Into the contents we do not intend at present 
to go. We do not care to tell even where Mr. 
Milligan is upon the authorship. It is enough 
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which cannot but charm 


Waterma: does not impress us | 


It is part of the whole finish and | 


that we can unreservedly recommend the volume 
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? 


as a sensible as well as a fertilizing study of the 


outward features, but especially the inner thought, 
of this ¢ great Epistle. 


Messrs. T. & T, Clark have also published a 
new edition of Dr. Forrest’s book, Zhe Christ of — 


History and of Experience. It is a book of marked 
and now well-recognized ability. The problems 
of our day, not of any other, are its theme, and it 
handles them with modern scientific skill, In 
some respects it shows the way in which religious 
thought is going, in some respects leads and guides 
It. 
—is the subject that has most frequently absorbed 
the interest of the Christian world, and never 
more keenly or hopefully than at the present time. 
We feel safe in saying that it is one of the few 
books of last season that will remain with us. 


The Rev. Arthur T. Pierson has written two 
small books of practical piety, and published them 
through Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. The one isa 
sketch of Catherine of Siena’s life, the other a 
study in biblical theology under the title of Zz 
Christ Jesus. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY. 
ABRAHAM Kuyver, D.D. (Hodder 
8vo, pp. xxv, 683. 12s.) 

Dr. Kuyper is the great pillar of orthodox 
theology in Holland to-day, and his Eucyclopedie’ 
der Heilige Godgeleerdheid is his greatest work. 
It is a large work, and is not all translated here, 
only the second of its three volumes with some 
fifty pages of the first. Whether the remainder 
will be rendered into English probably depends 
on the reception this part receives. It ought to 
receive a warm reception. For it is most refresh- 
ingly easy in style, untechnical to a degree that 
would have shocked our fathers, and still shocks 
some of ‘their succeeding race,’ as one can see by 
an occasional foolish notice of Dr. Clarke’s Out- 
lines of Theology. But besides the simplicity of 
its style, its attitude is unmistakable on every 
question. Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
this volume is the treatment of the authority of 
Scripture. Dr. Kuyper holds that the authority of 
every part of Scripture has been settled by Christ 
and His apostles. Christ quoted from the Old 
Testament, called it Scripture, and said it could 
not be broken, and that settles the authority of 
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Its subject—and its subject is never forgotten - 
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Sermon on the Mount Christ seems to supersede 
some things in the Old Testament, Dr. Kuyper is 
ready to answer No. What He did was, ‘by His 
accurate exegesis, to maintain the Old Testament 
over against the false exegesis of the Sanhedrin of 
His day.’ 

Now, there are difficulties in that position, but 
Dr. Kuyper is aware of them, and does not shirk 
them. It is not his nature to shirk anything. 


For example, there is the quotation in He 1ro°— 


but that had best be given as a Note of Recent 
Exposition. 

Well, take it all in all, it is the ablest exposition 
of what is called the plenary inspiration of Scrip- 
ture that we have seen. It will become a bulwark 
of strength to those who are with it; from others 
it will demand careful and strenuous answering. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
THE Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 235. 3s. 6d.) 

The title is long, but the book is short and to 
the point. Professor Orr undertakes to prove 


‘three theses, and proves them. First, that early 


Christianity had a larger extension Ja/eradly, 7.e. in 
number ; secondly, that it had a much larger ex- 
tension vertically, t.e. as respects the richer classes ; 
and thirdly, that it had a much greater influence 
penetratively, t.e. upon the thought and life of the 
age, than is generally believed. It simply means 
that we must take our Gibbon and read something 
into him (as well as out of him). All the great 
historians are being tried and found wanting some- 
where. Even the great Lecky will be found unfit 
to turn the absolute scale some day. And why 
not Gibbon? Nay, Gibbon likeliest of all, for he 
left a great factor out, and was bound to be wrong 


in many of his facts. Professor Orr has corrected 


Gibbon and others. He has given us a study in 
historical method. It is a valuable addition to 
scientific thought as well as to Early Christian 
History. He has also given a lesson in modesty, 
and some great historians need that. 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By 
Dee me ATRBATRN, | DD! iD: (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii, 481. 7s. 6d.) 

As Dr. Fairbairn tells us, and as we did not 
need to be told, these chapters first appeared as 


articles in the Contemporary Review. This explains 


the Old Testament. When you argue that in the 


tar 


the freedom with which each chapter vegiaete an 
ends with itself, and the enjoyment with which on 


can take up the book again, after having been com-_ ; 
pelled to lay it- down awhile. Yet there is a 


unity. There is the unity of one great earnest — 


protest — the dominating interest in a strong ¥ 
personality—the protest against the ca CIS OSS a 


of the ‘Oxford’ theology. 

That theology will ignore Dr. Fairbairn’s book— 
till the day of judgment—and be exclusive still. 
But Dr. Fairbairn’s book will hasten the gk re) 


judgment. .M 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have also 
published a valuable exposition of Zhe Afostles’ 
Creed, admirably translated by C. S. Burn and 
A. E. Burn, B.D. The second half of the book 
has appeared in the Hafositor, but that need not 
hinder its circulation, which it is earnestly to be 
hoped will be wide. 


Messrs. Maclehose have published three lectures, 
by Professor Hastie of Glasgow, under the title, 
Theology as Science. Properly, that is the title of 
the first lecture only, but it may stand for the 
whole. For they are all theological, and all 
scientific. Living and modern and most stimu- 
lating indeed, they make it very clear that Dr. 
Hastie is a thinking force in theology. 


THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE CREEDS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. By SamMuEL G. GREEN, B.A., 
D.D. (Alacmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. xx, 347. 6s.) 

This is the second series of the Angus Lectures. 

The first series was delivered by Dr. Angus, 

recently the President of Regent’s Park College, in 

whose honour the lectureship is founded. The 
subject was Regeneration. In choosing Creeds and 

Tests, Dr. Green gives us to understand that the 

Foundation is a comprehensive one. But he is 

as impressive and practical as Dr. Angus on 

Regeneration. It is not a mere historical inquiry 

that he has entered upon. Whether a Church 

should have a formulated Creed, and how strictly 
the Creed, if it has one, should bind its members, 
are matters of pressing interest to him. It is also 

a matter of interest, deepest of all, to know how 

men have hit or missed the truth as they have 

formed their Creeds. And thus he keeps his 
subject alive from cover to cover, and gives us 
knowledge on the way. 

Perhaps the most instructive part of the book 


certainty, others of varying degrees of decision, 


page 242, or Bley on page 235, with | 


ne of oS seventh Hest: There ie 


r felling us ihe ‘here are Aa teae of eee 


_ and others of speculation, he says that the fires 


parts of them. He writes clearly and orderly : 
It is an excellent start. 


By VICTOR Moxon. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 135. 2s.) 


THOUGHTS ,ON HELL. 
(Sands. 


‘Our David,’ said a mother, ‘goes now to Eo 


facts which must be held without question by | Mr. B. You see Mr. B. has no hell, and our 


every Christian, are the Fatherhood of God, the | 


Redemption by Jesus Christ, and the communica- 
tion of light and life by the Eternal Spirit. 
On the question of Tests, Dr. Green has his 


mind made up. And we can guess in what 


direction, when we. know Dr. Green and the 
Angus Foundation. But he does not forget him- 
self, and make no test the test of Church 
membership or of Christian fellowship. 

Messrs. Macmillan, it must be added, have 


_ issued the volume in their most attractive style. 


Is it too much to hope that they will i issue the 


whole series, and uniformly ? 


Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster have published 
the forty-fourth volume of Zhe Metropolitan .Taber- 
nacle Pulpit (8vo, pp. 624, 7s.). The sermons 
which this volume contains were mostly preached 
in 1883, but we see more than one as old as 
1856. And there is little difference between them. 
Spurgeon got hold of the gospel early, and him- 
self as a preacher almost as early. If there is a 
note of difference, it seems to be in a different 
estimate of men. The later Spurgeon, it seems, 
had more faith in men than the earlier. Lost, 
ruined—yes, that always ; but something to appeal 
to even in lost men he found later, something that 
could be touched tenderly. The earthquake and 
the fire in the earlier, the still small voice in 
the later sermons, there does seem to be that 
difference. 


Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster have also pub- | 


lished another shilling volume of selected sermons, 
Twelve Sermons on Ritualism. : 


Messrs. Rivington have begun the issue of a 
new series of very small books at one shilling, to 
be called ‘Oxford Church Text Books.’ The 
general editor isthe Rey. Leighton Pullan, M.A. 
‘The first volume, just issued, is by the Rev. R. S. 
Ottley, M.A., and on Zhe Hebrew Prophets. Mr. 
Ottley is a scholar, and knows scholarship. He 
uses the very best authorities, and uses the right 


David likes that.’ But what will ‘our David’ do — 
in the swelling of the Jordan, or even if he should 


_ chance to read a book like Mr. Morton’s? For 


Mr. Morton is no fossil, in theology or in science. — 


It is what we have to believe about hell, we, the — 


heirs of the ages, that he tells us. And there 
seems no escape from his logic or appeal. 


John F. Shaw has published a small 


volume of plain persuasive sermons by the Rev. 
F, Harper, M.A., under the title of Echoes from 
the Old Evangel. Perhaps the quotations are 
somewhat numerous, but the gospel is in them. 


HELPS TO GODLY LIVING. “SELmerEep! By J. Eee 
Burn, B.D. (Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 200. 3s. 6d.) 


There may be writers and living writers whose 
works contain more ‘gems’ than are to be found 


in the writings of Archbishop Temple, but it is 


certain that from Archbishop Temple’s writings a 
better selection of ‘gems’ could not have been 
made. Mr. Burn knows every sermon preached, 
and apparently every speech delivered, during the 
last forty years. He seems to have been pre- 
paring for this task for a generation. But the 
truth is that he has a quite unique knowledge 
of current homiletical literature, and he has also 
the literary sense to know the best. It is a 
beautiful book; the best possible souvenir of 
Archbishop Temple the Terrible. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has begun a very cheap issue 
of Gray’s Biblical Museum. 


THE FATHER’S HAND. By THE REy. ADAM PHILIP, 
M.A. (Stockwell. Crown 8vo, pp. 298. “3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Philip has here hit upon and_ skilfully 
worked out a new and fertile subject for pulpit 
discourse. ‘The Father’s Hand’ means God’s 
ways of working. And so each sermon deals 
with one aspect of God’s work. There is the 
slowness of God’s work, the swiftness of God’s 
the stillness, the secrecy, the simplicity, 
apparently, 


work, 
the steadiness, and the like, until, 


ip | Vise pa 


THE EXPOSITOR’ 


of sermons has been produced. Let it be added 


7: 


that it has an unmistakable literary flavour, as 


indeed all true devotional work must have. For 


the pen of the ready writer must be sweet when 
it speaks of the things touching the King. There- 
fore let this book be unreservedly recommended. 
It contains a complete section of Christian doctrine, 
a strengthening guide to Christian work, a fruitful 


~ theme of pulpit exposition. x 


The Sunday School Union has issued another 
book by C. M. Sheldon, who bids fair to be our 
favourite among religious novelists of America. 
This time it is Hzs Brother's Keeper. Its lesson 
is manifest, and pressed urgently home. ‘The 
edition is an attractive one. 

The same House has published an edition 
(uniform with that just noticed) of Robert Hardy's 
Seven Days, by the same author. Better apply 
to the Sunday School Union for a set of Mr. 
Sheldon’s works. 


JOHN WESLEY AND GEORGE WHITEFIELD IN 
SCOTLAND. By THE Rev. D. Buriter, M.A. 
(Blackwood. Crown 8vo, pp. 325. 55.) 


It would be difficult to flatter the man who, 
finding himself with leisure in a country parish, 
sets his mind and accomplishes work like this. 
For it is needful, helpful, abiding work. Even a 
local parish history is a good work if well done. 
But this is better. For it is not local. It is of the 
whole world, as Wesley said his parish was. One 
cannot but count it a fine thing that a minister of 


ciation of Wesley’s and of Whitefield’s work, or 
any part of it. We reckon it still finer that Mr. 
Butler has so thoroughly and even charmingly 
carried it through. He has written a small part of 
‘a large history in such a way that it will not have 
to be written again. And the future historian of 
either Wesley or Whitefield will be compelled to 
make much of this book, or fail. 


The Rev. Andrew James Forson has published 
through Mr. William Kidd three Sunday morning 
addresses on Zhe Law of Love (Dundee : Kidd, 
ts.). They are so simple in style and appropriate 
in feeling that the booklet, which is attractively 
bound, should serve admirably as a present, 


every aspect of God’s work has been treated, and | — 
a most stimulating as well as instructive volume 


% 


se 


She Story of @hikar. 


1. ‘CENTURY, what a joy it is to live! Go, bar- 


barism, and take the rope’ (4e. to hang thyself), — 


A 


wrote Ulrick Hutten,the champion of Renaissance 


and Reformation, at the news that some letters of 


Cicero had been rediscovered. Toa similar feeling 
of joy the modern student of letters and divinity | 
might give expression almost every half-year, not 


to say every month, as often as a number of THE 
Expository Times come to his hands. What a 
number of new ‘finds’ have been mentioned in 
its columns. Especially, the field of Biblical 
Literature has been favoured. And not the least 
benefit of the new finds is that they cause us to 
re-examine the old treasures with which we be- 
lieve ourselves to be familiar from long standing. 


Such is the case with Zhe Story of Ahikar.+ 


2. Many a reader will perhaps be shocked to 
be told that a story which he knows perhaps, or 
probably does not know, but might have known 


from the Arabian Thousand and One Nights, has a. 


close connexion with one of the apocryphal books 
of our Old Testament, which deserve also, by 
the bye, to be better known than they are, as. well 
as with a well-known parable of our Lord and with 
the sad history of the traitor among His disciples, 
and that it ought to be added as another volume 
to the library of our Lord as one of the books 
which influenced His teachings. And yet itis so, 
at least according to the Introduction of the present 
volume; and to a great extent this Introduction 
will hold good. The Story of Ahikar, which we 
get here, must rank in future with the Book of 


| Mopit 
the Church of Scotland should attempt an appre- | 


3. Startling as this news will be to many, it was 
no secret to such scholars as were a little versed 
in the field of O.T. Apocrypha, since Georg 
Hoffmann of Kiel (the pupil of Lagarde) hinted 
at it in vol. vii. of the Adbhandlungen fir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes in 1880. . Arid it is one 
of the serious drawbacks in the new work of 
Professor Kautzsch on the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the O.T. [which was in many 
respects justly recommended by J. A. Selbie to 
the readers of THE Exposirory Times (December 


1 The Story of Ahikar, from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Slavonic Versions. By F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. London: C, J. 
Clay & Sons, Glasgow: 263 Argyle Street. ‘1898. Price 
15s. 


se 


ne Sale sal Daal ea 


bit was ene eae not ike ac 
> of this fact. 
, ‘sources, he might have learnt it from Zockler’s 


to be found to a paper by the late Professor Aug. 

Miller, whose name we miss also in the Introduc- 

_ tion to the present work, as well as that of Pro- 
fessor Bickell (‘A Source of the Book of Tobit, 
in the Atheneum, 22nd November 1890, 29th 
January 189r). 

4. We do not intend to go into details: it is 
established beyond any reasonable doubt that we 
have here a story about the Ahikar (Achiacharus), 
who is mentioned four times in the Book of Tobit 
(1* 2! 7117-18 74°), and that this story is not de- 
rived from the Book of Tobit, but is presupposed by 
the latter. The publisher would do well to bring 
out at once a popular edition of the present book, 
culling out the 110 pages of Arabic, Syriac, and 
Armenian texts, and leaving the rest as it stands. 

_ This would come to be a favourite book not only 
with the student of the Old Testament, but also, 
_ and above all,.with the folk-lorist. Nor must the 
students of Greek literature neglect this book ; 
they will find their “Accwzos in it in a new con- 
- nexion. j 
5. Much as has been done in the Introduction, 
which is the work of the versatile Rendel Harris, 
to clear up the intricate history of the romance, 
much remains to be investigated. Even the name 
of the hero is strange. It is true there is scarcely 
a doubt that the Syriac form 7p'ns is the true one, 
from which the Arabic Hazkar is an abbrevia- 
tion, like the Phenician Aram from Ahiram, the 
African Hamilcar from Ahimelech; but it is 
strange that the root p* (‘costly,’ ‘dear’) is 
never met with in biblical names, and very seldom 
in Syriac ones. The name of his wife,—it is 
characteristic that she bears a name only in the 
Syriac version,—whijch is transliterated Ashfegant 
(p. xxxiv) or Zshfagni (p. 70), would be better 
spelled Ashpagane; it is clearly Persian, the 


ine ed i a) dl al ee 


Not to speak of other 


commentary (pp. 163, 169), where a reference is | 
texts make us read the old ones again, and wu 
new aspects. — 


Weaetee cotoured ; compare such names as 
_-youvn, “AXoyotvy, Other names have a decidec 
Babylonian ring, and are witnesses to the 
antiquity of our story. ; 
6. One benefit, we have said, is that the n 


This promises good results, espe - 
cially for the Book of Tobit. It has come down — 


to us in at least two Greek recensions, and the 
common supposition is—the Introduction to the | 
present work and the translator of Tobit in the | 
_new work of Professor Kautzsch start from it— _ 
that the vulgar one is the original. 
writer is fully convinced that the contrary is true. 
The Codex Sinaiticus, and this codex alone, has 
In the © 


The present | 


preserved to us the original Greek text. 
Codex Alexandrinus and Vaticanus it is abbre- 
viated, still more in the Latin Vulgate, which 
speaks of Tobias in the third person, while in the 
Greek texts at the beginning he tells his own 


history ; just as some recensions of the Story of — 


Ahikar kept the first person, while others turned 
it into the third. To adduce but one example: 
it has been hitherto believed that in Tobit we 
have a direct allusion to the Book of Jonah, and 
Reuss in his translation uses this circumstance to 
fix the date of the Book of Tobit. 
Grotius, almost 300 years ago, already conjec- 
tured that instead of Jonah we must read Vahum ; 
and, behold, when Tischendorf found the Sinai- 
ticus, it showed Naovp in the place of Iwva (148). 
There are many tokens which prove the greater 
originality of this recension. 

But we must stop. Startling as it seemed at 
first, that a story from the Zhousand and One 
Nights should have connexions with our Bible, 
not as the offspring of a biblical book, but as an 
ancestor of it, it is no longer incredible, and this 
is reason enough for anyone who has his eyes 
wide enough open to join in Hutten’s sentiment : 
‘Century, what a joy to live!’ 

Ep, NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


Now Hugo | 


THE EXPOSITO 


‘TIMES. 


. Contributions and Comments, 


 @rditionae Mote fo ‘the True Mate 
Sor Abraham and QWloses.’ 


AN article on ‘Israel in Egypt and the Exodus,’ 
by the Rev. Professor J. Orr, D.D., Edinburgh, 


appeared in the Expositor of March 1897 (pp. 


161-177). This article its author kindly sent me 
a few days ago. Unfortunately the Zxfosztor is 
not accessible to me here in Munich; it is not to 
be found even in the otherwise so amply stored 
Staatsbibliothek. J had the misfortune also to 
overlook at the time the short account given in 
Tue Expository Times (April 1897, p. 289 f.) of 


the contents of the above-named very important 


article, and in any case, attached as I then was to 
the prevailing view that Merenptah was the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, it would probably not have made 
the same impression upon me as now, when on alto- 
gether different grounds from Professor Orr I have 
come to adopt the date 2100 B.c. for Hammurabi 
and Gn 14. But in other directions the order of 
thought and the argument in the two articles 
(Professor Orr’s and my own) are quite parallel. 


For instance— 
aE Hommel. 


958 
1438 (=958+-480) 
2083 (=1438+645) 


Founding of the Temple 965 
d 


Exodus ere = 965-1480) 
Departure of Abram 


from Harran ¢. 2100 (=1445+650) 


Both of us have likewise laid stress upon the date 
in Jg 117° (300 years from the end of the Wilder- 
ness Wanderings till the time of Jephthah). 

Regarding what may now perhaps be considered 
the established date for Abraham ‘about 2100’ 
(more exactly, Hammurabi 2130-2087, figures 
which perhaps should be reduced by about 10 
years), Professor Orr (p. 167 of his article) has 
only the following passage :— 


“ Archzeological discovery has now enabled us to fix with 
an approach to certainty the date of Abraham, through his 
connexion with Chedorlaomer. Taking the lowest date for 
this ruler, we may place his invasion of Canaan about 
2100 B.C. (This is accompanied by a footnote on the word 
Chedorlaomer : ‘‘Thus, ¢.g. Conder in 7he Bible and the 
Last, p. 29 ; others, as Sayce, place it higher.’’)’ 


All the fuller was his argument for the 18th 
dynasty as the time of the oppression and the 
Exodus. With me, on the other hand, the date 


' 


2100 for Abraham was the starting-point that had 
to be established by a somewhat detailed process 
of reasoning. All the same, I have pleasure in 
noting the priority of Professor Orr, to whose 
important argument I would certainly have ad- 
verted had I been acquainted with it. 

Results which have been reached independently 
of one another (and, in spite of partial similarity 


of arguments, by different roads) may now hope 


with all the more confidence to gain acceptance 
both from experts and from the general public. 


Fritz HOMMEL. 
Munich, Feb. 5, 1899. 


————— 
> 


Professor Sapce and Recent 
RreGacofogical Miscoveries. 


In last month’s Exposirory Times (February, 


p- 20rf.), Professor Sayce gave an account of a. 


cuneiform tablet recently discovered by Dr. Scheil, 
which contains a new version of the Story of the 
Deluge. 


1898 (p. 377f.), I pointed out, and proved by 
quoting Dr. Scheil’s own translation 1” extenso, 
that Professor Sayce in the Preface to his Zavly 
History of the Hebrews (p. vii f.) gave an inaccurate 
account of the contents of the tablet in question. 
He there professed to have Dr. Scheil’s authority 
for the statement that this tablet ‘contains zhe 
same text of the Story of the Flood as that which 
was discovered by G. Smith,’ and upon this alleged 
agreement he based a very important argument as 
to the composition of the Pentateuch. It is so far 
well that in his article last month he now admits 
that ‘the new version is ¢o¢ally different from that 
discovered by Mr. G. Smith,’ but it is surprising 
that he ignores the exposure of his error which 
was made by myself and others. 

It is a matter for sincere regret that one who 
wields so facile a pen and has such a gift of clear 
exposition as Professor Sayce, should adopt and 
popularize such hasty conclusions as to the bearing 
of archeological discoveries upon the contents of 
the Old Testament. If he builds lofty and spacious 
superstructures upon narrow foundations, the re- 


It may not be out of place to remind 
| readers that in THE Exposirory Times of May 


ee 
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mass. ie nae gap is nde in 
History of the Hebrews by the discovery 


and there are tokens that the process of collapse 
‘is only beginning. In a recently published volume, 
5 Mr. King of the British Museum appears to have 
proved (and we are informed that Professor Sayce 
_ admits this) that Dr. Scheil’s reading of the name 
Chedorlaomer in the letters of Hammurabi is based 
upon faulty copying. It may turn out that Mr. 
King goes too far in rejecting also Mr. Pinches’ 
discovery of this name, but his objections will at 
all events prevent Professor Sayce from saying in 


future (see p. ix of the Preface to his History of 


the Hebrews) that it is solely non-Assyriologists 
who question the reading. The point will have to 
be settled by Assyriologists, whose final conclusion, 
be it what it may, will be readily accepted by Old 
‘Testament critics. 

j. A.. SELEIE. 


Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


+. 


Qlotes on 1 es ey: 
Web. iit. 
eis kK to? (=) 2. Chyo**) we reads that 
Solomon received year by year ‘vessels of silver, 


and vessels of gold, and raiment, and armour 
(Pw3), and spices, horses, and mules.’ The verse 


is straightforward, and it is only when we come to 
look at the versions that critical interest is aroused. 
Curiously enough & (B, A, Lucian) agree in 
offering for pw the remarkable rendering oraxry, 
the origin of which does not at first sight appear. 
It is not easy to see how oraxry could have 
arisen from pw3. Of the other passages where 
pw occurs, it is correctly recognized in 2 K 10%, 
Ezk 39% (ra dda), cf. Ps 140® (roAguov); it 


appears to be misunderstood in Is 22°; and in | 
Job 20% 3921, it is possible that the Massoretic | 
Whatever be the origin of , 


text is corrupt. 
Q&’s oraxry (according to Thenius it represents 
#03), it is at all events undesirable to correct the 


M.T. after G&, if only on account of the collective, 
‘spices,’ which follows.? 


Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the 


1 According to 
(twice), mibax, 7b, 493 


Septuagint, oraxtn xenders wd 
Wi (once). 


7) 


of the real contents of Dr. Scheil’s Deluge tablet,’ 


It is equally remarkable to find that the Peshitta 
(: K) and Josephus | (Ant. 7. 1, 3) appear to 
omit pws, and agree in inserting ‘litters, chariots’ 
(120;.0, dpyara) between ‘horses’ and ‘mules.’ 


It is true the Pesh. reads also 141, but it is highly 2. 


probable that this is a later correction after the 
M.T., similar to the correction 67a which Lucian 
offers, together with oraxry, in 2 Ch. This render- 
ing, ‘chariots,’ does not, I think, necessarily imply 
any other reading than (O‘)pw, since it finds 
support in Ezk 39%", where the pw3 serves instead 
of wood, and appears to denote a wooden chariot 
rather than ‘weapons,’ which, being wholly or 
partly of metal, would be less inflammable. 
Omitting the corrections 1a} and érAa in 1 K 
(Pesh.) and 2 Ch (Lucian) respectively, we see 
that G@BAL read oraxry, the origin of which is 
obscure, and Pesh. (1 K) and Jos. read ‘chariots’ 
and ignore &&’s oraxr7. The problem is to finda 
word from which both readings ‘sfacte’ and 
‘chariots’ could arise. As a possible solution it 
may be conjectured that the list in 1 K 10”, 
2 Ch 9, should be restored (after ant 5) as 
follows :—DNE. DYpwD DYDD ob Nindy, 
The unfamiliar oYpwi is the Assyr. mér-niske, 
‘horses’ (see Delitzsch, Assyr. Handworterd., s 
‘mfiru’). To account more clearly for Pesh. and 
Jos. we may suppose that by mdér-niské chariot— 
or litter—horses are intended, although this is, 
perhaps, not absolutely necessary since the Arabic 
version (Walton), which in Kings follows the 
Peshitta, agrees more nearly with the suggested 
original text by reading wnely jumenta. At an 


| early date the word became unintelligible, and 


was divided, with the result that in some copies 
(o°)pw2, and in others 1 alone survived. Thus 
Pesh. and Jos. testify to the word (0°)pw3 at all 
events as concerns its original position after 
opp. In our M.T. (cf. Vulg.) 19 has disappeared, 
and in Gk, on the contrary, 119 alone was found, 
and was not unnaturally confused with “b 
‘myrrh’ (cf. craxry for 1 in Ca 118, and (3aSo 
2Ch[Pesh.]). Itis true the explanation suggested 
implies that the position of the fragments has 
varied, but this is not a serious objection, for even 
Lucian in r K reads oraxry after (and not, as do 
B and A, Jefore) nOwI. It is even possible that 
Lucian’s é7Aa in 2 Ch is not a correction, but 
that his text actually read (0')pw3 and 1» before 
and after nypsy respectively. 
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If we are justified in assuming that the M.T. has 
preserved one-half of the original and && the other, 
we find an interesting parallel in Schrader’s 
suggested restoration, ‘Nirgal-Sar-usur,’ in 2 K 


\ 


1937 (M.T., ayxqw, and Abydenus af. Eus. — 


‘Nergilus’), see Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament (2nd ed. ii. 14f.). It may be 


“mentioned as a point in favour of the reading 


mir-niske that other examples of what appear to 
be loan-words from the Assyrian have been 
pointed out in1 K 10; see, ¢g., Professor Cheyne, 
‘Almug Trees’ in THE Exposirory Times for July 
(pp. 470 ff.). | 

Finally, the agreement between the Pesh. and 
Jos. raises interesting questions, with which space 
will not allow us to deal. Mez, Die Lzbel des 
Josephus (Basel, 1895), has already shown that 
both not unfrequently agree against the M.T. in 
Judges and Samuel, and the fact that Lucian is 
often included in this category suggests that in 
1 K ro at least we have not his recension in its 
original form. 

Bree oatiic 
where 


enumeration of the passages 
pw occurs (see above), Neh 3/9 was 
intentionally held over for separate treatment. 


Here, for the M.T. yyppn pwan nop tu, GBA 


reads: ‘(the second part of the) rvpyou dvaBacews 
THs Cwvarrovans THS ywvias.’ Lucian, however, has 
a doublet: ‘é& évayrias mipyov dvaBdoews Tdv 
Orlwv THS cvvartovens cis THY yoviav (dricw «is 
TO Opos atrod).’ mvpyov, of course, points to 
PAD (for 733), and ovvamrovens may represent 
wagn (a misreading of pwan). Should we not read 
Pwan Id yspen my ? The ‘ascent of the turn- 
ing (of the wall)’ agrees with y¥pin-y in v.20, 
and the particular ‘turning’ is definitely located 
‘in front of the armoury.’ The brackets in GiL 
represent a marginal gloss, eis 7d dpos (N77), which 
has been wedged in between éricw and adrod 
(= Iny, v.20), 

it has found its way into the text of v.20, but has 
not yet suffered corruption in the Vulg. ‘post eum 
in monte aedificavit.’ Strangely enough the gloss 
seems to have wandered into a second passage, viz. 
v.8 (the verses may have originally stood opposite 
one another in parallel columns), where the M.T. 
reads DEW MAINA} Sey, ‘Uzziel, son of Har- 


haiah, goldsmiths’ (R.V.). But the text can 


we have ‘ Uzziel,.one of the goldsmiths,’ in exac 


is at once possible to gain some idea of the length 


’ twenty-one lines are to be found in the oldest un- 


hardly be defended, and with the omission of 
intrusive mn (note the variants mNN, an 
especially m7), and the slight correction DB 


agreement with ‘Hananiah, one of the apothe- — 
caries,’ in the same verse. In thus tracing the © 
fortunes of the marginal gloss mnn, we find a _ 
useful parallel in Wellhausen’s suggested marginal — 
nwp sya on owe (2 S 19), of which sya may have — 
found its way into v.° before n'w1p and nwp into . 
v.18 (Text d. Biicher Samuelis, ad loc.; cf. Driver, — 
Samuel, p. 181). 1 

If we are correct in our conjecture that vv.® 19 
stood opposite one another in parallel columns, it 


of a column in a pre-Massoretic stage of a Hebrew 
MS. From ppiy (v.8) to yypan (v.1%) inclusive, © 
there are twenty to twenty-three lines in the printed 
editions (Ginsburg, Baer, etc.). The usage of 
Hebrew MSS varies greatly, but columns of 


dated MS., Orient. 4445 (Brit. Mus., cvc. 820-850 
A.D.), and in the St. Petersburg Codex (916 A.D.). 
Again, from the evidence of the Talm. Soferzm 
(ii. 5), it appears that pages of forty-two, sixty, 
seventy-two, and ninety-eight lines were known, 
and in the first-mentioned number we have clearly 
a page of two columns, each with twenty-one lines. 
On the subject of the length of pages and lines 
in pre-Massoretic MSS, I may refer to Mayer- 
Lambert and A. Biichler in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives (1896, vol. xxxiii. pp. 305f.; 1897, vol. 
xxxiv. pp. 94ff.). Assuming with the latter that 
the average line contained seven or eight words, 
with twenty-seven to thirty-two letters, we find that 
the column represented by Neh 3%!9 (containing 
185 words, 734 letters) comprises about twenty- 
three to twenty-five lines, which number would be 
reduced if we take into account that, as is well 
known, the majority of matres Jlectionis were 
omitted in the earliest MSS. Again, from the 
accidental repetition in 2 S 63»-4*(see Driver, ad 
/oc.), We May assume that this book was written in 
lines of about six words with twenty-eight letters, 
while the dittographed nawa in 2 S 238 (in-y.7 it 
stood at the beginning of a line which the scribe 
commenced to rewrite), suggests a line of seven 
words with twenty-seven letters. Applying this, to 
Wellhausen’s suggestion regarding 2 S$ 1% 18 we 
find that the column from ownan (v.*) to myn 
(v.!8) inclusive, amounts to 149 words, or 550° 


ee ee 


oa abr ea upon a subject, a faller dis- 


the lines upon which a thorough study 
' e advantageously made. It is not impos- 
sible that other cases may be found where a 
marginal note has found its way into passages in 
parallel columns, and it is equally possible that 
_ there may be instances where whole pages have 
suffered transposition. Finally, there is the evi- 


the frequency with which these particular pheno- 
mena occur renders cautious treatment absolutely 
necessary. STANLEY A. Cook. 


London. 


——s Our Bord’s Use of the Book 
: of Bosea. — 


WHATEVER throws any light on our Lord’s study 

_ of the Scriptures cannot fail to be of value to us. 

_ If we can say of any passage that it was a favourite 

text of His, it must be Hos 6°: ‘For I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice,’ which we find Him quot- 
ing on two occasions (the only passage of which 
that can be said, save the phrase in the second 
verse of the same chapter to be referred to later), 
viz. Mt 9! and 127. 

This suggests the inquiry as to whether we can 
trace elsewhere the influence of this book upon 
Him. I think we can. To begin with, Hosea 
was of Galilee, and had from her familiar sights 
and natural features drawn many spiritual lessons 
(for details see G. A. Smith’s commentary, pp. 
232-33). Is it too much to claim that herein the 
‘greater Galilean’ found a hint for the origin of 
His wonderful parables? Might not the story of 
the prodigal wife suggest the story of the prodigal 
son? Then we find the frequent references to 
husbandry and the vineyard (Hos 1o!? 14”), to 
the flowers of the field and other natural objects 
(10* 145), to the Divine judgment compared to 
the pains of travail (Hos 13; cf. Mt 248), to 
the chaff on the’ threshing - floor (Hos 13°; cf. 
Mt 1339, Lk 2291), to select a few out of 
many. Might not the exercise of power in curs- 
ing the fig tree (an acted parable) be explained 
by a recollection of Hos 9°? In a note on this 


of which is impossible here, may perhaps © 


_ dence to be obtained from homoeotelenta, although 


| 


it | passage in Cheyne’s commentary we read: ‘ 
white fig of Palestine ripens much before the | 
black, sometimes as early as April, the ordinary — 


fig harvest is not till the middle of August, but 
early ripe fruit might be found in June.’ 


promise, so was it with Christ’s generation, and 


that strange act became the most memorable and 


significant witness of the fact. 
His favourite and oft-repeated phrase by which 


He spoke of His resurrection is also Hosean (Hos — 


67 5).cf. Mk 38°! 10%, ete.): . May not #herex 
postulation put into the mouth of the formalists in 
Mt 77122 be a reminiscence of Hos 8?: ‘They 
shall cry unto Me, My God, we Israel know 
Thee”; as well as, conversely, the bridegroom’s 


condemnation in the Parable of the Ten Virgins 


(Mt 251%)? 

But more important than these details is the 
whole trend of this great evangelical prophet’s 
teaching. What Amos was to Hosea that was 
John the Baptist to our Lord. The deeper teach- 
ing on repentance, on God’s character, on the love 
that suffereth to save—all this we find in the pages 
of this prophet, and we can see how truly akin to 
His spirit, who wept over Jerusalem while He 
denounced her sin, would be these tender yet 
trenchant passages of His forerunner. 


G. CuRRIE MARTIN. 
Reigate. 


‘ Catenae.’ 


In Tue Expository Times for February, Dr. 
Nestle drew attention to the great importance of 
Catenae. I should like to refer your readers to 
an article in the Guardian of 23rd February 1898, 
by Professor J. Armitage Robinson, on this subject, 
called forth by the same book that has received 


| Dr. Nestle’s notice. 


It is impossible for anyone to study the cata- 
logues of continental libraries without being struck 
by the number of the Catenae contained in them, 
and consequently realizing how much material 
awaits examination that might afford us either new 
texts or truer readings. 

Dr. Westcott, in his article on ‘ Origen’ in Smith’s 
D.C.B., suggested many years ago that Origen’s 


As God 
saw their fathers as ‘the first-ripe in the fig tree at _ 
| her first season,’ and then they bitterly disap- 
pointed ‘Him in their fulfilment of that early 


“THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


commentary on this Epistle might be recovered in 
its entirety, or at any rate in large measure by a 
study of Catenae; and, in his article in the Guardian, 
Professor Robinson takes up that suggestion, and 
appeals for work to be done in the department of 
Catenae, and especially in connexion with Origen’s 
commentary on the Ephesians. He points out 
that much may be effected by a comparison of the 
Catena which was published by Cramer in 1842, and 
which contains professedly many fragments of 
Origen, with the commentary of Jerome on the 
Ephesians. It is well known that Jerome, in the 
preface of his commentary, admits his indebted- 
ness to Origen. 

If we look in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca for 
Origen’s commentary on the Ephesians, we find, 
I think, only two or three short passages, one of 
them at least being in Latin. We are now able with 
the help of a Catena to go considerably further than 
Migne, and to gain a very fair idea of Origen’s 
work on the Epistle. 

In 1842 J. A. Cramer published, at Oxford, 

Catene in Sancti Pauli Epistolas ad Gal., Eph., 
Phil. Col., Thes. This was his collation of a 
MS. in the Paris Library, numbered cciv. in the 
Coislin collection. It formed only a small part of 
a large piece of work covering eight volumes, 
which in many cases was very hastily done. That 
part of the Catena which refers to the Ephesians 
contains citations from four writers, viz. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, Severianus, and Origen. 
Dr. Swete employed this MS. very largely in pre- 
paring his edition of Theodore. 
_ By the kindness of the trustees of the Hort 
Fund, I was enabled to proceed to Paris in July 
1898 to collate this MS. afresh, with a view to 
recovering as much as possible of the text of 
Origen’s commentary. I had only time to glance 
at a few other Catenae, but found nothing in them 
that could be assigned to Origen. The MS., which 
is of the eleventh century and is very clearly 
written, is in excellent condition. 

When I compared my collation with Jerome, 
I was able to collect and restore thirty-nine frag- 
ments (some extending over several pages of 
Cramer's text), which belong undoubtedly to Origen. 
These fragments are nearly all named, but the great 
uncertainty with regard to them lay in determining 
how much of each might be given to Origen ; the 
question also arose whether any of the anonymous 
fragments were his work, but I find that Chrysostom 


is responsible for nearly all. The continuous 
of the Origen fragments which I prepared will | be 
left in the hands of the trustees of the Hort Fund 7 
at Cambridge. 

The chief interest which these fragments possess — 
lies naturally in ‘the knowledge they give us of | 
Origen’s exposition of the Epistle. They also — 
contain references to early heresies, such as those — 
of Marcion and Valentinus. We find (Cramer, p. 
194, 23 and 208, 31) Origen speaking of the érepd- 
So€or Siaxwpilovres Sixaroy @ecov amo ByaDRe of the 
érepddogo. who are anxious Braxdarrew THY Deore : 
(p. 102, 27), and who think érépou etvar @eod rods 
mpodyras Kat dAAov Tovs dmroardhous (po Tharp es): 
In Cramer, p. 169, 27, there is a reference to 
Valentinus by name, where in a discussion of 
Eph 45, we read, dua tobs ovyxéovtas marépa Kat viov 
To pev K-v-p-t-o-s Téraxrat érl Tod viod, a a 
@-e-0-s 
Otarevrivov S& dvo0 diddvtas Bamticpara. Xpnoreov 


éxl tod matpos' Kal mpos Tovs amo Tov 
TO pyto@ &-v B-d-1-T-t-o--0. 

On p. 191, 5-7, we have, in a note on the word 
ebxapioria (Eph 54), an interesting piece of 
criticism. We are referredsto Pr 1116 and 
are told: 6 pév yap “Aktdas ovtTws yppijvevoev 
‘yov) xdpitos avtéxerar S6Eys’, @eodotinv dé Kat 
Svppaxos “yuvyn xaputos avOeEerar b0Ens . 

As far as I can tell, this MS. contains cita- 
tions from Origen in connexion with the Ephesians 
only. 

Various passages which occur in this Catena are 
well known ; especially that which has reference. 
to the opening words of the Epistle, rots dyious 
Tots ovot, where Origen seems totally unaware of 
a reading év “Edéoo. 

This Catena is one of peculiar value, and there 
is but little doubt that a further search in the 
Paris Library or elsewhere would reveal much 
that will permanently enrich our knowledge of 
patristic literature. 


J..A. F. GREGG. 
Christ's College, Cambridge, 


te —_ 
+ 


1 Meter tit, 6. 


OvuR commentaries are not yet realistic enough. 
Sarah, says the apostle, showed subjection and 
obedience to her husband Abraham, calling him 
Lord. The commentators explain this: ‘Openly 


| or publicly she acknowledged him as her lord.’ 


——_——. 


s sh all Pe ‘call hae e fe name, es 
| lord, when sayine, My Lord being old’ 

. 6, chap. 29: ds 9 dyla Sdppa Tov ’ABpadp eripa 
ou! Sef dréuaros auroy Cironeyeurre kaNety, dAAG Mivpipr 
“O 8 Kiptds 


‘Tpocayopevovca ev TO Aeyew: 


nple of this custom from the Old Testament 
1s remarked by Bengel and forgotten by our 
modern German commentators, namely, 1 S 18: 
at elrev airy “EAkava 6 dvip airis: “Avra 
cirev aire: “dod ya kipie’ Kal elev adry Th éorw 
t KAates. In the Codex Alexandrinus and five 
younger manuscripts this xvpee is omitted. 


Ep. NESTLE. 


\ 
Kat 


* Mazulbronn. 


ae 


q Fhe Crown of Rife 


“In the interesting and suggestive paper by the 
Rev. W. Ernest Beet, published in THE Expos!Tory 
Times for February, there occur one or two state- 
“ments which seem somewhat unguarded. In 
_particular the writer draws inferences in regard to 
_the meaning of the word orégavos which are hardly 
warranted by a full analysis of the passages in the 
New Testament where that word occurs. He 
declares that ‘generally speaking’ the word 
‘carries with it no suggestion of kingship or 
earthly rank, though a partial exception may be 
found in its use in’ the Gospels of the crown of 
thorns which was placed upon the Saviour’s brow. 
. .. Elsewhere, however, its reference is to the 
athletic festivals of Greece.’ The inference drawn 
from this is that where the word is used 
metaphorically the idea expressed is that of 
victory and not of sovereignty. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the latter idea can fairly be 
excluded. ’ 

The word orédavos occurs in the N.T. eighteen 
times. Of these four have reference to the crown 
of thorns. In the remaining fourteen passages the 
word is used seven times in a literal sense and seven 
times in a metaphorical. Plainly, of course, its 
significance in the latter class of passages will 
largely depend upon the meaning it bears in the 
former. On examining these we find that only 
one (1 Co 9”) has ‘reference to the athletic 
festivals of Greece.’ In the remaining six (namely, 


| ence is suggested or implied. On the contrary, 


) mpea Biirys). That the Septuagint gives another — 


Rev 4* 4! 6? 97 121 and 1414) no such refer- 


orécpavos in these passages distinctly carries with 
it the idea of kingship or exalted rank. On 
this point Thayer, Zex., has the following note :— 


‘Such passages in the Sept. as 2 $ 12%, 1 Ch 20%, 


Ps 20 (2 1)4, Ezk/22%6, Zee. 64: 4 (yet, cf 2S 1 
Compl., Lag.) perhaps justify the doubt whether 
the distinction between oréavos and Sealy was 
strictly observed in Hellenistic Greek.’ 

One cannot therefore agree with Mr. Beet when 
he says that in the passages generally where 
orépavos in a metaphorical sense occurs, and 
particularly in the passage of which he treats 
(Rev 2°) ‘the crown spoken of is not the diadem 
of the sovereign, but the garland of the victorious 
athlete.’ In fact he has based his exegesis of this 
text in Revelation upon the literal meaning which 
St. Paul attaches to orédpavos, overlooking the 
fact that in all the passages where John himself 
uses the word literally he attaches no such mean- 
ing to it. A comparison of the three passages 
(Rev 12° 13! 191%) in which John uses the word 
dvédypa. will, I think, make plain that in his mind 
at least the two terms were practically synonymous. 


James H. Morrison. 
Aberdeen. 


Job v. 5. 


Tue well-known Hebrew scholar, Mr. N. Herz, 
writes to me, under date 21st Jan. last, as follows :— 

‘In reading your note on “ Zerah the Cushite” 
(THE Expository Times, May 1897), I was struck 
with your suggestion of an original oD in 2 Ch 
1415 221, It is scarcely necessary for me to point 
out to you that the Massor. text of Job 5° is 
corrupt. I should say that the copyist or redactor 
has blundered through dittography, and that the 


original was 
bon’ 1ST TYP TWN 


snp" DYSON) 


ndin DDyy sDNL 


Thus read, the passage would introduce us to 
tribes which one expects to find in a book like 
Job, ze. Arabs, Macovirar=’AAtpaovets (2 Ch AG) 
and Khawzleans.’ 

In this ingenious and Poort emendation 
of Job 5° I would now go a step farther. Every 


the réle played by ‘Zéer (Hebrews) and Ashur 
(Edom and §, Palestine) in the most ancient times 
(e.g. in the prophecies of Balaam and the Minzan 
inscriptions, as well as elsewhere in certain O.T, 


set expressions, such as in Hos 9, Zec 101%, Is 
2718). Hence it appears to me much more natural 


to emend the first line above thus— 


Sox ay) WYP WE 


and (following Mr. Herz in lines 2 and 3) to trans- _ 


late the whole as follows :— 


‘ Ashur mows it (the harvest), “Héer eats it, and the tribe 
(Arab. @/) of the Mazonim takes it, and the Khawz/@ans snap 
at their bones.’ ! 

It is quite fitting that the author of the Book of 
Job, who elsewhere also intentionally lays the 
scene of his poem in the earliest times (cf. Job 2l!: 
Zophar, king of the Minzeans), should here also in 
5° introduce the well-known couple ‘Eber and 
Ashtir side by side with the Mazonites and the 
Khawileans. Besides, the emendation, especially 
that in lines 2 and 3, commends itself; it is one of 
those whose correctness is obvious at the first 
glance. Fritz HoMMEL, 

Munich. 


On tbe Weaning of errapBaverar 
in BoB. it. 16. 


A SUGGESTION, 


THat the general idea is that of close association 
(as the bold paraphrase of the A.V. assumes) is 
evident. On the other hand, the rendering of 
the R.V., ‘taketh hold of,’ is no doubt verbally 
accurate. [he metaphor, however, is felt, I think, 


* For convenience of comparison I give the Massor. text, 
Sax ayn msp we 
dnp oss dx 
pon DDS ANY) 

‘whose harvest the hungry eateth up (@ yap éxetvo. oWn- 


yayov dixatoc éSovrat), and taketh it even out of the thorns 


(atrol dé é€k Kkax@y odx éfalperor ecovrat), and the robber 
swalloweth up their substance (éxoipwricbeln abrdv 4 loxvs).’ 
Suppose the first line written defectively, bax* ayn ISP Wr, 
my emendation to bax tay asp aww is still more obvious 
ayn having arisen by dittography from 7sp, and > in Say 
being a misreading of the final 5 of 129; that is to Say— 
from. 538 73y yp wx 
arose by error bay’ ayn sp qws 
or, with seriptio plena Sax 297 YSp rwR, 


reader of my Ancient Heb. Tradition is aware of | 


the context to prepare for ooh fexplain it. 

My suggestion is that we have such a 
v.18, where the picture is of one coming VAT 
leading his children with him. On this view i 
full force of the word would be brought out 
paraphrasing, ‘It is not angels that He (thus) takes 
by the hand, but Abraham’s seed.’ : 

The only other passage where the word occurs 
in this Epistle is in 8%, in a quotation from Jer 
31% (LXX, 38%), referring to the bringing up of 
Israel from Egypt, where we have the full phrase 
with 7. xepds. Lk 947, if the genitive be the 
correct reading, is a good illustration of the use in 
the piesen passage (érAaBdpevos radio eornoev 
avTo Tap’ éavTa). 

The fact that two verses intervene is not, I think; 
against the proposed connexion of thought, for it 
is rather this writer’s manner to resume with yap 
after a parenthesis, eg. 2° resumes the subject 
prom. .2 15> 4, 

The present tense, contrasting with the aorist 0: 
v.14 is quite natural if it refers back to the 
picture which v.!° suggests. 

W. MoNnTGOMERY. 


Theological College, Guilford Street, W.C. 


: 

MW Paraflef to Rom. rit. 11. 
To the variant 7G xatp@ dovAcvovres for TH Kupiw a 
very nice parallel is found in Bar 114. There 
we read év #epats katpod. The A.V. had ‘solemn 
days, the R.V. makes ‘days of the solemn 
assembly,’ presupposing, apparently, that the 
unusual Greek expression corresponds to Hebrew 
ayn 10» (Hos 12!°). But it deserves notice that 
the Syriac version has ‘in the days of the Lord,’ 
reading Kvpiov for xo1pod. I do not know why in 
the Variorum Apocrypha this interesting variant 
remained unnoticed; the more reason why it 
may be mentioned here. 


Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


Gurther Contributions to CTertual 
Criticism. 
1. 1S 1° The Revised Version gives: ‘And her 


| rival provoked her sore, for to make her fret, 


ae ad 

ep had hut up nee womb.’ 
dents of archeology thus to promul- 
eee of my ‘a rival- or 
e’ (see Dr. Driver’s note in his Zext of 
ut the Revisers were too timid when they 


Dyin is a common word, and elsewhere only 
eans ‘to thunder,’ usually with reference to 
hwe. Léhr remarks that the versions give no 
elp, and that he has not met with any acceptable 
ijecture. For his own part, he suggests that 
yy may possibly have come from Ayn, ‘tears.’ 
hink a probable conjecture caz be made. In 
_S 122! Wellhausen, Klostermann, Gratz, Perles 
Analekien, p. 23), have rightly corrected 12y3 


‘into siya (following Lucian’s recension of LXX, 


and the Syriac) ; ; cf. also note on Ps 39? in Cheyne, 
Psalms, ed. 2. 1 suggest that we should correct 
the text of r S 1° thus: my ma, ‘ 
-yet childless.’ For to be mistaken for 1 would 
not be at all difficult, especially in an older form 
of the script. The sense produced fits the context 
perfectly. 
2. 2S 127681, J return to this passage, partly 
treated of already in THE Exposirory Times 
eeDecember 1897, pp. 143 f.; cf. June 1898, p. 
428). R.V. introduces a noteworthy improve- 
ment into A.V.’s rendering of v.*°. Where 
A.V. gives ‘the weight whereof was a talent of 
gold with the precious stones,’—the reference is 
to the crown of the king, or rather (see R.V. mg.) 
the god of Ammon,—R.V. has ‘the weight, etc., 
and (in it were) precious stones.’ Both versions 
continue, ‘and it was set on David’s head.’ The 
‘in it were’= “23 (so Pesh., Targ., 
Vulg., in agreement with 1 Ch 207). Now the 
question arises, Is the plural, ‘precious stones,’ in 


while she was 


inserted words, 


accordance with the narrator’s meaning? or should | 


we rather render ‘precious stone,’ in which case 
it may be merely the ‘precious stone’ (7p 3x) 
which David wore on his headgear? The latter 


is the supposition of Klostermann, and whatever | 


It was 


+e may he caller the dethronement of Milcom. 


the view of the compiler may have been, I imagine | 


that Klostermann has probably caught the meaning 
of the original tradition. It was an amulet, like 
all precious stones (Pr 178), but of more than 
ordinary potency, for the idol of Milcom was not 
a mere idol to Israelites of the age of David. 
Evidently the narrator takes a great interest in 


| 


| usage, 


If my conjecture in THE Expository Times, Zc, 
is correct, he gives Rabbath Ammon the special 
title ‘city of Milcom’ (0359 Wy to be read for 
nado Wy in v. 6, and for on Wy.in v.27), And — a 
now, in v.°°, he chronicles the removal of Milcom’s — 
crown and the transference of the ‘ precious stone,’ 
which decorated the crown and protected its wearer, 
to the head of David. As to the treatment of the 
Ammonites by David, something may ‘be added 
here to supplement Driver’s note in Zext of Samuel, 
pp. 226 ff. Really it is quite needless to frame 
conjectures as to the obscure word rendered in R.V. 
‘axes’ (nm). The words 5man'p are not im- 
probably a correction of the faulty reading m3 
(rendered in R.V. ‘under (?) saws’), which has 
found its way into the text. But the t appears to 
be intrusive ; what the margin originally read was 
nina, I doubt the correctness of the preced- 


ing word (San) ‘yan, which I suspect to have 
come from ‘1a, and this from ny (dittographed). 
The Ammonites were probably set to work with 
saws, 7.e. at sawing timber or (1 K 7°) stone. ; 

3. 2 K 234. E.V.: ‘And the high places that 
were before Jerusalem, which were on the right 
hand of the mount of corruption’ (A.V. mg., ‘that 
is, the mount of Olives’; R.V. mg., ‘or destruc- 
tion’). There has been much discussion as to. 
the origin of the title (M’NwIaT 77) here given (as 
it appears) to the mount of Olives, Some, both 
in ancient and in modern times, have thought there 
was an allusion in some way to the Aram. word 
nvia, ‘oil.’ Rashi supposed a paronomasia; G. 


| Hoffmann (ZA TVW. ii. 175) and Perles (Analekien, 


p. 31) would rather read mNwAA-T, ‘mount of oil.’ 
But there is no evidence of the existence of a 
Hebrew word mnwn, ‘oil.’ In 2S 15%? we read: 
‘And when David had come to the summit, where 
it is men’s wont to worship the deity’ (TinnNw ws 
ondsxS ow): I infer from this that the mount of 
Olives may have been anciently called Dinnwan-7n 
‘the mount of those who worship.’ n'nwynmn 
would be a purely accidental corruption of this. 

4. In 2 Ch 28% the A.V. and the R.V. ask. us 
to believe that ‘all the feeble’ of the captives of 
Judah taken by Pekah,-king of Israel, were 
‘carried upon asses and (so) brought to Jericho.’ 
But omen. obdnn cannot, in accordance with. 
be rendered ‘and carried them upon 


asses’: Spiia-bab is also suspicious (three 5, two 3). 


_ 


A Se re 


«i 


_—_- z 


& 


Ps 


286° THE EX. 


There is a large error in the text. Read Diop) 


prey “py mivona, ‘and they sustained them 
with soured milk and parched corn and lentils’ 
(cf. 2 S 1729), Say» and baba) have a tendency to 
get confounded (see Ball on Gn 47'*; Cheyne on 
Ps 314 [Psalms, ed. 2]). The refreshing qualities 
of soured milk are as mutch believed in by the 
natives of Palestine and Arabia in our day as in 
ancient times (Jg 5”). aban is still offered as 
a refreshment to the traveller in Palestine, as many 
know. 

5. Ezk 92 In the sombre narrative of the 
(ideal) destruction of the wicked in Jerusalem we 
meet, in E.V., with the term ‘slaughter-weapon.’ 
The Hebrew is i¥510 3, Cornill has already 
pointed out that the closing words of v.* are 
identical with the clause relative to the ‘ slaughter- 


weapon’ (?) in v.?, and infers, very naturally, that 


it is a variant of that clause. Cornill himself 
retains $¥BID 2, But we do not know of any 
Hebrew word 59, inn (so point, not Innw) 
gives a good sense. We may surely be allowed 
to prefer the better to the worse Hebrew reading, 
and read innw %> both in v.J and in v.2 The 


rendering ‘battle axe’ for /B1 > in the margin 


of R.V, is rather hard to justify. 

6. Ezk 38, Jg o%7. R.V. renders the closing 
words of Ezk., Ze, thus: ‘That dwell in the 
middle of the land,’ with a margin, ‘Heb. xavel, 
See Jg 9°.’ In Judges, Z.c., it renders : ‘See, there 
come people down by the middle (Heb. xzavel) of 
the land, and one company cometh by the way of 
the oak of Meonenim.’ Dr. Winckler, who has 
such an unusually keen eye for problems, historical 


and textual, thinks that in both passages there is a | 


reference to the ‘mountain of the gods’ (see the 
commentators on Iser4? glizke23"). Je of 
contains, he thinks, a poetical quotation, which is 
only mechanically inserted into the narrative, 
Ezk 38" is a part of a mythic story respecting 
Gog, who was expected to come and destroy those 
who dwell on the ‘navel of the earth,’ ze. on the 
mountain of the gods (cf. Loki in the great 
Teutonic epic). Iam afraid the phrase yNn Wp 
will not bear the weight laid upon it. In 
Ezk, ¢.¢c., we should probably read oS npa-by, ‘on 
the high places of the land.’ The alecion: in the 
phrase, those who dwell ’x ‘ay, is to Dt 3213, 


instance see 2 S 1271, where, as noticed aboye, 


se cs a 
‘He made him ride on the high places of 
land,’ on which see Driver’s note ; cf. also Di 
Hab 3), Ps 184, The transposition and 
fusion of letters which this theory presuppos 
not more surprising here than in many similar 
cases. In the other passage (Jg 9°”) YON7 7120 Is 
also no doubt an error. That 1pm nio3, ‘the 
high place of the city,’ is satisfactory I do not 
venturé to say. Gratz thinks that pox 130 is a 
dittogram of INNA WNT (PIX for INN again in 
1 K 837); for ny he reads 9, ‘from the west.’ 
Probably this is right. WRI=NN=Nb. 23 would be 
one of those intrusive letters which we cannot 
help recognizing in some corrupt words ; for an 


“)2y2 has arisen out of Tiy2. : 

7. Zec 112 [3]. Professor G. A. Smith finely 
renders ‘for fallen is the impenetrable wood.’ 
But neither “yan p> (adopted by this scholar 
and by R.V.) nor W¥an 7) (adopted by A.V.) is 
free from objection. The latter, which is the 
reading of the Hebrew text, brings Bashan into a 
strange connexion with vineyards; the former is 
an unparalleled expression, and does not give 
quite a satisfactory sense (had the oaks of Bashan’ 
never been cut down, like the cedars of Lebanon ?). 
Duhm’s correction of the difficult myqyp2 in 
Is 10%* suggests the course to be adopted. Read 
Tsyp2, ‘with the axe’; the confusions of letters 
are such as were constantly made by the scribes. 

8. Hab 3%, Ps 81°. ~In Hab for p'sip,* horus 


read ona, ‘lightnings’ (cf. Ps 7719), and in Ps” 
for DY) IND, ‘in the covert of thunder,’ read 
Opa NXy¥a, «when lightnings went forth.’ 


I do not apologize for the length to which these 
notes have run, because textual and archeological — 
criticism are the two departments in which there 
is the most pressing need for a long step forward 
in our commentaries on the Old Testament. 


ie: ibs aCe Soe 


On Wark rit, 42, 


SINCE my discussion on Mk 1242 (see THE 
Expository TIMEs, January, p. 185) is vigorously 
combated by such a high authority as Pro- 
fessor W. M. Ramsay (THE Expository TIMEs, 


t that my expression, i The Ramen coins, 
the quadrans, were in circulation throughout 
whole Roman empire,’ was inexact. It is quite 
that, as Professor Ramsay says, the provincial 
cities and communities struck their own bronze 
“sir all change in vast quantities, whereas they 
track no gold coins and but very little silver 
ins. But this hardly affects the question, 
; because they struck their bronze coins partly, or 
mostly, if not according to the Roman system, 
at least with the Roman designations. See 
~Mommsen, Rémisches Miinzwesen, p. 708, and 
_ especially p- 718, where he states that in Syria, 
since the time of Augustus, a great quantity of 
bronze coins were struck, which bore in Latin the 
name of the Emperor, and the Latin letters SC. Of 
_ course these coins had their Latin names ; hence 
dooapov = as, in Matthew and Luke, and xodpavrys, 
_ guadrans (=? of an as), not only in Mark but also 
in Matthew (576), rov éoyarov Kodpavrny, a phrase 
which abundantly proves that the xodpévrys too 
was a familiar coin in the eastern provinces. It 
does not affect the case whether the word 
kodpav7ns is found in inscriptions or not; there 
was very rarely, only in cases quite exceptional, 
occasion for using the name of so small.a coin. 
- How then can Professor Ramsay say, ‘If the 
guadrans had been familiar to the Greeks, it is 
practically certain that epigraphy would contain 
references to the familiar coin’? The fact that 
the guadrans was familiar is further proved by 
the Hellenized form of the word; for guadrans, 
properly transcribed, gives xovddpas, -avros (like 
KAynpys, -evtos), and not Kodpavrys ; 
instead of as, Syvapuov instead of denarius. 
i. BLASS. 


cp. dooadpiov 


Halle. 


RirjatB-arBba. 


JUDGES I. Io. 


Wuar did the name Kirjath-arba originally signify? 
np, of course = ‘city of,’ but what is the deriva- 
tion of YAIR. 

1. Professor Sayee accepts the old interpretation 
that the city was so called from a man named 
Arba (Monuments, p. 189), but this notion is 
ably controverted by Dr Moore (Ze International 
Critical Commentary) \ in his note on Jg 1”. 


if 


2. Fiirst eins YEN is Be os to enke ae 
means ‘hero of Baal.’ A more plausible theory 
would be that ‘yas =‘hearth or altar of Baal’ 
(cf. Ariel, ‘hearth of God,’ Is 29!, Ezk 43"; in 
latter R.V. has ‘altar hearth’). As the site of | 
the present mosque of Hebron was doubtless, in 
ancient times, a sanctuary, the name ‘city of the 
hearth of Baal’ would be very apposite. ; 

3. Dr. Moore says the meaning of the name is 
probably Zetrapolis, and Professor Hommel con- 
firms this by a reference to the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where we find Hebron ‘mentioned by its 
old name, Rubiti (= Roba ‘“6t), meaning the four 
quarters of the city’ (Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 
p- 234). When the philologist and the arche- 
ologist are agreed, I suppose we must rest content ; 
but considering the character of the place, a sacred 
etymology would, on @ friori grounds, seem more 
correct. 

Considering the changes and corruptions which 
proper names compounded with ‘ Baal’ underwent, 
may not Furst be on the right track in his emenda- 
tion, Span ; and instead of ‘hero (47. lion) of 
Baal’ or ‘hearth of Baal,’ may we not translate 
‘Ari is Lord’? Professor Hommel tells us that 
there was a god Yara or Ari, ‘who is probably 
identical with Ari in the O.T. Ariel’ (Azctent 
Hebrew Tradition, p. 224). 

AUGUSTUS POYNDER. 


Weston-super-Mare. 
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Datristic Evidence as fo the Grund: 
scbrift of tbe Gets of the Mpostfes. 


BEFORE touching on certain evidence which is 
forthcoming, so it seems to me, in the Ancient 
Syriac Documents translated by Cureton, and in 
that curious interpolation in the Céementine Re- 
cognitions, i. 43-74 (entirely absent from the 
Homilies, and, according to Lightfoot, derived 
from an older Ebionite work, Zhe <Ascents of 
James), it is necessary to recall briefly the analysis 
of Acts made by Ewald (Hist. of Israel, vil. 31). 
Ewald pointed out, and his view has been re- 
peatedly endorsed, that certain sections relating to 
St. Peter and to the local Jerusalemite Church 
interrupted another narrative prefatory to St. Paul’s 
history, and that the edges of the latter were still 


raw. ‘The Samaritan mission of Peter and John 


i) wea keds bee 
ou om a 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. — 


(Ac $40) separates the beginning of Paul’s havoc 
from his journey to Damascus. Peter’s Caesarean 
journey (Ac 9%!~1118) separates Paul’s arrival in 
Tarsus from his recall, Peter’s imprisonment 
(Ac 1214) separates Paul’s relief mission to Jeru- 
salem from his return to headquarters. And in 
Ac 15% the thread of the narrative is taken up 
from 1428, the exact point at which the council of 
Jerusalem, the last Petrine section in Acts, inter- 
rupted it, Together with these four sections, pre- 
suming this cleavage to be correct, must be reckoned 
an earlier four, viz. the presage of the Samaritan 
mission (Ac 1&8); the great Petrine section (Ac 3— 
516), commencing with Peter and John’s miracle at 
the Gate Beautiful, which is obviously from the 
same pen as their Samaritan mission; and the 
appointment of Matthias and the deacons (Ac 
y15-26 61-6), When these eight sections have been 
removed, there remains a narrative fairly coherent, 
in which the great event of Pentecost ensues im- 
mediately on the Ascension, and is at once followed 
by the trial of all the apostles before the San- 
hedrin, and the martyrdom of Stephen. 

Into the various arguments from style and matter 
by which this analysis is supported, this is not the 
place to enter. The chief objections are that there 
is greater similarity of style between the two nar- 
ratives than can well be accounted for by redaction, 
and that the Petrine sections depend on the others, 
especially with regard to Pentecost (see Ac 4% 
816 7115), But these objections lose their force if, 
instead of following Ewald to his conclusion that 
two documents have been combined, we suppose 
that only the pre-Pauline narrative pre-existed in 
‘separate form, and that the author of the Petrine 
sections worked over it,—wave, as it were, going 
over wave. It is with a feeling that Ewald’s con- 
clusions have been refuted only on this side issue 
that one approaches the question whether in early 

Christian literature there are no references which 
indicate the existence of this Grundschrift minus 
the eight Petrine intercalations, and together with 


them the editorial preface to Theophilus. Two 
such references are probably forthcoming. 
firstly, —In Cureton’s ‘Teaching of the 


Apostles’ we read that Christ ascended at about 
6 a.m. on the day of Pentecost, and that the tongues 
of fire descended as soon as the apostles returned 
to the upper chamber. Thus the appointment of 
Matthias is precluded, and also the ‘forty days.’ 
This is no isolated reference. In five other pas- 


sages of these Edessene documents (‘ Ante-Nicene 


Library,’ vol. xx. pt. ii pp. 13, 38, 40, 90) the | 


Ascension is fixed on the day of Pentecost, and it 


was celebrated by the Edessene Church on that — 


day. One may add that the explicit mention of the 
return to the upper chamber in Ac 11! seems _ 
to be prefatory to 21. - 

' Secondly,—In the interpolation in the /ecogna- 
tions before mentioned, it is several times clearly 


stated (i. 53, 43, 44), and stress is laid on the fact, — 


that the interview of a// the apostles with the 


Sanhedrin described in Ac 51742 was their first — 


appearance before that body since the Crucifixion, 
thus excluding Peter and John’s appearance (Ac 4). 
Of the identity of this meeting with that described 
in Ac 517-42 there can be no doubt, for a//the apostles 
are present, Gamaliel intervenes, and the meeting 
ends with the apostles being beaten. There is of 
course no denying that this narrative is somewhat 
discredited by its obvious ¢endency, for it is no trial 
scene that we have, but a friendly colloquy with the 
Sanhedrin; and if, in the end, the apostles get 
beaten, it is not by judicial decision, but at the 
hands of an invading mob led by Paul. - But there 
is no sufficient ground for supposing that the author 
would distort his authorities further than his tend- 
ency required. 

Our author proceeds to relate that Paul’s havoc 


ensued immediately after this assault, that the © 


apostles dispersed, Peter going down to Jericho, 
and that Paul at once set off for Damascus. ‘This, 


/ too, may partly be accounted for by ¢endency. The 


narrator’s object beimg to minimize all idea of 
friction with Judaism, he would pass over Stephen’s 
martyrdom naturally. But would he, with Ac 8! 
in his hands (‘dispersed, except the apostles who 
remained in Jerusalem’), have quite needlessly 
related the flight to Jericho? 

In fine, though there are some contrary phen- 
omena in the two authorities above quoted (e.g. a 
mention of Matthias in Recognitions, i. 60, and of our 
complete Acts in the ‘Teaching’), yet this objec- 
tion does not go far, considering the amount of 
knocking about and re-editing that both authorities 
have undergone. What we have before us cannot 
indeed be a direct reflexion of the Grundschrift of 
Acts, but when the coincidence with Ewald’s con- 
clusions is taken into account, there seems good 
ground for inferring a reflexion that is indirect 
through some early Ebionite medium. 


F. P. BADHAM. 
Temple, London. 
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RECENTLY in THE Expository Times, the aged 


and saintly Bishop of Gloucester expressed the 
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to share in it. 
_ it cannot be. 


~ 


‘the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


hope that he might be found fit to share in the 
first resurrection. He believed that each passing 
generation was sending up its saintly contingent 

Mr. Rayner Winterbotham says 
It is not possible, he says, for-any 
Christian of the present generation to share in the 
first resurrection. 


Mr. Winterbotham has published a volume of 
sermons on the Parables of the Kingdom. At 
the end of the sermons come four excursuses. 
The second excursus is ‘ On Suffering as a Note of 
It is there that he 


expresses the impossibility. He says ‘that unless 


the apostle was strangely deceived, or used 
extremely misleading language, it is not possible 
for any Christian of the present generation to 
share in the first resurrection.’ 


But he says much more than that. He says 


that it is not possible for any of us to appropriate 


any of the future glories and heavenly rewards of 


the Kingdom. For they are uniformly connected 
in Scripture with the endurance of persecution 
and tribulation in this life. We do not suffer 
tribulation and persecution. We cannot suffer so. 
Outside the Turkish Empire and a few dark 
places ‘of the earth, it is not possible; he says, for 
anyone to suffer so, and therefore it is not possible 
VoL, X.—7. 


EXPOSITORY TIMES. — 


Qlofes of Recent Zrposition 


for anyone to look forward to receiving the crown 
of life or sharing in the first resurrection. 


— 


The rewards of the New Testament are the 
‘Who are these that are 
arrayed in white robes, and whence came they? 


rewards of suffering. 


These are they that came out of the great tribula- 
tion.’ ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
Him.’ Mr. Winterbotham even recalls the position 
which the ‘Kingdom’ holds in the passage which 
introduces the Apocalypse. ‘J, John, who also 
am your brother, and companion in tribulation 
and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ’ 
(Rev 1°). It expresses the apostolic conception 
of the Kingdom, of the position of those who 
belong to it. ‘Nothing,’ says Mr. Winterbotham, 
‘could be more simply effective than the position 
of the “ Kingdom” in this sentence. It is identi- 
fied, by the mere arrangement of the words, with 
persecution from without, with patient endurance 
from within.’ 


Mr. Winterbotham does not mean that we 
cannot be ‘saved’ without persecutions. ‘Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.’ He believes that we can even live our 
Christian life without persecution, and without 
very much tribulation. It was not so at first. 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation’ expressed 
an actual and universal fact at first. And the 


apostolic statement, ‘All that would live godly in 


2 
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290 


flesh is heir to. 


a 


Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution,’ was literally 
true at first. But he holds that if we do live our 


Christian life without persecution, we cannot serve ~ 


ourselves heir to the promises. 


Do we claim the ordinary ills of life as tribu- 
lation? Surely there are some to whom they are 
tribulation enough. But Mr. Winterbotham will 
not allow it. These, he says, are not the tribu- 
lation of the Christian. These are the ills that 
3 They are the loss that is common 
to the race. ‘It is everywhere represented that 
our Lord’s disciples would meet with trial and 
suffering peculiar to themselves ; and the patient 
enduring of such trial and suffering is made the 
basis and conditior of their heavenly reward.’ 


And so Mr. Winterbotham will not allow us to 
claim even the precious words of the Apocalypse: 
‘They shall hunger no more, neither shall they 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat.’ He knows what comfort, 
what joy, what a blessed foretaste of good things 
to come, these words have afforded to Christian 
people. But he says it is impossible to pretend 
that the good people whose dying hours are 
soothed to-day with these Scriptures have come 
out of the great tribulation. ‘As a rule, they have 
had no tribulation worth speaking of, and certainly 


not that of which the elder spake.’ 


And he takes from us even our place in the 
He accepts the Millennium literally, 
‘according to the common belief of the earliest 
Christian ages.’ 


Millennium. 


The saints shall reign with 
Christ, and for a thousand years. 
the saints ? 


But who are 
Those who have been édeheaded for 
the testimony of Jesus. The word does not 
necessarily mean that the head has been struck 
off. The word which St. John uses is a peculiar 
one—coined perhaps by St. John himself, as 
‘guillotined’ and ‘macheted’ have been coined in 
recent times. It does not need that everyone 
should have been actually killed with the Roman 
axe (the word here used). But it does need that 


| they have been martyrs for ie gospel. 


is not reason, says Mr. Winterbotham, 


of the Word of God, if we extend it to amiable 
and easy-going people who have never suffered _ 
anything at all for the Kinggom of Heaven’s — 
sake, 


Professor Bruce’s new book on Zhe Lpistle to — 
the Hebrews (T. & T. Clark, post 8vo, pp. 463, 
7s. 6d.) contains a chapter of special interest on 
‘The Theological Significance of the Epistle.’ In 
that chapter Professor Bruce says that the doctrine 
of Christ’s priesthood is ‘a theological specialty’ — 
of this Epistle. ‘Practically,’ he adds, ‘this is — 
the only book of the New Testament in which 
that doctrine finds any, or at least adequate, 
recognition.’ 


But what is the doctrine of Christ’s priesthood ? — 
Professor Bruce says it is net so narrow a thing 
as dogmatic theology has made it. Dogmatic 


theology has thought there is only one idea in it. 


But this writer is not a man of one idea. He ~ 


firmly believes in the sacrificial character of Christ’s 
death ; it is a cardinal point of his theology. But 
that is not the only aspect under which he views 
the event. He handles the topic with great 
freedom. And Professor Bruce finds it presented 
under five phases, of which he gives an enumera- 
tion, beginning with the lowest and most element- 
ary view, and rising gradually to the highest. 


The most elementary view of the death of Christ 
is found in Heb 92”, Jesus died once, and once 
only, as it is appointed unto all men once to die. 
On this view Christ’s death is simply an instance 
of the common lot. The next is seen in 9!°, 
When Jesus died He left a will bequeathing an 
inheritance. On this the manner of the death is 
nothing, it might be by disease or accident. All 
that is necessary is that, being a testator, He be 


known to be dead. The next is earlier, Heb 21, 


| The death of Jesus was the climax of a varied 


ae a MeacHace ae oe 
follows closely, 214.15. Jesus though sinless died. 
Thus the close connexion between sin and death 
its penalty is broken, and sinful men are 
elivered from the fear of death as penal. The 
idea is not yet that the Sinless One dies instead of 
- the sinful, only that though sinless He dies, and 
} no emphasis is laid on the manner of the death. 
The last is found in 10!, The death of Jesus was 
a priestly act of self-sacrifice whereby He ‘ perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified.’ 


_- All these views helped the Hebrew Christians to 
see why Jesus had to die. Dogmatic theology has 
made little use of any but the last. Dr. Bruce 
admits that it is by far the most important view. 
But he thinks it is a great ethical loss that so 

F littie has been made of the third view. Christ’s 
experience of suffering was for His own sake in 
the first place. 
ethical interest for us. 
heroic life lived under the hardest conditions. 


But it is invested with a unique 
It carries the interest of a 


His whole suffering experience, 
death, 
moral fidelity. The cross came to Him because 


including His 
is seen to be the natural result of His 


He cared supremely for the Divine interest and 
for duty. 


‘Professor Hort and the “‘Te Deum”’ is the 
title of an article by President Thompson of Phila- 
delphia in the American Sunday School Times for 
4th March. The purpose of the article is to prove 
the early origin of the ‘Te Deum.’ It includes a 
long letter from Professor Hort of Cambridge. 


The ‘Te Deum’ and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ 
says President Thompson, differ from the other 
hymns of the Latin Church, not only in their 
grandeur, but also in their composition. The 
earliest Latin verse was characterized by accent 
and rhyme. Then came the period of Greek 
predominance in literature, and Roman verse lost 


Ps ee 


| Cyprian. 


And the time came when Pope Damasus ignored’ 
the classical models of Horace and Virgil, and 
composed his hymns in accented and rhymed 
verse after the manner of the popular songs. By 
and by the Irish and Anglo-Saxon writers added 
alliteration. 
in Excelsis’ have neither rhyme nor accent nor 
quantity nor alliteration. 


They are modelled, to all appearance, not on 
the Latin or Greek poetry, whether classical or 
popular, but upon the Hebrew Psalms. Dr. 


Thompson thinks that all the earliest Christian — 


hymns were modelled on the Psalms. ‘When ye 
come together,’ says St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
‘each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a 
revelation, hath a tongue, hath an interpretation’ 
(1 Co 14°). Does he simply mean that persons 
selected a Psalm from the Old Testament Psalter 
to read or recite? Dr. Thompson does not think 
so. The ‘psalm’ like the ‘teaching,’ the ‘revela- 
tion,’ the ‘tongue,’ and the ‘interpretation’ was 
evidently something original. Dr. Thompson 
understands that the Christians in Corinth were 
producing Christian psalms after the Hebrew 
model. 


Then the only examples of these earliest Chris- 
tian hymns that have come down to us are the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’? and the ‘Te Deum.’ The 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’? was originally written in 
Greek. Its Greek original has been preserved. 
But the Latin translation is very early. The 
‘Te Deum’ must have been written in Latin 


originally. 


The proof of the very early origin of the ‘Te 
Deum’ is twofold. First, there is the Hebraic 
form of structure already mentioned. And next, 
there is a notable coincidence in three of its 
verses (7-9) with a passage in the writings of 
In his treatise, ‘Concerning Immortal- 


its metre in. nears the Greek succession ‘of 16a 
and short vowels or quantity. But the popular — 
songs in Latin were probably always thymed. , 


But the ‘Te Deum’ and the ‘Gloria | 


i 


BA: 


ity,’ written in 253 or 254 A.D., Cyprian en- 
-_ courages his flock against the fear of death at 


the hands of the persecutors. He holds out 
hopes of reunion with the beloved dead. ‘There 
the great company of our dear ones—parents, 
brothers, children—awaits us, and the abundant 
throng of those who in their own security are 
none the less concerned for our salvation; there 
the glorious choir of the apostles, there the ex- 


ulting company of the prophets, there of martyrs 


multitude beyond number.’ The connexion with 
the ‘Te Deum’ is obvious. And Dr. Thompson 
sees clear evidence, in the greater vividness and 
concreteness of the hymn, that Cyprian quoted 


_the ‘Te Deum,’ not the ‘Te Deum’ Cyprian. 


He would therefore locate the ‘Te Deum’ in 
Africa, and date it in the age of Cyprian, if not 
earlier. 


But there is a difficulty. In the end of the 
hymn there are phrases which are clearly taken 
from Jerome’s Vulgate, and Jerome did not finish 
his Vulgate till 404 a.p. President Thompson 
believes that the last eight verses of the ‘Te 
Deum,’ in which the Vulgate phrases occur, are 
no part of the original poem, but were added 
by a later hand. It was in support of that 
belief that he sought the assistance of Professor 
Hort. 


‘ 


Professor Hort’s letter was long, but very 
cautious. He could not say that the first two 
parts of the ‘Te Deum’ were wholly dependent 
on the Old Latin versions which Jerome worked 
on for his Vulgate. There are two words which 
point that way: Sadaoth (of i. 5) is the Old Latin 
reading against Jerome’s exercituum, and mortis 
aculeo (of i. 17) is Old Latin against the Vulgate 
stimulus mortis, But both phrases are probably 
due to liturgical recollection, and not directly 
to an Old Latin version. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in the first two parts of the ‘Te 
Deum’ which demand dependence on the Vulgate. 
Professor Hort allows Dr. Thompson to maintain 


| his argument of the composite 


character 0: 
‘Te Deum’ and ‘the early origin of its first 
parts. ae Tt 


When the Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham 
preached in Wolverhampton, on the Sunday after 
the sudden death of Dr. Berry, he told an — 
anecdote of Dr. Berry’s ministerial life. He said, 


‘Sometime ago I travelled with Dr. Berry to 
London. We had the compartment to ourselves, 


-and unveiled to each other the secrets of our j 


spiritual life.’ Dr. Berry told him that when he 
began his ministerial life he never mentioned the 


Atonement, and seldom spoke of the Cross. But 


one dreary November night he was called to see — 


a dying woman. He was led into the lowest part 
of the town of Bolton, down a narrow street, into 
a court, up two or three flights of stairs. ‘I found 
I was in a brothel’; in a corner of the garret lay 


the dying woman. ‘I told the woman that God 


was her Father, and she was His child. There 


was no response. I then told her the story of 
the Prodigal Son, but it awakened no ripple of 
interest. I told her how the Magdalene had been 
She seemed to 
get no nearer to the peace she sought. Then, 
Jowett, bit by bit there was dragged out of me 
the story of the Crucified, as I heard it at my 


mother’s knee. She awoke; and, Jowett, I think 


turned from a sinner to a saint. 


we got her in.’ 

Mr. Jowett’s sermon was reported in the Jz- 
dependent of oth February. Next week there was 
published in the Jzdependent a letter from the Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow. ‘I read with 
surprise and sorrow,’ said Dr. Hunter, ‘ Mr. Jowett’s 
somewhat sensational statement in last week’s Zw- 
dependent of a conversation he had with Dr. Berry 
in a railway carriage.’ Then Dr. Hunter used 
language about the morbid cravings of the crowd, 
which was not without justification, but is not our 
present concern, But he added: ‘Iam quite sure 
Mr. Jowett (unintentionally, no doubt) misrepre- 


sents our departed friend. Dr. Berry was a many- 


' sided man, but he was, I think, the last man to 
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on deep subjects; and the application of it, I 
think, is somewhat strained and unfair. It was 
told to me in another connexion and for another 


purpose.’ : 


Now it happened that on another page of the . 


same issue of the Zudependent which contained Dr. 
Hunter’s letter, there appeared some notes copied 
from the ree Methodist. The notes were recollec- 
tions of Dr. Berry, contributed to the Pree Methodist 


very much changed during recent years. In the 
early days of his ministry he was one of the leaders 
of what was known as the advanced modern 
school of theology, ‘and in effect, he preached 
that the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice was an 
I shall never forget his telling 
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immoral doctrine. 
me—when we first crossed the Channel together— 
what brought about the change.’ And then Mr. 
Law told the story of ‘the epotant and super- 
Stitious strumpet.’ 


Mr. Law’s version of that story differs from Mr. 

- Jowett’s. 
Berry was called to see; Mr. Jowett says that a girl 
came to Dr. Berry’s door, but that it was her 
mother she asked him to come and see. Mr. Law 
says that Dr. Berry did not feel he had much 
fitness for such work, and suggested that another 
minister in the neighbourhood should be called ; 
Mr. Jowett says only that he had never been asked 
to do anything so practical, and ‘was half inclined 
to shirk it.’ Mr. Law says that Dr. Berry spoke 
of the beauty of a noble life, the worth of good- 
ness, and the reward of right doing; Mr. Jowett 
says definitely that he told her of the Fatherhood 
of God. Mr. Law says that then by one plunge 


Mr. Law says it was a girl that Dr. 


he went back to the most acho theol 
| and said to the girl, ‘Jesus Christ died for you; 
He died in your stead, and if you will only be- 
. | lieve in Him and accept Him as your personal — 
| Saviour, all your sins will be forgiven’; and he - 
adds that immediately he spoke to her in that _ 
in Been, abe it ste some long fall with him ; 


by the Rev. Thomas Law. Mr. Law said it was | 
well known that Dr. Berry’s theological views had 


way she rested as quietly on her pillow as if she 
were resting her head on her mother’s bosom. 
Mr. Jowett simply says that the story of the 
Crucified was dragged out of him bit by bit, and 
that then she awoke, and, ‘Jowett, I think we got 
her in.’ . 


The details are different. 
same. 


But the story is the 
The centre of it is unmoved. Dr. Berry 


became a preacher of what he once called an — 
immoral doctrine, and it was the practical neces- 


sity of preaching to a ‘strumpet’ that wrought the 
change. ‘This story may be remembered when we 


set ourselves to the criticism of the Gospels. 


But the most significant thing in the whole 
incident is the reference made by Dr. Hunter to 
the ‘ignorant and superstitious strumpet in the 
last mortal sickness.’ Dr. Hunter does not con- 
sider such an one 
judge of our deeper human needs, and of what is 
most divine in the Christian gospel.’ The phrase 
has much the same sound as the kind of con- 
solation which Dr. Berry is reported to have offered 
It really means that Dr. Hunter 
has no gospel for such a woman, and he is not 
ashamed to say it. But Jesus had a gospel for 
her. When He came, there were the two classes 
of people—the righteous who needed no repent- 
ance, and the sinners who, as the mghteous said, 
needed it very much, but would never get it. 
Jesus came to give repentance and the remission 
of sins to the sinner. ‘I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners.’ He reckoned this woman 
the very person who could interpret and judge our 
deeper human needs, the very person who needed 
and could recognize what was most divine in the 
Christian gospel. 


the woman first. 


‘a qualified interpreter and | 


| 
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Despite the recent additions to the literature on 
Greek Testament Criticism, Dr. Scrivener’s /z¢vo- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament still 
remains the standard work. The student will prob- 
ably gain from it too some of that love for the 
subject which pervades the book. Dr. Scrivener is 
wholly unrivalled or unapproached in his particular 
department: a patient and accurate observer of 
textual phenomena, very fair and impartial, he is 
not merely an advocate for his own reading, but 
has been adjudged almost an arbiter. He repre- 
sents the older and stricter ideas; his position is 
midway between Burgon and Westcott-Hort: he 
never displayed the bigotry of Burgon, although 
he sided with him on a number of important 
points. His last edition (1894) is much _ in- 
creased in bulk. He explains the nature of 
Textual Criticism, and the different kinds of errors 
likely’ to arise in transmission, describes the 
ancient manuscripts and versions (valuable fac- 
similes of which are given), and brings the work 
down, through the printed editions, to the Revised 
Version. He then explains the nature of internal 
evidence, gives a history of the text with recent 
views on Comparative Criticism, and examines 
and condemns Dr. Hort’s theory. He has a good 
chapter on the Dialect of the Greek Testament, 
and concludes by applying his principles to the 
criticism of certain selected passages. In these he 


keeps to the older views. 


Good work has also been done in his Mew 
Testament in the original Greek according to’ the 
A.V. Greek and the variations adopted by the 
fevisers. This work clearly shows the exact 
amount of variation made by the revisers from the 
Greek text followed in 1611. 

A very much shorter work is Hammond’s Out- 
lines of Textual Criticism, which was written before 


_ there was any good textual Introduction shorter 


than Scrivener’s. He uses Scrivener, and gives 
briefly his conclusions. He also very slightly 
sketches Dr. Hort’s system in the new edition 
brought up to the year 1890. For those who 
want an Introduction without the details of the 
larger work, this would be useful. 

A new departure was made in 1881, when Drs. 
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Recent Liferahive on (Be Ceré of Be Mew Cestamen fe 


By Apa Bryson, M.A., MANCHESTER. 


Westcott and Hort published their edition of the — 
Greek Testament, followed a few months later by 
Dr. Hort’s Zutrvoduction. "They aimed not at pro- — 
ducing a fourth century text, but at getting back — 
to the autographs themselves, and their method of — 
procedure in doing this is undoubtedly the best to 
trust to. Dean Burgon held that the text ought 
to be settled by numbers, and claims that of the 
whole mass of evidence— MSS. versions and 
Fathers—nineteen-twentieths support the tradi- 
tional text. Dr. Hort applied an entirely new 
system ; he says MSS., like men, have a genealogy, — 
and we must know something of this before we 
can estimate their worth. Griesbach had enuncl- 
ated this doctrine at the end of last century, but it 
was left to Westcott and Hort to found upon it a 
system of textual criticism which has gained the 
consent of most of the present textual scholars. 
First, the solitary MSS. and versions are arranged 
in families. It is found that a certain number of 
authorities have a tendency to exhibit the same 
readings, so these are grouped together into three 
great families. When the groups are thus formed, 
the effort is made to trace their history. Here the 
MSS. themselves give help. In a certain number 
of instances, when one group offers a special read- 
ing and the second group offers another, the third 
group is found to combine the two. Is this com- 
bined reading (to which Hort gives the name of 
‘conflate ’) likely to be older than the two separate 
readings, or are they likely to be older than it? 
Is it more likely that a scribe, finding two separate 
readings, combined the two, or finding the two 
combined, selected one? Evidence seems to point 
to the former, as the ancient scribe invariably 
wished to keep every word of the sacred truth. 
Here comes in the evidence of the Fathers. 
When Chrysostom—Bishop of Antioch in Syria at 
the end of the fourth century—quotes, he quotes 
from these combined readings. Other writers 
about Antioch at that time also take these readings, 
and are in fact the first to use them. Hence this 
type of text, which is the text of the later uncials 
and cursives, the ‘traditional text’ of Burgon, the 
text that generally underlies our Authorized 
Version, has been described by Dr. Hort as the 
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ae a text “oe than the diher two, and 


This gives us our first group. A 


is found mainly in Latin MSS., the Curetonian 
Feat and in those like Codex Bez, which have 
both Greek and Latin texts. The third group is 
. ‘Still smaller, and this they subdivide into two— 
_the ‘ Alexandrian,’ a type most often quoted by the 
4 Alexandrian Fathers, and found as detached 
; 


readings in a few MSS.; and the ‘neutral,’—so 
called because no restricted locality can claim it,— 
found in the two oldest MSS. we possess, B and 
S, with the support of a very limited number 
. of uncials and cursives, and many readings in 
authorities which elsewhere diverge into Western 
and Alexandrian forms of variation. This ‘neutral’ 
type is the one which Hort thinks represents most 
_ nearly the original text of the New Testament. 
The chief evidence for the theory is that of the 
Fathers, as Hort points out. He asserts that no 
_ purely Syrian reading is found in the Ante-Nicene 
_ Fathers, and if this can be disproved, his. theory 
_ breaks down. Immediately upon the publication 
of this lxtroduction, came fierce denunciations of 
the work by Dean Burgon in the Quarterly, and in 
his book, Zhe Revision Revised. Burgon was all 
the more furious because it was Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek text that was taken as the foundation 
for the R.V. He hit on Hort’s weak point, the 
‘Syrian Revision,’ and called for a proof, But 
admitting the Revision, Burgon asserted that if 
the Fathers had held a council, when condemning 
all ‘Western’ readings, they would have altogether 
rejected the MSS. & B and D, if they were before 
them. ‘They must have had before them many 
codices like B and 8, and such will have omitted 
such passages as the last twelve verses in Mark. 
But these MSS. were rejected, and such passages 
were admitted as Scripture. Yet Dr. Hort says 
they were early interpolations.’ He thinks Hort’s 
efforts result not in the recovery of the text, but 
only in an able restoration of the Eusebian 
Recension. But when he says that Westcott and 
Hort’s text shows that the science of textual 
criticism has been only imperfectly apprehended, 
calls their theory a pyramid balanced on its apex, 
resulting in the most extravagant text which has 
seen the light since the invention of printing, and 
designates the R.V. a first-rate schoolboy’s crib— 
tasteless, unlovely, harsh, unidiomatic; servile 


ofa revision in or about Antioch in the 


ni and smaller group is the ‘ Western,’ which - 
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without being really faithful; pedantic without 
being really learned ; an unreadable translation, in 
short ; we feel, to use an Americanism, we can 
have no further use for Dean Burgon as a critic, 
He asserted the MSS. B and & were preserved 
solely by their ascertained evil character, which 
occasioned the one to go to a forgotten shelf in 
the Vatican, and the other to the waste-basket. 
He thought the text was preserved because it was 
inspired, and claimed that all down the ages the 
sacred writings ‘must needs have been’ God’s 
peculiar care. Dr. Hort, on the other hand, did 
not lay down what ‘must needs have been’ the 
course of events, but tried to discern what that 
course had been. He examined into the question 
of the transmission of ancient literature in general 
by manuscripts, and only when he had thus 
obtained his rules did he apply them to the 
Scriptures. 

Burgon, always in opposition to the prevailing 
current of his own age, died before he could get 
all his materials together in a formal treatise. Like 
all men of his calibre, he only prejudiced against 
him the very people he wished to gain, by the 
violence and intemperance of his language. His 
work has been gathered together, and lately pub- 
lished by Edward Miller, M.A., in Zhe Tradt- 
tional Text of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and 
Established, who asserts that the scientific criticism 
of the last fifty years has been wholly mistaken. 
Briefly, Miller and Burgon hold—(1) the pre- 
dominance of the traditional text (which is Dr. 
Hort’s Syrian Revision), from the fourth century 
to the nineteenth, is itself a proof of its superiority, 
since it rests on the authority of the Catholic 
Church ; (2) in point of fact the traditional text 
can be shown to have been also predominant even 
before the fourth century ; (3) the traditional text, 
as embodied in the later uncials and the cursives, 
is intrinsically superior to that contained in the 
earlier uncials. Of these propositions, the second 
and third would be simply denied by Dr. Hort’s 
followers, the first declared irrelevant and mis- 
leading. 

Professor Warfield, in his Zextwal Criticism of 
the New Testament, is to Westcott and Hort what 
Hammond is to Scrivener. It is professedly a 
primary guide to students making their first 
acquaintance with the art of Textual Criticism as 
applied to the New Testament. It is the best 
possible primer for the purpose. Every student 


~~ 


would do well to begin with it. It is simple and 


easy to understand, and the’ student who has read 


this will be well equipped for Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction, which is very difficult. Warfield is 
particularly helpful in giving some hint as to the 
meaning of the compressions used in speaking of 
the ancient authorities. These, as a rule, the 
beginner in Textual Criticism finds perplexing. 
All the writers use them, and all assume knowledge 
of their meaning from the reader. But none say 


. where they are to be found, or attempt to explain 


them. As Tischendorf’s great work is not the 
first book a student uses, it may be some time 
before he finds the key. It is left to Warfield to 
tell us that all these signs and their meanings are 
given in a list in Tischendorf’s /ztroduction, and 


these he clearly explains and illustrates. Warfield, 


further, shows the limits of the goodness of versions, 
and treats fully of the ‘matter’ and ‘methods of 
criticism,’ using and explaining the terms of West- 
cott and Hort, and setting forth their conclusions 
briefly and simply. He is especially good in show- 
ing how to apply the methods of criticism (the 
‘praxis of criticism’) by examples taken from certain 
selected passages. He explains these at length, 
and holds to Hort throughout. 

Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, by Dr. 
Kenyon, is also based in thought on Westcott and 
Hort. It includes both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and gives excellent reduced facsimiles of 
the old manuscripts. His object is to condense 
in a moderate volume the principal results at 
which the specialists had arrived, and to give the 
reader a general knowledge of the textual history 
of the Bible. It may be used by students un- 
acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, and is just 
what they need on account of the references made 
to the Queen’s Printers’ Variorum Bible. It is not 
so full of detail as the standard Introductions, but 
is fuller than most manuals, and is probably the 
best book published at the price where the student 
can obtain the same amount of trustworthy informa- 
tion. Kenyon explains why there should be 
variations in the text,and describes the Hebrew text, 
and how and in what condition it has come down 
to us. So also in the New Testament he gives the 
history of the text, describes the manuscripts, and 
brings it down through the printed Bibles to the 
R.V., on which he has a good chapter. He only 
ends with the year in which the volume was 
written—1896. Dr. Hort’s theory is briefly 
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sketched and defended, although the diffi 
a very real one—in the theory is admitted, V 
that there is absolutely no historical confirmati 
of the Syrian Revision, which is its corner-stone 
Finally, Kenyon points out that most of the lead 
ing scholars of the day have given in their allegi- 
ance to Dr. Hort’s theory, and, as he expresses it, 
‘the best hope for progress in textual criticism — 
appears to lie along the track that has been opened 
out by the genius and learning of Dr. Hort.’ 

Dr. Salmon, in Some Criticism of the Text of the 
New Testament, frankly states his object, which is 
to point out to some future investigator the weak | 
points in Westcott and Hort. He rebels against 
the ‘servility’ with which their history has been 
accepted, and their text taken as final. He thinks 
Hort has favourites in MSS., and shows exaggera- _ 
tion in judgment. Finally, he asks for a new 
trial by experts, and pleads for a suspension of 
judgment. He states clearly the points of differ- 
ence between Westcott-Hort and Burgon, and 
himself differs from both, for Burgon and Miller 
exaggerated the ecclesiastical aspect of the question, 
and Westcott and Hort did not attach sufficient 
value to the sanction given to a text by Church 
use. Salmon objects to their treatment of the 
‘Western ’ text, z.e. to their pouring contumely on D_ 
and Western MSS. generally, and thinks the last 
word has not been said on New Testament criticism 
until the question of the origin of Western readings 
has received more attention than Westcott and 
Hort have been disposed to give it. He asserts 
that the whole tone of their /ztroduction is that of 
teachers instructing disciples. A great objection 
is their question-begging nomenclature, in par- 
ticular their using the term ‘neutral’ for one of 
their groups, instead of the old term ‘ Alexandrian.’ 
The name presupposes their theory, that all altera- 
tion of this neutral text is due to later corruptions, 
and disguises the fact that the question what text 
has the most early attestation cannot be decisively 
answered. ‘I consider that it is not scientific to 
stereotype a theory by a nomenclature until the 
theory has been established beyond reach of con- 
troversy. If Westcott and Hort have said the last 
word about New Testament criticism, we shall 
do well to adopt their nomenclature ; but if it is 
to be open to us to examine the foundations of 
their theory, the first step to progress must be the 
abandonment of the fettering names, in particular 
| the word “neutral.”’ What Westcott and Hort have 
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on’s opinion, is not the autograph, 
andrian text of the second and third 
He alleges as a serious fault in their 


. s 


_ whether the Synoptic Gospels have any common 

basis, oral or written,—and thinks our decision on 
_ the point must affect our decision on Textual 
_ Criticism. ‘Salmon favours the theory of Dr. Blass, 
that there were two editions made of the Acts by 
Luke himself, but doubts it of the Gospel, As to the 


_ that Luke may have continued to reside at Rome 
after the expiration of Paul’s two years, and may 
there have given readings of his work ; explanations 
of different points would be preserved in the West, 
and thus would arise the ‘ Western’ variations in 
Luke between the reports given by two different 
hearers of a story orally delivered in the presence 
of both. Salmon, like Kenyon, inclines to believe 

_ that the formal revision of the sacred text in or 
about Antioch may probably be a myth, and that 

the traditional text was the result rather of a 

process continued over a considerable period of 
time, than of a set revision by constituted 

authorities. Both here and in Kenyon are very 

excellent analyses or ‘contents’ of the chapters. ° 

For the ‘Western’ text the chief authority is 

the Codex Bez, generally spoken of as Codex D. 
This is a sixth century Greeco-Latin MS. of the 
Gospels and the Acts,—the Greek and Latin texts 
being in parallel columns,—and hailing from 
Southern Gaul. The question on which the 
critics are at issue is: What relation, if any, does 
the Greek text, which appears on the left-hand 
page, bear to the Latin version, which appears on 
the right? Also whether the answer applies to 
Codex D alone, or to the Western text generally? 
Dr. Scrivener held that the Latin was derived from 
the Greek, but Dr. Hort thought they were derived 
independently from earlier Greek and Latin arche- 
types. Now the Bezan text of the Acts, unlike 
that of other MSS., exhibits expanded texts, which 
are thought to be the interpolations or glosses of 
some scribe. A few examples (the expansions 
being in italics) are— 


J 
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12% (And when he came down from the judgment 
seat) he was eaten of worms (wéile yet Living, 
aud even thus) gave up the ghost. 

16% But when it was day, the magistrates 


k that neither of therm appears to have taken » 
interest in the Synoptic question,—in inquiries | 


latter, Dr. Salmon offers a suggestion of his own: 


— 


(gathered together in the forum ; and re 
membering the earthquake which had taken 
place) sent the sergeant, saying... . 


prophets (full of the Holy Spirit). 

‘It is asked, Are these glosses; or does the 

Codex D represent the original text of the Acts? 
Dr. Blass has given forth the latest view in his Azz 
alte Recension der A postelgeschichte of 1894, and his 
Acta Apostolorum sive Luce ad Theophilum liber 
alter of 1895. He suggests that the Bezan text 
and the Receptus represent nothing less than two 
successive editions of the Acts, put forth by Luke 
himself: that the longer text represents the 
inspired writer’s first draft of his work, while the 
shorter reproduces, with more or less exact fidelity, 
the fair copy which Luke sent to Theophilus. For 
the glosses, he thinks, while making the narrative 
more graphic, yet add nothing to our knowledge ‘ 
and are such as no unauthorized person would have - 
thought it worth while to insert. Also there wasa 
special reason why Luke should make two copies: 
his book alone is distinguished by being addressed 
to a person of high rank. Now, such a book 
would be neatly written on choice parchment, and 
would almost certainly be preceded by a rough 
copy, which the writer would keep, and which, 
after his death, would be highly prized by the 
Church. And the second copy would be dis- 
-tinguished from the first by greater conciseness. 
Blass, however, leaves out of count the singularly 
ungrammatical construction of not a few of the 
glosses alleged against the Codex Beze. Besides 
Blass,—Harris, Chase, and Ramsay have put for- 
ward hypotheses of their own. Professor Rendel 
Harris, in his Study of the Codex Beza, tries to 
prove that the Greek text has been revised and 
adapted to the Latin version. ‘So this Latinised 
Greek text can have no certain value, except 
where it differs from its own Latin. He thinks 
that in the bilingual MSS. the Greek was freely 
corrected to conform to the Latin, which was a 
primitive translation of the Gospels and Acts, made 
at Rome, Lyons, or Carthage in the second 
century, from a text already marked by a few 
Western readings, and afterwards corrupted by 
Montanist glosses. He claims to show that the 
Western text, not only in D, but also’as repre- 
| sented in some of the earlier versions, has largely 
| Latinized ; to this source is due its peculiarities. 
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Professor Wilkins, in articles in the Lxpositor 


_ (November and December 1894), characterizes Dr. 


Harris’ theory as attractive, but not more than a 


possible hypothesis, and the foundations for it but 


weak and scanty. He shows, by an examination of 
Harris’ instances, that it is not safe to say more 
than that the Greek and Latin agree in a looseness 
of expression which may have originated with 
either. ‘Though there may be unmistakable 
traces that at some stage in the history of the 
tradition the Greek text was here and there 
adapted to the Latin, there is no evidence what- 
ever to show that this was done either system- 
atically or completely.’ Harris’ statement that 
the Bezan Greek owes the greater part of its textual 
and grammatical peculiarities to the reflex action 
of its own Latin, seems to Dr. Wilkins to have 
been inadequately supported. Further, he thinks 
it is surely possible to believe that one or two 
codices are interpolated, without holding that this 
correction ever extended to the Western text 
generally. To say that the primitive Western bi- 
lingual was Marcionised, is to go beyond the 
evidence. 

There was next published Dr. Chase’s Zhe 
Syriac Element in Codex Beze, in which is set 
forth yet another hypothesis, viz. that the peculi- 
arities of the Codex are due to retranslation into 
the Greek from an old Syriac version. Dr. Chase 
began his work because he thought Harris’ methods 
were unsatisfactory, and his main conclusions un- 
tenable. By a close examination of the earlier 
chapters of the Acts, he infers that the Bezan text 
existed as early as 180 a.p., and the implied Old 


' Syriac text which lies behind it existed about the 


middle of the second century. His conclusion is 
that Codex D and the Western text originated at 
Antioch, and this would account for the survival of 
rare Western readings in the works of Chrysostom. 
They would naturally linger in Antioch, the place 
of their birth. The Latin version was also made 
there. Chase thinks the Bezan interpolations or 
glosses are from a document written in some other 
language: and as the glosses bear traces of a 
Syriac idiom, it is presumed they were derived 
from the Syriac. The case is strengthened by the 
fact that the actual Syriac Vulgate, the Peshito, still 
retains traces of expressions which might well have 
given birth to some at least of the Bezan readings, 
Finally, if the Bezan glosses are derived from a 
Syriac origin, it leads to a conclusion of import- 
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ance, viz. the place and date of the Old 
version of the New Testament. Thus the dat 


In reply to Chase, Professor Rendel 
published his Four Lectures on the Western Te. 
In this he examines: (1) the theory of Resch and 
Credner that D has a Judeo-Christian origin, and 
that the Latin text was added afterwards to the 
Greek ; (2) Dr. Blass’ theory that it is an original 
document in good Lucan Greek; and (3) Dr. 
Chase’s theory that the Codex is under Old Syriac 
influence. First, he justifies Chase’s hypothesis, 
and removes it into the region of fact, by proving 
the existence of an Old Syriac text of the Acts. 
He was enabled to do this by the fresh evidence 
which had been afforded in Conybeare’s translation — 
of an Armenian work on the Acts,—probably a 
translation from the Syriac,—which contains a 
large number of extracts from Ephrem’s lost Com- 
mentary on Acts. These fragments exhibit an 
expanded or unabridged Old Syriac text of the 
Acts very like the text of Codex D. But Dr. 
Harris goes no further with Dr. Chase, for he 
questions Chase’s further contention that this 
hypothesis is an adequate one to explain the 
peculiarities of the Western text in general, and of 
the Bezan Acts in particular. He denies the 
Syriac origin of the Bezan glosses. . 

Professor Ramsay, in Zhe Church in the Roman — 
Lmpire, also touches on this point. In his remark- — 
able chapter viii., on the Codex Bezz, he attri- : 
butes many changes of the text to the hand of a — 
Greek reviser acquainted with the geography of Asia 
Minor. He claims, further, to have made it clear 
that on European soil the supposed reviser is by 
no means at home, but blunders rather badly in 
his efforts to improve the text. What is a strong 
argument against Blass’ theory is where a positive 
error seems to be involved, as in the passage de 
Philippi, and in 17*°, ‘and he passed by Thessaly,’ 
etc. ; for, as Ramsay points out, the reviser seems 
to have mistaken a sea voyage for a journey by 
land. If one such error in fact in the Bezan glosses 
can be established, it must throw suspicion upon 
them all. They cannot have originated from Luke 
himself, but must be mere unauthorized interpola- 
tions. Ramsay thinks the Bezan text is founded 
on a Catholic recension, certain features in the 
narrative which are characteristic of the social 


| system of Asia Minor, but which were distasteful 


_ to the Church at large, having been eliminated, | 


_ ¢@g. the prominence of women in 17!2 34, Then 
_ follows argument to prove from the reviser’s use of 
certain politico-geographical terms that he belonged 
to the second century. That the revision can 
hardly be dated later than 150-160 a.D. is the final 
conclusion, 

Over the problems in the Acts many textual 
critics have spent time. One of the latest con- 
tributions is Dr. M‘Giffert’s History of Christianity 
im the Apostolic Age, in which he tries to show that 
the Acts could not have been written by Luke, the 
friend of St. Paul. He thinks the author was not 
an eye-witness, but wrote some time later, and was 
dependent on ‘Sources’ for his information. He 
allows that Luke sometimes showed real literary skill 
and the instinct of a true historian, so he does not 
take the extreme form of the Source theory. The 
Source-theory proper practically ignores the author, 
and gives him little credit for skill or veracity : it 
is merely a question of scissors and paste, and all 
depends on the sources used—whether early and 
trustworthy, or late and bad. A good deal turns 
on the ‘We sections,’ as they are called: many 
think these were the genuine work of a companion 
of St. Paul, incorporated by a later writer—the 
author of Acts. But, as Ramsay asks: ‘Who is 
this author who sometimes transfers to his pages 
fragments of a “ Source” more awkwardly than the 
feeblest Byzantine compiler, for he forgets to 
change a first person to a third; at another time 
selects and remodels till he has constructed a 
narrative which shows the instinct of a true 
historian?’ Ramsay, in his St Paul the Traveller, 
and in a paper in the Lxfositor for January last, 
holds that a great part of the Acts is not depen- 
dent on written sources; that it was gathered 
from the lips of the actors themselves, and 
especially that some of it (the ‘We sections’) was 
written down by the author, Luke, from personal 
knowledge. For much of the remainder he was 
indebted to the narrative of St. Paul. But Ramsay 
is ready to allow that there are signs of other 
sources in the book, and some of them may even 
have been written. 

In the above book, and in Zhe Church in the 
Roman Lmpire, Ramsay brought forward his 
‘South Galatian theory,’ viz. that the Galatian 
district mentioned in the founding of the Galatian 


Churches in Acts 166 1823 denoted the Roman | 
province which bore that name, and not the | 
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- ©The Galatia of the Acts.’ 


district popularly and generally known as Galatia. © 


In the Expositor, 1893 and 1894, there is a contro- 
versy between Chase and Ramsay on this point: 
This is well summed 
up by Gifford (in the July number, 1894), who 
inclines to Ramsay’s view, and thinks it quite in-_ 
explicable that there should be absolute silence on 
Luke’s part on so important a branch of St. Paul’s 
apostolic work as the foundation of the Galatian 
churches as there would be according to the 
‘North Galatian theory.’ The question turns a 
good deal on grammar. 

An interesting article on ‘The Twelve Verses of 
Mark’ appeared in the Expositor of 1893, by Mr. 
Conybeare, in which he brings forward the theory 
that they were written by Aristion, the master of 
Papias. Conybeare recently collated an ancient 
Armenian Codex of the Gospels in the Mount 
Ararat Library. The Gospel of Mark is copied 
out in this Codex as far as éfoBotvto yap. Thena 
space of two lines is left, after which, in the same 
uncial hand, only in red, is written ‘Ariston 
Eritzou,’ which means, ‘of the Presbyter Ariston,’ 
and is probably an Armenian misspelling of the 
Greek Aristion. The writer must have been as 
important almost as Mark himself, judging from 
the prominence given to his name, and the red 
uncials in which it is written. Aristion may have 
written a narrative of the works and words of 
Jesus, and this may have been added by some 
editor because of the abrupt ending of our Mark. 
The name of Aristion would be omitted by certain 
New Testament scribes because there were only 
four evangelists. As Conybeare says, we know that 
Aristion was a disciple of the Lord, a pupil or 
companion of the apostles, and either wrote or 
delivered orally the words of the Lord, and Papias 
wrote these down in his Logia, often mentioning 
Aristion by name as the source of his information. 


This is seen in Eusebius’ Azstory, book ui. ch. 39. 


Some interesting articles bearing on Textual 
Criticism are to be found in the four volumes of 
the Studia Biblica. In volume i., Professor Words- 
worth, in ‘The Corbey St. James and its Relation 
to other Latin Versions,’ shows its bearing on the 
question of the language in which St. James 
originally wrote. It makes extremely probable the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew or Aramaic original, 
from which were formed two independent Greek 
versions. This is important, because it would 
remove the difficulty as to the authenticity of the 
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_ paper by Professor Sanday on the newly discovered 
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patie as we have it, which pincers might arise | 
from the highly classical, elaborate vocabulary, 


which yet is Jewish in spirit. We have also a short 


Codex Romanensis, imperfectly collated. in 1882, 
and not allowed to be seen since; and a technical - 
treatise by Mr. Gwilliam, attempting to settle what 
was the text current as the vernacular version in 
the early Syrian Church from collations he has 
recently made of the Bestitio MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

Volume ii. contains a most interesting discussion 
by Mr. H. J. White on the ‘Birthplace of the 
Codex Amiatinus.’? This, one of the largest 
biblical MSS. in existence, is now proved to have 
been written at the order of Ceolfrid, Abbot at 
Wearmouth, and sent as a gift to Pope Gregory I1., 
in the beginning of the eighth century. Thus 
it brings us into contact with the Venerable Bede, 
and shows how large and flourishing a school of 
caligraphy there was at Wearmouth or Jarrow at 
that early date. 

Mr. White’s article, also in this volume, on ‘The 
Origin and Mutual Relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels,’ which proves the priority of St, Mark 

_ by the order of events which is followed, gives 
valuable help. 

The textual points in the Epistles and Gospels 
are usually dealt with in their respective comment- 
aries, but we note especially Dr. Hort’s Prolego- 

mena to Romans and Ephesians. ‘This should 
certainly be studied: it deals most fully with all 
the textual difficulties found in these two Epistles, 
- The various Introductions we do not mention, 
as these only touch occasionally on textual 
matters. 

A most important recent publication is Philology 
of the Gospels, by Professor Blass: a treatise on 
the textual condition and criticism of the Gospels. 
Dr. Blass endeavours to prove that St. Luke 
wrote two copies of his Gospel, as he has 
previously endeavoured to prove the double texts 
of the Acts. He further proceeds to discuss the 
origin of various readings, and he traces back 
some of the variants in the Gospels to sources 
and to a time which cannot be reached by 


' and not from the editions. 


ORY TIME 


documentary evidence. “Heiisindined to dva 
the freer use of conjectural emendation, a 
gives several rather startling - instances of su 
The second chapter, in which he examines p' 
logically the separate words of Luke’s ee 
tion, is particularly valuable. 

More recently Dr. Blass has published his Grae 4 
mar of New Testament Greek. In this the illustra- i 
tions used are taken from the MSS. themselves — 
It is distinct from 
Winer’s Grammar in its greater abundance of — 
classical illustration. But the price—r4s. net, for — 
340 pages—will be rather prohibitive: especially 
as it is not half the size of Winer’s work. Some 
important books are Deissmann’s Lzbelstudien 
(1895) and Meue Bibelstudien (1897), for they 
prove, from the collections of inscriptions and — 
papyrus records published at Berlin in 1895, that 
the Greek of the New Testament is just the 
vernacular of the day. Several so-called Hebra- 
isms in the New Testament are found with the 
same meaning in the inscriptions mentioned. 

Lately, several new texts of the New Testament 
have been issued; among them, Baljon’s Greek 
Testament. The first volume contains the four 
Gospels. The texts of Tischendorf, as also that 
of Westcott-Hort, does not satisfy him, hence he 
has constructed a text for himself. Most important 
is, that he gives the authorities for the various 
readings with great fulness. 

In Rev. H. J. White’s Old Latin Biblical Te is 
No. IV., we are enabled to see the relation 
between the Old Latin Texts and the Vulgate, 
from the citations given by the Bobbio Palimpsest. 

The Greek Testament of the Bible Society of 
Stuttgart—new edition, edited by Professor Nestle 
—not only gives on the margin the differences 
between Westcott-Hort and Tischendorf, but also 
at the foot of the pages gives some manuscript 
readings, mainly from the Codex Bezz, and not 
found in the above editions. Nestle agrees with 
Blass in assigning to this manuscript much more 
value than Westcott-Hort are inclined to do. But 
this—the value to be attributed to the Western text 
—is the great crux of the present day. It has yet 
to be determined. 
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GH the temptation of Christ is one of 
Christian facts into which Christian thought 
Y th a mistaken awe does not care to search 
rnestly, yet it is a fact which offers us many 
questions, the answers to which help us greatly 


‘To some of these questions answers will, in what 
- follows, be attempted. ——e 
I. The first of the questions which meet us is 
_ the value and the source of the records. Is Mark’s 
_ brief report to be preferred to the longer accounts 
of Matthew and Luke? If the longer accounts 
are accepted, are we to follow Matthew’s order of 
the temptations, or Luke’s? Whichever of the 
records we may prefer, we must further ask 
ourselves, Whence and how did the evangelists 
get their reports? 

1. Is Mark to be preferred to Matthew and 
Luke, or are the longer to be chosen rather than 
the brief account? On this question opinions 
are divided. Holtzmann maintains Mark’s 
originality, while Keim as emphatically asserts 
his dependence. The former declares that ‘the 
truly historical situation can be detected only in 
‘Mark i. 12, 13, where no pictorial representation 
has yet taken place, and where the sole purpose is 
to allow Him who was inwardly decided for the 
Messiahship to endure a first decisive test’ 
(Handkommentar, i. p. 68). The latter says of 
the narrative of the temptation in Mark, that it ‘is 
but the barren, and in itself obscure and un- 
serviceable outline of the dramatic narrative of 
Luke, only somewhat strengthened by the addition 
of the wild beasts, an addition which again is 
itself obscure’ (Jesus of Nazara, English transla- 
tion, i. p. 135). This difference of estimate 
results from opposed solutions of the Synoptic 
problem, into which it is impossible now to enter ; 
only a few words can be given to dealing with this 
narrower question. It must be acknowledged 
that it is not easy to understand how or why Mark 
chose to give so general an account of this event, 
if the detailed reports of the temptation were 
current in apostolic circles. His Gospel is 


tr 


to understand the being and the work of Christ. - 


at 


marked by vivid, graphic description, to which this 
record is an exception. Assuming the traditional 


account of the origin of his Gospel as represent~ 


ing the preaching of Peter, it seems very unlikely 
that Peter would be ignorant of the detailed 
report, and knowing it, would be content to 
communicate to others this bare outline, But, on 
the other hand, it is an assumption which destroys 
the credibility of the other evangelists as historians, 
that they can have been capable of so free and 
daring an expansion of their traditional material 
as must have taken place, if Mark’s is regarded 
as the original report. Even if this expansion be 


carried back to their literary sources, the same 


doubt of the trustworthiness of the story told in 
the Gospels must assert itself. It is further to be 
noted that the explanation usually given of the 
literary composition of the longer records is 
artificial and arbitrary, and assumes an ingenuity 
and a subtlety of thought in the writers that do 
not appear at all probable. Lastly, here there 
seems to be no reason why the shorter account 
should be preserved by tradition. It is too 


indefinite and obscure to serve any. didactic 


purpose, whereas the longer reports do offer lessons 
interesting and important for Christian faith. It 
must be frankly acknowledged that, whatever view 
we take, there remain questions unanswered ; but it 
seems to me that there is less difficulty in choosing 
the longer records rather than the brief account. 

2. But as soon as we turn to these longer 
records, another question meets us. Are we to 
prefer Matthew’s or Luke’s order of the tempta- 
tions? Matthew’s order is usually taken to be 
right. It is generally argued that Matthew’s 
Gospel is nearer the original sources than Luke’s, 
even if Farrar’s statement, that ‘as an actual 
apostle he is more likely to have heard the 
narrative from the lips of Christ Himself,’ cannot 
be unhesitatingly accepted. It is also generally 
agreed that Luke exercises much greater editorial 
liberty in dealing with his sources; and here 
reasons for the change of order can be suggested. 
Holtzmann suggests that the answer. of Jesus in 
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ce the second Po enon (according to Matthew’s | 


- order), ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,’ 
appeared to Luke a fitting close to the tempta- 
tions, as it appeared to forbid any further attempts 


= on the part of the tempter ; and that ‘ geographical 


reflexions may have co-operated in commending 
the change in the order of scenes ’—first, the desert, 
then the mountain, and, lastly, the city. Farrar 
says that Luke ‘adopts a different order of the 
temptations, perhaps because he thought that 

the temptation to spiritual pride was keener and 
subtler than that to temporal ambition; perhaps, 
too, because he believed that the ministering 
angels (whom, however, he does not mention) only 
appeared to save Christ from the pinnacle of the 
temple’ (Farrar’s Luke, p. 144). Although the 
reasons for the change suggested may not all 
equally commend themselves to one’s judgment, 
yet there is a strong presumption in favour of 
Matthew’s order of events. 

3. Having preferred Matthew’s and Luke’s 
longer records to Mark’s brief account, and having 
decided in favour of the order of temptations 
given by Matthew, we now reach the third stage 
in our inquiry. Whence did the evangelists get 
their reports? Two answers present themselves 
for our choice. The narratives are literary composi- 
tions of the evangelists themselves, or of their 
literary sources, under the guidance of theological 
considerations, Old Testament analogies, and 
actual occurrences in the life of Jesus; or the 
account of the temptations was communicated to 
His followers by Jesus Himself. 

(2) The first view has already been touched on 
in answering the first question regarding the 
originality or dependence of Mark; but it needs 
to be more fully treated now, although we have 
hitherto gone on the assumption that what we 


a have before us in ne narratives is n 
history. 


the best of these attempts. 


| personal conflict have overcome the devil, anc 


Holtzmann’s account of the fc p F 
of these narratives may be taken fairly ; as one O 


of the formation is the theological assum; 
that Jesus, who cast out demons, must Himse 


maintained His Messiahship against all assaults and 
suggestions of the temiples The history of Israel, 
God’s ‘first-born son’ in the wilderness, suggested — 
the forms taken by the temptations. Israel, when — 
hungering, murmured against God in unbelief; 
demanded a display of the divine power; and 
fell before the temptation to idolatry and apostasy. 
The true Son of God must be shown victorious 
over the same temptations as overcame the people. 
The passages quoted by Jesus from Deuteronomy ~ 
indicate the connexion of the evangelical narrative 
and the Old Testament history. But the events 
of Jesus’ ministry also helped to give shape to 
the story of the temptations. He would not feed 
the crowds again, when they came to Him. after 
the feeding of the five thousand; He would 
not give a sign from Heaven to prove His claims ; 
He would not set up an earthly kingdom, 
although urged thereto by the wishes of His 
followers, as well as the hopes of the people. — 
This account is ingenious and subtle; but is 
such an artificial formation of the narratives more 
probable or more credible than the assumption 
that Jesus was Himself thus tempted? What 
follows will, I trust, show that we are not forced 
to accept any such literary composition on the 
part of the evangelists. 

(2) If we assume that Jesus was thus tempted, 
it is clear, that as there were no eye-witnesses in 
the wilderness, we. must owe the reports of the 
evangelists to Jesus Himself. 
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_ Professor Hommel on p. 
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Times, Professor Hommel’s article on’ 
r published list of early Babylonian kings, 
vindication of the biblical chronology 
ee he connects with it. I am at a loss, 
however, how to reconcile his view with a 
ement of Professor Sayce’s in The Expository 
imes for January, p. 172. According to Professor 
_ Hommel, the Pharaoh of the Exodus was Ameno- 
phis II. (c. 1461-1436 B.c.); according to Professor 
Sayce, the question ‘has been set at rest by 
Dr. Naville’s excavations on the site of Pithom,’ 
that Ramses II. (1324-1258 B.c.) was the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression, which would make his suc- 
cessor, Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Thus in the date which they assign to the 
Exodus, these two authorities differ by just two 
centuries; and a question which one affirms 
to have been ‘set at rest’ by the progress of 
archeology, is by the other declared to be still 
perfectly open. Can any of your readers tell me 
how I may reconcile these apparently contra- 
dictory opinions ?—INQUIRER. 
question is indirectly answered by 
278 of the March 
number of THe Exposirory Times. He now lays 
more stress on the general scheme of O.T. chron- 
ology than on statements of detail like that in 
Ex 14, JI, on the other hand, believe that the 
time for settling the chronological question has 
not yet arrived, and that the author of Ex 1/1 had 
good historical grounds for what he says. We are 
there told that Pithom and Ramses were built by 
the Israelites for the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 
Egyptologists have long ago shown that a town 
of Ramses could not have been founded before 
the rise of the nineteenth dynasty, and the ex- 
cavations of Dr. Naville at Tel el-Maskhuta have 
proved that Pithom was built by Ramses u. 
Ramses 11, accordingly, must have been the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. A. HH. SAyce, 


© INQUIRER’S’ 


Luxor. 


What does Christ mean by the mansions of which 
He speaks in John xiv. 2?—A.S.T. 
Tue word translated here ‘ mansion’ (uov7) signifies 
no more than ‘abode.’ It comes from pévw, to 
abide. Its only other occurrence in the N.T. 
is in v.23, ‘If a man love me, he will keep my 
word ; and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ 


( Orecte and “Replies. 


th pease: in the February number of The | 
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If there is any special meaning in it, the context - 
must bring it out, the word itself is found nowhere’ 
else in any other sense than the general one of 


dwelling-place, abode. — 

It is commonly understood that ‘the Father’s 
house’ of Jn 14? is heaven, and the many mansions 
are separate dwelling-places in heaven suited to 
each believer. That, however, introduces a strange, 
if not inconceivable, notion of heaven, and there 
are some, like Westcott, who understand that 
‘mansion’ means ‘stage,’ and that the reference 
is to stages of progress to be made in heaven. 
But there is nothing in the etymology or use of 
the word to suggest that meaning, and it seems 
incongruous with the context. 

Suppose that the Father’s house covers more 
than heaven as we usually understand it. -Suppose 
that it expresses the whole wide universe, as it 
easily may. ‘Then the mansions in it are’ found 
wherever the Father’s presence is consciously felt. 
Wherever one loves the Lord, there the Father 
and the Son come and make a mansion. Jesus 
does not say that He is about to leave one mansion 
and go to another. He merely says that in the 
Father’s house there are many mansions. And it 
is entirely in accordance with St. John’s style to 
let that sentence stand by itself. Then He adds, 
‘I go to prepare a place for you.’ 

Now this word ‘place’ does not stand simply as 
a synonym for mansion. It is usually read as if it 
were, ‘In My Father’s house are many mansions, 
and I go to prepare one of them for you.’ But 
the word ‘place’ has a technical meaning (as Mr. 
Buchanan Gray recently showed in the /ewzsh 
Quarterly Review in another connexion). It 
signifies a place that one has a right to, a residence 
of one’s own. So when Jesus said, ‘I go to 


| prepare a place for you,’ He meant I go by the 


way of the Cross, and the Cross will give you 
access to God, a residence in the Father’s house, 
out of which no one can drive you. In the world 
as it is you have no place to call yourown. But 
I go to prepare a place for you, and then the 
Father and I will come and make our loved 
mansion, our home with you. 

Thus the first necessity is a place,—right of 
access to the Father, the standing of the righteous 
in the Father’s sight. ‘The next is a mansion,— 


conscious Beyaent of the Father’s presence. 
The one is gained through the Son, the other in — 
bs) the Son. 


The one is by the Son’s going away, 
the other by His coming back. The disciples are 
not to be troubled, therefore, that Jesus has to go 
away. It may look like breaking up their mansion 


—the only mansion they know or care to know. 


But there are many mansions. This is not really 
a mansion at all. The mansion cannot be till the 


Bike has een first Pied When ithe a e 
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been secured, He will come again and re 
them unto Himself, making His mansion 


them. 
That isa suggestion : the passage is very difficu 


The word ‘mansion’ comes from the Vulgate. : 
Both are 


It is the same as the word ‘manse.’ 
formed from maneo, to stay. 
i EDITOR. 
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The Unvdeciphered Hittite Jnecriptions. 


IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR SAYCE. 


By Proressor P. JENSEN, PH.D., MARBURG. 


In a recent issue of THe Expository TIMES 
(December 1898, p. 115 f.), Professor Sayce 
published a short article on ‘New Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,’ which appears to me to fail of 
correctness in not a few essential points. Above 
all, I must enter my protest against the last line on 
p. 115, where he speaks of the ‘ still undeciphered 
Hittite texts,’ and the concluding sentence of the 
article (p. 116), in which he expresses the opinion 
that through the new cuneiform fragments dis- 
covered in Cappadocia, written in a dialect perhaps 
partially non-Assyrian,—dating,’as it seems, from 
the time of Sargon, king of Assyria, or later,—‘ the 
decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions has at last 
been brought within measurable distance.’ 

The words quoted ‘are, on the one hand, very 
gratifying, containing as they do an _ open 
confession by Professor Sayce that his own 
attempts at deciphering the inscriptions have 
been fruitless. And yet up to a few years ago 
he considered himself as their decipherer, and 
was regarded in that light by not a few! As far 
as I know, the appearance of my first paper on 
the Hittite monuments marks the point of time 
since which Professor Sayce has offered no further 
remarks on the interpretation of these, and so I 
suppose I have the credit of having led him to 
acknowledge his mistake. This, too, is very 
gratifying. 

Less gratifying, however, at least to me, is the 
circumstance that Professor Sayce has not pursued 
further the path of confession,—an unpleasant one 
to be sure,—and at least tried to bring himself to 


‘ 


confess that another has been more successful 
than himself. Since for a long time doubt on 
this point has been no longer possible, I would 
enter a protest on behalf of this other against 
Professor Sayce, and take this opportunity to put 
the readers of THE Expository TIMES in posses- 
sion of the facts of the case. : 

Six years ago the present writer began to 
familiarize himself with the so-called Hittite 
inscriptions. In essential distinction from former 
attempts at decipherment, he first of all 
pursued the toilsome’ course of analysing the 


inscriptions, thus acting on the principle that only 


the Hittite inscriptions and sculptures themselves, 
and only the most painstaking and minute com- 
parison of the whole of them with one another, 
could lay the foundation for their interpretation. 
This method was not fruitless. First of all he 
succeeded in determining their system of writing, 
which in its main features follows the model of the 
Egyptian. But in this way he was able also to 
recognize the main subject of almost all the 
inscriptions. He could perceive that they 
recorded nothing very wonderful, but were ‘rather 
made up, at least in the main, of titles and 
attributes with all kinds of variations. He 
discovered the expressions for a considerable 
number of kings’ names. He perceived that the 
bearers of these used certain expressions to 
indicate themselves as kings of certain lands, 
others to designate themselves as servants or the 
like of certain divinities, and others still to mark 
themselves as the son of such and such a one. 


, of Bor Gud? silt ie to fille west tok or 
ng on the north-western declivity of, the Taurus, 
ruled over distinct kingdoms. He perceived, 
; approximate certainty, that the majority of 
1 inscriptions, including those found in the 
i calities above-named, emanated from a period 
between rooo and 500 B.c., and that consequently 
the inscriptions refuse aA support to those who, 
upon the ground of their diffusion over Syria and 
a great part of Asia Minor, conclude that at one 
time there was a great empire of the Hittites 
extending from the Lebanon to the Agean Sea, 
about the year 1400 B.c. or later. 
All the above conclusions, and more, could be 
deduced from the inscriptions without one’s being 
able to read a single hieroglyph. 
After the present writer had succeeded in deter- 
‘mining what expressions stood for the dominions 
of the kings who figure in the inscriptions of 
Hamat, of Jerabis, of Mar‘ash, of Bor, and of 
Bulgarmaden, and, further, what kind of names 
we must expect for these, he could go a step 
beyond, and read the groups of signs that stand 
for them. Thus he was able to read a group 
for Hamat in an inscription of Hamat, one for 
Karkemish in a series of inscriptions from Jerabis, 
in the territory or on the site of the ancient 
Karkemish, and one in an inscription of a late 
king of Cilicia, who, according to the inscription 
of Bulgarmaden, ruled also over the district of 
Karkemish. He was able to read a group for 
Markash or Gurgum in an inscription of Mar‘ash 
=the ancient Markash, the capital of Gurgum ; 
and, finally, to read groups for Cilicia and Tarsus 
in inscriptions of kings who must have reigned 
over Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus. He = suc- 
ceeded, too, in the early stages of his attempts 
at decipherment, in reading another group, which 
was quite sufficient of itself to prove to any un- 
prejudiced mind that he was following the right 
path. In the inscriptions of Ivriz, Bulgarmaden, 
Bor, and Andaval, to the west of, or lying on the 
north-western declivity of, the Taurus, is to be 
found, and there only, a royal title, whose radical 
form consists of four signs, of which the first and 
the last are identical. This sign, on account of 
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scriptions in question emanated from: kings of 


Cilicia. But now we happen to know that the 


| title of the later Cilician kings was Svevverv-s, wa 


having s for its first and also its last consonant. 
Hence the above-named group of signs in the 
so-called Hittite inscriptions was to be read | 
Sy (u)ennest-s. 

The test of the correctness of our readings and 
implicitly for that of all the deciphering results 
we had reached up to this point, had now to be 
sought by observing whether the same signs in 
these name-groups had the same or similar sounds 
corresponding to them in the names which we 


read for them. But this turned out to be quite — 


the case. Thus, the of Hamat was expressed 
by the same sign as that of Karkemish; the 
second & of the latter by the same sign as the 
second of Khilik(i)a (Cilicia) ; the first and the third 
s of Syennesi-s by the same sign as the sibilant in 
Tars-us, etc. The test had thus succeeded com- 
pletely, and the proof was thereby given that the 
decipherment and reading of the inscriptions had 
been really inaugurated. 

From the name-groups that had been read with 
certainty, I could thus identify the signs for m, 


‘for a sibilant, for ~, for ¢(a)r, etc., and could thus 


to a small extent read even the appellatives in the 
inscriptions. 

And now came a surprising discovery. It was 
the very same evening upon which I had succeeded 
in reading the group for Syezmesz-s, and immediately 
thereafter in connection with it the group for Tars-us, 
which involved the identification of the sign for a 
sibilant, it was that same evening that the following 
conclusion was reached as a consequence of the im- 
mediately preceding one. This sign for the sibilant 
is also the sign for the consonant of the word for 
‘J’ The latter then must contain a sibilant. 
From a group standing for the genitive of Kar- 
kemish (and from the small bilingual of the so- 
called ‘Tarkondemos’) we had deduced the 
pronunciation of the sign for mz and me, and 
‘(1) am’ was written in the inscriptions with 
this sign. Now vowels need not be written in the 
inscriptions, and in modern Armenian ‘I’ is es, 
from an older eso, while ‘I am’ is em, from an 
older emt or mi. Hence, so it struck me all at 
once, the so-called Hittite must be allied to the 
modern Armenian ; nay more, in view of the cir- 
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-cumstance that ‘one from the land of Hati ’ (and 
the ‘ Hittites’ dwelt in part there) could be called in 
prehistoric Armenian Hatio, and that the modern 
national name of the Armenians, namely, Hay, 
may go back to Hatio—in view of this, the further 
conclusion already lay very near to hand, dha the 
so-called Hittites are the ancestors of the modern 
Armenians. 
~ What may be said in favour of this view I have 
brought forward in the same larger work referred 
to above (see ZDMG, xviii. pp. 235-352 and 
pp. 429-485), where I gave the first detailed 
account of my deciphering. Besides the two 
above-named coincidences between so-called 
Hittite and Armenian, I was able to adduce 
a great variety of others which, in my opinion, 
afforded quite sufficient proof of the correctness 
of my hypothesis. Thus, for instance, the cir- 
cumstance that the genitive in the inscriptions is 
formed only by vowel endings, or that there is an 
ending -m, as I now know for certain, for the 
genitive plural (now replaced in Armenian by 4s, 
but once unquestionably found in that language), 
or that ‘this’ is expressed by a-i-s, or the like (in 
Armenian ais), ‘great,’ or the like, by m-s (in 
Armenian meds), and that a word for ‘child’ or 
‘son’ begins with a sibilant, while the Armenian 
term is zaw-ak, etc. 
upon the fact that the domain of the ancient 
Hittites partly corresponded to that of the modern 
Armenians ; that the type of the latter is akin to 
that of the Hittites; that a series of Hittite kings 
bear animal names; and that the personal names 
of the ancient Armenians belong to a very con- 
siderable extent to this last category, etc. 

I had the hope, then, that my Armenian hypo- 
thesis might be accepted, but the fullest confidence 
that at least my deciphering results would be 
adopted without reserve. This expectation was not 
realized. A single individual (Professor Recken- 
dorf), undeterred by the toilsome nature of the 
task, took the trouble to go over and test my work, 
with the result that he pronounced my deciphering 
to have succeeded in the main, and the Armenian- 
ism of the inscriptions to be at least an unobjec- 
tionable hypothesis. Nota few others expressed 
a conviction, or an opinion based upon purely 
subjective grounds or upon common-sense, that I 
was right. But at the same time, there were not 
wanting those who, in an equally subjective 
fashion, denied all value to my work, and destroyed 
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I could, further, lay stress’ 


y ‘ . 
its influence through judgments at onc 
siderate and superficial in the highest degre 
Amongst others, Professor Sayce (in the Aca em, 
gave an account. of my work. What I think 
his criticism I would rather not say here, and 
need to do so all the less because I have already — 
replied to him in the Academy. He attempted, so 4 
far as I know, no answer, and I can well believe — 
that a reply would have been no agreeable task — 
to him. (#4) 

The above treatment, then, had succeeded in 
killing the work fora time. But I was right all the 
same, and decause I was right, of which this was the — 
most striking proof, in the course of my continued 
studies of the problem I found myself always 
deviating more and more from my predecessors 
(Sayce included), who, after the first start, plunged 
into a cud de sac, from which there was no outlet for — 
further progress. Always lighter grew the dark- 
ness, always more were difficulties solved, small 
and great alike, which had appeared insuperable, 
ever more clearly did the Armenianism of the 
inscriptions become manifest. Thus, about a 
year ago, I was able to publish a book, entitled 
Hittiter und Armenier, in which, upon the ground 
of my results, I could decline to offer formal 
proof of the correctness of my decipherings, for 
the results themselves were the proof. Nor was_ 
my book written for such a purpose. Its aim was 
rather simply to justify the conclusion that the 
Hittites as a matter of fact were the ancestors of 
the modern Armenians. The evidence for this 
was drawn from— 

1. The discovery made, meanwhile, in the 
inscriptions, and, indeed, in a great number of 
these, of the native name of the Hittites, which, 
as I had already supposed, turned out to be Hato, 
while that of the Armenians, namely, Hay, may go 
back to an earlier Hatio. : 

2. The language of the inscriptions, whose 
forms correspond to an ancient prehistoric form 
of Armenian, which can be recovered by attending 
to the laws of Armenian phonetics. 

3. The personal names of the people of our 
inscriptions, which, altered in accordance with the 
same laws, are to be found again to a large extent 
amongst Armenian proper names. 

4. The sound values of the hieroglyphs, which, 
in so far as their original form is yet recoverable 


—~ as ee ee ee a, ee ee 


_and their reading assured, are identical, at least 


for the consonants, with older forms of Armenian 


. 


a a a al al 


Sn 


ed Dy | the hieroglyphs. 


ures, may very neal be identified sen the 
s that have survived of the pre-Parthian 
nenian religion. 

he inscriptions are deciphered, then, and the 


so-called Hittites are the ancestors of the modern 
Armenians. 


Of this my book furnishes evidence 
enough. Surely it is unknown to Professor Sayce, 
who is otherwise so well informed about recent 
literature and discoveries. Else without doubt he 
would not have kept from telling the readers of 
Tre Exposirory Times, that, in view of the 
material contained in that book, it is a strong step 
any longer simply to ignore my labours on the 
inscriptions and to brush aside the weight of their 
evidence by the bare assertion that the inscriptions 
are still undeciphered. But if, in spite of all this, 
Professor Sayce does know my book, I should 
like to ask him this question, What evidence 
would induce him to admit that the problem has 
been solved by me? And yet the claims which he 
formerly made on behalf of his own attempts at 
decipherment were certainly not high. 

But one must be just, and admit that for 
Professor Sayce to concede that I am right and 
he wrong must be a very hard task. For my 
decipherment has a totally different aspect from 
the one abandoned by him. Of all his combina- 
tions there remain established only a few which 
anyone could make who was not completely 
blind, and a few which he made dy accident, with 
the help of the small bilingual of ‘Tarkondemos’ 
=Shilkuashemi(?). Of his deeper-reaching specu- 
lations every one has turned out a failure, and on 
the two points regarding which at the close of his 
article he thinks he is on firm ground, he is 
certainly wrong. The ‘yoke’ is not, as he 
supposes, a sign for the nominative ending while 
it is to be pronounced (e)s, but a determinative 
for the nominative without any regard to its 
ending, and s is not a nominative ending. Nor 
is the ‘gloved hand’ (ze. what Professor Sayce 
calls such) an expression for an accusative ending 
-mt, for this reason, to begin with,—I can give 
Professor Sayce the most positive assurance on 
this point,—that in the inscriptions there is no 
such thing as the ‘gloved hand’ at all. They 


ings ee fess euch express | 


2 though this was only a half , 
moleer of ae Hittites, which, in so_ 


coe 
Professor Sayce has in view, 


on the one hand as the sign for the ending | 
of adjectives in -2o, and on the other hand 


| indicates the ending of genitives in -20 (-éa) and 


-olo, from nominatives in -¢ (from -2s) and -0 
(from -os). 

Special prominence deserves, however, to be 
given to a certain class of hand hieroglyphs. Al- 
ready in my first work I suggested that certain 


hand signs—which, however, partly in consequence ~ 


of the faultiness of copies at my disposal, I treated in 
a mass—might be ‘god hieroglyphs.’ To this suppo- 
sition I was led by the following considerations :— 


(1) These signs frequently have over and underthem — 


a certain sign of separation, which elsewhere is found 
in this fashion only in a single—and analogous— 
instance, and must thus point to something de- 
serving of special prominence ; (2) these signs are 
not names of countries or of kings, but yet to all 
appearance something to which the king stands in 
a certain relation ; (3) one of these signs is found 
also in the epitaph of a private person in combina- 
tion with the same word which indicates the relation 
of the king to it; (4) these signs can be detected 
in almost all well-preserved inscriptions; (5) the 
mention of gods in the inscriptions is a thing we 
might expect. 

Farther than this I did not get in my first work, 
a circumstance for which the bad editing of the 
inscriptions was in no small measure responsible. 
It now happens that at Boghazkai we have a long 
train of gods, which is being met by a train of 
goddesses, with the lover of the great goddess 
amongst them, and before each individual divinity 
in these we have his or her name in Hittite 
hieroglyphs. What more natural than to examine 
these in detail, and to search among them for 
hand hieroglyphs, in order thereby to prove the 
correctness of my supposition? But the extant 
copies did not justify the latter; they furnished 
no instance of hand hieroglyphs. It was not 
until I had procured from Berlin casts of the 
hieroglyphs before the god at the head of the 
procession of gods and before the two goddesses 
as well as before the god who stands behind 
the first of the goddesses, that I immediately 
recognized that a clenched fist is inscribed before 


‘of caneh Poy that waiee 
which at a later 
Period coincides with a sign for av or or—is used — 
to express the syllable za or 10, and hence serves — 


the first” goddess and another hand ae, 
before the second. I had been right, then, and 
could now say more specifically that a clenched 
fist was the, or a, hieroglyph for the great goddess 
of the so-called Hittites. 

This state of things I was able to take 


account of in my book. There I was able to | 


signalize another hand hieroglyph, perhaps repre- 
senting the father or the mother of the king of the 
gods, because the latter at Ivriz seems to be called 


the son (s-¢7; ¢.e. Armenian ws¢r) of the deity de- 


signated by the sign in question. In the same book 
I could point to a hieroglyph for the king of the 
gods himself, which is used at Ivriz to designate 
him. The surprising circumstance now disclosed 
itself that this sign, beyond that one occurrence— 
and perhaps one other elsewhere—does not appear 
to occur in the inscriptions. It was hardly a com- 
pensation for this that the king of the gods appears 
elsewhere, namely, at Gurun, east of the Taurus, 
and there upon a seal, indicated by a different sign, 
namely, the trident. For it seemed as if he were 
not mentioned, at least by name, in any of the in- 
scriptions of Jerabis, Mar‘ash, etc., although other 
gods, at times a whole series of them, are named 
there. 

But now this puzzle also has solved itself in a 
surprisingly simple fashion. One has only to look 
at the later cursive form of the fist hieroglyph to 
see at once that the hieroglyph for the king of the 
gods at Ivriz can be nothing else than the cursive 
form for the open hand, which now, to be sure, is 
found quite plainly, with all five fingers, in three 
inscriptions, two of them from Jerabis and one 


_ from Mar‘ash (the Lion inscription), and there can 


be no doubt that a cursive form of the same is 
present in a number of other inscriptions. The 
king of the gods, then, appears, as was to be ex- 
pected, in a long series of inscriptions.—Now 
observe, there is quite a number of hand hiero- 
glyphs for divine names, with two, three, four, and 
five fingers visible, and with these in all possible 
(at times very unusual) positions. In ways alto- 
gether independent of one another, I have been 
led to seé in the open hand ne or rather a, 
symbol of the father of the gods, and in the 
clenched fist the, or a, symbol of the mother of 


the gods, and so in the two hand hieroglyphs with | 
the five fingers in a natural position, the pair of | 


supreme divinities who at Boghazkai walk at the _ the first place—this in quite a series of inscriptions 


head of the two processions of gods. This is im- 


i plicitly a proof of the correctness at my 


nunciation as this: 


tions. : 
But further still, the king bears as a high 


or attribute a word whose ideogram (ze. sign for a 


the notion expressed by it) is an upright narrow 
triangle, with two intersecting strokes, one per- 
pendicular and one horizontal, drawn through ait 


So we find it, after the originals, in Hamat (!), Jer- q 
abis (!), Mar‘ash, Bulgarmaden, Bor (!), so upon the 


pommel of the ‘Tarkondemos.’ With this alternate, — 
as phonetic forms of writing it, a sign composed 


of three perpendicular parallel strokes, followed or _ 


not by the signs for z and e, or we may have 
two such signs, and the sign for the dental, 
followed or not by the same signs. That is to 
say, this attribute must have some such pro- — 
T sound + zore+zore, and ~ 
since it certainly survives in the Armenian ¢er = 
‘lord’ (from dec + avo =‘man’) as well as the 
Armenian ¢kin = ‘mistress’ (from dec + gina = 
‘woman’), we may set it down specifically as dez. 
Now the ideogram for this attribute is found also 
at Fraktin (on the north-western declivity of the 
Taurus) as the symbol for an attribute of the king 
of the gods. But in two inscriptions from Jerabis 
we find it written phonetically, with the three per- 
pendicular parallel strokes and the above-mentioned 
sign for the dental, to express an attribute of the 
god represented by the open hand! My con- 
clusion has thus been confirmed in the most 
satisfactory way. 

Further, this king of the gods of the ‘ Hittites’ 
was encountered by the Greeks in Asia Minor 
under the name Sanda. The king of the gods is 
also the weather-god, and one of his symbols is the 
trident, which represents the lightning. But in 
Armenian ‘lightning’ is called not only shand, 
shant, but also shandi or shanti, z.e. ‘the Shandian.’ 
Instead of Sanda, Eusebius gives the name in the 
form Desanda. Now Sanda was called by the 


| Hittites dec, and from this earlier form, namely, 
det, must have arisen, according to the laws of 


Armenian phonetics, de! There can be no 
doubt, then, that Desanda is to be broken up into 
this de (for de/) and Sanda (Shandas). Further, it 
will be impossible to deny that this Desanda of 
Eusebius is another witness in our favour. 

Once more, wherever several gods are named, 
there appears the open hand or an equivalent in 


at Hamat, Jerabis, Mar‘ash, Ordasu near Malatiyeh, 


x, 


; 
} 
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; 


the s second place, 


events ee it or its equivalent. 


ese two signs depend upon a single substantive, 
oe marks the relation of the king to them. 

C 
_ is called ‘male,’ the other ‘woman’! In the same 
; inscription, as well as at Marash, the king calls 
himself ‘the young ox’ of these very two divinities, 
and the king of the gods is worshipped under the 
form of a steer, and Sanda’s wife is called the 
Sdpadis, z.e. ‘young cow.’ Surely no more proofs 
are needed to establish irrefutably that the open 


pair of supreme divinities. 

Yet there remains something much more striking 
and at the same time more important. 

When I published my book, I was already 
aware that there was a god with the name or the 
attribute fafa or baba or wawa (in these words 0 
may also be read instead of a). I was aware that 
the ‘king’ calls himself his s-t7, ze. ‘son,’ and 
necessarily inferred that the king of the gods is 
meant thereby. Therefore already at that stage I 
read the word fafa or dada, and saw in it a term of 
endearment used in the cultus for ‘father.’ And, 
inasmuch as the Armenians are supposed to be 
allied to the Phrygians, I could recall the fact that 
the Bithynian Zeus is called Ilaza-s, as well as recall 
the Armenian names, Bad, Babzk, Badots, in which 
Bab corresponds to Ter in the Armenian names 7¢7, 
Tirik, Tirots, while #r means ‘lord,’ and dez with 
the same or a similar meaning is an attribute of 
the ‘ Hittite’ king of the gods. And now it is 
certain that fafa or baba is precisely an attribute 
of the god marked by the open hand ! 

In the inscriptions there is a word written mz (or 
me)+o (or @). It was in the very earliest stages of 
my deciphering that it occurred to me to identify 
this with the Armenian m7 (= ‘one’), which goes 
back to an earlier mzo. But a circumstance that 


| 
s equivalent in the | 


' nscriptions, ‘one from Jerabis and— 
_Ordasu, the divine names marked by 


hand and the clenched fist really point to the. 


in an inscription of Jerabis the one divinity | 


need not be mentioned here finally deterred me | 
from adopting this identification, and I took it | 


into my head to see in the word an adjective, 
meaning ‘powerful,’ ‘great,’ or the like, and the 
circumstance referred to above compelled me to 
read emio for mio—all to the harm of my decipher- 
ing and not to the advantage of the Armenian 


ae ez I 


eric ticle mi is now to be High: pot in th 
very form from the Hittite inscriptions, as the 
“definite article z in the form (2)zo. 

Now, and of this also I could take cognisa: 


in my book, the great Besiee at Boghazkai and — 
Fraktin has the attribute #~ and at Bor the attri- _ 
So long as I held to emio = 
‘great,’ ‘powerful,’ or the like, I read these groups _ 
_as derivatives from this word, and had to read them se 
But now that emzo is replaced by mzo=‘one,’ — 
this will not answer, and we must look in another 


bute m-a (or 0). 


SO. 


direction. What then? If the king of the gods 


was called papa or baba as the ‘father,’ the idea 
obtrudes itself upon one that in m- or m-a (per- 


haps read ma-a), an attribute of the queen of the 


| gods, we ought to see a term of endearment used 


in the cultus for ‘mother.’ Now at Bor m-a 


occurs twice in clear parallelism with this very term, _ 


papa. Yes, and for a long time past it has been 
inferred from a note of Strabo’s that at Komana in 
the Taurus, in ‘Hittite’ territory, J/a was the 
cultus-name of the great queen of the gods! 

With this I conclude my reply. 

I think I have no reason to fear that any 


unprejudiced person will deny that a deciphering — 


which has such results to show has hit the mark. 
And even Professor Sayce will not protest, but 
rather silently content himself with the glory of 
having been one of the first, and for long the most 
zealous of all, to popularize the Hittites. The 
inscriptions ave deciphered. The problem zs 
solved.! 

As an appendage I submit a specimen of trans- 
lation with a transcription, of course only approxi- 
mately correct, as the result of my deciphering. 
In the latter I give only the written signs that 
were actually read, without the determinatives and 
otherauxiliary signs which were not meant to beread. 
Anyone, even Professor Sayce, will concede to me 


| that a system of decipherment from which the 


following can be gathered as the contents of an 


1 See now especially the reviews of my book in the GGA 
(1899, No. 1) by Dr. Brockelmann, and in the Theol. 
Literaturzeitung (1899, No. 3) by Dr. Schwally. A third 
review, by Professor Zimmern, also completely accepting my 
results, including the Armenianism of the language, will 
appear very soon in the ZD.VZG. 


, lure. 


ans = 


Tue INSCRIPTION OF Bor.! 


\ 


Suennezi Tarz(oi)io dzar(i)o dzar(i)o dei g(u)r- 
(or m(a)r-) Mudl- ario . . 


. Sanda- arbats(i)o eso 
papa-arwaio (?) usdar Pharna (?) aro aro maa eso 
a- ? Tarz(oi)io ? -oio papa- déwa (?) maa medzia ? 


1 Upon a stele, above the figure of a king. 


| “rare( Jio cutee Q) Kh) 


ription, must be correct,—in short, that hte | 
deio deio medzio zawa(i)- ino ai-. 


inscriptions are deciphered. 


| (and) lord, the . : 
| servant (?) of Sanda I the: ePather’s,/ 


pen 


ioio ¢ 


‘The Syennesis, the king of Tarsus, t 
. Mudl-, the valiant, . 


prince’s (?) son, the man of Pharna (?), the man — 
of the ‘Mother,’ I, the . . . man (?) of the mighty 
Father of Tarsus (and) of the goddess the great 
Mother, of ? the Syennesis (?) of Tarsus, the 


Cilician, the king (and) lord, o great lord child- 
the =) this.’ 


Gt the Biterary Cable. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE STUDY OH HOLY “SCRIPTURE, -By-C. A: 
Brices, D.D, (7. & TZ. Clark. 8vo, pp. xxii, 688. 
12s. net.) 


OrtHOoDox books do not sell. When a book is 
written in open defence of some traditional position, 
it rarely reaches a second edition, it rarely pays 
its way. The orthodox count it obvious, the 
heterodox absurd. But when a strong book 
appears attacking a tradition, both orthodox and 
heterodox buy it. This is perhaps God’s pro- 
vidence, in line with the activity of childhood, 
which is wearing out restlessness to the invalid 
mother, but the condition of progress in the race. 
Lex Mosaica was still-born, Driver’s Introduction 
and Briggs’ Biblical Study have run into numerous 
editions, 

Briggs’ Biblical Study has run into ten editions. 
When the ninth was exhausted, Dr. Briggs re- 
solved to make it a new book, and give it a new 
title. He used the old book as nucleus of new 
material, he doubled its size, and called it a 
General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
To the old book many of us owe an 
immense debt. The new is greater and more 
serviceable. : 

It is an American book. Now in America there 
is a great gulf fixed between the old position and 
the new. The majority of American theologians 
refuse even to look at the new methods of study- 
ing the Old Testament. The minority accept 
them with a thoroughness as sweeping. In this 
country criticism moves more slowly, but it carries 


more volume of scholarship with it. This is enough 


to ain a certain feeling which the English reader 
has, and which he would not describe as critical 
swagger if he could find an inoffensive word to 
convey it. But we have now learned so much 
of the new methods from our own teachers, that 
the very difference here will be its best recom- 
mendation. 

The whole field of the study of the Bible is 
covered. Textual and historical criticism, poetry, 
theology, archeology, all find a place, and the 
volume is large enough to afford them all a suffi- 
cient place. The references to literature are 
numerous, and neither biassed by friendship nor 
misleading through ignorance. The range and 
accuracy of the scholarship combine to produce 
one of its chief surprises. And there is no for- 
getfulness of higher claims. ‘The last three chap- 
ters discuss the Credibility of Holy Scripture, the 
Truthfulness of Holy Scripture, and Holy Scrip- 
ture as a means of Grace. They should be read 
first by those who have a prejudice against Pro- 
fessor Briggs the Higher Critic. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
Bruce, D.D (7. G ZT. Clark: 
AST 07S..0d,) 

Professor Bruce’s books are all educative. It 
may be to agree, it may be to disagree, but they 
draw one out. There is no folding of the hands 
to slumber. And this is a most characteristic 
book, as it is in fact the favourite book. This 
is the subject Dr. Bruce has given himself to most 
and on which he feels he has most to say. Now 


BYT Aa eos 
Post 8vo, pp. xii, 


I not t follow oncake rasiee? 
1ake his book less welcome to us,— 

sO ; it drives us to think and read and 
y learn. And when the. Opposition is at its 


utmost, , the book remains quite fascinating in the | 


om and rush of its conviction. No one 
ould write a more living exposition than Pro- 
sor Bruce, and Professor Bruce has never 
written a more living exposition than this. 


CHURCH IDEAS IN SCRIPTURE AND SCOTLAND. 
By JAMEs RaNnkKIN, D.D. (Blackwood. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 278. 6s.) ; 

The ideas of the Church which Dr. 
finds in Scripture are simple: one Church for 
each country and no interference; how it came, 
and what it is, are matters which are nobody’s 
business. Now in Scotland these are not the only 
ideas of the Church, and Dr. Rankin is distressed. 

‘Three years ago, during another holiday on. the 

Lower Seine at Caudebec, of about 3000 popula- 

tion, what a pleasure it was for two Sundays to 

worship with a people with only one church, and 
that large and of surpassing beauty, fit to have 
been a cathedral! On the quaint old streets were 
no cross-currents of church and chapel goers, trying 
not to see one another, or showing their teeth as 

‘they met, like shepherds’ collies at a market, but 

all converging to one shrine and market of the 

place. I could not help thinking of distracted 

Crieff beside me at home, where with only twice 

the population there are no fewer than mzze com- 

peting churches, not two of them friends, unless 
temporarily for some plot. Add to these nine 
cat-and-dog congregations, several pendicles of 
little Bethels worked by means of coal, bovril, 
soirees, shillings, and old clothes, not to speak of 
games and teas for the children. 


YY. res Te 


quite pandemonium; but the temptation lies in 
the direction of so pairing and comparing, to one 
who knows each in its church-going.’ 

But mark the hesitation of that last sentence ; 
it is full of significance. 


VICTORY OVER SIN AND DEATH. ByG.S. Smirtu, 
M.A., D.D. (Blackwood. Crown 8vo, pp. 267. 5s.) 


Dr. Smith would be called an old-fashioned 
preacher now. For he preaches nothing but ful- 


ness: OY ss salvation oben Tesi Christ, 
| short, just as old-fashioned as St. Paul; and dose 
But. 


Rankin | 


It will not do | 
to join Caudebec with Paradise; nor is Crieff | 


es 


who have forsaken St. Paul will not “follow: Dr. 
Smith. But how wholesome to the rest of us such 
sermons are! Nota strained word, not a glaring 
thought. It is Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. Z 


Messrs. Blackwood have now published the 
second volume of Tiele’s Elements of the Science of 
Religion (pp. 286, 7s. 6d. net). It contains the 
Gifford Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in 1898, 
and covers the ontological part of the subject. 
That part is of more interest, and is more keenly 
discussed at present, than the morphological part 
which occupied the first course and filled the first 
volume. But they must be taken together. To- 
gether they form one of the best, because one of | 
the most far-seeing and truly scientific, of all the = 
Gifford Lectures. There is neither apology for + 
Christianity nor opposition to it. And Chris- : 
tianity gains greatly and unmistakably thereby. 


HORAE SYNOPTICAE. By THE REy. Sir JOHN C. 
Hawkins, Bart., M.A. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 8vo, pp. xvi, 183. 7s. 6d.) 

This we believe to be the most important con- 
tribution to the Synoptic Problem that has been 
made by English scholarship for at least a decade. 
It does not solve the problem. It does not try to 
solve it. It is a student’s book, and furnishes the 
student with materials. If he can use them and 
solve the Synoptic Problem with them, Sir John 
Hawkins will rejoice, but he himself is not able i 
to do it. He does not think the problem is ready 
for solution. 

But if it is not ready, will it ever be? Will it 
ever be ready along these lines? ‘They are the 


| most approved lines at present, the lines Professor 


Sanday has made dominant. But it is just because 
so much has been done on these lines, done so 
patiently and so scientifically by so many equipped 
workers, of whom Sir John Hawkins is one, that 
we are driven to wonder if the solution lies along 
these lines at all. 

Be that as it may, this book is at present, and 
will be for some time, the student’s best guide 
into the great problem. It is the accumulated 
result of many years’ hard labour. It consists 
mainly of tables of words—peculiarities of St. 
Matthew, peculiarities of St. Mark, and the like. 
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These tables are here once and for all. 


restrained. Besides its immediate purpose, it will 
be a valuable addition to our literature on New 
Testament Greek. It should be placed in that 
respect beside Dr. Kennedy’s Sources, It will be 
found on every New Testament scholar’s table. 


THE UNHEEDING GOD. By Tuomas G. SELBY. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 384. 6s.) 

Mr. Selby is a man of great versatility and great 
vigour. He can tell Chinese stories, translating 
them as he goes, and he can preach sermons 
which carry the conviction of the extempore, and 
yet pass into the printing press as English litera- 
ture. As a preacher—and it is as a preacher we 
have now to do with him—he is all practice. He 
knows nothing of the swing of theological formule, 
he does not stay to repeat the doctrines of redeem- 
ing grace. ‘If ye know these things ’—and if not, 
ye must learn them somewhere else—‘ happy are 
ye if ye do them.’ The ‘facts of life’ and the 
‘miracle of civilization’ are the phrases that 
abound. And so the sermons are galvanic shocks 
—which we need as much as anything. Yes, Mr. 
Selby is right; it is dozng that we must attend 
to now. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have resolved to 
issue Dr. Joseph Parker’s Sermons in sixpenny 
monthly parts. The first part contains five 
sermons and six prayers. The prayers we do not 
like. The sermons are surprisingly clever and 


impressive. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
B. W. Ranpotpn, M.A. (Longmans. Crown 8vo, 
DOr syiis es) 

The Meditations are those of a theological 
professor, and they are intended to teach theo- 
logical students how to meditate. There is a 
page for every day of the year. A text is chosen, 
and on it are fixed two ‘ Preludes,’ three ‘ Points,’ 
and a suggestion for the ‘Affections and the 
Will’ The scheme may seem mechanical and 
strained. But you can do anything with the Bible. 
Every text furnishes matter for all these exercises, 
and there is no restraint but the restraint of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 


And the | 
remarks made on them are acute as well as 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


Frreprich RaTzeL. TRANSLATED BY A. be 
M.A. (Macmillan, Vol. iii. 8vo, pp. 5' 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 12s. 


The previous volumes of this noble book ha a 
been so warmly welcomed, that little more need > 
be said on the appearance of the third and last — 
volume, than that it is as lavishly illustrated and 


as idiomatically translated as they. The student 


of ethnology has now in his hands (and at a most 


reasonable price) a work of the utmost scientific — 
value as well as the greatest popular interest. | 
There are few subjects which need strict scientific 


treatment more than ethnology. For the delu- 
sions are widespread and deep-rooted, however 
ridiculous some of them may be. But in order 


‘to accomplish the death of these delusions, it is 


necessary to get at the reader for pleasure as well 
as the reader for profit. And Professor Ratzel 
in his conscientious translator’s hands can be read 
with the utmost ease and delight. The illustrations 
are, however, the book’s chief wealth. How often 
is one caught saying, ‘What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him?’ as these warriors in paint and 
feathers flash their petty awfulness on the eye! 
Waris the one trade that is worth practising, and 
oh! the contemptible misery of the practice of it. 


The ‘ Eversley’ Series, the most chaste of con- 


venient handbooks in the world, would not be- 


complete without its edition of Shakespeare. So 
Professor Herford is to edit the ‘ Eversley’ edition 
with introductions and notes, and it is to run 
into ten volumes. The first volume has appeared. 
It contains a general introduction of 19 pages, 
then four plays with brief literary introduction and 
very brief explanatory notes to each. The paper 
is white and soft, the type bourgeois, and the lines 
are numbered to correspond with the ‘Globe’ and 
the ‘Cambridge’ Shakespeares and Bartlett’s Con- 
cordance. ‘This new edition will strengthen Messrs. 
Macmillan’s position as ¢he publishers of Shake- 
speare, innumerable as the publishers of Shake- 
speare are. 


PILKINGTON OF UGANDA. By C. F. Harrorp- 
Battrerspy, M.A., M.D. (Marshall Brothers. Post 
8vo, pp. xvi, 346, with Maps and Portrait. 6s.) 

The title Pilkington of Uganda is chosen pur- 
posely to link this biography with that of Mackay 
of Uganda. Between the two the whole tale of 
missionary work in Uganda is told, to the year 
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hot as the other. 


men, aan cael ne to hese ee fave 
en allowed to live. Still it is a hopeful narra- 
_ tive. There are great things in store for such a 
country. They will come in like a flood—not to 
destroy but to fertilize—when they come. 

The question of Pilkington’s death is always a 
matter of debate. Did he right to be in the 
battle? The whole story is told here unreserv- 
edly, and the editor does not doubt he did right. 

For the rest, the book is well written and of 
incessant interest. 


_ Messrs. Marshall Brothers now issue a compact 
and surprisingly complete Bible Dictionary, formerly 
issued by Messrs. Saxon, and call it Zhe Keswick 
_ Bible Dictionary (pp. 428, 1s.). They also publish 
in their ‘Keswick Library’ a little volume of daily 
meditation, by Sophia M. Nugent, entitled Zzszead. 


(Adethuex, 8vo, pp. 236. 6s.) 

Under the editorship of Professor Lock, a new 
series of commentaries on Holy Scripture, to be 
called ‘Oxford Commentaries,’ is promised by 
Messrs. Methuen. This is the first volume. The 
general editor describes the place of the series, 
first negatively—‘less elementary than the ‘Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools,’ less critical than the ‘Inter- 
mational Critical Commentary,’ less didactic than 
the ‘ Expositor’s Bible’; and then positively—each 
volume will contain an introduction on the modern 
criticism of the book, its contribution to religious 
thought, and a paraphrase of the text with notes 
and excursuses. And this volume, at least, con- 
tains an index of subjects. The appearance of the 
volume is attractive, and notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate choice, the substance of it is not dis- 
appointing. To start the series with Job was an 
unfortunate choice, because Davidson’s /od in the 
‘Cambridge Biblé for Schools’ is actually less ele- 
mentary than this, fuller of detail, and (it must be 
added) farther of insight. In short, the volume 
will not stand comparison with Davidson, and gives 
mo reason for its existence except that the series 


_ 


‘It ‘s merivel rey a he reader 0 oa Me 
Alas! the rebellion — 


| work before, and this is excellent also. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. By Enear C. S. Gisson, D.D. 


ism. But it should not be. 


——SS = — . : 
But that is because Da 
Dr. Gibson has done excell 
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In one respect Dr. Gibson could have adva: 
beyond Dr. Davidson. 


nothing more recent to refer to than Tristram’s 
old volume, and he ignores the three great volumes 
of Thomson’s Land and the Book, and is content 
with the early small edition. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. By Rayner WINTER- 
(Methuen. Crown 


BOTHAM, M.A:, LL.B., B:Se: 
8vo, pp. 268. 3s. 6d.) 


Readers of the earlier volumes of the Lxposttor 
remember the name of Winterbotham, These 


sermons may not have been preached yesterday, of — 
course, but if they have, they prove that the old 
expository hand has not lostitscunning. They are ~ 


expositions of the Parables. And although there 
are many expositions of the Parables about, these 
are separate enough to be remembered. The note 
of distinction is readiness to carry our Lord’s 
teaching all the way. Mr. Winterbotham has his 
prejudices. He has one hard-baked prejudice 
that takes one’s breath away. But he is almost 
miraculously free from prejudice as an expositor. 
We must touch the book elsewhere. 


CLOVELLY SERMONS. By THE LATE WILLIAM 
Harrison, M.A. (A@ethuen. 8vo, pp. 196. 3s. 6d.) 


The sermons are in no way striking. They lose 
to us the echoing accent which makes their charm 
to those who heard them preached, and especially 
to the filial ear of ‘Lucas Malet,’ who edits them. 
Still they are thoughtful and responsible. There 
is almost a burden of responsibility in some of 
them, drawing the thought towards its darker 
colourings. ‘Lucas Malet’ confesses the pessim- 
‘Behold I bring you 


good tidings of great joy’—that is the only 


preaching that should be. 


FAMOUS SCOTS: ADAM SMITH. 
MaAcPHERSON. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d.) 

If the ‘Famous Scots’ Series had given us this 
work alone, it would not have been a series perhaps, 
but it would have been born to purpose. It is true 
there is a good deal in the book that is strained 
and overstated. Mr. Macpherson has a rooted 


pp. 160. 


He could have used more a 
recent literature. ‘That chance, however, he seems } 
_to have thrown away. In natural history he has — 
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antipathy to ‘orthodoxy,’ which means the par- 


ticular stage of enlightenment that the majority of 
educated persons have at any time reached. He 
is himself an orthodox person now. And to blame 
orthodoxy for suspecting the good intentions of 
Hutcheson, Smith, or Hume is to expect the truth 
to proceed without struggle. The theologians of 
Smith’s day were. surely no more to blame than 
the Glasgow hammermen, who, as Mr. Macpherson 
remarks, boycotted James Watt because he had not 
served his apprenticeship within the burgh. 

So there are these unripe thoughts in the book. 
And there is such a sentence as this: ‘ At the time, 
as Carlyle reminds us, when Scotland was studying 
Boston’s Fourfold State, England was enjoying the 


works of Steele and Addison,’ a most foolish, as © 


well as unpatriotic sentence, for Boston has made 
better men than all the kindred of Addison and 
Steele since the world began. Still the book is of 
great price. It is complete, proportioned, vivid, 
the picture of a great man, and with all its brevity, 
worthy of his greatness. 


Messrs, Oliphant have also published (in a 
handsome form and at a moderate price) a new 
edition of a well-established book on Zhe Tader- 
nacle, by William Brown (pp. 315, 3s. 6d.). Its 
attitude is old-fashioned, which will be a good 
recommendation to most. Its information is on 
the whole accurate, though a little out of date in 
unessential particulars. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: CONFORMITY AND CON- 
SCIENCE. By W. Pace Roperts, M.A. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 290. 6s.) 

If Canon Roberts’ book should fall into the 
right hands, it is capable of great good. He has 
published it for the sake of men or women who 
are slipping away from the Church and Chris- 
tianity. He preached it for them first. So he 


‘demands as little as possible of them in the way 


of dogmatic belief—nothing, in fact, which they 
cannot reasonably give him. There is no need 
todemand more at first. If we should be able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in us, we should 
be able to make the hope that is in us reasonable. 


the minimum of belief is commendable in itself. 
The pity is that our faith has ever to be presented 
in relation to dogmatics. It is a living thing, as 
simple and as complex as life itself. Sir, we 


| very pleasant. 


: b z $$$ 2 ae 
would see Jesus. But things have gone w. 


with us, and we must reason and argue noy 
Canon Page Roberts does that with unmistak-_ 

eA 
able persuasiveness. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF | 
ST. JOHN. By D. Turor. Ernst DRYANDER. 
_ (Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. x, 255. 55+) 

The Commentary is in the form of addresses. 
These addresses are very simple and practical. 
They seem to be spoken to an audience that does 
not know much about it. They demand no knit- 
ting of the brow in thought, and no scourging 
of the soul in effort. They are very pious and 


The Bishop of Worcester has published, through 


Mr. Elliot Stock, a most scholarly and Christian 


book, entitled Zhe Doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
cleared from Certain Misconceptions (pp. xii, 1 36, 
3s. 6d.). There seems just one way to meet It. 
Dr. Perowne rests his argument on Scripture. 
Accept the basis, and the argument is irresistible. 
But if you deny the basis, the argument has to 
fall back on experience. And men are so strangely 
different that experience is ranged on both sides 
clamorously. Dr. Perowne’s hope is with those 
who have not taken a side yet. Let them read — 
this book and consider before they do. 


Three new volumes have been published of Mr- 
Sheldon’s works by the Sunday School Union— 
Richard Bruce, The Twentieth Door, and Malcoln 
Kirk, They deal with different social questions, 
and always impressively. ‘The edition is a good 
one and very cheap. 
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| TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. By He Reve C-anle 


Batt, M.A. (Wells Gardner. Crown 8vo, pp. 372. 6s.) 
There are many ways of writing the Life of the 

Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Ball’s way is by testi- 
mony. He quotes the testimony of many persons 
and things, the testimony of Christ Himself, of 
the Spirit, of the Church, of Science, of Revolution, 
and he not only finds the text for it, but he offers 
a short telling exposition of the text. It is a 


_ volume of sermons, no doubt. But why not? 
And of course Canon Roberts does not mean that | 


The Life of the Lord can be written in sermons 
as well as in chapters. And the publishers have 
been so happy in their workmanship that the book 
comes commended before you know its spirituah 
benefit. 


ie, It i Is 


hat follows these instructions. 


rs. Williams & Norgate are the pub- 
in this country of a remarkable volume, 


C athe lithe of Paes , 
smiah — Curtin. Manifestly it to 
things closely. It is besides of 


scientific value. And the author is ab! 


present the various myths in so pleasing a 
form that the book becomes, even to the un- | 


| biblical and unscientific reader, most attractive — 


reading. 


Was our Bord Crucified on the 1468 or 1568 of aot 


By Dr. E. W. G. MastEerman, St. JoHn’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE question of the exact date of our Lord’s 
Crucifixion is one of interest from every point of 
view, but it has a real and practical importance 
because of the bearing of the subject on the 


_telation of the synoptists to the author of the 


Fourth Gospel. No one will dispute that an 


_ unbiassed reading of the three Synoptical Gospels 


, 


a ie 


- would lead an outsider to the conclusion that .our 
Lord was crucified the day following the killing of 


the Passover lambs, ze. on the 15th of Nisan. An 
examination of the Fourth Gospel in the same way, 
but independently of the other Gospels, would, in 
all probability, lead an equally unbiassed observer 
to conclude that at the time of our Lord’s trial 


_ the Passover had not been eaten, and that there- 


fore He was crucified on the 14th of Nisan, that 
is, when the Paschal lambs were slain. The first 
thought, too, might be that His death at that time 
was the most appropriate fulfilment of the type. 
I wish in this paper to make a few suggestions, 
tending to show that our Lord must have suffered 
on the 15th and not the r4th, and that the 
accounts in the four Gospels really completely 
harmonize. , b 

As the explanations of the difficulties have been 
fully dealt with in many places, it will be only 
necessary to very briefly indicate the answers to 
the chief ones. With respect to the minor 
difficulties urged against the trial and death of 
our Lord occurring on the 15th of Nisan, a con- 
sideration of the fact that these must have been 
present to the minds of the writers of the Synoptical 
Gospels, and must have demanded an explanation 
from them ¢f they really existed then, must assure us 
that they are the products of the conditions of a 
later time. 


With regard to St. John’s Gospel, it is a aeaceiran 
at the outset to remember that the writer must 
have been familiar with the traditions, if not with 
some of the actual materials, used in the Synoptical 
Gospels. How is it, then, we have no hint that in 
his Gospel he is making a change in the common 
tradition? The supper mentioned in John 13, 
would certainly on the surface be considered by 
all those familiar with the synoptical tradition to 
mean the Paschal Supper. 

The four chief passages in St. John’s Gospel 
which require some explanation before we proceed 
fayeher) are? 37? 18" 19 and *1; . 

1. It is stated in Jn 13% that the disciples 
thought Judas had gone out to buy things needed 
‘against the feast.’ It is supposed on this ground 
that the Supper could not be the Paschal feast. 
But if we examine this Gospel we shall find that 
‘the feast of the Passover,’ or ‘the Passover,’ is 
constantly used to include the whoée feast, ze. the 
Passover proper and the feast of unleavened 
bread. Might not Judas have gone out—their 
Passover proper being ended—to buy what was 
needed for the succeeding day? But could shops 
have been opened at such a time? It is possible 
they were not, and that this fact the disciples 
momentarily forgot in the midst of their pre- 
occupation ; but it is also more than possible that 
there were some means whereby late comers to 
the holy city might get some necessities on an 
emergency. 

2. In Jn 18%8, we read that the chief priests 
and the captors of Jesus went not into the 
judgment hall lest they should be defiled, ‘but 
that they might eat the Passover,’—éAX’ wa 


payoot 70 TAXCO. 


eh 


_ Now it is fully admitted that ro wdoya is used | t 
| tion, oa vote Mii Deseibae our oe had 


"several times in this Gospel, and also in Lk 221, 


to pen the whole seven days’ feast, and though 5 | 
to ‘eat the Passover’ does not occur elsewhere as 


_ referring to all the special food of that period, there 


_ preparation of the Passover.’ 


seems no difficulty i in recognizing the possibility. 
So great an authority as Dr. Edersheim?} admits 
that such a usage is quite permissible. The other 
clause, ‘ Lest they should be defiled,’ I shall refer to 
later. 

3. Jn 19!* contains the phrase, ‘It was the 
This, though at first 
a great difficulty, is understood when we compare 
the phrase with that in Mk 15%. 
) TwapacKkevi7—‘ the preparation,’ is explained to 
mean ‘the day before the Sabbath,’ z.e. Friday. In 
other words, we may read—‘It was the Friday of 
the Passover (week),’ which makes the events in all 
the Gospels coincide. This reading (of % zapa- 
oxevy = Friday) is now so fully recognised as 
permissible by all competent scholars, that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon it further. 

4. The phrase in Jn 19*!, ‘ That Sabbath day was 
a high day,’ has been explained as implying that 
the first day of the feast (15th of Nisan) came on 
that day, and therefore it was a feast-Sabbath as 
well as a legal Sabbath. Surely such an explana- 
tion cannot be used to support the idea that the 
crucifixion was on the r4th of Nisan? For in the 
other view ,we find the Sabbath to have been a 
High day, firstly, because it was the Sabbath of 
the Passover week—always a great Sabbath among 
the Jews ; and secondly, according to this reckon- 
ing, the Sabbath would fall on the 16th of Nisan,— 


the second day of the feast,—when the wave- 


offering had to be made. 

Having now very briefly indicated the lines on 
which the main difficulties in St. John’s Gospel 
may be met, I wish to show one or two reasons, 
gathered from the history in that Gospel, why our 
Lord must have been betrayed, tried, and crucified 
on the 15th of Nisan. The Paschal Supper was, 
and is to-day, eaten on the 15th of Nisan, the day 
beginning at sunset—the sunset of Thursday, as 
we reckon time. The Paschal lambs had been 
killed ‘between the evenings,’ shortly before sun- 
set on the 14th; that is, in the afternoon of the 
same day, only earlier. 

Firstly, then, Why did Judas Iscariot choose this 
time of all others to betray his Master? 


1 See references at end. 


Here the word. 


away from Jerusalem up to this week. Duri 
all the previous days of this week He had 
ently, returned for the night to Bethany, wher 
was among many friends. This Passover n 
was the first night our Lord was in the city. 

rulers had been afraid to take Jesus ‘ because of 


| the people,’ and had expressly desired to avoid — 


arresting Him ‘on the feast’ (R.V.). Judas, 3 
however, knew our Lord’s movements, he had ~ 
been goaded to desperation by our Lord’s words — 
(Jn 1327), and he recognized an opportunity 
which was never likely to occur again. Most 
probably in his own mind he had really long 
planned for this particular night. And why? 
Because this—the Passover night—was just the 
night above all others when Jesus could be 
arrested quietly and brought unknown to the whole 
multitude to the high priest’s house. 

Those who are familiar with Passover nights in 
Jewish cities (I speak from an experience of four 
Passovers in Jerusalem), must have remarked the 
entirely deserted streets that night—not a Jew is 
to be seen. Although not absolutely legally bind- 
ing, nevertheless at this season (as in Ex 12”°) all 
Jews remain indoors. I think we may consider 
that such was probably the case that night. Renan 
states: ‘As the feast of the Passover which com- 
menced that year on a Friday evening was a time 
of bustle and excitement, it was resolved to 
anticipate it; ... the arrest was therefore fixed 
for Thursday.’ This is an extraordinary statement, 


for the evening defore the Passover would have 


been just such an evening of bustle and excite- 
ment as would have made a quiet and secret 
arrest and conduct through the streets of the city 
to the place of trial impossible. Probably large 
numbers would be up all night finishing their 
preparations for the coming sacred days. As it 
was, on Passover night, Judas with his band could 
creep through deserted streets, bright in the full 
Paschal moon, and having effected the shameful 
arrest, could bring Him unknown to all but the 
hating chief priests and rulers to His trial. Prob- 
ably not till Jesus was safely condemned did the 
majority of His friends in the city even know of 
His arrest. 

Secondly, in referring back to Jn 188, we find 
the Jews would not enter the judgment hall 
‘lest they should be defiled.’ What was the 


“a we have no 


as ons as —- to pier =i are 
Jewish customs. With the sunset 


Mod in which it was, and is, sin for any 
0 come in contact with the slightest Zeaven. 
se who know the extreme precautions taken 
‘the Jews of to-day to avoid the slightest chance 


of defilement during this feast, can easily under- 
stand that a heathen law court would be the last 
place ‘the chief priests and rulers of the syna- 
_ gogues’ would dare to enter. 


Defilement then 


would mar their whole feast. Defilement on the 


- 14th, however, would not be too late for them, 


: 


— 
- 


by changes of raiment and ablutions, to prepare 
themselves for keeping the feast. 
And now lastly, though this cannot be perhaps 


_ used as an argument, What bearing has the date 


90 the typical fulfilment of the Passover institu- 
tion? Those who maintain that our Lord.was 
crucified on the 14th, point out that he was the 
Paschal Lamb, and therefore died when they were 
slain—which even then would not be exactly the 
case. But it should be remembered that the z5¢h 
was the Passover Day—the day of the great 
deliverance. It was in the night of the 15th 


(which preceded the day, as always in Eastern 


reckoning) that the angel of the Lord smote those 
whose doors were not sprinkled. The lamb was 
killed, it is true, shortly before the 15th, but only, 
as it seems, to be sure that it should be ready for 


ieee fey, Its was killed in ancient tim 
the head of each household. It was the spri 
jae the | blood and the consuming of the la 
| which were the essentials of deliverance, as in 
the temple sacrifices it was the consumption and 


- accept the 


1, z.é. the beginning of the 1 5th, began | Now that no lamb is killed, the 14th has lost all 


burning, not the killing,.on which stress was la 


significance, but the 1sth remains to-day as the 


great day of Israel’s deliverance.. 


Further, it is interesting to observe that the new 
symbols of the body and blood which our Lord 
instituted were to be the perpetual representatives. 
of this new Passover. The new institution took 
place at the very day and hour of the old. In 
both cases the feast was the essential, only the 
symbols of the bread and wine were a higher 
development of the idea. 

It would thus seem that our Lord’s Last Supper,. 


agony, arrest, trial, torture, crucifixion, death, and 


burial all occurred on the 15th of Saeete the great 


day of the Passover in past ages and at the present — 


time. ‘For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed 
fomas (1Co. 57) 


1¥Full popular discussions of this subject will be found in 
Westcott, Litroduction to the Study of the Gospels, special 
note ‘On the Day of the Crucifixion’ ; Plummer, St. John’s 
Gospel (‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’), special appendix ; 
Farrar, Life of Christ, special appendix, All these support 
a view different from the above. Also Edersheim, Zhe 
Temple and its Services and The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, in favour of the 15th of Nisan view. In Andrews’ 
Life of our Lord, the arguments on both sides are quoted 
and discussed, the decision being left open. See also. 
Turner’s article, ‘Chronology of the New. Testament,’ in 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 411. 


CBe Great Lent Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS xii, I-3. 

‘Now the Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto the land that I will show thee: 
and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and be thou 
a blessing: and I will bless them that bless thee, 
and him that curseth thee will I curse: and in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


Tue historian has reached the end of the first chief por- 
tion of his narrative; he has completed the introductory 


section of his grand composition ; he has shown the origin 
of the world through the omnipotence of God, and the 
descent of the nations of the earth from one common 
ancestor; he has, by a universal pedigree, disclosed the 
beautiful hope that, 
each other the nations may be, they will, in a happier future, 
be reunited in brotherhood; but before the human family 
reaches this aim, it has to pass through a long and weari- 
some career: during unnumbered ages the various tribes 
will continue in hostility and warfare; for unmeasured 


“periods the omnipotent Creator will be forgotten, and dark- 


ness will shroud the earth. In one tribe alone the spark 
of truth will be preserved, and through that tribe ‘all the 


however dispersed and inimical to. 


— 
THE EXPOS 


families of the earth will be blessed.? In Abraham’s race 


avowed principle ; and henceforth he devotes his narrative 
exclusively to the destinies of that race.—KALISCH. " 

‘Now the Lord said unto Abram.’—The former 
chapter had carried the history down to the death of Terah. 
The present chapter returns to the date of the call of 
Abram. In Ac 7? St. Stephen tells us, what also appears 
most likely from the history in Genesis, that God appeared 
to Abram, ‘when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt 
in Charran.’ This led our translators (A.V.) to render 
*had said.’ The Hebrew lacks the pluperfect tense ; but 
the continuous character of the narrative from this point 
marks the propriety of adopting a simple perfect, which is 
also the rendering of the ancient versions. The recounting 
briefly of events up to the death of Terah in the last chapter 
was by a prolepsis. -HAROLD BROWNE. 


| the second sense in which Abram was constitute 


lives the hope of the world. This is the Hebrew writer’s 


WE must not conceive of this speaking of God to 
Abraham as external; he heard the voice of God within 
him, in the inmost depth of his soul, which the New Testa- 
ment calls mvedua ro vods, and to which man must ever 
retire if he would hear the voice of God. The scene of 
‘this chiefly internal occurrence was, according to the mean- 
ing of the Toledoth of Terah, as we now have them, 
Haran (4b, xi. 31b); but the speech of Stephen (Ac 7%), 
and many expositors who are not influenced by it (eg. 
Kimchi), assume that the narrative reaches back to the time 


when the family of Abram still dwelt in Ur Casdim, and 
according to the prevailing view (15%, Neh 9”) the Divine 
intervention certainly dates thence. —DELITZSCH. 

‘Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house.’—The expressions are 
accumulated in order to point out that God made no small 
demand of him when He required him to sever his family - 
ties, and wander forth as a stranger into a land as yet 
anknown to him.—DILLMANN. 

‘The land that I will show thee.’—Definite informa- 
‘tion regarding the goal of the journey is reserved to a later 
time. This makes God’s demand appear all the harder. 
Tt was therefore the more necessary to intimate the purpose 
-and object of the demand in the form of a promise, and 
this follows in v.*—DILLMANN. 

‘I will bless them that bless thee, and him that 
curseth thee will I curse.’—Abram becomes a mediator 
of blessings for those in his neighbourhood, in that they, 
while acknowledging him as blessed of God, are themselves 
blessed, and for those remote in time and place, in that 
the report of Abram’s blessing impels them to desire or 
share it. $p (prop. wdépendere) was the more appropriate 
word for the blasphemous cursing of men; ws for the 
judicial infliction of a curse on the part of God. And how 
significant it is, that they who bless are spoken of in the 
plural, and they who curse only in the singular ! They who 
curse are only individuals who isolate themselves from 
that humanity which is destined to inherit the blessing. — 
. DELITZSCH. 

‘In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.’—Not bless themselves by thee or in thy name; 
but in thee, as the progenitor of the promised seed, shall 


all the families of the ground (which was cursed on account 


of sin, chap. 3”) be spiritually blessed; cf. Gal 38, Thus | 


—_ 


ing lay in this, that the whole fulness of the Divi 
of salvation for the world was narrowed up to his 
which it was in future to be carried forward, and a 
appointed season, when the woman’s seed was born, 


buted among mankind.— WHITELAW. | ae: 
MeTHODS OF ‘TREATMENT. ie 
th 


Abraham’s Call. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 


I. Tue Call.—(1) Abram appears to have re- 
ceived the call in Haran, though he may have 
received a previous call in Mesopotamia (Ac 7%). 
We may not know the precise place or number of 
times of God’s appearance to Abram, but the call 
is clear. e 

(2) God’s calls have always involved sacrifice. 
Religion must cost us something. It cost Abram — 
country and kindred, 

(3) Why should this be required of him? (a) His. 
departure from the idolatrous Chaldees betokened 
separation from the world, such as Christ’s religion 
would require (2 Co 61”). (4) Leaving land and 
kindred betokened self-surrender, and the yielding 
up of possessions and affections to God. 

(4) Christ laid down this law when He said, _ 
‘If any man come after Me, and hate not his 
father and mother and wife, he cannot be My — 
disciple.’ | 

Il. THE Response.—(1) Abraham responded 
with faith and prompt obedience, the greater that 
he had not the example of Christ to aid him. 
Such faith and obedience entitled him to the 
name of ‘the friend’ of God. 

III. THE Promise.—(1) All families of the 
earth should be blessed in him, that is, through 
Christ his descendant. St. Augustine says, ‘Two 
promises were made to Abraham; one concerned 
Canaan ; the other was far greater, and had rela- 
tion to, not carnal, but spiritual seed, by which he 
is the father, not of one Israelite nation, but of — 
all nations which follow in the footsteps of his — 
faith.’ 

(2) The election of the chosen family was not 
an act of favouritism. Their sins were not over- 
looked, but the more severely judged (Am 3?). 
They were not chosen to the exclusion of others, 
but in order to reach others. There is a danger 
of thinking of the privilege of the Divine choice 
apart from its duties and responsibilities, 
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sad. 


words are a command and a promise. 
m is offered the Divine love, but from 


e blessed of God must be a blessing to others. 
raham is represented in Jewish and Mussul- 


‘man tradition as an apostle of truth and righteous- 
ness, and his life-work as of a missionary character. 


He breaks his father’s idols, and calls upon the 
idolatrous Nimrod to acknowledge the true God. 
He has also a beautiful garden and guest-house, 
open to all wayfarers, where they are fed, clothed, 
and tended ; for which Abraham will receive no 
reward, but bids them thank God. 

The command and twofold duty is to us also. 
If we are religious, we may deepen the religious 
life of others; and, on the other hand, by our 
sympathy may refresh those who are weary and 


(1) Every religious man and woman must be 
a missionary for God. They must win souls, if 
not by active warfare, by the force of example. 
Their faith is itself a witness for religion, and 
when to that is clearly due the virtues of their 
everyday life, it is the strongest argument against 
the indifferent and the unbelieving. Let us not 
think it matters only to ourselves what we believe. 
We cannot live our lives alone. We all have the 
power of being an example, for good or for evil. 
If we are careless in religion, we injure others, 
just as, if our religion is a real thing to us, we may 
bless them by our example. 

(2) We may also bless by loving deeds. Here 
also example is a blessing stirring others to imi- 
tation. As the rays of a solitary candle set in a 
window lighten the path and cheer the wayfarer, 
the effects of a simple deed of love may travel far. 
It may give peace and strength to those in need ; 
it may be the turning-point of a life. 
not far to seek for such opportunities of blessing. 
We have first the demands of home-life that we 
should deny ourselves for the happiness of those 
dear to us. Beyond that there are wider possi- 
bilities in the misery of the world. ‘The miseries 
crying for alleviation are often those that money 
cannot reach. What is wanted is helpfulness, 
energy, sympathy, and love. 


human love must go out to the world. A 


We have | * 
| in a strange land ; 


“upon the seashore 5 the certainty with which it will enter 


> Re 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ail 

THE passage is typical of many, addressed sometimes to 
Abraham, sometimes to one of the other patriarchs, All © 
breathe the same spirit ; most are expressed nearly in the 
same words, In part, the promises relate only to the 
nation of which the patriarchs are to be the ancestors; its 
numbers as the stars of heaven, or as the sand which is 


into possession of Canaan, even to the ideal limits reached 
by the dominion of Solomon; the blessings of external 
prosperity which will flow to it. Elsewhere, a wider pro- 
spect is opened, and the nations of the earth are brought 
within the sphere of Israel’s influence. Three times, it is 
said, through the patriarchs (or their seed) shall the families 
of the earth be blessed ; twice, in passages due perhaps to 
another hand, it is said that they will bless themselves by 
it, 2.é. will own it as a source of good, and desire for them- 
selves the blessings proceeding from it. Objectively, in 
other words, the truth of which Israel is the ‘organ and 
channel is to become a blessing to the world ; and, sub- 
jectively, it is to be recognized by the world as such.—S. R. 
DRIVER. 


WHEN Abraham, not by human interest but by a Divine 
call, and even with an effort to overcome the struggling 
sympathies of his heart, left the paternal house, and his 
aged father, he was encouraged, not by promises of personal 
wealth and glory, but of a blessing which would ultimately 
prove the benediction of the human family. Abraham’s 
emigration was a sacrifice unhesitatingly brought for an 
end concealed in an indefinite future, and scarcely fully 
understood by himself. Whilst the address of God was 
explicit and emphatic in describing the domestic felicity 
which he was commanded to renounce, it did not point 
out the least social compensation which he might expect 
in the strange land. No allusion was made to the 
possession of Canaan; it was only after he had reached 
the aim of his long journey that God for the first time 
promised it zo Ahzs descendants (v."); whilst Abraham 
himself, seeing it was in the hands of mighty heathen 
tribes, could during his life call no part of it his own, 
and was obliged.to secure, by a heavy sum, a resting- 
place after his deathh—_ M. M. Katiscu. 


ABRAHAM knew next to nothing of the vast plan of 
Providence of which his call was the initiatory step. 
We, however, can trace its development. Before he died 
he was a rich and powerful chieftain, though a sojourner 
before his grandson died, his tribe, 
already numerous, occupied an important district in Egypt, 
and a great-grandson was lord over all the land; before 
many centuries had elapsed, his posterity, increased to a 
great nation, returned to conquer the very Canaan which he 
was about to enter as a foreigner. The kingdom of David 
and Solomon sprang from his obedience. In process of 
time, also, the kingdom of One greater than Solomon, 
and both Abraham’s and David’s Lord, was established: as 


| an everlasting dominion, under which all nations of the earth 


: a are to be blessed. : 
and happiest consequences have flowed from single acts 
of righteousness and faith,—E. W. SHALDERS, 


- most of us. 


above Damascus. 


heaven and the earth. 


a ee 


Thus has it ever been. 


‘ _SomE of us are as dead to the perception of God’s 
gracious call, just because it has been sounding on unin- 
- terruptedly, as are the dwellers by a waterfall to its 


unremitting voice.—A, MACLAREN, 

How the revelation of God came to Abraham we do 
not know, but there is a charming legend known to 
The scene, according to Dean Stanley, is 
laid, sometimes in Ur, sometimes in the celebrated hill 
He gives the story in the form in 
which it is preserved in the Koran. ‘When night over- 
shadowed him, Abraham saw a star, and said, ‘‘ This is 
my Lord.” But when the star set, he said, ‘‘T like not 
those who set.” And when he saw the moon rising, he 
said, ‘‘This is my Lord.” But when the moon set, he 
answered, ‘‘ Verily, if my Lord direct me not in the right 
way, I shall be as one of those who err.” And when he 
saw the sun rising, he said, ‘‘ This is my Lord. This is 
greater than the star or moon.” But when the sun 
went down, he said, ‘‘O my people, I am clear of these 
things. I turn my face to Him who hath made the 
299 

The legend becomes more impressive when we remem- 
ber that on the great plains of Central Asia, from the 
earliest times, the heavenly hosts received worship. But 
however the knowledge of the one true living God came 


The greatest 


Bc . conscience. was a revel: 
hypothesis constructed by his own nical skill. 
DALE. wee , 
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Recent GForcign Theology. 


Maflman's ‘Mie Worte Fesu.”! 


Dr. Farrgarrn has pointed out that the great 


difference between the library of a present-day 
theologian, as compared with one of the past 
generation, consists in the number of Lives of 
Christ, by men of all schools, tendencies, and 
Churches, which now abound. Younger men, who 
are so indebted to Farrar, Geikie, Edersheim, etc., 
can scarcely realize that such works are an entirely 
new feature in theological literature. This desire 
for the recovery of the historical Christ has given 
birth to valuable histories of New Testament 


1 Die Worte Jesu. Mit Beriicksichtigung. des nach- 
kanonischen Jiidischen Schrifttums und der Aramiischen 
Sprache, Erortert von Gustaf Dalman. Band i. Ein- 
leitung und wichtige Begriffe. Nebstanhang: Messianische 
texte. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. Price M.8.50. Mes- 
sianische texte allein. M..,50. 


times, and also, during the present decade more 
particularly, to a desire to know something of the 
actual language which Jesus spoke, and to apply 
modern methods to the study of contemporary 
Jewish literature. Several young men, ten or 
fifteen years ago, quite unknown to one another, 
seem to have been seized with a strong desire to 
ascertain what was the state of Jewish theology in 
the first century. We would like to know what of 
Christianity was the creation of our Lord and His 
apostles, and what was appropriated from current 


theological and eschatological beliefs, thus re- 


ceiving the imprimatur and sanction of the founders 
of Christian theology. And in cases when our 
Lord and the Apostle Paul were in antagonism to 
Jewish creeds, many of us have felt that we should 
understand our New Testament better, if we knew 
what were the precise beliefs which are there 
opposed. ‘To all who realize the value of these 
lines of investigation the appearance of Dalman’s 


: gna Bate ha ie mae 
is an event of great importance. 


nys oa with a yee which struck a 


fe. the immense ere whith lay in tHe 
way of anyone who, ten years ago, might be 
“smitten with a desire to study Aramaic literature, 


of our Redeemer. No one has done so much 
to remove these obstacles as Professor Dalman, 
His Aramaic Grammar, published in 1894, his 
Specimens of Aramaic Dialects (1896), and his 
Lexicon, now in process of publication, will render 
all future students of Aramaic his debtors to an 
extent they can but faintly realize; and the work 
before us is the matured product for which this 
__ long, dreary, patient investigation of Jewish dialects 
and literature was deliberately undertaken. 
Die Worte Jesu is the first of several volumes 
_ projected by our author, in which he intends to 
~ compare the teachings of Jesus with the religious 
__ beliefs which were current among His contem- 
poraries. He confines himself in the present 
_ volume to the more ‘important conceptions’ and 
~ phrases which occur in the Gospels, showing in 
- what sense they were used by Jewish writers, and 
comparing this with the meaning which they have 
in the Gospels. 

Inevitably, the work has a long Introduction. 
The one before us is intensely interesting to the 
Aramaic student: less so, perhaps, to the theo- 
logian. (1) The first section restates the evidence 
adducible to prove that Aramaic was the vernac- 
ular of Palestine in the time of our Lord. Here 
he has little to add to the evidence compiled by 
A. Meyer in Jesu Muttersprache, and Th. Zahn 
in his Einleitung in das NV.T., in which last- 
named work the first chapter is devoted to ‘the 
original language of the Gospel.’ (2) The second 
section discusses the literary use of Hebrew; and 
claims a Hebrew original for all the pseude- 
pigrapha, ze. works written under the name of 
O.T. worthies; and with reference to the Book 
of Daniel, he advocates the remarkable view that 
all the first six chapters were first written. in 
Aramaic and the last six in Hebrew. The re- 
dactor, we are told, translated 11-2* into Hebrew, 
and chap. 7 into Aramaic. (3) He then treats 
of Semitisms in the Synoptic Gospels. He uses 
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Pro- 
ir Dalman favours us with a bit of auto- 


with the wish of elucidating thereby the words — 
_ the Aramaic ingredients of N.T. diction have 


this term intentionally, because he recognizes 
that the writers of the Synoptic Gospels were 
under two Semitic influences: (a) the Hebrew, | 5 
underlying the Septuagint, which was the model of 
Jewish Greek; and (4) the Aramaic, which was — 
the vernacular of the evangelists, and also probably 
the language in which the Logia were first penned. 
Dalman regrets that this twofold influence has 
not been sufficiently regarded. Schmiedel, in his 
new edition of Winers Grammar, complains that 


not received due attention, but his distinction 
between Aramaisms and Hebraisms is untenable ; 
and Blass, in his Grammar, speaks of Hebrzeo- 
Aramaic influence on the N.T. idiom, but makes 
no attempt to separate between the two at all; 
and in his Zvangelium sec. Lucam, the so-called 
Aramaisms are partly just as good Hebraisms, and 
partly not Aramaisms at all. He complains also 
of lack of attention to the Graecisms of the 
Gospels; 7z.e. phrases which have no immediate 
Semitic equivalent, and for which the Hellenistic 
author is responsible. Dr. Dalman maintains that, 
in endeavouring to arrive at the original Aramaic 
form of a ogion, one must carefully eliminate the 
Graecisms. This, however, would require great 
caution; as a free Greek translation or even para- 
phrase may sometimes cover a real Aramaic 
expression. (4) Our author then examines a few 
commonplace words which are due to Semitic 
influence, such as (a) the superfluous use of 
agets = ‘he left,’ npfaro = ‘he began,’ and eiOvs 
= ‘immediately,’ ‘straightway,’ which are pure 
Aramaisms; (4) the use of eivas with the participle 
for a historic tense, and the redundant use of 
‘he came,’ ‘he stood,’ ‘he sat down,’ ‘he rose,’ 
which are found in both Aramaic and Hebrew ; 
while (c) the use of ‘and it came to pass,’ ‘and he 
spake saying,’ ‘he answered and said,’ are pure 
Hebrew, and are due to the influence of the 
LXX, which was ‘the classic’ for Hellenistic Jews. 
Certainly they are not due to a Hebrew primitive 
Gospel. The distribution of these phrases among 
the evangelists is somewhat remarkable and un- 
expected. (5) Dalman next traverses the proofs 
assigned by Resch for a Hebrew primitive Gospel, 
and arrives at the conclusion repeatedly expressed 
by myself in the Critical Review, that Resch’s 
reliance, all but exclusively, on synonyms would 
equally well prove an Aramaic or an Arabic 
urevangelium (p. 35). (6) As to an original 


re - Aramaic Gospel, Dalman believes that the words 
of Jesus were first circulated in Aramaic, orally, or 


in written form ; but seems strongly of opinion that 


on one but himself, possesses the needful linguistic 
equipment for retranslating the Greek into Aramaic. 
He admits that the present writer was the first to 
open up the subject in modern times, but passes 
his investigations by with a curt notice, and only 
alludes to Wellhausen’s and Nestle’s retranslations 
from . Greek into Aramaic to show that ‘it is 
possible for scholars to be familiar with Edessene 
_ Syriac and even the Christian-Palestinian dialect’ 
and yet be hopelessly incompetent for the task of 
reproducing the psissima verba of our Lord. (7) 
Dalman then defines the nature of the task he has 
undertaken in the present volume. He does not 
attempt to give us an Aramaic Gospel by re- 
translating Christ’s discourses, but deems it enough 
that it is absolutely certain that Jesus spoke 
Aramaic, and that His apostles propagated His 
teachings in that language; and he seeks to 
inquire, so far as the more important conceptions 
and phrases of the Gospels are concerned, what 
words Jesus would actually employ, and what 
sense these words would have for Jewish hearers. 
He does not consider that sufficient evidence has 
yet been adduced for an Aramaic account of the 
deeds of Christ, as distinct from His sayings. On 
this point I must still venture to dissent. I am 
strongly of opinion that an Aramaic original lies 
behind the incidents of the Galilean ministry, 
which Mark records in common with Matthew and 
Luke. Dalman now presents to us a list of works 
on Jewish theology, but finds that almost all are 
sadly lacking in an independent knowledge of 
later Jewish literature. Charles, Ryle, and James 
have still a great deal to learn. Even Weber’s 
new edition is not satisfactory. All, save only 
Bacher, leave us often in the lurch. In fact, one 
conspicuous feature of the work before us is that 
(with one or two exceptions) the author never 
alludes to the work of azy of his predecessors with 
commendation. We cannot help being impressed 
by his erudition, but his superiority would have 
been more cheerfully conceded, if it had been less 
superciliously claimed. (8) The last chapter of 
the Introduction is devoted to ‘the choice of 
dialect,’ and in opposition to Ndéldeke, Buhl, 
Cornill, and myself, he finally decides that the 
Palestinian Targums are not to be relied on, but 
that, lexically, we must rely on the vocabulary of the 


| Targum of Onkelos, together with the 


Talmud and Midrash, as that which 
the precise words used by our Lord. 


Having now spent more time than I intende 
on the Introduction, I pass on to the main body of _ 
the work, which is entitled ‘Important Concep- — 
tions.’ And very properly the first to be con- — 
sidered is ‘The Kingdom of Heaven,’ 7 Baov\eta 
trav otpavav, for which the Jewish equivalent is, in 
Aram., s2v NMYD>D ; in Heb., Dy mize, In 


this connexion, Dv is always anarthrous, and 


therefore is merely a substitute for God, due to 
Jewish reverence in avoiding the Divine name; 
and the phrase ‘the kingdom of heaven’ would, 
on this account, be used by our Lord ; and of this, 
‘the kingdom of God,’ in Mark and Luke, would 
be an alteration to suit Greek readers. Dalman 
insists that our rendering ‘2zéngdom of God’ is 
misleading. An Oriental kingdom, now as in 
antiquity, is not a State in our sense of the word, 
nor a people or country viewed collectively, but a 
government which embraces a definite territory ; 
and in reply to Stanton, Candlish, and Wittichen, 
who take the word to include the ideas both of 
‘reign’ and ‘kingdom,’ he urges that the former 
must be tenaciously adhered to (p. 78). “H 
Bactreia tod Meod is the Gottesherrschaft, ‘the 
Divine rule,’ ‘the theocracy.’ According to 
Jewish conception, this ‘kingly rule’ on earth 
began when Abraham made God known. Under 
Sinai, Israel submitted to the ‘kingly rule,’ and 
from that day forward its earthly presence has 
been in Israel. The proselyte who accepts the 
law takes upon himself the ‘Divine rule’ (app 
shalg maze YY), and ‘puts on the yoke of heaven.’ 
The Jews anticipated, however, a fuller unfolding 
of the ‘ Divine rule,’ in the deliverance of Israel 
from foreign oppression, and in the bringing of 
the nations to submit to the ‘ Divine rule.’ There 
can be no doubt that to conceive of 4 Bacwrela 
Tod @eod as ‘ the kingly rule of God,’ or ‘the Divine 
rule,’ helps us to understand many passages in the 
Gospels more lucidly. The ‘kingly rule of God’ 
can, better than ¢he kingdom, be the subject of 
‘joyous proclamation’ (Lk 43), of ‘discourse’ 
(Lk 91"), and of ‘promise’ (Ja 2°)... It can: “beat 
hand’ (Mat 41"), and ‘appear’ (Lk 191). The 
Divine rule can be ‘vecetved as a little child’ 
(Mk 10%), it may even be ‘sought for’ (Lk 3121) 
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ren ae of reed ( eles pe Christian 
, Pp. 217 f): 
is, that of royal authority and the realm over 
the king rules.’ 


eys of the kingdom’ (Mat 16), And locality is 


certainly prominent, when we read of ‘shutting up’ 
(Mat 231%) and ‘shutting out’ (Mat 221%, Lk 13%); 


and of its being ‘prepared’ (Mat 25°), In fact, 
after having throughout kept uniformly to the 
rendering Gottesherrschaft = ‘Divine rule’ as the 
rendering of BacuAcfa in all its usages, Dalman 
admits at the close that in the mouth of Jesus the 
Baowrcia signified ‘the Divine might which ever 
in constant progress effects the renewal of the 
world, and adso the renewed world, into the 


realm of which men can one day enter, which 
even now can be offered, and therefore as a 


good thing can be grasped and received’ (p. 112). 
Dalman is very severe on Schnedermann for 
stating that Jesus did no more than adopt the 
popular conception of the kingship of God. The 
submission to the ‘kingly rule’ was something 
totally different from the daily recitation of the 
‘Shema‘’ (Dt 64). It was something essentially 
inner and ethical—the reign of God in the heart ; 
and the submission of every faculty and propensity 
to the obedience of Christ. 

II. Dalman next discusses the phrase, 6 aiwy 6 
épxopevos, ‘the coming age’ (Mk 10%). There is 
no certain trace of this conception in Jewish 
literature before the Christian era. 
once in Enoch (71), but this passage is of late 
authorship, and the same is true of the Apoc. of 
Baruch. ‘The later additions, written after the 


destruction of Jerusalem, contain it, but not the | 


earlier. The oldest testimony for the use of the 
phrase is in Pirke Aboth, ii. 8, where Hillel says : 
‘He who acquires the words of the law, acquires 
for himself the life of the age which is to come.’ 
The origin of the phrase is to be sought in the 
prophetic expression ‘the day of Jehovah,’ which 
is rendered in the Targum, ‘the day which is 
about to come from before Jehovah.’ Dalman 
considers also that the use of pbiy in the sense of 


“Kingdom includes both | 


‘ ‘Reclining at meat’ (dva- | 
‘ NveeOa:) (Mat ee eating bread’ (Lk 141), more 
naturally suggest ‘in the Aémgdom’ as a place, than 


in the 2ing: gly rule. So also does the phrase ‘the | 


It occurs | 


Be ya Void it can certainly be | 
pee Lae are other’ cases | 


the medium of the Syriac. . 


III. Next, the phrase ‘eternal life,’ Zo} sie 
There are two equivalents for 
this in Jewish theology : ‘the life of the age (pbiy) ; 
which is to come,’ and ‘the life of eternity,’ Ze. 


receives attention. 


endless life and life in the coming zeon, are both im- 
plied. Professor Dalman maintains that the differ- 


- ence between Christ’s conception of wi aidvios, 
and that of the Jews around him, was not in the 


conception of the life itself, but in that of the 
Divine rule to which the Christian must submit 
himself, and ‘the ‘righteousness’ he must possess 
before he can gain the life. 

IV. Zhe World.—Old Testament Hebrew has 
no expression quite equivalent to the Greek 6 


Kdopos, and the use of abiy with this meaning in. 


pre-Christian ‘times must be gravely doubted. In 
the Synoptics there is only one instance in which 
the word xéopos occurs in all the parallel passages, 
and that is in the phrase, ‘to gain the whole world’ 
(Mat 1676, || Mk 8°, || Lk 9°), If xéojsos occurs in 
one Gospel we usually find «riots or % oikovjpévy in 
the other. The Gospel of John uses the word 
frequently, and it is very common in Palestinian 
literature towards the close of the first century. 
How the word poiy took upon itself a /oca/ signifi- 
cance ‘is difficult to know. Dalman rejects the 
authenticity of the saying in Pirke Aboth, assigned 
to Simeon the Just (fl. 280 B.c.), that ‘the world 


(oriyn) rests on three things: the law, the ritual- 


service, and the bestowal of kindnesses’; but he 
is less decided whether Shammai may not have 
been the author of the statement ascribed to him 
in Eduyoth, i. 13: ‘The zor/d was created only 
for being fruitful and multiplying.’ In Mat 19°8 
we have the phrase év 7H wadtyyeveoia = ‘in the 
regeneration’; for which the parallel passage 
(Lk 2230) gives ‘in my kingdom.’ The Syriac 
versions render this, ‘in the ez world,’ or ‘@on’: 
and this, most probably, was the original Aramaic. 
Eleazar of Modiim (100 A.D.) speaks of ‘the new 
world,’ and the Targum of Onkelos on Dt 32” 
speaks of ‘the world which He is about to renew.’ 
Jewish literature also knows of the conception of 
‘a new creation’ in Enoch 721, Jubilees 17°, and 
4 Ezr 7. The Midrash uses the phrase ‘a new 
creature’ of the one who repents of his sin on the 
day of atonement; but, in my judgment, this is a 


ot ine, > a cycle,’ ‘era,’ or ‘age,’ a ane to con- _ 
tact with the Greek aidv, either directly or through: re 


igi cian 2 


phrase borrowed from Christianity, We have no 
early evidence of its use. 

VI. The Father in Heaven. ae: Dalman 
holds that Jesus derived this designation of God 
from common usage ; the evidence adduced being 
as follows:—In Ecclus 23* we have the phrase, 
‘O Lord, Father, and God of my life.’ Jubilees 174 
emphasizes the fatherly relation of God towards 
Israel. In Tob 13! we read, ‘He is our God and 
our Father,’ and in Enoch 621! pious Israelites 
are called ‘ His sons.’ The earliest clear evidences 
for the phrase are a saying of Simeon Ben Jochai 
(130 A.D.): 
father who is on earth rejoice, but also his Father 
who is in heaven’; and a saying of Gamaliel 11. 
(100 a.D.): ‘Since the beloved children provoked 
their Father who is in heaven, he put over them a 
king.’ In the fifth and sixth prayers of the 
Eighteen Prayers formulated about 110 4.D., Israel, 
in seeking for pardon, addresses God as ‘Our 

Father,’ and Akiba (120 A.D.) once prayed for rain 
with a short prayer beginning ‘Our Father and 
our King.’ The word ’A@Ga@ in the N.T. is the 
determinative form, and yet may be used for ‘ my 
Father’ and ‘our Father.’ 

VII. Other designations for God.—The Mishna 
scrupulously avoids the use of the word ‘God,’ 
except in citations from the O.T., and Dalman 

. thinks it ‘remarkable that 6 @eds in all the Gospels 
is found on the lips of Jesus.’ But isitso? Did 
not Jesus come to give us a new revelation of God 
as entering into loving fellowship with men, and 
would He not wish to rebuke the superstition 


which shrunk from using the name of God? Pious | 
substitutes for the name of God among the Jews | 


were: (1) the Most High (Lk 6%), (2) the Blessed 
(Mk 14°), (3) the Power (Mat 26%), (4) the Holy 
One (rt P 11),.(5) the Merciful (Ecclus 5019), 
(6) Heaven (Lu 1538). 


Jewish name for the Messiah, as is evident from 


THE BXPOSITC I 


- never was upon earth and yet is not God, Jesus 


: “| used the name to assert His claim to be the One 
‘Over a wise son not only does his — 


the question asked by the Jews in Jn 1234, ‘Who | 


is this Son of Man?’ This was the reason why 
Christ adopted the name, because He wished to 
conceal His Messiahship at the outset, and yet to 
appropriate a name which in a few passages in 
previous literature signified, as He was conscious, 
none but Himself. The chief passage is Da 71°: 
‘There came with the clouds of heaven (one) like 
a Son of Man’ (Wass 732). It would, I venture to 


think, simplify this Bae very much if we might | 


| Jewish theology in the first Christian century, and 
_ Dalman never names a Rabbi without affixing the 
_ time at which he lived; (3) there is a masterly 


IX. The Son of Man.—Thi | : 
Mak Spee popular freshness in the way in which Jewish and Chris- 


deem this ‘the Kaph Veritatie acta veritable 
Son of Man’ (cf. Is 13° 29%, Ezk 26), I 
not remember to have met with the usage 
in Aramaic, but’ if Dalman could adduce more 
proof that Da 7 has been translated into Arama %y 
out of Hebrew, then we might with confidence — 
assign to 3 its Hebrew significance. Inthe Book of — 
Enoch, with which our. Lord was probably fatiee a 
the title ‘Son of Man’ is used to indicate the — 
mysterious greatness of the supernatural being who — 


whom Daniel spoke of, and aéso, in probable — 
antithesis to the phrase Son of God, to indicate 
that He was ‘the frail child of men whom God will 
make Lord of the world’ in allusion to Ps 8°. 

We must not now trespass further by giving the 
results of Dalman’s exposition of the phrases ‘Son 
of God,’ ‘ Christ,’ and ‘Son of David.’ They are dis- 
cussed with the same thoroughness as the rest. In 
each case our author examines the use of the phrase 
in Jewish writings, and compares it with the use of 
the same in the Gospels, giving clear expositions of 
the Semitic words which lie behind both. The 
charm of the book is not so much in the mew 
citations which the author exhumes from Jewish 
literature. The student of Gfrorer, Weber, Stapfer, 
Winsche, and Edersheim has met with most of 
them before. The value of the book is that—(z) 
with an unprecedented knowledge of Aramaic, 
Professor Dalman has gone direct to original 
sources, and one can rely absolutely on the accu- 
racy of the translations; (2) he pays great attention 
to remedy what one has so often deplored in 
Weber, ze. indifference. to chronology in citing 
Jewish Rabbis. We wish to know the state of 


— 


tian conceptions are compared. When the work is 
complete (this is marked as vol. i.), it seems likely 
to supersede all previous works as a reliable store- 
house of Jewish theology. 

We must not omit to state that Professor 
Dalman appends to his work a list of Messianic 
passages in the original, culled from Jewish litera- 
ture. This may ae had separately. 


J. T. MarsHatt, 


Manchester. 


=f rats oe an Mievectine ie of Is 


le deals with (2) the meus, (2) the <5 al 


S etc. 


We shall eek only of ie rst two ‘of these Pins. 
(1) The opening verse is usually rendered (as 


ins A.V.) ‘I will sing to (or, as in R.V.m. ‘of’) 
my beloved (did?) a song of my beloved (shirath | 
But, as Cersoy | 


d@di) touching his vineyard.’ 
points out, there are serious objections to this 


rendering, although it is faithful to the Massoretic 


text. There is something unnatural and awkward 
in the notion of singing a song of the kind in 
question fo its author. On the other hand, this 
objection is only partially evaded by rendering ‘of 
or concerning my beloved,’ while, further, what 
follows is zot ‘a song of my beloved.’ 
contrary, it commences ‘My beloved had a vine,’ 
The author of a song could not have spoken 
of himself in this form. In other words, déd and 
yadid do not designate one and the same person. 
Déd in the Old Testament, besides meaning 
‘beloved’ (as in Canticles fassim), has the sense 
of ‘uncle’ (paternal), e.g. Lv 104 2079, 1S 1ol# 15. 16, 
etc. Suppose we try this rendering here: ‘Iam a 
sing to (or touching) my beloved the song of my 
uncle about his vineyard.’ This would certainly 
avoid the difficulties encountered when déd and 
yaddid are identified. But it is opposed by the 
circumstance that the opening words of the parable 
‘ My beloved (vadid) had, etc., cannot be uttered 
except by the speaker to whom we owe the pre- 
ceding ‘I am to sing to (or touching) my deloved 
(yadid),’ etc. 


The conclusion from all this is clear to Cersoy, | 
| than to trace a fundamental inner connexion be- 


that in déd we have no third person at all, the 
speaker and his friend the owner of the vineyard 
being the only two persons in view. What then? 
We must have to do with the word dédim ‘love,’ 
which is found only in the plural. Lowth adopted 
this reading and rendered ‘a lovely song,’ remark- 
ing that ‘thus we avoid the great impropriety of 
making the author of the song and the person to 
whom it is addressed to be the same.’ Lowth is 
followed in this by Cheyne (Z%e Prophecies of Isaiah, 
1884), and /saiah, in the ‘Polychrome Bible’ [‘a 


love song’]. All that is necessary to justify it is 


On the 


to suppose that a final m has dropped out of the 
Massor. text, so that we have now dédi instead of 
an original dédim. Cersoy suggests a still simpler 
emendation, the substitution of the Heb. vowel | 
[Pes for hiveg, thus giving rise to dédai instead 
of adi. He thus obtains the npn eeng ‘Iam to | 
sing to my beloved my love song’ (‘Je vais chanter 
4 mon ami mon chant amical’), 

(2) The parable falls into four divisions. In 
the first of these (vv.!»-2), which is in verse, the 
trouble taken by the owner of the vineyard and 
the ill recompense of his pains form the subject, 
which is unfolded in a way calculated, like many 
of our Lord’s ‘parables, to enlist the attention of © 
the auditory, without at once awakening their 
suspicions regarding its application. Secondly, 
the owner of the vineyard, without any introduc- 
tion, speaks directly (vv. 4), appealing to Jerusalem — 
and the inhabitants of Judah to say what more he 
could have done: for his vineyard. Thirdly, the 
Owner announces the vengeance he is to take 
(vv.> 6), It has been growing always more clear 
that no ordinary vineyard and no ordinary owner 
are in view, so that the way is now completely 
paved for the fourth stage (v.”), where the prophet 
takes up the word and roundly declares, ‘The 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of 
Israel,’ etc. He might have gone on to speak of 
the coming chastisements, but he leaves his hearers 
to draw the conclusion for themselves. 


Miiller’s ‘Prophets in their Original Form.’ 


In THE Exposirory Times for June 1897 (pp: 
413 ff.) an account was given of Professor D. H. 
Miiller’s work, Die Propheten in threr urspriinglichen 
Form. The views contended for by this author 
are examined by PRoFEssor KavurzscH in Stud. 


| uw. Kritik. 1899, Heft i. pp. 307 ff. 


The aim of Professor Miller was nothing less 


tween the poetical structure exhibited in Biblical 
writings (not only in the Old Testament, but eg. 
in Mat 6 and 7), in the cuneiform texts, in the 
Koran, and in the choruses of the Greek tragedians. 
In particular, to use the language of Mr. G. G. 
Bagster, ‘he endeavours to prove that the Hebrew 
prophets used strophes like those employed in the 
choruses of the Greek drama, with strophe and 
antistrophe answering one another, yet displaying 
conceptive unity, perfect consonance, or else simi- 
larity of sound, while a certain rhythm supplies the 


en EES a a en i, mn en 


= Pace of the strict Greek metre. 
of antiphony in the Hebrew text, the answering 


It was this law 


of strophe and antistrophe, which, the author says, 
led him to the discovery of the Baal prophetic, 
and poetic form.’ 

The theory of Professor Miller has had a 
mixed reception. The proposition to establish a 
connexion between elements so disparate as those 
above enumerated appears to many so monstrous 
that they deem themselves absolved from the task 
of examining the arguments offered in support of 


it. Others have examined these, and pronounced 


an emphatic condemnation on the theory. Some 
again have been not only convinced by Professor 
Miller, but have been so carried away by enthu- 
siasm for his alleged discovery that they speak of 
his book as ‘epoch making,’ and cannot estimate 
too highly its significance for the history of litera- 
ture and even of ethnology. In view of such a 
conflict of opinion, our readers will be glad to hear 
what is the judgment pronounced by so Soeetee 
an authority as Professor Kautzsch. 


The starting-point of Miiller’s alleged discovery | 


was Ezk 141223 16 f., and especially chs. rg and 21. 
The phenomena observed there were then traced 
throughout Ezk, discovered also in Am 1, 2, 4, 7, 
8, Jer 11!" Is 1, etc., and not only there, but in 
Zimmern’s translation of the Babylonian Creation 
epos, and very markedly in different passages of 
the Koran. The essential mark in all these 
instances is the strophe structure and the anti- 
phony (‘ Responsion’), z.e. the correspondence also 
of ideas between different strophes, which is often 
marked by the use of the same or similarly sound- 
ing words. ‘To quote Miiller’s own words, ‘ What 


the parallelismus membrorum is in verse, such is 


the “Responsion” in the strophe and in the lan- 
guage.’ Besides this, the esthetic effect is height- 
ened by the ‘Concatenatio’ and the ‘Inclusio.’ 
By the first of these terms is meant ‘the connecting 
of the two strophic organisms by a bond in the 
ideas or in the form,’ while the ‘Inclusio’ is the 
separating barrier from the neighbouring organism, 
that which gives its individual character to a 
strophe. 


Professor Kautzsch confesses that hitherto he 


and of most theories of rhythm in Hebrew poetry. 
Nor has his scepticism yielded to the arguments 
of Professor Miiller. At the same time he readily 
admits that the latter has brought many valuable 


| fe to light. 


yee fone ee ar 
Am 1f,,7f, Is 9%, Ps 39, 42f., 46, etc., 
regularly recurring refrain, Miller appears 
to have established, or at least made as of 


oa other passages (for the Koran biecageet ee 
Kautzsch’s article). It is also worth conside: 
whether Miiller’s alterations on the Massoreti 
text, although made in the interest of his theory, | 
are not in some instances worthy of being accepted. — 

-Miiller has recently published a set of Vewe 
Beitrége in support of his theory. These are 
drawn from the Song of Deborah, eight passages — 
from the prophetical books, a number of Psalms, — 
some chapters of Proverbs, Job, Lamentations, - 
Sirach (chs. 39-42, the recently recovered Hebrew 
text, in which a considerable number of ten-lined 
strophes are discovered by Miiller). Professor 
Kautzsch examines at length Miiller’s analysis of 
Ps 119, for the details of which it is only fair 
to refer Old Testament students to the article in 
Studien u. Kritiken. 

It may be noted here, that the same number of 
the last-named periodical contains, amongst other 
items of importance, an elaborate article by Ley 
on the ‘Ebed-Jahweh’ of Deutero-Isaiah (which 
will be found carefully criticised in Professor 
Konig’s forthcoming English work), and one by 
Resch on the Hebrew ‘Testament of Naphtali.’ 


Demonology, Magic, etc. 


In the Theol. Literaturzeitung (Nos. 4 and 5 of — 
the present year) PROFESSOR SCHURER noticesa — 
number of recent works on the above subjects. As — 
the bearing of the ancient beliefs in these is of — 
the utmost importance for the understanding of a 
good deal both of the Old Testament and the New, 
it may be of service to some readers to have the 
benefit of Schiirer’s guidance in regard to the 
literature. In the recently published third edition 
of that author’s Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes im Zeitalier 
Jesu Christt, the section dealing with magical 
formule and books (vol. iii. pp. 294-304) has 
been materially enlarged, and he has evidently 
made a special study of all recent publications in 


| the same department. 
has always been very sceptical of all strophe theories | 


1. Last year appeared a German translation of 
Lehmann’s originally (1893) Danish work ‘entitled 
Alberglaube und Zauberei von den dltesten Zeiten an 
bis in die Gegenwart. The primary aim of the 
writer is to explain the phenomena of modern 


me the esate ap a very y fall « examina- 


own to the present day. He distinguishes 


h he traces to three main sources: (1) the 
lar form of belief in spirits and in magic, 
; nating especially among the Chaldeans, pro- 
{ cee ling from them to the Greeks and Romans, 
establishing itself in the Christian Church, and 
finally giving rise to the belief in witchcraft and to 
the persecution of witches ; (2) the scientific Cabal- 
istic form is of mixed Jewish-Egyptian-Arabic origin, 
and reached Europe through the Moors; (3) the 
third form is modern spiritualism, with its tinge of 
natural science, a belief introduced from America 
into Europe about the middle of the present 
century. Only a small quantum of the super- 
stitious notions which have prevailed in our quarter 
of the world have had their original home ae 
_ the European nations. 

The above scheme, Schiirer thinks, can be 
adopted only with very considerable modifications. 
Lehmann himself supplies a fundamental correc- 
tion to it in what he says on ‘Superstition and 
Magic among the savage nations,’ and on ‘the 
Northmen and Finns.’ The influence of the 
Chaldees on Greeco-Roman antiquity, great as it 
undoubtedly was, appears to Schtirer to be exag- 
gerated by Lehmann. A more comprehensive 
examination of the data would show, he thinks, 
that the belief in spirits and the magic connected 
therewith is to be found amongst all nations at 
the primitive stage of their religious beliefs and 
practices, and tends to survive even after a higher 
form of religion has gained a footing. Both 
amongst the Jews and the Greeks these super- 
stitions are believed by Schitirer to be considerably 
older than Lehmann supposes. But in general 
the work under review is warmly commended to 
all students of this obscure subject. 

2. J. Weiss’s articles ‘Damonen’ and ‘ Damon- 
ische’ in the new edition of Herzog, are com- 
mended as supplying rich materials, and presenting 
these in the proper light for the study of the 
history of religion. 

3. A special welcome is accorded by Schirer to 
Blau’s Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, because it takes 
careful account of the little accessible Rabbinical 


i i a i a Ni 


“the beliefs in question, from the earliest 


leading forms of superstition and magic, 


500 years of our era. In addition, however, to 
Rabbinical sources, he uses also the Greek magical — 
papyri, which have for the most part become — 
accessible in quite recent times. These are not, 
of course, Jewish, but they witness more or less 
to strong Jewish influences. After an intro- 
duction dealing with the belief in demons, and 
with magic in general, Blau treats of the prevalence 
of magic among the Jews. 
been extensive, and women are shown to have 
played an important réle in connexion with it. 
He believes that it was introduced mainly from 
Egypt, which he holds to have been the special 
home of magic, as Babylonia was of astrology and 
soothsaying. On this last point Schiirer joins 


issue with him, holding that all the evidence goes — 


to show that in magical arts Babylonia could at 
least hold its own with Egypt. Blau goes on to speak 
of the ‘aims and efficacy of magic’ and its ‘methods.’ 
A preliminary question appears to Schirer to be 
this, On whom or what (God, the demons, the 
souls of the dead, animals, natural objects viewed 
as animated) is the magical influence meant to be 
exerted? The want of any special treatment of 
this question appears to him to leave a /acuna in 
Blau’s treatise. Of methods, the most efficacious 
was the employment of the unutterable . Divine 
name. Other formule and practices are described 
in a way that leaves little to be desired. 

4. Wunsch in his Sethianische Verfluchungs- 
tafeln aus Rom has deciphered—a very difficult 
task—a number of lead tablets, or fragments of 
such, discovered at Rome in the year 1850. Some 
of the texts are in Latin, some in Greek, and along 
with them there are frequently figures scratched 
on the lead,—notably there occurs a figure with a 
human body and an ass’s head. The texts are 
composed of imprecations intended to prevent the 
victory of a rival in the chariot race in the circus, 
for which noble end, as Schirer remarks, the 
demons are invoked to check and to damage the 
opponent and his horses. The date of the tablets 
is probably 390-420 a.D. The deities invoked are 
principally Egyptian, especially Osiris and Seth- 
Typhon. Wiinsch here introduces what Schurer 
considers to be a very precarious notion about the 
connexion of these tablets with the Gnostic sect of 
the Sethians. 

5. In his Das Reich Gottes und die Damonen 


the Talmudic period, say roughly, about the first — 


This he takes to have © 


aa ro 
- 328 


- Ophites. 


1896 (p. 89). 


in der alten Kirche, K. Miller shows admirably | f 


what immense influence the belief in demons 
exercised over the notions that prevailed in the 
early Church. So much ‘so, that in many circles 


the redemption wrought by Christ was viewed as 


pre-eminently a deliverance from the power of 
the demons, a notion which, with certain modifica- 
tions, still lingers on in many quarters. 

6. Mr. Conybeare contributed to the /ewz7sh 
Quarterly Review (vol. xi. 1898-99) a translation 
into English of the ‘Testament of Solomon.’ In 


this we are told how Solomon, at the building of 


the temple, summoned one after another of the most 
diverse demons, and gave them their work to do in 
the building. Schiirer sees no ground for Cony- 
beare’s opinion that the present text is the Christian 
revision of a Jewish original, which was used by the 
He commends warmly Conybeare’s 


ConfriBufions and Comments. 


She Wells of Beersheba. 


THREE years ago I published in the Revue 
Chrétienne of Paris (April 1896, p. 295) an 
account of the visit I had made in February 1894 
to the old wells of Beersheba. Your contributor, 
Mr. Selbie, noticed that article, and mentioned it 
in THE Expository Times of July 1896 (p. 472). 
Professor Driver and Dr. Trumbull wrote on the 
same subject in THE Exposirory Times of Sep- 
tember 1896 (pp. 567, 568) and of November 
I may also refer to my book, 
Souvenirs de Terre-Sainte (2nd ed. 1898, p. 
148). 

Canon Driver’s conclusion was : ‘ Perhaps future 
visitors to Beersheba will direct their attention to 


_ this point, and endeavour to number the wells 


and measure the distances between them more 
accurately.” In a letter to myself, the learned 
professor wrote: ‘There is room for a more ac- 
curate description of the wells and determination 
of their number; and it is to be hoped that some 
traveller may before long give it to us.’ 

I enjoy now the privilege of being the traveller 
hoped for by Dr. Driver. Sojourning for the 
second time in the Holy Land, I of course 
arranged to visit Beersheba again, and went there 


Jewish Quarterly Review, viii. (1896), pp- 5 
ix. (1897), pp- 59 ff, 444 ff, 581 ff. ; 

7. Finally comes Professor T. Witton Den ie: 
Magic: Divination and Demonology among 
Hebrews and their neighbours. On this Schiirer— 
pronounces a rather qualified judgment, finding 
that both the arrangement and the treatment of the — 
subject leave a good deal to be desired. His un- 
favourable judgment does not, however, affect the — 
part of the book devoted to the Old Testament, — 
where he finds all the essential data gathered and © 
handled scientifically, while the author’s thorough ~ 
acquaintance with the literature (including the 
German authorities) on the subject is conspicuous. 


J. A. SELBIE. 


Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


last Tuesday, 28th February, with my friend, Dr. 
Paterson of Hebron. We stayed there from 11.15 
a.m. till the following morning (in 1894 I had 
arrived at sunset, and left shortly after sunrise). — 
We measured accurately the wells, and inquired 
carefully about their number. 


These are the results— 
Wiprx (DIAMETER). DEPTH. 
Metres. Cm. Ft. In. | Metres. Cm. Ft. In. ‘ 
Western well. 4 I 65 = 5 4% 13) 60 = 44 7% 
Middle __,, 3) (80. = 7ea5 I2 66 = 41 635, 
Eastern a5 2 72, = G'S 14 72 = 48 3x5 ' 


The distance from the western well to the _ 
middle well is 254 metres 45 cm. = 834 ft. 6 in., 
and from the middle well to the eastern well, 214 
metres 20 cm. = 702 ft. 9 in. 

The eastern well and the middle well are exactly 
east-west from each other. The western well is 
a little more south than the middle well, by 
10 degrees. 

Beersheba is no more the solitary and poetical — 
place it was five years ago, as I have described it in 
my above-mentioned book. An enterprising sheikh 
of the Bedouins, Suweilim-Ibn-Arfin es-Sakhini, 
belonging to the mighty tribe of the ‘Az4zimeh, 
has started business in Beersheba, and built two 
sdgtyeh’s above the eastern and the middle wells 
(the eastern one in July 1897, and the middle one 


these are vaults of stone 


ferent sorts of goods. 
s himself present on Tuesday. Thus we were 
le to speak with him and with several other 


to inquire about the possible existence of other 
_ wells mentioned by some travellers and scholars. 

The emphatic answer was there are not and have 
not been other wells than the three existing ones 
since at least one century. And, in fact, we have 
not been able to discover any remains of other 
wells in the neighbourhood. However, between 
the eastern and the middle wells there are remains 
of an old building, which is supposed to have been 
a bath, and there has been discovered a wall made 
of bricks, which might have belonged to an oven. 
Beside this building, a place was shown to us, a 
round place with a small depression and green 
grass on it, and it is not impossible that there may 
have been a well there, but there is nothing left 
of it. 

I think, therefore, that the question of the 
number of the wells may be considered as settled, 
at least as far as our century is concerned. 

I wish to mention that, whereas five years ago 
the eastern well was dry and empty, and the 
middle well muddy; now the three wells are in 
the best condition, and contain excellent water. 
Of course, the Bedouins who come to the wells 
with their herds must now pay for the water, and 
so we have here an example of a Bedouin sheikh 
speculating on the old wells of Abraham! O ¢em- 
_ pora, O mores ! 
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LUCIEN GAUTIER 


(Geneva, Switzerland). 


Jerusalem, 4th March 1899. 


G New Divine Mame in the 
Ofd Testament. 


Hos 51! reads in A.V. ‘Ephraim is oppressed and 
broken in judgment, because he willingly walked 


The Sheikh Suweilim 


‘men (in style the place was entirely desert), and . : ; 
_ and therefore substituted sw. Cf, for the ex- 


a. es eS 


after-the commandment’ (1¥). 


ment; because he was content to walk after the 
command’ (with note in the margin: ‘The Sept. 
and Syriac have vanity’). ; 

_ After the expression ‘InN zon we should clearly 


“expect the name of a god. Even the LXX, with 


its émicw rév paratwr (sw, instead of the M.T. 
Wy), evidently took 3¥, which was unintelligible to 
the Greek translator, for a hidden divine name, 


pression “IAN ba, Dt 4° (Baal-peor), Jg 2! (‘other 
gods,’ ons ody), and similar passages. 

But, now, there was a Semitic god \y, as is 
proved by the Palmyrene proper names, N¥NON 
(‘handmaid of Za’u’), xynn (‘gift of Za’u’), and, 
above all, way (‘servant of Zau’); cf. the cita- 
tions’ in" LSA, xxi. (18909), p. 75. -But 1 am 
able to contribute further information about this 
deity, who manifestly represents the rays of the 
moon (cf. Arab. daw’ =‘light’). In a photograph 
of a S. Arabian (Katabanian) inscription recently 
sent to Europe by a Greek merchant, Mr. Joannis 
Kallisporis, and which I intend to publish in the 
ZDMG, vol. 53, we find, zxter alia, the words— 


IMprwnr wanda 
7.¢. bi-mahar Daww (for Daw) wa-mashrakiyatin 
=‘by.the grace of Daww and the goddess of the 
East.’ As we learn from another inscription 
(Dérenbourg, #741. Wat. No. 1, lines 2 and 3), 
the goddess of the East is the sun (always con- 
ceived of by the Arabs as feminine). Hence the 
previously named Daww will be either the morn- 
ing star (Az¢htar), or, as general analogy makes 
still more probable, the moon-god. ‘The inscrip- 
tion (Bib/. Nat. No. 1) commences: 73y oD 


| yan yobs inpawo wnpow spn on ya, ‘Arab, 
slave of the bani Haduraw (ov Had-rawwam 


[? Hadd-rém], then parallel with nv of Gn 10%) 


has dedicated to their sun-goddess of the East 
this statue of gold.’ : 

It is certain, then, that Hos 5!! ought to be 
rendered ‘ because Ephraim followed willingly the 


| god Zaw.’ The worship of the moon’s light (in 


distinction from the moon pure and simple), or 
of the daw, prevailed in ancient times from S. 
Arabia to the Syro-Arabian desert, so that it ‘is 
no wonder to find this deity worshipped in the 
northern kingdom of Israel, which was character- 


R.Y. changes this 
| to ‘Ephraim is oppressed, he is crushed in judg- 


ie 


Ve 


ao 
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x 


THE , Expost TORY 


It is an interesting 
circumstance that the etymologically corresponding 
word in Arabic, daz’, is always used in ancient 
Arabic poetry of a brightness appearing dy night, 


whether of fire (Imrulkeis xvi. 1, “Urwa iii. 18, 


Labid vi. 6), or lightning (Imrulkeis xx. 56), or 


the stars (2d, iv. 18), or the full moon (2d. xxix. 12), 


but not of the brilliant daystar, the sun, except 
when the reference is to the morning dawn 
struggling forth from the darkness of night (so, 


 é... Mu‘all. Harith ver. 8, or Hudh. xvi. 18: diya’ 


and the verb adé’a). 

One sees, moreover, from the once so obscure 
passage, Hos 511, and the surprising light that is 
thrown upon it by Oriental archeological dis- 
covery, how ill-advised it is in such instances to 
have recourse to all manner of conjectures and 
textual emendations, and how it is simply our ignor- 
ance of an ancient custom or of the lost meaning 
of a word that frequently prevents exegetes from 
understanding the text which in general is correct 
or only slightly corrupt. I knew well what I was 
about, when two years ago, upon the idyllic shores 
of the Lago di Garda, I wrote in the preface to 
the English edition of my Ancient Hebrew Tradt- 
tion these words: ‘“ External evidence” must be 
the banner under which all students of Old Testa- 
ment literature are to range themselves in the 
future.’ 

And yet how fragmentary, after all, is the whole 
of our knowledge of the ancient East! But at 


‘least the numerous extant fragments, whether in 


the shape of S. Arabian or Palmyrene, or Nabatzean, 
or (side by side with the S. Arabian, most im- 
portant of all) Babylono-Assyrian inscriptions, must 
in future be the chief weapons of the Old Testa- 
ment exegete. Unfortunately, my constant insist- 
ence upon this has gained for me the ill-will of that 
whole class, and it is for the same reason that an 
absolutely unjust judgment has been passed upon 
my book, as if, in spite of many additions to Old 


Testament knowledge contained in it, I knew | 


nothing about Old Testament critical methods. 
I know the latter from long decades of study 
only too well; but because I have striven to direct 
them into new ways, and because I regard them 
as resting on weak foundations, nay, in great part 
on no foundation at all—hinc ille furor. 

Finally, with reference to the early moon-cult 
(confirmed afresh by the above 1¥) of the Western 


ee 


4 ized by syncretism in uolatsy, and was spectall ‘i 
devoted to the star-cult. 


' refer meanwhile to the article by G. Margot ut 


| Isaiah, in Haupt’s Hebrew Bible, ad /oc.). 


Semites, which plays so important a : 
the early history of the people of Israel, I woul 


in the Contemp. Review, October 1898, and to m 


/ own former notes in THE ExposiToRy Tin 


(October and December 1898). 


Munich. : 
Pak abt 


Ont Binge 2.25; Fob rfi.19; eh. 


sar 


ti. 19, and ofBer Passages. 


Mr. Sranitey A. Coox’s valuable note in THE 


_ Expository Times for March (pp. 279 ff.) has_ 
enabled me to get farther in some researches on 
His insight | 


the group of passages referred to. 
into text-critical problems is equalled by the 
ingenuity of the solutions which he proposes. He 
may or may not, upon consideration, assent to 
my general conclusion. I hope, indeed, that he 
may do so; but even if not, he will probably 


be able to dovetail some of my details into his 


own critical structure. I pay him the greatest 
compliment I can in taking his suggestions so 
seriously. 
supposed discovery of Assyrian words in old 


| Hebrew documents; I have, in fact, lately found 


one in a quite recent Hebrew work (Is 33/8; see 
I be- 
lieve, too, that he is right in the present instance 
in looking for light to Assyrian; but I venture to 
think that he has not selected the right Assyrian 
word. But before I go into this point, I have to 
refer to the passages in which the word pw> 
apparently occurs. It is important to begin in this 
way; this is a question of method. Mr. Cook 
remarks that pw3 is correctly recognized by & in 
2 K 10%, Ezk 39% (ra drAa), cf. Ps 1408 (zoAcuov), 
but that it seems to be misunderstood in Is 228, 
while in Job 20% 397! {#1 may perhaps be corrupt. 
Let us starthere: (a) Job 20%, #1 has Sma pwsn ; 
Gk ek xeipos ovdypov. G& as it stands cannot give 
the poet’s meaning aright. Sma might indeed 
mean an iron weapon (Job 411%), but the parallel 
line requires a word for some special weapon pre- 
ceding 5a. &’s true text no doubt gave paxaipas 
for xetpos; even Beer has overlooked this. The 
right Hebrew word is nd ; transposition and 
quite natural corruption will account for the 


Fritz HomMeL. a 


Iam not at all shocked at his real or — 


arsenal). 


e in Ps 1408), (4) Job 39%. 


than ‘he Bee out cae the 


te jae us to oe Seta more 


distinctly offensive than ‘armour,’ such as ‘bow,’ 
Ge 


ord,’ ‘warriors,’ or the like. @f’s text is over- 
wn, but it is obvious that ')- ‘pd corresponds to 


 owovtav Bacirel, i.e. Foo-ne pd, oD may pos- 
’ sibly be right; but much more probably we should 


read mow ; &, however, is at least a witness to Pi 
(c) Is 228, ayo na pind, Dillmann-Kittel, ‘to 
the (store of) arms in the forest-house’ (ze. the 
But this reference does not come in 
quite naturally before ‘ Ye saw the breaches of the 
city of David.’ 


TOAEWS. 


Gr has «is rods éxAextovs olkous Tis 
It is plain that G’s text was corrupt, like 
our own (ffl), but it was not quite so remote from 


“g truth. How shall we proceed? Looking on, we 


“notice an accumulation of clauses which are more 
_ like an extract from a prosaic official report than 


the impassioned utterance of a prophet. Now 
let us take a hint from &. yn ‘ma is preferable 


to \y30 nva, and yet not quite right. 


v.8» corresponds to v., and should be corrected 
thus, Dovany ‘MA-NN BDF). 


1, wabse of pbw. p is due to a scribe’s reason- 
ing on the dislocated letters before him, and the 
unimportant nS has dropped out. (d) Ezk 39%, 
ABS} ja Pea, and wT YI pw22 *2. Gr gives 
oma for pw. Mr. Cook, however, explains ’) 
here, ‘a wooden chariot,’ because wooden chariots 
would be more inflammable than weapons. This 
is not a very strong reason. The true reading, I 
should say, must be wan, ‘movable property,’—a 


The clause in 


large, comprehensive term. Now we can see why, 
in v.19, exclusive reference is made to the first of 
the items mentioned in v.°. It is the property of 
Gog and his army which is naturally the chief 
‘spoil’ of the Israelites (note tt2 and Soy, and cf. 
Da 1174). :(e) Ps 140%, pus nia, ‘on the day of 
armour’ (Bathgen). Very odd indeed. G@ J 7 
paraphrases ‘in the day of war.’ Read certainly 
nvipa ‘avian (1 K 22%). (f) Neh 3%, by au 
yypan pwin; G& rijs cwvarroveys tis yovias (BA), 


or «is Tv ywviay (Luc.). Mr. Cook would read 


ii 2 See Job de, igure peas ce | 
SH 


4 


“y'T is a corruption of | 


1». which he renders ‘ 


oe) 


short for pin na, 


which may have been és reading (cf. Luc.), pws 
I, as in Ps 85! (?), At anyrate the breakdown 
of the evidence for pw or pw, ‘armour,’ is so 
complete elsewhere that it is not prudent to adopt 
it here, where certainly nothing in the context 
suggests it. (g) Now we come to 1 K 10”, 2 Ch 
94, ‘vessels of silver and of gold, and garments, 
and pw, and spices, horses, and mules.’ To Jft’s 
pw) oraxty is apparently the corresponding word 
in G& (BALuc.). 
treatment of this strange word. He is probably 
right, I think, in taking it to represent, in reality, 
not pw? but 7p. Then he finds Pesh. and Jos. 
both giving ‘chariots’ between ‘horses and mules,’ 
and very ingeniously he pleads for the view that 
between oYDID and oD) the original text gave 
pYpyins, ze. the Assyr. mdrniské, ‘horses’ (Frd. 
Del. Ass. HW2B), or perhaps (this is his con- 
jecture) chariot-horses or litter-horses. 
like to accept this, but I do not think it very prob- 
able. 9, which & probably read where {#1 reads 
pw2, appears to me to be a dittogram of nya in the 
preceding word moby. I agree with Mr. Cook, 
however, that the problematic word before us 
means some kind of animal; with him, I place it 
between D’D1ID and ayn. The question is, Can 
we find in the Hebrew or the Assyrian dictionary 
any word which, by corruption, could become pW, 
and might fitly occupy the suggested place? I 
think we can. Dr. Paul Ruben has, most in- 
geniously and convincingly, proposed to correct 
sna in that difficult passage 1 K 10° into Wb3; 
cf. Assyr. sufiru, ‘the young of some animal,’ such 
as the horse (Del. Ass. HWB, 173, 496). He 
reads, ‘and fifty pieces of silver they paid for the 
“nD to the merchants of the Hittites and the 
merchants of Syria, by whom they (the animals) 
were exported’ (Jewish Quarterly Review, April 
1898, p. 543). 3 and \ being phonetically akin, 
7nd may have become corrupted into nbd, and 
this, by accidental transposition (a fruitful source 
of error), and the confusion of nM and ?, D and w, 
may easily have become [D}pw3 or py. VND 


‘in front of th ie 
ataree yury,’ Pw being taken ‘(as by most) as the 
I am not clear about. the if 
passage as a whole, but I believe that if ‘armoury’ 
had been meant, the writer would have said — 
orden na (Is 392). L incline to read yspyd pwn, 


Mr. Cook is excellent in his . 


{ should » 


a eon 


note which refers to pw. 
Robertson Smith, I think that all who have any 
contributions to make to the study of Hebrew 


(p. 268). 
-be ‘first published ; 
word ‘and’ has dropped out before ‘the county of 


years. 


would, by an obvious conjecture, become M137», 
‘chariots,’ the reading of Pesh. and Jos.; & 


perhaps passed over 1m) as unintelligible. 
- [have limited myself to that part of Mr. Cook’s 
Like the late Professor 


words should make them. Biblical theology 
depends in no small degree on grammatical and 
lexicographical studies. T. K. CHEYNE. 


Oxford. 


+ 
i 


(Professor Sapce and Recent 
Arehacofoaical Miscoveries. 


{ sEE that, with my usual inability to correct my 
own proofs, I have allowed two misprints to pass 
unnoticed in my review of Mr. King’s book 
‘Just published,’ col 1, line 14, should 
and in col. 2, line 12, the 


Situllum.’ 
I do not understand what Mr. Selbie means by 


saying (p. 279) that ‘a considerable gap is made 


in [my] Zarly History of the Hebrews by the dis- 
covery of the real contents of Dr. Scheil’s Deluge 
tablet.’ The tablet is not even referred to in the 
text or index of that book; it is mentioned only 
in the Preface, where it serves to illustrate the 
accuracy (not of the Old Testament, but) of the 
Babylonian and Syrian scribes. The antiquity 
of the Gilgames text of the Chaldean account 
of the Deluge has been known for nearly thirty 


Smith erroneously supposed to form part of the 
Gilgames text, is quite as great. But I have not 
even alluded to the latter in the text of my book, 


much less to Dr. Scheil’s discovery. Where, 
therefore, does the ‘collapse’ come in? 
SLA a AYICE: 


Luxor, 7th March 1899. 
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She Crown of Life. 


1 Have been intensely interested in the two papers 
which have appeared on this subject in Tuer 


Exposirory Times. There appears, however, 


Dr. Scheil’s discovery goes to show that 
the antiquity of the other. text, which George 


a —— — 
| to be more truth in ie. connotation of 
orépavos as given by the Rev. W. Ernest Beet 
the Rev. J. H. Morrison would have us belie 


| The point in Mr. Beet’s communication seem 


of the term orépavos ... is that of successf 
achievement, and not, 
immediately suegcets to our minds, the royal rank 


of the wearer.’ 


for this best accords with the context in each case. 

Trench in his work on WV.Z. Synonyms, speak- 
ing of the N.T. use of the term, holds that the only 
occasion on which it might seem to be used of a 
kingly crown is Mat 279; cf. Mk 1517, Jn 19°. 
Mr. Morrison would lead us to believe that John 
himself did not think of successful achievement, 
but rather of the diadem of the sovereign, when 
he uses the term literally, but Rev 6? 97 and 144 
unmistakably prove it otherwise, and to me it 
seems that the idea of victory best accords with 
the remaining three instances (viz. Rev 4* 4 
and 121). Even the ‘crown of thorns,’ according 
to Meyer, was the caricature of the bay-crown, as 
the reed was of the sceptre. Alford tells us that 
Hasselquist, a Swedish naturalist, held that it was 


the Arabs, with many small and sharp spines; 
soft, round, and pliant branches; leaves much 
resembling ivy, of a very deep green, as if in 
designed mockery of a victor’s wreath.’ 

Dr. Purves in the new Dzuctionary of the Bible 
rightly concludes that orédpavos in the N.T. ‘is an 
emblem of victory or reward. It describes the 
Christian’s final recompense (1 Co 9%, Rev 312 
4* 10), specifically called a crown of righteousness 
(2 Ti 4§), of life (Ja 112, Rev 21), of glory (1 P54). 
St. Paul applies it to his converts as being his 
reward (Ph 4', 1 Th 2!%), Hence in the Apoc- 
alypse a crown is represented on the conquering 
Christ (Rev 6? 1414), on the symbolic locusts 
(Rev 9”), and on the “woman” of chap. 12, as a 
sign of victory... . Thus crowz in N.T. is the 
emblem of attainment, the reward of service. 
Even the “crown of thorns” was probably a mock 
symbol of victory, suggested to the soldiers by the 
coronae of military or civic service.’ 

Newcastle, Staffs. ARTHUR S. LANGLEY. 


/ be that ‘the essential element of the connotation 
as the English word — 

I have carefully examined the eighteen instances ’ 
in which orépavos occurs in the N.T., and am 


forced to the conclusion that the writers had the | 
idea of victory or successful achievement in mind, 


made of ‘a very common plant, zada or nubka, of 


EE 


Ws 
Broad Efrircs. 


‘in the March number of THE 


Pieuisty of wee ie that statement. 
the ‘ Foreword’ to the first number and the 


account of the National Union Conference 
eared), it can be seen that Saint Andrew 
ongs to no party. It is prepared to do for the 
Evangelical and High Church parties what it did 
for the National Union. Its object is not to 
reflect any sectional element, but to mirror the 
whole life of the Church. , 

' Epiror or Saint aide: 


¥ Classen, 


SS 
> 


§ 70 of the WMikoake 
Bactecamim. 


_ THE seventieth section of the Dikdiké ha-te‘amim, 
to which I called attention in the March 
number of THe Exposirory TIMES, contains a 
_ considerable number of interesting data with which 

I believe many readers will be glad to make 
_ acquaintance in their proper context. Hence I 
have the pleasure of offering here a verbatim 
translation of this section, I have taken the 
liberty of numbering all the divisions which are 
closed by Baer and Strack with the sign sdph 
pastg (:) but have no number attached to them. 
This facilitates the citing of this long section. 
Further, all remarks which are not a reproduction 
of the text of the section are printed in Zfalics. 
J. Dérenbourg has published the Heb. text of an 
essentially identical section in his Manuel du lecteur 
(1871, pp. 132-135), giving only the consonants 
without vowel points, and it is precisely this section 
to which he has devoted zo commentary (p. 185). 

1. And this is the law which Moses prescribed 
to the Israelites. Moses, the man of God, the 
father of the prophets, wrote the books of the 
law (MIM, zwcthout the article ; cf., on the transition 


from nomen appellativum to nomen proprium, my 
Syntax, § 295 7) and the book of Job. 2. Joshua 
wrote his book and also eight verses of the law, 
from ‘and there died Moses, the servant of the 
Lorp’ (Df 34°) to the end of the law. 3. Samuel, 
the prophet,— may his remembrance turn to 
blessing !—wrote his book and the book ‘Judges’ 


‘ HIMES piped that Saint A ads is’ 


planatory Note in the second number (in which 


(osi’ 


Massora the shorter Sorm, MOW, or the abbreviation, 
hyo», as in Okla we-okla, ed, Frensdorff, No. 289) 


wrote his book and the Proverbs and the Song of of 


Songs and Ecclesiastes. 5. Jeremiah wrote “his 


book and the book ‘ Kings’ and the roll ‘ Lamenta- 
tions.’ 


6. David—may his remembrance turn to 
blessing !—and ten elders (variant: ‘ prophets’) 
wrote the book ‘ Psalms’ (nibnn here, instead o the 
usual pan or pen. Also, in baba bathra 14” we 
have ob>an or pen, and only these two forms are 
mentioned by First in his work, Der Kanon des 
A.T, nach den Ueberlticferungen im Talmud und 
Midrasch, p. 65). 7. The men of the Great 


Synagogue, and among them Haggia and Zechariah © 


(this addition ts wanting in two sources), wrote the 
book ‘Ezekiel’ and the Twelve and the book 
‘Daniel’ and the roll ‘Esther’ (on these and like 
data of Jewish tradition cf. the translation and 
discussion of baba bathra 14f. in my Einleitung, 
pp. 445 f.). 8. Ezra, the scribe (variant: ‘Ezraand 
his house of judgment’), wrote his book and 
the genealogy of Chronicles. Zhese books are 
established for ever and ever, made in truth and 
righteousness. 

10. The book ‘In the beginning’ zs the first 
book, and it is the book of the righteous ones.? 
This covers, from the creation of the world till the 
death of Joseph the righteous, a period of two 
thousand three hundred and nine years. 

11. The second book ¢s ca/led ‘and these are 
the names’ (Zx 1!) This is the book of the 
Exodus from Egypt, and it is the book of the 
Covenant (Baer compares Ex 22" [but read 24"). 


1 Baer remarks: ‘ Because it relates the history of the 
patriarchs who are called jesharém, “the righteous ones,” 


in Aboda sara 25%, Sétai, 10, Midrash Gen. § 6.’ But it 
’ would be more accurate to state the matter thus: In ‘Adoda 


zara the wn 7Dp of Jos 10!%, 2 S 118, is defined as the book 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are called jesharim, 
because it is said in Nu 23 [2°], ‘Let my soul die the death 
of righteous ones (seskarim).’—In Jerus. Sé¢a i. 10 the 
remark is made on ‘ book of the 7ashar’ (2 S 138) that there 
are two views about the latter, the one that it is the book 
‘Tn the beginning,’ while 739m says it is the book of Numbers. 
(op an won. By the way, this spelling, which we find in 
Jerus. Talm. [ed. Krotoschin, 1866] instead of the usual 
ops, is not mentioned by L. Blau, Zur Eznlezt. in a. Heil. 
Schr. 1894, p. 44). Bereshith rabba, Parasha 6, ad fin., 
says, ‘ What is the book of the jashar? It is the book about 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Why is it so called? See the 
answer in Nu 232,’ 


, without the Scheie) and Ruth. 4. Isaiah 
(instead of wnyer we find in other passages of the 


: 


' days. 
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It runs from the death of Joseph (literally ‘from 
then when died’ (nowy, so also several times in the 


following text|) to the second year of the Exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt, even to the setting 
up of the dwelling-place (sc. ‘of God’; te. ‘the 


tent of the congregation, Ex 40°"): a hundred and 


forty years. 

12. The third book zs xamed ‘and he called’ 
(Zv 11), and this zs the book of the law of the 
priests. J¢ extends from the setting up of the 
dwelling-place on the first day of the first month 


till the second month, a period of one month, as 


it is written, ‘on the first day of the second month’ 
(Mu 14). 

13. The fourth book zs named * and he spake’ 
(Nu 14). This zs the book ‘Fifth part (ze, one 
part of the book which consists of five parts) of the 
numbered ones.’2 J¢ runs from the first day of 
the second month to the fortieth year, and indeed 
the first day of the eleventh month, ze. thirty and 
eight years and nine months. 

14a. The fifth book zs named ‘these are the 
words’ (D¢ 11), and this is the book of the repeti- 
tion of the law (/erus. Megillah, iii. 8, and else- 
where, of. especially L. Blau, lc.). Lt extends from 
the first day of the eleventh month to the tenth 
day of the first month of the following year: seventy 
Aaron the holy died, and Moses the meek 
pn, Mu 12°, of my Lehrgeb. ii. p. 761) lived yet 
seven months and seven days, and on a Sabbath 
day died the godly one—a holy and just remem- 
brance of him turns to blessing.—14b. And this 
book was called the book of Moses, as it is written, 
‘on that: day was read in the book of Moses’ 


_ (Neh 131),—and also the whole law is called after 


the name of Moses the faithful one, as it is written, 
*Remember ye the law of Moses, My servant’ 
(Mal 3”),—and it (Deuteronomy) runs from the 
first day of the eleventh month till the people 
came up from Jordan on the tenth day of the first 


, month (fos 4!°)—14¢. There are seventy days. 


Deduct from these the days of mourning for 
Moses, zamely, thirty days, and three days during 
which they prepared victuals for the march, for it 
is said, ‘For within three days’ (/os 111); behold 


’ Baer says that the third book already bears this title in 
the Mishna, but he has not given the exact references, 
These are the following :—Megillah, iii. 5 (not 6, as in Blau, 
Zc. p. 44); Menahéth, iv. 3. 

* The fourth constituent of the Pentateuch is called wieh 
open also in the Mishna (Joma, vii. 1; Séza, vii. 7 [not 9, 
as in Blau, /.¢.]; Menahéth, iv. 3). 


these ave three and iy days. Zhus sev 
thirty days are left over of the seventy 
Behold, Moses, the godly one, died on the seve 
day in the month Adar (nearly = March)—may 
spirit of Jahveh (* és here wsed) give him rest! 
and Aaron the priest died in the beginning of the © 
month Ab (xearly = August), as it is written, ‘An 5 
Aaron the priest went up into mount Hor... 
in the first day of the fifth month’ (Wz 33%). 
May the remembrance of them be for blessing and — 
for good, O upright and godly ones,° and for life in 
the world to come (27 obi). 

15. The book of Joshua the prophet, the first 
book of the so-called Prophets (O°S2) te. pro- 
phetical books), embraces, from Israel’s crossing of — 
the Jordan down to the death of Joshua, seven 
and twenty years, and if thou wilt know this, count — 
the number of the judges who lived down to the 
passage ‘while Israel dwelt in Heshbon and her 
towns ( properly, ‘ daughters’), and in Aroer and 
her towns, and in all the cities that ave along by 
the coasts of Arnon, three hundred years? (/g 
1126), backwards (ynp0> zs to be read lemaphréa’, 
z.e. ‘vetro’), and thou wilt recognize it. And the 
Scripture says, ‘In his days did Hiel the Bethelite 
build Jericho, etc., according to the word of Jahveh 
which He spake by Joshua, the son of Nun’ 
(x K 164), This is the prophecy (#ebé@’a). 

16a. The second book (namely, of the so-called 
Nebi’int), the book ‘ Judges,’ embraces, from Othniel 
the son of Kenaz, till the death of Samson, the son . 
of Manoah the Danite, three hundred and twenty- 
four years (ff on this number my article ‘Judges’ 
in the new Dictionary of the Bible, § 6f.), and in 
the days was Eli the priest in Shiloh after Phinehas, 
the son of the priest Eleazar, for conformably to 
what is written ‘and Phinehas, the son of Eleazar,’ 
etc. (J/g 208), and ‘Ahiah, the son of Ahitub, 
Ichabod’s brother, the son of Phinehas, the son of 
Eli, zas Jahveh’s priest in Shiloh’ (1 S 148), who 
was priest of Jahveh in Shiloh but Eli? And on 
the day when Eli died was Shiloh destroyed, as it 
is written, ‘And He forsook the tabernacle of 
Shiloh,’ etc. (Ps 78°°).—16b. And the Scripture 
says, ‘And Eli was ninety and eight years’ (1 S 
4'), and 7¢ says, ‘And there weve the two sons of 
Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, priests of (or ‘20,’ of. 


ee 


®Jn the words ‘9 own mab asad the states absolutes 
naw is read also in Manuel du lecteur, p. 133. Hence 
‘x pw must represent the vocative, otherwise it will not 

| construe. 


(1 S31), and Eli was 


he became old and his eyes 


1g his lifetime, and he was priest forty 


smbrance be for blessing!—and from 


undred and twenty-four years. 
17. The book Samuel zuzcludes, from the time 
vhen Eli was counted as judge in Shiloh down to 
the death of David, king of Israel, ninety-three 
years, xamely, forty of Eli, and eleven years of 
‘Samuel and two years of Saul and forty years of 
_ king David. giver 
18. The book of the Kings includes, from the 
4 accession of Solomon, the son of David, down to 
_ the destruction of the first temple, four hundred 
_ and eleven years and six months and ten days.— 
1ga. Truth and a thing to be trusted, clear and 
right zs zt: Joshua ministered (wow even and 
_ twenty years; the ark and the altar made (weve, or 
_ dwelt) in Gilgal fourteen years, zame/ly, seven during 
which they subdued (the Canaanites), and seven 
during which they divided (‘he land) ; in Shiloh 
_ was the ark three hundred and sixty-nine years, in 
_ Kinath-jearim dwelt the ark twenty years, namely, 
_ eleven years of the prophet Samuel and two years 
_ of Saul and seven years of king David, and in the 
eighth year David brought up the ark from Kiriath- 
 jearim to Jerusalem, as it is written, ‘ But the ark 
of God had David brought up from Kiriath-jearim, 
etc., for he had pitched a tent for it at Jerusalem’ 
(2 Ch 1*).—19b. The altar was in Gibeon forty- 
four years, the ark in Zion seven and thirty years, 
till Solomon brought it up into a house of per- 
petuity (ody), as it is written, ‘And the king 
Solomon, and all the congregation of Israel that 
‘were assembled unto him, etc., and the priests 
brought the ark of the covenant of Jahveh into its 
(>his) place,’ etc. (2 Ch 5%"), and he brought 
thither the tabernacle of the congregation and the 
altar, as it is written, ‘And they brought up,’ etc. 
farce 5°). 
20a. The book of the prophet Isaiah embraces, 
from Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, down to 
the first year of Manasseh, a hundred and fourteen 
years.—zob. No persons have prophesied many 
years besides of (¢.e. more years than) Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz, the prophet, and Hosea, the son of 
Beeri, and Micah (6 Zs 11, Hos 11, Mic 1). 
21a. The book of Jeremiah embraces, from the 
thirteenth year of Josiah, the son of Amon, king 
of Judah, down to the destruction of the first 
- temple, one and forty years and six months and 


and his sons were in his days ~ 


, that he could not see, and his sons . : 
| temple was destroyed, and he carried away 


‘ . ptive Z i da ae eee 
Bee jade eae and dieg-sanay | captive Zedekiah to Babylon,’ and so (ff jm 


till the accession of the judge Eli were > 
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ten days, and the Scripture saith, after the destruc- ‘ 
tion of the first temple, in the three and twentieth _ 
year of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 52%): ‘In the 
eighteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 52”) the 


Manuel du lecteur, p. 135) it says, ‘And it came to — 


_ pass, in the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity 


of Jehoiachin, king of Judah’ (5 2%!).—21b. That is 
the year in which Nebuchadnezzar the wicked one 
died, and from the thirteenth year of Josiah till 
the time when the laughter (?; znstead of pnw of 
Baer-Strack’s text, we find pnw in Manuel du 
lecteur, p. 135) of the bones (mipyy) of Nebuchad- 
nezzar died, ave sixty-seven years. 

22. The book of Ezekiel ~ums from the fifth day 
of the (fourth [£zk 1] ts wanting) month, this 
(=zamely) is the fifth year of deportation of king 
Jehoiachin, until ¢ke passage, ‘in the five and 
twentieth year of our captivity’ (40). 

23. The book of Hosea, the son of Beeri, this 
is the book of the twelve prophets, embraces three 


hundred and twenty-seven years, ze. from king — 


Uzziah to the year in which Alexander came. 
Until this time the prophets prophesied, during the 
existence of the second temple, in the days of 
Darius and Artachshasta (Artaxerxes), and pro- 
phecy ceased. 

24. The book of Chronicles embraces, from the 
creation of the world down to the advent of Cyrus, 
king of Persia, three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-one years. 

25. The book of Ezra, the priest, emdraces, from 
the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, down to the 
thirty-second year of king Artaxerxes, one and 
fifty years, as it is written, ‘And after certain days 
(Baer-Strack wrongly give DD, instead of DD, the 
reading in Manuel du lecteur) obtained I leave of 
the king’ (Veh 13°). 

Ep. KONIG. 

Rostock. 


* 
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On Fok v. 5 and other Massages. 


Jos 5°.—Sympathizing strongly with Professor 
Hommel’s anxiety to make criticism more archzo- 
logical, I am nevertheless opposed to forcing the 
lock of this hard passage. That Dw9¥ is wrong, 
both here and in 18%, is certain. That praso~ bye) 
is impossible, is even more obvious. But surely 
we ought to correct the text in accordance with 
the truly poetic style of such descriptions else- 
where; we ought also to produce symmetrical 
groups of lines. The ethnic names (unless it 
were ‘27y) are therefore plainly inappropriate, and 
v.°» is superfluous. In v.**, to correspond to 238%, 
we require, not XW, but AN. O7°N owMy should 


ee Pe 7] 


the Gospels) ‘the guadrans was tamiliar to the 
p g 


(dittography), instead of nnw, and (as usual) when 
he corrected his error, left the faulty words un- 
cancelled. I believe this to be a certain correc- 
tion. I wish it had ancient authority. Aq., 
Symm., Pesh. do, however, sanction the reading 
‘the thirsty’ in v.°°. Gs 4 icyts aitév may have 
enticed Mr, Herz into a wrong path. Cf. /ewzsh 
Quarterly Review, 1897, p. 576. 

Ps 45".—For the suspicious *N) na read n3 
ps, O Egyptian maiden ! 

Ps 4511.—For the incomplete 'sy-na) (note the 
warning Pasek) read 7¥yo7n2 Jo-nnw. 7 (778) 
is mutilated from 7¥1d (7181), as in 838 874, where, 
however, it is the N. Arabian land of Musur 
which is meant. Here it is an Egyptian maiden 
who is referred to. The Psalm describes the 
Messianic king as if a second (idealized) Solomon. 
Cf. Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 106 f. 

Ps 814—wvha, improbable. D323, is this= 
xp32? 'n on, is this really ‘for our feast-day’? 
For "bw wana read iwtpa Biv. For mD32 read 
wip2; it is a dittogram, and to be cancelled. In 
v.4> read 139519 mn) wS6n, The verse is— 


Blow the horn in his sanctuary, 
Sing to Yahwe our king. 


Am 8°.—For 38 DY. read of’ Tyy3, ‘while it is 
yet day’; cf. Jer 15°. The phrase ‘in a day >of 
light’ is impossible (Gn 1°), T. K. CHEYNE. 

Oxford. 


> 


On Wark rit. 42. 


THE opinion stated by Professor Blass, and criti- 
cised by me, was to the effect that (at the time of 


Greeks’: his main ground for this statement was 
that ‘the Roman coins, like the guadrans, were in 
circulation throughout the whole Roman empire.’ 
Naturally, I objected to this statement, as any 
person who has studied the elements of numis- 
matic facts as ordinarily accepted would. The 
learned professor now admits that his expression 
‘was inexact’; and I accept the recantation. But 
he still maintains his opinion, though he no longer 
upholds the main ground on which his opinion 
rested. He is quite as confident as ever that his 
opinion is correct ; only the reason to which he 
trusted was wrong. He now makes a still more 
extraordinary defence: it is so carefully vague, 
that it is not easy to grasp: ‘The provincial cities 

. . struck their bronze coins partly, or mostly, 
if not according to the Roman system, at least | 
with the Roman designations.’ For this statement | 
he gives no reason. There is none to give. He 


probably be nvan Noy. V.?? is a corruption of gives a vague reference to Mommsen, om. « 


~pnnn soy Sax’; the scribe wrote boxy by mistake, 


> a Ts 


(p. 708, and especially p. 718), who m nti 


bronze coins with the letters S.C., ze. St 


Consulto. We adds, ‘Of course these coins ha 


their Latin names.’ Why ‘of course’? If Is 


‘Of course the Greeks called these coins by | 
own Greek names,’ what will Professor Blass ! 
It is a matter of evidence. I have quoted 


negative evidence that, whereas Roman silver coins” 


on the Roman standard were common,—and the 
Rome name grecized occurs with immense fre- 
quency in Greek inscriptions of Asia,—names of 


Roman bronze coins rarely occur, and the guadrans- 
never ; because the cities used chiefly their own 
Professor Blass replies that ‘this does 


bronze. s 
not affect the case,’ because there was ‘rarely 
occasion for using the name of so small a coin.’ 
Why was there so rarely such occasion? The 
people were not rich in coin. We frequently speak 
of pennies and halfpennies. 
ancients speak of a guadrans, which had much 
greater purchasing power than a halfpenny? But, 
in fact, though the Latin names for bronze coins 
do not occur, the Greek names do. : ee 

I have not time or space to go into this subject ; 
I will merely point out one or two facts. Bronze 
coins of Chios often bear their names and value in 
the legend stamped on them; during the first 
century the names are Greek : éBoAos, tetpdxaAxor, 
tplxaAxov, diyaXkov. ‘ 

After the Antonine period began, Latin names 
were introduced: dcodpia tpia, dv0, doodprov Huvov 
(stc!). See Head, Catalogue of Brit. Mus. Coins of 
Lonia. 

The legend OBOAos occurs on coins of the 
Syrian city, Selencia Pieria, as late as the third 
century. The evidence, then, of actual fact is that 


the Roman names of bronze coins penetrated so- 


far east as Chios, in the Aégean Sea, only during 
the second century. Greek names of bronze coins 
are found in use in a. Syrian city as late as the 
third century. 
quote in proof of his assumption that the name of 
the guadrans was familiar in Syria during the first 
half of the first century? I ask for facts, not for 
opinions. When I desire opinions I go to the 
professional numismatists ; and so far as I know 
they are all dead against Professor Blass, whose 
brilliant scholarship has never been directed to 
numismatic studies, and who is not doing himself 
justice when he tries to settle such questions by 
an obiter dictum. W. M. Ramsay. 
Aberdeen. 
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What fact has Professor Blass to. 
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THE ‘second volume of the new Dietionaee OF 


THE BIBLE is now ready. It contains 870 pages, 
and runs from Fricn to KInsMaN. 

_ space fall some of the most important subjects 
that a Dictionary of the Bible has to deal with. 


Within that 


_ The letters F and G are mainly English. They 


_ therefore contain an unusual proportion of the 


Editor’s own articles. 
words alone. 


These are not old English 
The old English words are ex- 
plained, and illustrated from contemporary writers. 
And that not only when they are obsolete, but 


also when they have partly shifted their meaning. 


For there the danger of misunderstanding is much 
greater. It is easy to be arrested by the verb to 
fray, and it is easy to explain its meaning. But 
when we read in Ps 59: ‘Let them wander up 
‘and down for meat, and grudge if they be not 
satisfied,’ it is possible that we may not under- 
stand that ‘grudge’ in this sense has now given 


place to ‘grumble.’ 


But there are words and phrases that demand > 


attention, not because they are obsolete and not 
because they have shifted their meaning, but 
because they are not English at all, and never 
They contradict the genius of the English 
language, and all the popularity of the Author- 


were. 


ized Version has failed to introduce them into 

the literary or current speech. They are to a 

large extent bold metaphors, like ‘go a whoring 
VoL. X.—8. . 


a. Motes of Recent Exposition. 


after’ 
force or mistakes their poetry for Western prose. 
How much of our popular theology has gone 
astray through their misapprehension. In his 
valuable companion to the Psalter of the Prayer 
Book, Dr. Driver has always kept a watchful eye 


for such expressions, and even added an exhaustive | 


list of them at the end. What wealth of unseen 
instruction there lies in this field will be seen by 
any reader of the new volume of the Ductzonary 
who turns to the elaborate article on the verb 
to 20. : 


The great letter in this volume is the letter J. 
The letter J may be said to give character to the 
volume. For the second volume covers an un- 
usual number of great subjects, and these belong 
mostly to J. We have only to recall the books 
James, Jeremiah, Job, Joel, John, Jonah, Joshua, 
and Judges ; the men Jacob, John, Joseph, Judas 
Iscariot; the places Jerusalem, Jordan, Judza ; 
and the doctrines of Jealousy, Joy, Judgment, and 
Justification. But the other letters are rich in 
this respect also. And it is into this volume that 
there fall the three great articles on Gop, Jesus 
Curist, and the Hoty Spirit. 

These subjects have never before been handled 
in a Dictionary of the Bible with the same fulness. 
There is also a special character that ought to 


belong to a Dictionary article, and they seem 


The unwary reader either misses their — 


+33 8 


- found between pages 402 and 411. 


=" 


to us to approach it very nearly. They not oaly 


present the available information in an easily 


ascertainable form, they not only lead forward to 


further study, but they gather the data into results, 
and they suggest principles which are instinct with 
spirit and with life. The article Gop is written 
by Professor A. B. Davidson and Professor Sanday. 
It runs from page 196 to page 215. ‘The article 
Hoty Sprrir is written by Professor Swete. It is 
The article 
Jesus Curist is written by Dr. Sanday, and covers 
51 pages, from 603 to 653. 


The time spent upon this volume is, of course, 
much more than the year that has elapsed since 
the issue of Volume 1 And it is possible that 
the rate of issue may seem to some too slow. 
But they would not think so if they knew what a 
volume demands. Though there are many large 
articles, there are many more that are small, and 
they are usually very successful in hiding the 
labour which they cost. It is with thankfulness 
we see the work fully half accomplished, for the 
And if 
the second volume receives as hearty an appre- 
ciation as the first, we shall not grudge the time or 
the toil that have been given to it. 


third volume is already well advanced. 


Now that Professor Ramsay has shown us how 
to understand the Enrolment under Quirinius, the 
greatest historical difficulty, we suppose, in the 
New Testament is the reconciliation of the Book 
of Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians about 
the early movements of St. Paul. In the Acts St. 
Luke says (91%): ‘And he was certain days with 
the disciples which were at Damascus. And 
straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, 
that He is the Son of God. And all that heard 
him were amazed, and said, Is not this he that 
in Jerusalem made havock of them which called 
on this Name? and he had come hither for this 
intent, that he might bring them bound before the 
chief priests. But Saul increased the more in 
strength, and confounded the Jews which dwelt at 


THE EXPOSIT 


| diately I conferred not with flesh and blood: — 


| Damascus. 


| Arabia, and learned it there in intercourse with God. 


EGclatians Se 11 St. Paul himself says : : “But wl 
it was the good | pleasure of God, who separa' 
me, even from > my mother’s womb, and called me 
through His grace, to reveal His Son in me, a sy 
I might preach Him among the Gentiles ; imme- _ 


neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which > 
were apostles before me: but I went away into” 
Arabia; and again I returned unto Damascus.’ 


The Rev. P. M. Barnard, M.A.,in a short paper — 
in the £xfositor for April, seeks to reconcile 
that seeming contradiction. His method is very 
simple. He believes that St. Luke has told us — 
in the shortest space of two distinct visits to 
The first visit he describes as being 
over within ‘certain days’ (jmépas twds), the 
second as lasting ‘many days’ (97%, 7uépae ixavat). 
In the first visit St. Paul knew only that Jesus was 
the Son of God (observe that the correct reading is 
not as A.V., ‘he preached Christ,’ butas R.V., ‘he 
proclaimed Jesus’), At the second visit he knows 
that Jesus is the Messiah,—‘ proving that this is_ 
the Christ.’ 
ment in the apostle’s preaching? He tells us him- 


How do we account for this develop- 


self in Galatians. He had spent some time in 
St. Luke’s words, Mr. Barnard thinks, when closely 
studied, reveal two distinct visits to Damascus, 
And St. Paul’s words in 
Galatians ‘clearly imply that his sojourn in Arabia 


a shorter and a longer. 


‘ _— 


fell between a short and a long stay at Damascus.’ 


Canon Winterbotham, whose book on Zhe — 
Kingdom of Heaven was noticed last month, is — 
much perplexed with our Lord’s saying, ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ He rejects the explanation 
that the needle’s eye is the little gate at the side 
of the great one, through which a camel may just 
pass if it is first unloaded. ‘That gate is a pro- 


duct (and a monument) of Western stupidity in 


oo Pi atch 


peal a ae 


ae Lord's Sores 


gr wie east be it. 


For he finds it universally taught that a rich 


man may be a good Christian and die in the | 


Lord, without devoting more than a small per- 
centage of his wealth to good works. And not 
only is this taught, but experience shows that rich 
men do actually enter the kingdom. That is to 
Say, they are indistinguishable to our eye from 
‘others whom we believe to enter the kingdom, 
unless it be by their superior sanctity and self- 
denial. And so Canon Winterbotham is led to 
conclude that our Lord did not mean the saying 
to express a permanent feature of His kingdom. 
It may have been impossible for a rich man to die 
a Christian then ; it is not impossible now. 

But there is one thing that it is impossible for a 
rich man to do still. It is impossible for him to 
_ preach the gospel. To the poor the gospel is 
still preached, and only by the poor. That is to 
say, it is to the mass that the gospel comes, 
to that enormous majority of mankind which is 
poor, and the poor will listen only to those who 
share the narrowness and sadness of their lot. 
Our Lord Himself had to become poor that He 
might preach to the people. And it is here that 
Canon Winterbotham finds light on the text that 
When our Lord said, ‘ Enter the 
He meant more than we 
He included service. 


perplexes him. 
kingdom of heaven,’ 
vulgarly mean by salvation. 
A rich man may be saved in our modern sense, 

_ but he cannot turn his gifts and capacities to use 
in the Master’s service, he cannot enter fully into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


Professor Jannaris of St. Andrews is a stimu- 
lating writer, and the author of the most authorita- 
tive Grammar of Historical Greek in the English 
language. He has contributed an article to the 
Lxposttor for April, in which he argues that a long 


passage i in our Lord’s intercessory prayer has been } 
hitherto wholly misunderstood. ; 


It is the passage ae Jn 1738 and continu-. 
ing to the end of the chapter. In these nine 
verses the particle iva occurs ten times, and each 
time it is mistranslated in the English versions. 
Take the first occurrence, ‘And for their sakes 
I sanctify Myself, zat they themselves also may be 
sanctified in truth.’ Such is the rendering of the 
Revised Version. And expositors have given 


themselves to the effort of explaining how our % 
Lord’s sanctification of Himself could be the 


means of our sanctification. Professor Jannaris 
says it is a misinterpretation of the passage. The 
particle tva with its subjunctive, rendered here 
‘that . . . may,’ is really an imperative. What our 
Lord spoke was therefore: ‘In their behalf I am 
sanctifying Myself. May they also be sanctified in 
truth !’ ; 

For this particle Wa has a history. Originally 
it was a weak synonym for dws, ‘in order that.’ 
Then it took the place of that conjunction in 
ordinary speech (perhaps, suggests Professor Jan- 
naris, under the influence of the Roman uénam, 
as if wt-cna-m), sending drws into mere literary or 
artificial language. Next it began to elbow the 
infinitive. For a time the infinitive, pressed on 
this side, stretched away on another, and took up 
the ground of the participle, év r@ déyew being 
largely used in biblical Greek for the classical 
Aéywv, ‘while speaking.’ But iva still pressed on. 
In the Greek of the Middle Ages it has dislodged 
the infinitive entirely. 


Now one of the functions of the infinitive in 
classical Greek was to express a demand or a wish 
—to do duty, in short, for the imperative. And 
this usage survived into New Testament times. 
Thus in Ro 12! we translate, ‘Rejoice with them 
that rejoice; weep with them that weep,’ where 
the Greek is xaipew peta xarpovtor, kAaiew pera 
kAadvrov, Again, in Lk 9%, the R.V. gives, ‘Take 
nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor wallet, 


-- 0 RHE =e a + } 
340 is ¢ 


‘infinitive (dev aipere eis tiv Odor, 


come.’ 


a ‘i ONG 
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nor bread, nor money; neither have two coats,’ 


and the Greek is first an imperative and then an 


pire paBdor, 
pajre mhpav, pate dprov, pajre apytpiov' pajre dvo 
xirOvas éxewv). 


But, even in classical Greek, ‘va sometimes takes 
the place of this infinitive. And inthe New Testa- 
ment that is common. In Col 416 St. Paul is made 
to say, ‘And when this epistle hath been read 
amongst you, cause that it be read also in the 


church of the Laodiceans, and'that ye likewise. 


But Professor 
Jannaris believes that the apostle wrote better 
grammar than that. 


read the epistle from Laodicea.’ 


The usual infinitive express- 
ive of a wish has been displaced by ta with the 
subjunctive. Then the translation is, ‘And when 
this epistle hath been read amongst you, cause it 
to be read also in the church of the Laodiceans. 
Moreover, do ye also read the epistle from 
Laodicea.’ 


* 


Again, in Mk 5%% the English translators have 
had recourse to an insertion in order to express 
the grammar accurately. All that the Greek gives 
is, ‘My little daughter is at the point of death, 
that Thou come and lay Thy hands on her, that she 
may be made whole, and live.’ The English 
versions insert ‘I pray thee’ before ‘that Thou 
But Professor Jannaris translates, ‘do 
come and lay Thy hands on her, so that she may be 
saved, and live.’ This, then, is the way he would 
render the ten instances of iva with the subjunctive 
in Jn 17186, To take the last verse as example: 
‘T have both declared unto them Thy name, and 
will be declaring it. May the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved Me be among them! 
them !’ 


I also among 


Under the heading of ‘Episcopacy and 
Sacerdotalism,’ Professor Sanday has contributed 
an article to the Guardian of 29th March. It is 
in the form of a reply to the review of his recent 


book by Dr. Moberly. Not that Dr. Sanday 


| takes exception to Hie review. “That 
| possible, notwithstanding that we beli 
author of the book and his reviewer are func 
/ mentally at variance. 


THE EXPOSIT 


For Dr. Moberly recogni: 
that the purpose‘of the book was to bring togeth 
the two sides in the controversy that is at present 
rending the Church of England, and he pass 
over the fundamental differences in acknowledging 
the Christian spirit of the effort at reconciliation. — 
Dr. Sanday’s reply is therefore an acknowledg-— 
ment of the courtesy of the reviewer, and a dis- 
closure of his own spiritual atmosphere of the 


most candid and impressive kind. 


Professor Sanday fears that his position may be © 
misunderstood. He has not received any ‘redding 
stroke.’ 
that he may be considered the advocate of com- 
promises. 


And on that account he thinks it possible — 


He does not in the least believe that 
truth lies in compromises, or that real differences 
can be glossed over by ambiguities of language.: 
But, for all that, he admits the existence in his — 
mind of things that are opposite, and even of 
some—perhaps not a few—that are incompatible. 
For the seeker after truth is constantly discover- 
ing that his denials have been too sweeping, and 
that the adversary has positions and arguments as ; 
good as his own. His very purpose therefore was 
to prevent principles that seem different from 
being recognized as incompatible before they have — 
been fully tested.. He does not think that the 
wolf and the lamb are ready to lie down together, . 
but he would remind us that all the occupants of 
our fields are not either wolves or lambs. | 


Then Dr. Sanday seems ready to make con- 
cessions. He goes as far as it is safe to go. We 
must not allow him to go too far. Of the two 
methods of reaching truth, the inductive and 
the deductive, Dr. Moberly had complained that 
he made too little of the second. Dr. Sanday 
admits that he has had a prejudice against the 
deductive method, or, perhaps, rather a prejudice 
in favour of the inductive; and he says, ‘This is 
just one of the instances in which I have dis- 


d as I thought. As a ce: as 


uments in the sphere of theology were highly 
arious ; that our real concern was not with 
what owght to be, or what must be in the Divine 
ec conomy, but rather with what zs, or in the 
ch istorical sense, what has deen. This naturally 
led up to the use of the so-called historical method, 
which in these days enjoys much favour; and, to 
the extent of my ability, I have spent most of my 
life in trying to apply it.’ 


But in the last year or two, ‘since I came to 

_ know Dr. Moberly,’ Dr. Sanday confesses that he 

_ has become aware that the deductive method has 

_ a larger and more legitimate function than he had 
- supposed. As wielded by Dr. Moberly, he sees 
_ thatit is an engine of great power, and he has no 
wish to question it. He still thinks that it is like 
the bow of Ulysses. Ulysses himself can bend 
and use it. He is not so sure of the other in- 
habitants of Ithaca. 
but he would like to sée them trying their skill 


He will not prejudge them, 
before he expresses an opinion. 


Now it has seemed to some of us that it is just 
here that the essential weakness and vice (we use 
the word in its technical sense) of Dr. Moberly’s 
position comes in. And it is the boldness with 
which he takes up the bow of Ulysses that makes 
him dangerous. Dr. Moberly writes a large book 
on the meaning of Christian Priesthood. He dis- 
claims special knowledge of the subject. He 
does not think that special knowledge is necessary 
in order to the writing of the best, that ‘is, the 
most scientific, book. What he lacks in know- 
ledge he supplies-in reasoning. In other words, 
Dr. Moberly displaces the inductive gathering and 
interpretation of facts'for the deductions of an 
acute ecclesiastical mind. He does not count it 


necessary to discover all that Aas been; to supple- 


| ment the Maciceneyy he calls in the aid of wl 


even before I came up to Oxford, 


| illustration of his method. 
says Dr. Moberly, ‘to find a scholar of graver or — 


must OY oe ia to be. . ay: SN ORy: 


All this is boldly stated in Dr. Moberly’s — 


preface. And it is there we find the following 


‘It would be hard,’ 


more solid judgment than Dr. Hort.’ But Dr. 
Hort was an inductive scholar. He gathered 


facts, and when he had gathered all that he could 
find, he drew conclusions from them. Sometimes — 


Thus he con- 
cluded that the apostles received from our Lord 


these conclusions were negative. 


no authority to govern in the Church; he con- _ 
cluded that there were no ecc/esiae as a result of — 


St. Paul’s first missionary journey in Europe; he 
concluded that the deacon had nothing to do with 
teaching ; and that the connexion between laying 
on of hands and ordination to ministry was rather 
accidental than important. 


Now it-is possible that Dr. Hort had not 
sufficient data to draw these negative conclusions 
from. When Mr. Cooke wrote his appreciation of 
Professor Driver in THE Exposirory Times of 
last September, one was struck with his picture 
of the lectures that were ‘an education in scientific 
method. There is the searching examination of 
the grammar of the text, the masterly grouping 
of illustrative material, and then the carefully 
worded, exact induction.’ But especially was one 
struck with this: ‘When his result is reached, it is 
stated with clear and resolute precision ; when it 
is impossible to be certain, he says so frankly. 
How familiar to his pupils is such a remark as 
‘The data are not sufficient to warrant us in form- 


0) 


ing any certain conclusion. 


It is possible, we say, that sometimes Dr. Hort 
drew negative conclusions when the data were not 
sufficient to warrant him in forming any certain 
But that is not the ground on which 
He condemns him 


conclusion. 
Dr. Moberly condemns him. 
for not adding to his data such theological pre- 
possessions as would have made a negative con- 
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clusion on these subjects impossible. Dr. Sanday 
has done more than any living man to teach us 


historical investigation. It is by the use of that 
method that the great advances have been made 
in New Testament study within the last quarter 
of a century. Surely he is not going to destroy 
or dilute its force by the introduction now of 
every man’s theological presuppositions. Cer- 
tainly there is a function for deduction in New 
Testament investigation, as in every other branch 
of inquiry, but that function is not to fill up the 
gaps that are left by the available historical data. 


Dr. Moberly, we are aware, says that men have 
their presuppositions in any case, and all that he 
argues for is that, instead of being covered up and 
ignored, these should be carefully taken account 
of. And certainly we agree with him in thinking 
that a man who swept the heavens with his tele- 
scope and said he had not found God, is not to be 
accepted as an infallible guide in theology. But 
we say to such a man, Make your induction larger. 
We do not say to him, First believe in a God and 
then add Him to the discoveries of your tele- 
scope. 

There is an excellent example of Dr. Moberly’s 
method in the very next subject which Dr. Sanday 

‘deals with. And it is a relief to find that, though 
Dr. Sanday gives in on the general principle, he 
differs on its application. The subject is Schism. 
Dr. Moberly holds ‘that wilful breach of organized 
unity is to the conscience of an instructed Christian 
“schism,” and that “schism” is not only a mistake 

Well, the Reformers were guilty of 
‘breach of organised unity.’ The only point where 
induction comes into play is in determining whether 
it was wilful. Dr. Sanday shows that it was not. 

Dr. Moberly holds that it was. His theological 

presupposition is a trained disbelief in the wisdom 
of the Reformation. 


but a sin.’ 


It is enough in this instance 
to turn the scale. The consequence, for the 
Church of Scotland, for example, is somewhat 


serious. 


the value and use of the inductive method of | . 


seks : 
termine.’ 


| by one person to another. 


| methods and accept Dr.  Moberly’s s -concusions aS. 
He sees with innate clearness that the time for that — 
is past. In the matter of ‘ apostolic succession’ it 4 
is the evidence that he relies upon. He is not ' 
concerned to deny that from the end of the second — 
century a certain mode of conveyance—conveyance 

of authorization for ministry—has been practised. — 
He does not doubt that even before that date a— 
similar mode had been practised—‘ but with what 
degree of regularity and how far back that regularity 
extended, the evidence does not permit us to de- 
Wherefore he is not prepared so to erect — 
it into a law of the Divine action as to say that 
there is no blessing conveyed by any other. 


But if he does not do that, then, on Dr. Moberly’s 
principles and practices, he might as well, theo- 
logically speaking, never have been born. And 


there are deeper things than that. Dr. Sanday is 


| unable to accept a mechanical theory of the laying 


on of hands. It is no doubt, he says, a widespread 
idea that the laying on of hands denotes ¢vams- — 
misston—the transmission of a property possessed 
But it cannot mean 
that. Itisacommon accompaniment of ‘blessing’ ; 
but ‘blessing’ means the invoking of blessing. 
For it is God who blesses or bestows the gift. It 
is not implied that the gift should be even pre- 


viously possessed by him who invokes it. 


The passage that has touched us most, however, 
is one of such intimate autobiography as only the 
In his book Dr. Sanday had said 
that the Christian dies to sin in the strength of 
Christ, ‘on whom his affections are so concentrated — 
that itis as if Christ and he were actually one.’ Dr. 
Moberly took exception to the words ‘as if.’ He 
called it an unscriptural touch. He said that no ‘as 
if’ in such a context was needed to make Scripture 
language intelligible or real. And he added that 
when the ‘as if’ was taken away, the difference was 
removed between sacrificing and pleading or pre- 


strong Can use. 


senting a sacrifice. 


———Oo rl ee rl 


Pe 


Dr. M 


oberly means that 


Christ, and so become sacrificing priests. 
ut it is Dr. Sanday we are following at present. 
“To me,’ says Dr. Sanday, ‘this paragraph is deeply 
interesting, and I suspect that it will be to not 
a few besides. 
long before Dr. Moberly finds an opportunity to 
explain his meaning more fully.’ We greatly hope 


- now must quote him word for word. 


‘T look back upon a time when the words 
“as if” came to me as the solution of a problem 
P by which I had been much perplexed. I had 
asked myself, What is the meaning of the strong 
language about union with Christ which we find 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, and notably in Romans vi. ? 
How are we to translate it into terms of our own 
experience? I argued thus: Actual union it 
cannot mean, because that would imply a fusion 
of personalities, and fusion of personalities is im- 
possible. If there is one thing that personality 
means, it is distinctness. 
one else. 


I am myself and no 
But what is the nearest thing in 
human expetience to the fusion of personalities ? 
I answered—and here I thought that I had found 
the key to St. Paul’s language—Surely it must be 
in the line of affection, when— 


Heart with heart in concord beat, 
And the lover is beloved. 


The most effective way of getting rid of selfishness 
and self-will is through some overpowering attach- 
ment. There, at last, you may have two wills 
really acting as one. On that analogy I could 
explain and make real to myself the seemingly 
mystical language of St. Paul. His great moral 
leverage is the attachment of the Christian to 


Christ. That is at bottom what he means by faz¢h.’ 


There is a frankness about such a statement 
that is both refreshing and encouraging. And 


surely it is right. No doubt Dr. Sanday could 


have brought the 
are actually one, then when we. 
yur bodies a living sacrifice to God we. 


I greatly hope that it may not be | 


so also. But we are following Dr. Sanday, and | 


Holy Spirit in. But it is not 
the operation he is seeking to describe, it is the 
experience. And as an experience, he is certainly 
right when he says that his ‘view. is at least real — 


so far as it goes. He thinks it may be possible 
to go farther. He thinks the thought of our time _ 


is preparing itself for a farther advance on this 
subject. It may be so. But we doubt very much 
if it is on Dr. Moberly’s lines that the advance is 
likely to be made. 


- The foregoing Notes had just been written 
when Harnack’s new book arrived fresh from the 
publishers. It is described as Thoughts on Pro- 
testantism (A. & C.. Black, 1s. 6d. net). It is. 
from first to last a protest against the introduction 
of theological prepossession into our study of the 
Old and New Testaments or of Christianity. 
Once, says Harnack, there was no such study; 
Then there 
A revolution followed 


all was theological prepossession. 
arose the historical sense. 
in the history of mankind no less great than has 

been produced by the discoveries of natural 
science. ‘We are all aware now that to dictate 
to knowledge the result at which it is to arrive 


is to make knowledge impossible.’ 


That the return to medizvalism—by which is 
conveniently designated the principles and prac- 
tices of Christianity in the Roman Church before 
the Reformation—that the return to medivalism 
is impossible on the lines of pure historical 
scholarship Harnack makes very plain. We 
should first have to return to the method of 
research that made medizvalism. And although 
Harnack’s interference will not stay the movement 
in that direction, for there is no man living whom 
the advocate of theological prepossession more 
heartily distrusts, yet his little book is timely 
enough. For to all others it makes it clear that 
to follow Dr. Moberly in this is to separate one- 
self both from all our recent gains in knowledge 
and from all our present historical and scientific 
methods. 
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Be eu wits Tongues’ of Be arly Christians. ; 


K By Cari CiLEemEN, Pu.D., Haye, GERMANY. 


In the year 1833 there appeared in the TZheo- 
_ logische Studien und Kritiken a plea for a new 
arrangement of the sermon with reference to its 
form and content. The author, Klaus Harms, 
was generally known through his ninety-five theses 
against Rationalism, which were issued on the 
- occasion of the 3ooth anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion. Asatitle to his article on the sermon, he 
used the words: ‘With tongues! Dear brethren, 
speak with tongues!’ He knew very well that a 
correct interpretation of the biblical expression 
would not permit of this application, but he 
evidently did not comprehend the full meaning 
of the words, or he would scarcely have thus used 
them. What, then, does the formula, ‘to speak 
with tongues,’ really mean according to its original 
interpretation ? 

From the second and third centuries on, the 
customary interpretation has been: fo speak in 
Joreign languages. Origen, and probably Irenzeus, 
thus explained the expression, and at the present 
time it is so understood by many theologians and 
the majority of the laity. 

In fact, the speaking ‘with other tongues’ in 
the Acts of the Apostles (chap. 2) is undoubtedly 
intended to mean speaking in foreign languages. 
It is there said of the disciples that on the first 
Pentecost after the Lord’s death, ‘they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 

_ ance’ (v.*), Since the same expression is used 
farther on (v.14) to mean speaking in foreign 
languages, it would naturally bear the same mean- 
ing in the above verse. 

There has been a desire, it is true, to draw from 

_ v.17 such an explanation of the miracle of speaking 
as to make it one of hearing, but v.‘ is decisive 
against this idea. For, in harmony with that 
verse, the subsequent statements are to be under- 
stood: ‘Every man heard them speaking in his 
own language’ (v.°); ‘and how hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were born’ (vi) 

‘we hear them speaking in our tongues of the 

mighty works of God’ (v.14). 

These same verses render it still less possible to 

conceive, as among others Goethe attempted, of 


this speaking with other tongues as speaking in an 


absolutely new language, which was at once ing 


telligible to all, and even appeared as their mother — 
tongue. ‘For, in that case, we should not have the — 
simple statement, ‘ Every man heard them speaking 


in his own language,’ but rather something like 4 
this: ‘Every man heard them as though they were — 


speaking in his own language.’ 

But on other grounds, it is possible to doubt 
the correctness of the usual interpretation of the 
miracle, as one of speaking in foreign languages. 


The Acts of the Apostles mention in two other — 


passages (10° 19°) the circumstance of speech 


with tongues without any reference whatever to | 


foreign languages. What good purpose, moreover, 
would have been served, if Cornelius and his 
household, or the disciples of John whom Paul 
baptized, had spoken in foreign languages? But 
now in the first passage (1047 111°) the phenom- 
enon in question is compared with the Pentecost 
miracle, although it is described by another phrase, 
not as speaking ‘with other tongues,’ but only as 
speaking ‘with tongues.’ Does it therefore follow 
that the phenomenon of Pentecost was not origin- 
ally considered a miracle of speaking in other 
tongues ? 

The following considerations, however, are the 
only really decisive ones. First, according to 
Ac 2, some of those present at the festival at 
Pentecost explained the apostles’ speech with 
tongues, as due to drunkenness. On this point 
Herder remarked, when over a hundred years ago 
he discussed the gift of speech at the first Christian 
Pentecost Festival, ‘Where is the vineyard full-of 
sweet wine, in which foreign, unknown languages 
can be suddenly learned?’ This criticism of the 
audience really does not at all suit the phenomenon 
just described. For even if one would like to 
explain this criticism as malicious perversion, such 
a possibility would be excluded by Herder’s further 
statement: ‘Not only does the author relate this 
derisive explanation of the Pentecost miracle, as 
seriously as he has told of the miracle itself, and 
of the astonishment of the others at it; but even 
Peter, in explaining the inspiration with speech, takes 
it into serious consideration. He defends his com- 


a eS 


nore ae. Tks oul rane ee to say iat 
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ld to reasonable men, who are capable of being 
suaded: “Ye men of Judea, be this known 
ito you, and give ear unto my words. These 
are not drunken, as ye suppose,”’ etc. 
_ To this consideration’ yet another is to be added. 
We have just seen that Peter directed his address 
o Jews and dwellers in Jerusalem, that is, Israelites, 
is brethren (vv.14-22.29), On the other hand the 
author designates (v.°) those who were present, in 
the first place it is true, as Jews dwelling at 
Jerusalem, but then as ‘devout men from every 
nation under heaven’; whereby apparently real 
representatives of the different nations of the earth 
are meant. But even if the phrase, ‘ Jews dwelling 
_ at Jerusalem,’ might lead one to reject this ex- 
planation, that which follows must dispel that 
doubt. In the list of names (vv.%!), which not 
accidentally is customarily designated as the 
catalogue of nations, these people describe them- 
selves simply Parthians, Medes, Elamites, etc. 
The Jews of the Diaspora, however, were not 
accustomed thus to designate themselves, especially 
when they were. in the Holy City among their 
brethren. Besides, in addition to the Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, etc., there are also Jews or 
proselytes mentioned, so that the former could 
not themselves have been either Jews or proselytes. 
It is true that many attempts have been made to 
regard this clause, ‘Jews and proselytes,’ as ex- 
planatory apposition to the remainder; but in that 
case it ought to stand at the end of the whole 
list and be marked in some manner or other as 
appository. Finally, we may still less apply these 
words to the clause which immediately precedes 
them, ‘Roman citizens temporarily stationed in 
Jerusalem’ (R.V.: ‘sojourners from Rome’), for 
under this expression real heathens and not Jews 
are to be understood. The contradiction between 
vv.°11 and the ones that follow, is therefore un- 
deniable. In the former, heathens and Jews, in 
the latter, only Jews, are represented as being 
present at the miracle at Pentecost. 

Plainly this discord in our account is indissolubly 
connected with the one we have first considered. 


he plainly speaks to the mockers just as ae 


| clear. 


{ 2 7. 5 oo. 
_| Where a speaking in foreign languages is assumed, _ 
| there must too be postulated representatives of | 
| these foreign nations. 


Moreover, it has already 
been shown that the narrative in its further course — 


knows nothing of either the one or the other. — 
Not only, then, must the idea of speaking in foreign 


languages, but also the notion of the presence of 
the representatives themselves, have been added 
later. 

Whether these additions can be separated from 
our present text so that the original account will 
be recognizable, it is not necessary here to con- 
sider. I believe that it is possible, yet it is not 
of great importance in the present connexion. 
Only, we must settle with all possible brevity the 
question how our current idea of the miracle has 
arisen. 


We can scarcely hold that at a later time the 


speaking in tongues came generally, and without 
further explanation, to be looked upon as speaking 
in foreign languages, for in that case this essential 
element would have been arbitrarily added in 
thought. Rather is it the case, as Herder, again, 
has seen, and the most divergent theologians since 
his time have recognized, that we have here an imita- 
tion of the Jewish tradition of the promulgation of 
the law on Sinai. ‘Although the ten command- 
ments,’ says a Midrash of the ninth century, which, 
however, gives on this point only the old tradition, 
‘were announced with a single sound, yet all the 
people heard the voice.’ That was possible thus: 
when the voice was uttered, it was divided into 
seven voices and then changed into seventy 
tongues, and every nation heard the law in its 
mother tongue. After this fashion, then, it came 
to be believed that the first Christian sermon was 
heard by each man in his native language. 

But original tradition was only of such an in- 
spired announcement of the mighty works of God, 
that it filled one with astonishment, provoked 
another to mockery, and was designated moreover, 
as a speaking with tongues (not with other tongues). 
Of what nature this speaking was, we gather as 
little here as in the two other references in the 
Book of Acts.* For in 1o* it is described only as a 
praising of God, and in 19% it is connected with 
prophecy. What it really was, is not explained 
by such expressions. 

The mention of the subject in the (not genuine) 
conclusion to the Gospel by Mark is still less 
This account, written perhaps by the Pres- 


byter Aristion, in the beginning of the second 


century, gives the Lord’s announcement to his 


disciples that they would speak with new tongues 
(v.17). This expression can scarcely mean 
languages, which up to that time were unknown 
to them; but what then does it mean? The 
reference itself gives no further information than 
that this speaking with tongues (for perhaps the 
promise was only concerning tongues, not mew 
tongues) was a wonderful phenomenon’ of the 
same order as the casting out of demons. 

Finally, when we consider for a moment the 
later references to the matter in the Catholic 
Fathers, we find that Irenzeus says that many 
brethren could be heard in the Church at his time 
who had prophetic gifts, who spoke through the 
Spirit in different tongues, and who, with the aim 
of being useful, brought to light the hidden things 
of men and explained the secrets of God (Adv. 
Hfaer. 5.6, 1). But previously he had pictured the 
speaking with tongues (at least according to the 
old Latin translation of his work) as speaking in 
all languages, just as the miracle at Pentecost, 


which, indeed, from the Acts could not be other- 


wise understood (3. 17, 2). Such a speaking in 
foreign languages, however, by means of which 
the hidden things of men were brought to light 
and the secrets of God explained, Irenzeus himself 
had certainly not heard. He must, therefore, 
have had absolutely no personal observation of the 
phenomenon, but described it only on the evidence 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the statements of which, in his 
opinion, were not mutually inconsistent. 

It is different with Tertullian. In his polemic 
against Marcion, he challenges him to produce a 
psalm, a vision, a prayer, that is to say, a spiritual 
one, spoken in ecstasy, that is, in unconsciousness, 
if only an interpretation of the tongue was added 
(5. 8). Thus ‘tongue’ is understood to mean a 
prayer spoken in ecstasy, and we find here an 
element that has nowhere appeared in the pre- 
viously mentioned descriptions of the phenomena, 
and yet is of the greatest importance for a better 
understanding of the subject. One might say 
truly that it is only a later montanistic idea of 
speaking in tongues which Tertullian here por trays, 
from which inferences as to the first Christian 
form of the phenomenon ought not to be drawn. 
We must therefore leave this description of Ter- 
tullian’s for the present, and first examine the 
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speaking with tongues of the early Christians, a 
which we shall return to the consideration of 
montanistic prophecy. * 

The only remaining sources for the investigati n 
of the matter, namely, the writings of Paul a 
particularly the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
are, however, sources of the highest value, for the 
apostle says of himself (r Co 1478): ‘I thank God, 
I speak with tongues more than you all.’ His 
testimony, therefore, will be reliable throughout. 

In this investigation the genuineness of the 
Epistle is assumed without question, although it 
has been disputed of late by several scholars in 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and England. — 
I cannot enter here upon a refutation of their 
considerations, but I hope to show that the gift of 
tongues, as it is described in 1 Co 12-14, is a 
phenomenon conceivable only in the earliest period 
of the Christian Church, and that, therefore, the 
Epistle must be genuine. 

Likewise the theories advanced also by theod 
logians in Holland, that these chapters contain 
numerous later interpolations, indeed, are com- — 
posed of eight separate parts, will be refuted — 
through the essentially unified result to which the 
investigation will lead. The question whether the 
fragment towards the end of chap. 14, in which ee 4 
women are forbidden to speak in the church, 
conceivable in the same Epistle with chap. 11, in 
which prayer and prophecy is generally ranted 
to them, is not one that demands our attention 
here. 

In the inquiry into the essential elements of the - 
speaking with tongues, we must proceed from the _ 
fact that Paul everywhere distinguishes it from — 
prophecy. When he makes a general enumeration 
of the gifts of the Spirit, he names the one as well © 
as the other (1210-28), When he mentions only 
the two, he places them in contrast with each other 
(1418 208. 27#-)| A study of early Christian pro- 
phecy will therefore give us a better understanding 
of the speaking with tongues. 

Prophecy is described as edifying, comforting, 
consoling, as convicting, judging, making manifest 
the secrets of the heart, and, finally, as instructing 
(vv.3- 24 31); but contrary to expectation it never 
appears as a foretelling of the future. Yet it 
depends upon immediate Divine revelation, though 
the recipient need not at once give expression to 
what he has thus received’ (vv.2%), Criticism, 
moreover, is in no way excluded by its super- 


the onan of he Se prophet ey =") 
it is assumed, and in v.? expressly stated, that 
4 -ophecy, for which we should more properly use 
the name sermon, is universally intelligible. 


peaking with tongues. ‘He that speaks in a 
ngue speaks not unto men, but unto God: for no 
man understands,’ says the apostle (v. 2) sand: he 
a ‘illustrates this later by several comparisons ; ‘ Even 
things without life giving a voice, whether pipe or 
_ harp, if they give nota distinction in the sounds, how 
shall it be known what is piped or harped ?? (v.’). 
The simple Greek music was not yet sufficiently 
advanced to be able to produce definite impres- 
sions by means of the bare tone of certain in- 
struments. The Greek, just as the musically 
uneducated man of to-day, liked to hear familiar 
_ melodies, or at least those which would be easily 
understood ; for otherwise he did not comprehend 

_ the music. ‘For,’ continues Paul as proof, ‘if the 
_ trumpet, which sounds loud enough, give ari un- 
certain voice (that is, an indefinite signal), who 
shall prepare himself for war?’ (v.8). The mere 
sound of the trumpet with which we immediately 
- connect definite impressions, meant nothing to the 
Greek ; he wanted a definite signal. With this 
light we can now understand more fully the refer- 
ence we considered earlier: ‘If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, Iam 
become sounding brass or a clanging cymbal’ (13). 
The cymbal, at least, is likewise in modern music 
only a noise-instrument, which awakens no definite 
idea. Even of such little account, says Paul, is 
the very highest form of speaking with tongues, 
namely, that which is practised by the angels. 
Further, returning now to chap. 14, we find that 

he compares the gift with indistinct speaking: 
‘Unless ye utter by the tongue speech easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ?’ 
(v.°). The discussion here is not concerning 
speaking with tongues, for that, according to what 
has gone before, is adways indistinct. Paul, 
rather, likens the indistinct speaking with tongues 

to indistinct speaking in general—both are unin- 
telligible and useless. And, finally, for the last 
analogy: ‘There are, it may be, so many kinds 

of voices in the world. If, then, I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that speaks 

a barbarian, and he that speaks will be a barbarian 


Th every | 


=x Just this element, however, is lacking in the | 


~ 


unto me’ ae 
with tongues with speaking in foreign languages, 
consequently he regards the two as not the same, 
and this verifies the conclusions we have already 
reached as to the meaning of the expression. If, 
as a last resort, appeal is made to v.”!, where the 
apostle points out to those in the Corinthian 
Church, who spoke with tongues, a prophecy 
regarding the Assyrians, who spoke foreign lan- 
guages, it is to be said in reply that here, as else- 
where, Paul applies a directly Christian interpre- 
tation to the Old Testament, without in any way 
concerning himself as to the historical sense. 

Our investigations, then, so far have proved 
only that the speaking with tongues was unintelli- 
gible. 
inferences from the references we have discussed, 
and hold that the speaking with tongues consisted 


of inarticulate sounds, but in strict interpretation © 


that is not said. Neither can appeal be made to 
Ro 86 where the apostle speaks of ‘unutterable 
eroanings,’ for these are not designated as speech 
with tongues. Possibly this speaking assumed that 
form occasionally ; certainly it appeared in another 
form also. But in order to establish this fact, it is 
necessary to insert a short further statement. 
Paul repeatedly contrasts with one another the 
speaking with tongues and prophecy, and in the 
same way spiritual gifts and prophecy, or those 
who are spiritually endowed and prophets (1 Co 
14!: 87), It is evident from this that he under- 
stands under spiritual gifts chiefly the gift of 
tongues, and under spiritually endowed those who 
speak with tongues. According to this result, then, 
the beginning of the entire discussion (12%) must 
be interpreted. For this purpose it is all the 
same if one translates: ‘Concerning spiritual gifts,’ 
or better still, in view of what follows, ‘concerning 
those persons who are spiritually endowed, I would 
not have you ignorant.’ In any event, Paul refers 
to those who spoke with tongues when he says: 
‘Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man 
speaking in the Spirit of God says, Jesus is 
anathema; and no man can say, Jesus is Lord, 
but: in the Holy Spirit’ (v.*). Here at all events 
those who spoke with tongues uttered intelligible 
words, though of so curious a nature that we 
must necessarily later return once again to this 
reference. 

In the present connexion, appeal for proof of 
the result we have just reached might perhaps be 


Paul thus compares speaking 


Many, it is true, have desired to draw larger — 
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also made to the fact that the speaking with | 
tongues was often interpreted by others. 
is indicated by the mention of both the interpre- | 


tation and the speaking with tongues, in the 
enumeration of the spiritual gifts with which 
different persons were endowed (12®#.), and then 
by the corresponding questions: ‘Do all speak 
with tongues? 
particular, it is proved by the development towards 
the end of chap. 14. When in v.76 we read: 
‘When you come together, each one has a psalm, 
has a teaching, has a revelation, has a tongue, has 
an interpretation’ (to offer), a more exact render- 
ing would be this: ‘Each one has something 
different, the one this, the other that.’ But then 
further: ‘If any man speaks ina tongue, let it be 
by two, or at the most three, and that in turn ; and 
let one interpret : but if there be no interpreter, let 
him keep silence in the church’ (vv.2%). Here 
the interpreter cannot be one of those who speak 
in atongue. At least then he must interpret also 
what is spoken by the others, since none shall 
remain without interpretation. But if this were so, 
it would certainly have been stated. It is simpler, 
therefore, to distinguish ‘ the one’ from those who 
speak with tongues. Finally, why only one is to 
interpret, while the prophets may be criticized by 
‘the others’ generally, is easy to divine: probably 
otherwise different interpretations might easily 
have arisen. For it is to be remembered that 
speaking in a tongue was for the most part un- 
intelligible ; even if one understood particular 
words or sentences, their connexion at least must 


- have been obscure, if not, perhaps it was the case 


that even absolutely senseless combinations of 
sounds alternated with the intelligible words and 
sentences. 

But how, then, was an interpretation possible at 
all? Perhaps practice and familiarity with the 
matter enabled some to interpret simultaneously the 
speaker’s face expressions and gestures. Only thus 
could the congregation, as appears to be presup- 
posed, also respond with ‘Amen’ to a speech in a 
tongue which they understood only in places ; while, 
on the other hand, the uninitiated and unbelieving, 
unacquainted with these phenomena, must have 
designated them as madness (vy.!6- 23), 

But how did such a manner of speaking come 
into existence at all? It is sometimes thought 
that the Corinthians wished to speak a new 
language, because their mother tongue was not 


Do all interpret?’ (v.%), In 


| sufficient to express their feelings. B 
For this | 


TIMES. 


1 


But ignc 
the certainty of opposition from Paul to su 
desire, it is decisive against the theory that th 
who spoke with tongues were without clear c 
sciousness, and therefore could not have this aim 
in view. The apostle explicitly says (v.14): ‘If I 
pray in a tongue, my spirit prays, but my under- 
standing is unfruitful’ (or inactive). Those who 
spoke in a tongue were therefore in a state of ecstasy, 
and gave immediate expression to their feelings — 
in phrases which must have been in the main un-— 
intelligible to the others. 

From this fact the remarkable reference (228) 
considered above can also be explained. Here the 
entire distinction which Paul makes for the Cor- 
inthians is based on the assumption that some 
members of the Church really said, ‘Jesus is 
anathema,’ as others said, ‘Jesus is Lord.’ These 
outcries did not occur, however, during persecu- 
tion, because in reality we hear nothing of this, 
neither in learned discussions concerning the re- 
lation of the earthly Jesus to the heavenly Christ, 
for of such at this time we know even less; but 
they occurred in speaking with tongues, which is 
the only subject under discussion in this connex- 
ion. Those who spoke with tongues must have 
often uttered cries like this one, ‘Jesus is anathema,’ — 
without really wishing to curse Jesus, for in general 
Paul designates speaking in a tongue as prayer, — 
singing of praises, blessing, and giving of thanks 
(141%). These cries are, then, only to be explained { 
as unconscious utterances. 

We are therefore in a position to understand why 
the speakers could not on the whole, as we have — 
seen, interpret their own speeches. They had of © 
their condition only a general remembrance, by 
which nevertheless they could be strengthened in 
the faith (v.4). 

However, many must have remained in posses- 
sion of their senses in a larger measure, so that 
they could afterwards interpret their own speeches. 
That is manifestly assumed in the words further on : 
‘I would have you all speak with tongues, but 
rather that ye should prophesy: and greater is he 
that prophesies than he that speaks with tongues, 
except he interpret’ (v.°). In a still later reference 
Paul even desires that everyone who speaks in a 
tongue pray that he may also interpret (v.!*). 

Our investigation yields, therefore, the following 
conclusions: ‘The speaking with tongues occurred 
in ecstasy, and was in-general unintelligible. There 


ther times he ee so oe ex ani af his 
ses that he gave to his feelings an expression 
ctly contrary to their content. If, in addition 
his, we may suppose that with these uncon- 
nected words and sentences, meaningless sound- 
‘combinations alternated, then some additional light 
will be thrown upon the apostle’s expression, ‘ Kinds 
of tongues’ (121°), 
_. But why does he speak at all of ‘tongues’? This 
- question could have been correctly answered long 
ago, if it had not been asked almost universally too 
soon. Just as in numerous other questions, so also 
here, it has been customary first to examine the 
meaning of the words used in the expression, and 
after that to explain the description of the matter 
itself. Had the process rather: been reversed, 
- most of the interpretations of the expression under 
consideration would at the very beginning have 
proved themselves impossible. 
_ That this is true of the-explanation, ‘to speak 
_ in foreign languages,’ we have already seen. It 
holds good also for the translation, ‘to speak in a 
new language,’ to prove which it is not even 
legitimate to cite Is- 50%, Lk 2115, or: Rev 13, 
since in all these references the tongue or the 
mouth which is given to the prophet, the apostle, 
or the beast, is more exactly described. As little 
ought one to translate, ‘speak with the tongue,’ 
as if by ‘tongue’ the human organ were to be 
understood. For thus, then, the characteristic 
fact that it is a special speaking with the tongue 
would not be expressed. Or, would a speaking 
which was effected dy the Spirit have been 
designated simply as a speaking wth the tongue? 
Then at least (as in the reference of another 
nature (14!), which has been considered above), 
the article (with ¢4e tongue) would have been 
_used, and with reference to a single person, the 
plural (in tongwes) would not have been used as it 
is in the case in 14°18, And, finally, what sense 
would there be in saying, ‘the one has a tongue’ 
(v.26), if this expression is to be understood as 
referring to the tongue as a human organ? Much 
more accordant with these quotations is the 
explanation of ‘tongues’ as archaic expressions 
or unintelligible sayings. For in this latter 
sense was the Greek word used, not only in 
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| educated, but also in uneducated circles. But, 


fact worshipped in Attica and Achaia. 


nevertheless, even this explanation is insufficient. 
If Paul, without comment, called that ecstatic 


‘| speech a speaking with tongues, the expression | : 
must have been already in use just for such 


phenomena, and, therefore, the thing itself must 


| have been known earlier. 
In fact, at the beginning of his entire discussion, 


the apostle himself contrasts the speaking with 
tongues with similar phenomena in heathen 
environment: ‘Ye know that when ye were 
Gentiles ye were led away unto those dumb idols 


(by the demons, since they stood behind the idols), — 


howsoever ye might be led (that is, involuntarily)’ 
-—but now ye should be able so far to control 
yourselves as not to cry in ecstasy, ‘Jesus is 
anathema’ (12), We do not know, indeed, what 


form of heathen ecstasy Paul had especially in y 
mind. Perhaps it was the madness of the priests 


of Cybele and Bacchus, who were as a matter of 
It is even 
possible that Paul’s comparison of speaking in 
tongues with sounding brass and a clanging 
cymbal (13!) was derived from the use of these 
instruments in the worship just mentioned. If 
finally a step further may be taken, it is con- 
ceivable that the Christian speaking with tongues 
had sometimes taken the form of wild and 
disorderly howling, such as was uttered by the 
Corybantes in their processions—but this is in no 
way certain. 

Still less may we suppose that the speaking 
with tongues was similar in kind to certain 
Gnostic prayers published lately, for the enigma- 
tical words of which these prayers largely con- 
sist are names of gods whose existence was first 
supposed in Egypt. ‘About the middle of the 
nineteenth dynasty the discovery was made 
there that the most efficacious names of gods 
consisted in absolutely senseless combinations of 
letters. In books of conjuring, as well as in 
books of the dead, and in scientific works, the 
most abundant use of this acquisition has since 
been made, until far down into Christian times.’ 
But the speaking with tongues of the early 
Christians was, as we have seen, nothing artificial, 
but something throughout natural. 

For this reason, both now and formerly, com- 
parisons have been made with similar phenomena 
of religious excitement in recent times. Thus 
the speech of the Camisards at the end of the 
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seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries consisted very often of inarticulate 


sounds or newly created words, which, however, 


_were supposed to belong to unknown languages, 


or were explained artificially from foreign sources. 
A member of the sect himself described his state 
in the following manner: ‘I always felt in this 
state an extraordinary elevation to God, before 
whom I therefore swear that I have neither been 
dazzled nor misled by any man, nor induced 
through worldly considerations to utter throughout 
any other words than those formed by the Spirit 
or the angel of God himself, who at this time 
made use of my organs of speech. ‘To Him alone 
{ surrender during my ecstasy the guidance of 
my tongue, while I strive only to turn myself 
towards God and to take note of the words which 
my mouth utters. I know that then a higher and 
another Power speaks through me. I do not 
think over it afterwards, nor do I know before- 
hand what I shall speak. My words come to me 
as the speech of another, but they leave a deep 
impression in my memory.’ 

Quite similar was the fanatical movement which 
arose among the Jansenists of France in 1731, 
and expressed itself among other ways also in the 
unintelligible speaking of those who were affected 
by it. They believed, just as the Camisards did, 
that their organs of speech were controlled by 
another power, so that they were not conscious of 
their words until they heard themselves utter 
them. At times they retained their full con- 
sciousness, and after the ecstasies were over, 


_ remembered exactly all they had done and spoken, 


so that they could correct and complete their 
speeches which were written down by the hearers. 
However, after the paroxysms were over, in most 
cases they were in absolute ignorance, or had only 
very incomplete knowledge of what they had 
spoken. They also often made use of entirely 
senseless sound-combinations, which were regarded 
as words from foreign languages. 

This latter form of ecstasy appeared again in 
this century in the ‘forties,’ in the so-called 
‘ sermon-stckness’ in Sweden. Inarticulate sounds 
alternated with the unconscious singing of 
hymns, and the preaching of sermons for 
repentance. A recollection of what had been 
said scarcely ever remained. 
also exact analogies to that cry of the Corinthians, 
‘Jesus is anathema’; for in many of those who 


There we find | 


- Corinthian 


were . attacked, the sermon-sickness expresses d 
self at first in horrible oaths. — 

Least of all should I like to compare | 
speaking with tongues with t 
phenomenon with which many are accusto: 
directly to compare it, viz. the speaking with 
tongues among the Irvingites, for this phenomenon — 
was from the very beginning artificial. Prayer 
was offered that God might again give to the new 
apostolic Church the gifts of the old. Among> 
these was included the gift of tongues, by which — 
was naturally understood speaking in foreign 
languages. One day a young girl really did begin © 
to speak in a foreign language, which she herself 
did not recognize. Her words were written down 
and sent to every available linguist, Dr. Pusey 
among others, with the inquiry if it were perhaps — 
Hebrew. Asa matter of course, no one knew the 
unknown language ; they were only senseless com- — 
binations of sound, at first voluntarily, and then 
involuntarily produced. Later, the speech of 
others who believed that they had received the 
same gift, was found to contain as a matter of 
fact single words from foreign languages which 
they understood. Afterwards also the remainder 
was in the most artificial manner explained, as 
being English, Latin, Italian, or French. 

That in Corinth, likewise, the inarticulate out- 
cries of those who spoke with tongues (if such 
occurred at all) were explained in this manner, is 
scarcely probable. The opinion has indeed been 
advanced’ that ‘Abba’ was at first heard in 
a speech with tongues, and on this account later 
came into usé, but it is just as easy to believe 
that it was directly borrowed from the Jews. Still 
less may we regard ‘ Maranatha’ as the artificial 
explanation of a senseless combination of sounds. 
The Aramaic prayer-cry, ‘Our Lord, come!’ 
appears, on the contrary, to have been used as a 
sign of recognition, which, however, people 
soon ceased to be able to understand. It is 
possible that this or similar expressions from _— 
foreign languages occurred in speaking with 
tongues, but they certainly did not arise from a 
love for their foreign origin. For the Corinthian 
speaking with tongues was not, I repeat, any- 
thing artificial, but something thoroughly natural, 
and for this reason the Epistle which describes it 
must without doubt belong to the earliest time. 

Just in the same manner now we must conceive 
of the miracle at Pentecost, and the speaking with 


first pvlner of ees would never have come 


d sentences: Noma dhieic eae at om 
re masters of their excitement to such an extent, 


ick as much as possible the ecstatic element 
jin the gift of tongues in Corinth. He had a diffi- 
cult position in dealing with the phenomenon. On 


he could see in it the direct proof of the efficacy 
of his preaching to the Corinthians. Moreover, 
according to 1 Co 13}, he attributed the gift of 
tongues to the angels also—why, then, should 
he not rejoice when men performed like deeds? 
And therefore he forbade anyone to stop 
speaking with tongues (14%9), as for the same 

purpose he had written to the Thessalonians : 
Quench not the Spirit’ (1 Th 51%). But even this 
very expression of his sounds rather unemphatic, 
and much more so do others. At the close of the 
twelfth chapter of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, when he enumerates the different gifts 
which God has given to the Church, the preced- 
ing context would lead one to expect that he 
would continue somewhat in this manner: ‘So 
each one with the gift he has received may serve 
the whole Church.’ But instead of this we read, 
‘Desire earnestly the greater gifts,’ and among 
these, according to what follows, speaking with 
tongues at all events is not included. And even 
the greater gifts of grace are not the greatest. 
While he dictates these words, it occurs to the 
apostle that love is nobler than the gifts of which 
he had been writing. So he stops a moment as 
though meditating, and then continues trium- 
phantly: ‘And a still more excellent way show I 
unto you.’ Thus follows in chap. 13 the Psalm 
about love, beginning with the words cited already 
several times: ‘If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.’ 
Even in its highest form, then, speaking with 
tongues is worthless if love is not added. There- 
fore, returning to his proper theme in the begin- 
ning of chap. 14, he says: ‘Follow after love, 
yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts (such as speak- 
ing with tongues), but rather that you may pro- 


ve 


1. The ideriuls sateen inne which | below prophecy. Moreover, farther on Paul says 


of himself: ‘In the church I had rather speak 
“five words with my understanding, that I might | 


In the same way also Paul sought to — 


the one hand he had to thank God for it, because | 


phesy.’ Speaking with tongues is thus placed : 


a. 


instruct others also, than ten thousand words in a 
tongue’ (v.!%), And, again, in v.2° he says: ‘Let _ 
all things be done unto edifying’ (comp. 127), the 
context showing that he has the edification of 
others in mind. According, then, to this prin- 
ciple, Paul must have rated very low that speaking 
with tongues which did not serve this purpose. 
In fact, he seeks (vv.2!") to prove from the pre- 
viously quoted reference in Isaiah, that speaking 
with tongues was intended as a sign to the unde- 
lieving, since they would be sure to regard it as“ 
madness, and so would not be converted. He 
exhorts the Corinthians, on the other hand, to be 
not children in mind, but of full age (v.%); in 
other words, they were especially proud of their 
ability to speak with tongues, but still Paul desig- 
nates it as childish. Paul’s attitude, therefore, 
authorizes for us the maintenance of the conclusion 
we have already reached. Speaking with tongues 
was a child’s complaint, but such a form of illness 
as could be exceedingly dangerous to Christianity. 
Among the Camisards, the Jansenist convulsion- 
ists, the ‘sermon-sick,’ or even among the Irving- 
ites, we have just an example of what the young 
Christianity might have become if Paul had not 
taken steps to prevent its degeneration into this 
form. If on this account the early Christian 
Church may seem to many less great, Paul appears 
to us so much the greater. 

It is true, it might be said, that that high-grade 
excitement was naturally temporary, and that 
along with it speaking with tongues must also 
have spontaneously disappeared. But that is just 
what is very questionable. Possibly the attempt 
would have been made to use artificial means for 
its sustenance, but then the phenomenon would 
really have become what in Goethe’s opinion it 
was from the very first. To quote him: ‘They 
shut themselves up in themselves, stopped the 
clear flow of the living teaching, in order to raise 
the water to its first height, then brooded with 
their own spirit over the darkness and moved 
upon the deep. In vain! This artificially pro- 
duced power could bring forth nothing but dark 
presentiments. They stammered them out, no 
one understood them, and so they wasted the 
best time of the meeting.’ ‘That this was oz the 


case must therefore have been due to another 
cause, and that was, in fact, the opposition of St. 


Paul. 


Nowhere in Paul’s taker Epistles do we find any 
mention of speaking with tongues; and the same 
is the case in the post-Pauline writings. We read, 
it is true, once more in Eph 538, ‘Be not drunken 
with wine, but be filled with the Spirit,’ but this 
has reference more particularly to the prophets. 
After a short time the nature of speaking with 
tongues was so little remembered, that though it 
was indeed not confounded with speaking in 
foreign languages, yet both could be associated as 
if they were similar in kind. Thus arose that 
conception of the miracle at Pentecost which now 
lies before us in Ac 2, and which has really a 
deep and true meaning. Will it not be true, 
indeed, in the future, that all peoples—those also 
of whom nothing was known at that time—will 
hear in their own language the proclamation of 
the mighty works of God? The author of the 
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some other, had also no definite conception 
speaking with tongues, and, as we have © 
Irenzeus had just as little. Tertullian, on 
other hand, knew of the phenomenon in its m 
tanistic form, which we can now say resemb 
that of the early Christians. It was, perhaps, 
even superior to the latter, in that the montanistic 


oracles, although spoken in ecstasy, and in parts” 


needing explanation, yet as far as the individual 


words were concerned, appear to have been intel- 


ligible. That could not always have been the case 
with the speaking with tongues. Nevertheless, the 
Church has rejected this reaction, and rightly, 
for this rejection is but the application of Paul’s: 
axiom: ‘God is not a God of confusion, but of 
peace’ (1 Co 14%). 


In conclusion, if our preachers should wish to- 


speak again with tongues in the old way, not only 
the uninitiated and unbelieving, but also the best 
Christians would certainly say, ‘Ye are mad.’ 


By A. H. Saycr, LL.D., PRorEssor or ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


In the Sunday School Times for 31st December 
1898, Professor Hommel has an interesting article 

n ‘The Story of Cain and Abel,’ in which he 
points out that, while Abel represents the Semitic 
nomad shepherds, Cain stands for the cultured popu- 
lation of the Sumerian cities of ancient Babylonia. 
Cain is, in fact, ‘the smith,’ and, as I pointed out 
many years ago, the Cainites, or Kenites, were the 
tribe, or caste, of wandering smiths, among whom 
the secrets of the craft were handed down from 
father to son. The Assyrian equivalent of Cain 
is Ummanu. 

The tinkers are still a wandering caste in the 
East, as they were in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. This will explain how it is that though 
Cain represents the settled Sumerian people of 
Babylonia, he can yet be described as a ‘fugitive 
and a vagabond.’ Can the ‘mark’ that was set 
upon him be a tattoo-mark peculiar to the caste? 

Seth, who took the place of Abel, is a duplicate 
of the latter. 
monuments, the Sa¢7w of the Egyptian i Inscriptions, 
that is to say, the Semitic nomads of the deserts 


He is the Sutz of the cuneiform’ 


between Egypt and Babylonia, and of the plateau | 


of Mesopotamia. 
period when the ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians had not yet separated from one another, 
and when the wheat of. Babylonia was being intro- 


duced into the valley of the Nile. 


The name must go back to the — 


I believe that the Egyptian god Set—or rather, 


Sutu, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets show the name 
should be read—is merely the ‘Sutu’ god. At all 
events, Set was the god of the desert in which the 
Semitic nomads lived, and the name of the god- 
dess, Satit, at the First Cataract is written in the 
same way as that of the Satiu, while her consort, 
’Anuqit, is the feminine of the Canaanite god Anak. 
That the Sutu worshipped an eponymous deity we 
know from Nu 241’, where they are éalled ‘the 
children of Sheth,’ (just as the Ammonites are called 
the children of Ammi), and the Assyrian king Samas- 
See (or Samas-Rimmon) invokes ‘the god Sutu- 

, ‘Sutu the king’ (W.A.Z, i. 29, 18.), who is 
ee with the god Nabu-rabe, ‘Nebo the great,’ 
in a text published by Dr. Scheil (Z.A. viii. p. 206). 
The form ‘ Nabu-rabe,’ it may be added, belongs to 
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other. The first two Babylonian kings, Aloros and 
son Alaparos, came from Babylon ; their six suc- 
ssors from ‘ Pantibibla’; while the two last kings, 
Opartes (Ubara-Tutu), ie his son Xisuthros, the 
Chaldean Noah, were from ‘ Larankha,’ the Surip- 
Peat of the cuneiform texts. Similarly, in the Book 
of Genesis the third and fourth patriarchs are 
merely a ‘dialectic variation of first and second ; 
‘in other words, Adam and Cain, for whom Seth is 
‘substituted in the Sethite genealogy, belong to the 
list as it was handed down by one tribe, Enos and 
-Cainan to the list as it was handed down by an- 
other tribe. Adam and Cain (or Seth) thus stand 
just as much outside the biblical list as Aloros and 
_Alaparos do outside the Babylonian one. The 
~ latter were foisted into the Babylonian list at the 
time when under the dynasty of Khammurabi 
Babylon first became the capital of Chaldea, and 
began to claim that the right of sovereignty 
belonged to it from the first. 
This, however, was far from being the case. 
_ Babylon was one of the younger cities of Babylonia, 
and was a colony of Eridu, the seaport on the 
- Persian Gulf, through which the elements of 
culture first penetrated into the country. The 
_ fact was acknowledged even by those who made 
Aloros of Babylon the first antediluvian king. 
Berossos tells us that it was from the waters of 
the Persian Gulf, and not from the Euphrates at 
Babylon, that Oannes arose each morning, bring- 
ing with him a knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and consequently it must have been at Eridu and 
not at Babylon that Babylonian civilization first 
established itself. 

Beings similar to Oannes ascended out of the 
gulf during the reigns of the six successors of 
Alaparos. Hence we may infer that the ‘ Panti- 
bibla’ of Berossos must be the Eridu’ of the 
inscriptions, however difficult it may be to explain 
the name. Perhaps it is intended to signify ‘the 
town of books.’ At anyrate, while the first two 
antediluvian kings owe their existence to the vanity 
of the natives of Babylon, and the last two are 
derived from the legends of Surippak, the inter- 
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thr og groups, which exactly correspond with one an- | 


vening six represent the antediluvian history 


traditions of Eridu. 
_ Now between the six antediluvian kings wie 
belong to the traditions of Eridu and the corre- 


sponding biblical patriarchs there is a close re- 


lationship in names.— 


The following table will 
make this clear :— ; 


BABYLONIA, _ GENESIS. > 
. Amelon (Amilum, ‘man’) 3. Enos, ‘man.’ 
. Ammenon (Umisnam, . Cainan, ‘smith.’ 


* smith’) 


3 3 
4 4 
5: ete (for Megalalos). 5. Mahalaleel or Mekhuyael 
6 6 


(Gn 4%) 


. Dadnos, ‘the shepherd’ of 6. Jared or Irad. 


Eridu (7éum Eridt). 

7. Euedor-ankhos. 7. Enoch. 

8. Amempsinos (Amil-Sin, 8. Methuselakh or Methusael 
‘the man of the moon- (Mutu-sa-ili, ‘the man 
god’). of the god a, 

In the list of the Cainites (Gn 418) Enoch and 
Mekhuyael (Mahalaleel) are transposed, but this 
is because Cain is stated to have built the city of 
Enoch, and it was therefore natural to suppose 
that Enoch was his son. The name, which is 
variously written Jared and Irad, seems certainly 
to be Eridf, ‘the native of Eridu.’ As for the 
eighth patriarch, the fact that his name is purely 
Babylonian (Mutu-sa-ili) and not West Semitic, is 
very remarkable. The form Methuselakh may be 
due to a confusion between Mutu-sa-ili and Mutu- 
sa-irkhu, ‘the man of the moon-god’ (cf. the 
name of the king of Hamath, Irkhulena, ‘the 
moon-god is our god’). 

With the eighth patriarch the list of Eridu 
closes, and the correspondence between the gene- 
alogies of the Sethites and Cainites on the one 
hand, and the biblical patriarchs and the Baby- 
lonian kings on the other, comes to an end. 
Lamech, whatever the name may mean, bears no 
relationship to Ubara-Tutu, ‘the minister of the 
god Tutu,’ whom the traditions of Surippak made 
the father of the Chaldean Noah, ascribing to the 
latter the translation to heaven, which in the Book 
of Genesis (and probably also in the traditions of 
Eridu) was ascribed to Enoch. 


The name of Noah, however, must go back to — 


the age of Khammurabi, when, as we now learn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, names of West 
Semitic origin terminated in the mimmation. In 
Gn 5% it is derived from OM), ‘to comfort,’ im- 
plying that it terminated in -, and was accord- 
ingly pronounced Nukhum. A. H. SAyce. 


Dahabia ‘Istar, Assuan. 


b aeeue as it was conceived in the ancient 
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The Great Cert Commentary. ees 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 2s 


GENESIS xiii, 10-12. 


‘ And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the Plain 
of Jordan, that it was well watered every where, before 
the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, like the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou 


- goest unto Zoar. So Lot chose him all the Plain of 


Jordan; and Lot journeyed east: and they separated 
themselves the one from the other. Abram dwelled 
in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the cities of 
the Plain, and moved his tent as far as Sodom’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


‘The Plain of Jordan.’—This word, Czccar, literally 
means the cirvcuzf, or, as it is translated in Mt 3°, 
“the region round about Jordan,’ and, according to Col. 
Conder (Zent Work, ii. p. 14), is the proper name of the 
Jordan valley, and especially of the plain of Jericho. It is 
now called the Ghor, or depression, and is one of the most 
remarkable districts in the world, being a deep crack or 
fissure, with chalk rocks upon the western and sandstone on 
the eastern side, over which lies limestone, geologically of 
the age of our greensand formation. It is thus what is 
technically called by miners a fault, the formations on the 
two sides having been displaced by some tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature. Most of the valley lies below the level 
of the Mediterranean, the Sea of Galilee being, by Col. 
Conder’s observations, about 682 feet below it, and the 
Dead Sea no less than 1292 feet. As the watershed to the 
south rises to a level of 200 feet above the Mediterranean, 
all egress for the waters is thereby cut off, and there are 
numerous proofs that at some distant period the whole 
valley, about 150 miles in length, was a succession of large 
lakes. But even in Abram’s days the Jordan poured down 
a far larger volume of water than at present; for by the 
loss of its forests the climate of Palestine has become much 
more dry than of old, and regions once fertile are now 
barren. And as the supply of water has become less than 
that lost by evaporation, the Dead Sea has gradually receded, 
and left around it arid wastes covered over with incrustations 
of salt. —PAYNE SMITH. 

‘Like the land of Egypt.’—The irrigation of Egypt was 
effected by a most laborious process, and often by the ap- 
plication of machines trod with the foot. But if the soil 
has thus been carefully watered, it assumes in a short time 
the rich aspect of a garden, and generally rewards the 
husbandman with the most abundant harvest.—KAtLiscu, 

‘As thou goest unto Zoar.’—Jz the direction of Soar, 
on the south-east shore of the Dead Sea. ‘This determines 
the southern extremity of the region so resplendent in the 
beauty and wealth of its plant life, and therefore belongs to 
the whole sentence and not to the land of Egypt alone.— 
DILLMANN. 

‘Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan.’—Strictly so 


called ; in its larger sense Canaan included the circle of they 
Tieden. —WHITELAW. 

‘Lot dwelled in the cities of the Plain.’—Not as 7a 
within their walls, but in their neighbourhood, and evidently : 
with a longing ‘towards Sodom,’ where in chap. 19 we find 
him sitting in the gate as a citizen, and with his tent changed 
toa house. While, then, Abram continued to lead a hardy 
life on the bracing hills, Lot sighed for the less self- denying! 
habits of the city; and probably, when he had descended 
into the Ghor, the enervating climate, which so developed 
the sensual vices of the people as to make them ‘sinners 
before Jehovah,’ disposed Lot also to quit his tent, and 
yield himself to a luxurious and easy manner of living.— 
PAYNE SMITH. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


if 
A Worldly Choice and its Consequences. 
By the Rev. John Ker, D.D. 


Tuat Lot was a good man in the ground of his 
character there is no reason to doubt. But good 
men have their besetting sins. Lot’s was worldli-- 
ness, andit cost him dear. Consider some features 
of Lot’s choice. 

1. Worldly advantage was the chief element in 
it. Asceticism is no feature of the Bible, but to 
make outward advantage the main object in choos- 
ing our path in life is not the guidance of God’s 
Word. Wealth is not the one thing needful. The 
acquisition of money is one of the first things men — 
think of in choosing a profession, but a man cannot 
with impunity disregard his natural capacities and 
his duty in order to be rich. Lot clung to Sodom 
till he had to be driven forth by God’s destroying 
angel. 

2. It showed want of generosity. Lot took — 
advantage of Abraham’s offer to take the richest — 
side, possibly congratulating himself on his own — 
shrewdness. ‘Too many so-called Christians snatch — 
at every favour and take advantage of men of 
generous nature. ‘They are the most unsatisfac- 
tory of all friends, paining. us constantly by their _ 
selfishness, and failing us in the hour of need. 

3. It showed disregard of religious privileges. 
He knew the wickedness of Sodom, and if his 
religion had been bright and warm, he would not — 


ore ly profit i is not ikey to Bike Meacae mission- 
ary, and when Lot left Sodom he had not made a 
= ngle convert. ; 

| The Consequences of Lot's Choice— 


gaining it. A man may do so and succeed, 
if he isa child of God and in danger of losing 
soul from worldly temptations, his salvation 
may lie in failure, and that failure may arise from 
ae compromise he is attempting. Twice Lot 
lost all his possessions, and as he would not leave 
- Sodom of his own free will, God drove him out. 
God will bam away the cherished sins of His 
people by the fire of trial. 

2. As he failed in generosity to Abraham, he 
was repeatedly brought under obligations to him. 
Ina few years he owed all he had—family, pro- 

perty, liberty—to Abraham. Again, when Sodom 
_ was destroyed, he was rescued at Abraham’s inter- 
cession. ‘The: friend with whom he had dealt so 
- ungenerously fought with men and wrestled with 

_ God for him, and in both Comets, like a prince, 

he prevailed. 

3. His disregard of spiritual privileges brought 
him sin and shame. His own character and that 
of his family suffered from evil associations. His 
life is a warning against worldliness, the most in- 
sinuating of sins. One great reason why Chris- 
tianity makes so little progress is that those who 
profess to regard religion as all-important, sub- 
ordinate it to worldly advantage in considering 
education, friendships, and alliances. Both worlds 
frequently slip from the grasp in the attempt to 
gain the false glitter of the present. 


QT 


EE 
Lot’s Choice. 
By the late Archbishop Trench, D.D. 


Wuen Abraham began his pilgrimage to the 
land of promise he took Lot as his companion. 
It was a great honour and privilege for Lot, as it 
always is for us to live in close familiarity with one 
nobler than ourselves. What use did Lot make 
of this opportunity ? 

The first occasion for a display of Lot’s char- 
acter was that of the strife between the herdsmen. 


Abraham gives Lot his choice of the land, 


1. As he aimed at worldly advantage, he filled | 


I Sa must. cate to find room for their cai 


without reluctance he chooses the best he can see. 
It was a selfish choice. = 


There were other blemishes in the choice. "He ‘ 


pitched his tent owards Sodom. For the sake of of 


gain he planted himself and his family among a 


people sunk in sin. But in his haste to be rich 


the riches escape him. He is carried away with - 


all that he has along with the people of Sodom, 
and is only rescued by Abraham. 

Still this is not enough. . He persists in his 
choice and establishes himself again in Sodom, 
where all seems prosperous once more, though the 
cup of its iniquity is full. There are righteous 
men whose presence is a restraint on the wicked, 
but Lot is not one of these. He has no influence 
with the people. When he warns them of danger 
he seems to his sons-in-law to mock, and even 
his wife does not believe him. He himself can 
scarcely be torn away from the material things to 
which his soul clings. He escapes with his life 
only. All is gone which he got by preferring him- 
self to Abraham, and by taking up his abode with 
the wicked. With the brandof dishonour on his 
brow he disappears from sacred story. 

We see in his life the faithfulness of God, which 
will not leave us in our sins to the saddest of 
dooms—the unpunished prosperity of the wicked. 
But God’s chastisement does not always accomplish 
its work. If Lot were saved, it was as by fire. 
Would we wish to be saved like this, with graces 
stunted as his, no service done for others, no glory 
to God, cast naked and shivering like shipwrecked 
mariners on the shores of everlasting life? Let us 
choose the better part in another sense than Lot’s, 
and turn our backs betimes on the doomed and 
guilty city of this world. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE story of Lot may be described as an epitome of life. 
Just as evolution asserts that in the structure of man every 
type of created life is represented, so it may be said that 
every man epitomizes in himself all the moral forces that 
make the tragedy or the triumph of life. The passing of 
thousands of years makes absolutely no difference to. the 
problem: the story of Lot is as human, as real, as vital, as 
though it happened yesterday, and, indeed, there is no day 
when it is not being reacted in human lives. Lot was 
offered a choice in life, and he chose wrongly—with what a 
harvest of disastrous consequences we all know, To us also 


| . . 
' come solemn hours of choice, when a destiny depends upon 


. db ieee is 


+ 52). ee 


_ the decision of an instant. 
~ than a principle ; we also are under the constant temptation 


. BS guide our course by the lower rather than the higher 
7 It is only in such terrible hours of | 


dictates of our nature. 
choice that the true bias of our nature is apt to reveal itself, 
just as no one suspects the bias in the ball until it is set 
rolling. And the bias does not count for much when the 
ball begins to move ; it is not until the distance grows that 
we perceive what the goal will be.—W. J. Dawson. 


HIGH up amid the mountain ranges of the Black Forest, 
in Germany, you may see a number of tiny streams trickling 
down over the rough rocks and through the dark woods ; 
small at first—so small that the broken branch of a tree or 
small fragment of stone; fallen from the overhanging crag, 
may divert it to the right hand or the left. It seems a little 
matter indeed which course the stream follows, as it sings 
its happy way down the mountain side, rippling and spark- 
ling in the summer sunshine; but just that turn decides 
whether it is to flow with the streams below which unite to 
form the Danube, or with those which make the Rhine— 
whether, in fact, it is to pass on and on through the warmer 
climes to a southern sea, or to empty itself at last into the 
cold waters of the north.—J. T. SHORE. 


PERHAPS I speak to some who are just about to choose 
for themselves a business or profession. Take care lest you 
fall into the same pit as Lot. Before you turn your face 
to Sodom and Gomorrah—to the promising situation in 
London or Glasgow—learn about something more than the 
well-watered plain. There may be a good wage and better 
prospects, but if they are only to be had at the price Lot 
paid for them, you had better break stones on the roadside. 
There are professions in life in themselves honourable 
enough, yet for some so beset with dangers, that they will 
do well to think not twice only, but twenty times before 
they embark in them.—G. JAcKson. 


THE conclusion of our first inquiry into the 
value and the source of the records of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus may be summed up in Weiss’ words : 
‘This account must have stood in the apostolic 
source. If we are not to regard such an account 
as a myth, or a pure fiction, we can trace it back 
only to a communication made by Jesus Himself, 
seeing that it treats of events that befell Him in 
the loneliness of the desert’ (Life of Christ, i. 
339). How are we to interpret this communica- 
tion? must we take the narratives suey or may 
we understand them symbolically ? (1) In the 


Lot obeyed an inclination rather — : 


| which goes by the name of the ‘Ochre Spring.’ 


| boy, ‘Nivard, you are now owner of all our property.’ 


The Temptation of Christ, 


By THE Rey. ALFRED E. Garvig, B.A., B.D., MonrTROSE. 


II. 


ir ected will never BES that yc 
| single journey from Bethel to Sodom. He w 
c first only to look upon the well-watered plain, the 

it, then to go down into it, and he will be quite sat 
_ the present if you only pitch your tent. nagar Sodom.— 


iN ICHOLSON. wes ; 2) 


On the moors of Yorkshire there is a stream of wat 
It rises 
high up in the hills, and runs on bright and sparkling for a 
short distance, when it suddenly becomes a dark and muddy 
yellow. What is the reason of this? It has been: ‘passing roa 
through a bed of ochre, and so it. flows on for miles, useless 
and unpleasant. The world is full of such beds of ochre. 
Enter not in the path of the wicked, and go not in the way 
of evil men.—Church of England Teachers’ anaes 


Sr. BERNARD, the son of a Knight of pli. ete 
devoted himself to a monastic life, persuaded four brothers, 
of whom the two elder were, like their father, stout fighting 
men, to follow his example. Only the youngest remained 
for a secular life, and he was but a child. As they were 
finally leaving the paternal castle, one of them said to the — 


‘What?’ replied the boy, ‘you have heaven and I the 
earth; that is no fair division.’ 
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first place, let it be noted that the purpose of — 
Jesus in reporting this personal experience to His . 
disciples must have been didactic. We do not find — 
in the Gospels a trace of the conceit and vanity 
in Jesus, which leads some men, otherwise great, 
to make known to the world all they think, feel, 
do. Whatever He told others about Himself was 
for their enlightenment. The disciples were beset 
by certain moral dangers; they were prone to in- 
dulge some false hopes; they were sometimes 
doubtful about the wisdom and the rightness of the 
plan of work adopted and followed by Jesus. It — 
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ited to them, that they should be led to 


ught to understand and sympathize with their 
ster’s method and purpose of action. How 
uuld this be done most quickly and surely? By 


€ not new to Jesus, had been already pressed 
His acceptance, and had been rejected as sin- 
ful temptations. But that the lesson might be 
; taught them it was not at all needful that the facts 
_ should be stated with prosaic literalness. It is not 
_ at all unlikely that had Jesus presented the tempta- 
_ tions to which He had been exposed, in the dis- 
 guised, subtle, and plausible forms in which He 
Himself had experienced them, the less sensitive 
_ consciences and duller moral intuition of His 
_ disciples would not have recognized therein any 
_ temptation. It was needful for Jesus to bring the 

temptations down from the high moral level, in 
_ which His inner life moved, down to the low moral 
_ level, in which He still found His disciples. The 
necessity of such a translation of His personal 
_ experience into modes of thought and feeling and 
desire, intelligible to, and real for, His disciples 
being admitted, the question remains, How could 
this best be done ? 

(1) Jesus in teaching the multitudes, and even 
His disciples, found it needful to use figurative 
language. Not only in His deeds, but’in His words 
also, was ‘truth embodied in a tale that it might 
enter in at lowly doors.’ His parables lodged in 
the memory, quickened the understanding, and 
cast a spell over the feelings of His hearers. The 
most powerful as well as the most charming mode 
of utterance is the poetical. Jesus was a poet as 
well as a thinker. It was natural, and not only 
convenient for Him to speak in symbols. There 
can be no doubt that in didactic utterances, that 
which is most effective in producing the impression 
required is always preferable and justifiable. If 
Jesus had intended to give His disciples materials 
for a biography, assuredly it would have been 
right for Him to report the temptations literally. 
But any such aim was far from His thoughts. He 
wanted to teach a lesson, and He was right in 
choosing the mode of utterance that was sure to 
prove most effective. Reverence for, and loyalty 
to, Jesus do not require us to accept the narratives 
of the temptation literally. 

(2) But, in the next place, it is to be noted that 


ee 


needful that these dangers should be clearly 


indon these hopes, and that they should be. 


ing them know that their wishes, hopes, plans, — 


tions, difficult to admit even for those who most 
heartily believe in the possibility of miracles. 
Some may find it easy to believe that the devil 
(the question of,the personality of the evil principle 
need not here be raised) can take to himself a 
bodily form when and where he will; but such an 
assumption will seem incredible to those who think 
that a credulous superstition is a more real and 
present danger to Christian faith than a sceptical 
rationalism. Again, it is incredible that the devil 
could miraculously remove Jesus from the wilder- 
ness, first to the pinnacle of the temple, then to_ 
the top of a high mountain; that omnipotence 
belongs to God alone is surely a fundamental 
principle of ethical monotheism. Still less credible 
is the assumption that God put forth His power to 
set Jesus on the pinnacle of the temple, and then 
on the top of the mountain, and so afforded the 
tempter his opportunity, for God is not the servant 
of the devil. Again, where is the mountain from 
which all the world can be seen in a moment of 
time? Miracles making void the limitations of 
time and space are not possible for the devil. If 
we cannot take these details literally, the safe 
course is to recognize that the whole narrative is 
symbolical, for the attempt to combine historical 
with figurative elements can only lead to confusion, 
to arbitrary selection, and artificial explanation. 
(3) Thirdly, an objection against regarding the 
narrative as symbolic needs to be met. It is often 
assumed that the reality of the temptation depends 
on the literalness of the narratives. So far is this 


from being the case that the literal interpretation 


of the narrative makes the temptation a theatrical 
display instead of a genuine moral experience. A 
personal devil present in visible form has not the 
seductive power which a mental suggestion which 
is not at once recognized as satanic has. Turning 
stones into bread, casting oneself down from the 
pinnacle of a temple, and bowing down to Satan, 
however great the prize offered, are too apparent 


the narratives taken literally involve many assump 


= 


and too impudent proposals of evil to be danger- | 


ous to a sensitive moral nature. The mere quota- 
tion of a passage of Scripture is a method of 
disposing of a temptation which can be effective 
only where there is no serious moral conflict. As 
has already been said, Jesus translated His ex- 
perience for the benefit of His disciples into forms 
intelligible and real to them. Theirs were moral 


' natures, coarse-fibred, half-finished, not yet sensitive 
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nor mature. His was a moral insight so keen, a 
moral integrity so strong, a moral passion so in- 
tense, that the temptations must have come to 
Him in forms far more disguised than the literal 
explanation of the narrative offers; and His con- 
flict with evil must have been much more varied 
and strenuous than the simple repetition of texts 
of Scripture. We do not honour Jesus by assum- 
ing that He was capable of being tempted by any 
of the three forms of temptation taken literally ; 
assuredly the disciples might have been, and for 
that reason Jesus reported His personal experience 
in this symbolic form. 

Again, it has been said that the suggestions of 
evil must have come to Jesus from without: they 
could not come to Him as sinless from within ; 
and accordingly it is assumed there must have 


The International Critical Commentary on ‘Samuel.’ 


By THE Rev. J. A. SELBIE, M.A., MarycCuLTER. 


‘ THE International Critical Commentary’ series has 
long ago gained for itself the highest reputation. 
Not only from England and America but from the 
Continent has abundant testimony been borne to 
the exact scholarship and scientific methods it 
exhibits, as well as to its practical use for all 
who desire to learn the true meaning of Scripture. 
In the department of the Old Testament the 
work before us has been preceded by Driver’s 
_ Deuteronomy and Moore’s Judges. Both these 
commentaries had to deal with books of no 
ordinary difficulty, and both by universal confes- 
sion have executed their task with brilliant suc- 
cess. It was no light undertaking for Professor 
H. P. Smith to produce a work that must, as a 
matter of course, challenge comparison with them. 
He evidently felt this, for in his Preface he 
remarks: ‘In preparing the present number of 
the series I have constantly had occasion to 
admire the work of these predecessors, and I 
shall be gratified if the present volume shall be 
found worthy of a place by the side of theirs.’ 


1A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of 
Samuel, By Wenry Preserved Smith, Professor of Biblical 
History and Interpretation in Amherst College. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Price. 12s, 


been an external personal tempter. 


This is an 
example of a psychology too simple for truth. 
‘The without’ and ‘the within’ of a man’s mon 
personality are not convertible with outside or ins 
side his body. There are contents in every man’s 
memory, instincts and impulses in his heart, and | 
influences over his will which are not of his own 
making, over which he has not complete control, 
and for which he cannot be held personally re- 
sponsible. Jesus did not live in moral isolation, 
with a moral vacuum in His spirit. Sinless He 
was, but not on that account incapable of being 
tempted from within, for in Him as in other men 
there were thoughts, feelings, wishes, not of His 
own making, not yet proved sinful, the raw material 
out of which in due season temptations might be 
made. ; ‘ 


Hitherto we have had no scientific English 
commentary on Samuel. Much has been done 
for the text (which disputes with Ezekiel the claim 
to be the most corrupt in the O.T.) by Thenius, 
Wellhausen, Klostermann, Budde, and Driver. 
The latter scholar, indeed, gives us in his /Votes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel much 
that is of exegetical value as well, and to some of 
us the work just named has almost supplied 
the place of a commentary. It is unfortunate, 
considering the importance of the Books of 
Samuel as sources for the history of Israel, that 
the text should often be so uncertain and that the 
analysis into sources should present such difficulties. 
In dealing with these perplexing problems Professor 
Smith appears to us to exhibit the very ideal of 
the critical spirit. He handles thorny questions 
with caution but without timidity. 

In his Introduction our author treats summarily 
but sufficiently (1) tke Zi#le: pointing out how 
what was originally one book came to be divided 
into two, and noting by the way the infelicity of 
the title Samue/, seeing that the prophet just named 
ceases to be prominent after the middle of the 
first book ; (2) ¢he Contents: which deal with a 
period comprising probably about 100 years, 


: 
: 


form of government was accomplished. 


iped are of course, Samuel, Saul, and David, 
ough to the theocratic view Saul is of minor 
ortance, and the history really belongs to 
el and David. For practical purposes Pro- 
sor Smith finds it convenient to arrange the 
aterial in three sections (4) The Life of Samuel, 
S 1-15, (B) Saul and David, 1 S 16-2 S1, 
C) David the king, 2 S 2—24. 
(3) The Composition—Here our author notes 
_ the well recognized use of duplicate narratives, 
é@g. in the two accounts of Saul’s rejection and 
perhaps of his appointment, of David’s introduc- 
tion to Saul, etc., and points out how a difference 
_ of style and of points of view may likewise be 
_ traced in different sections. His analysis of the 
sources will command general approval. It is as 
follows :—(A) 1 S 1-15 consists really of a Life 
_ of Samuel, chaps. 1. 3. 4. 7917 8. rol7-25 12. 15, and 
a Life of Saul, 9!-10!6 rz. 13%-145% For the 
former Professor Smith employs the symbol :S7., 
for the latter SZ. The section includes other 
- detached passages that belong to neither of these 
sources, notably 5!-7*. Chap. 2 is itself composite, 
but our author sees no reason for holding, with 
many modern critics, that vv.27°6 are a very late 
addition made after the virtual completion of our 
present book. (&) 1 S 16-2 S 1 proceeds from 
two main sources, which may bea continuation of 
Sm. and S/. The first of these, corresponding to 
‘SL, is 161423 186-18. 20-202 yoll-17 272-10 1.2, 6-23 
Balsa cne 2b a7 kag. 136, ene) v.10 the’ second, 
answering to Sm., is 16'!% 171-185 (in the LXX 
text) 181419 1330_yql0. 18-24 gy 11-16 293-5 9215942 
28. 31. Chap. 20 and 21! cannot be fitted into 
either of these. (C) 2S 2-24, of which chaps. 9-20 
are generally admitted to be homogeneous. Per- 
haps these twelve chapters should be connectedwith 
S/Z., whereas 5. 7. 8 would go better with Sm. Chaps. 
2-4, again, may belong to S/., chap. 6 hasaffinities 
with both sources. The Appendix, chaps. 21-24, 
includes diverse sources. Perhaps 21'* and 24 
belong to the same source as 9-20, but could 
not have been a direct continuation of these 
chapters, for they interrupt the connexion between 
2S 20 and 1 Kr. Professor Smith has little 
sympathy with the attempt of Budde and others to 
trace the Pentateuchal sources J and E in the 
Books of Samuel. The Deuteronomic touches, 
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2 great figures round which the history is - 


also, he holds to be few, and this is generally 


admitted. 

(4) The Text and Versions.—Professor Smith 
describes very carefully the different versions that 
have to be taken account of, and lays down the 
principles that must be observed in availing our- 
selves of their aid. He deals successfully, for 
instance, with the objection that the text of the 
LXX is still too corrupt to be used with any 
certainty in correcting the Massoretic text. 

(5) Passing to speak of the Religious Ideas of 
the Books of Samuel, Professor Smith remarks 
that these are of a mixed character, varying greatly 
in different sections. A primitive stage, for 
instance, is marked by the matter - of - course 
presence of ¢evaphim in David’s house (1 S 19), 
whereas elsewhere (152%) the use of these is 
coupled with idolatry and witchcraft as an abom- 
ination to Jahweh. The story of the witch of 
Endor marks, apparently, a survival of pre-prophetic 
religion. A limited view of Jahweh, as in the 
strictest sense the God of Israel alone, appears 
in 1 S 26!% and even although Jahweh is a 
righteous God, this attribute is exhibited chiefly 
in vindicative justice. 

The Commentary follows, in its methods, the line 
now familiar to students of the series. A summary 
of each paragraph and a general discussion of its 
meaning is followed by more detailed critical and 
exegetical notes in small type. After very consider- 
able experience of the employment of this method, 
as well as of the notation used for scriptural refer- 
ences, not only in these commentaries but in the 
new Dictionary of the Bible and elsewhere, we 
prefer it to any other with which we are acquainted. 

We may note a few of our author’s views culled 
from the pages of the commentary. Professor 
Smith does not commit himself on the origin or 
the meaning of ‘Belial,’ although he has followed, 
and refers to, the discussions in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times by Cheyne, Baudissin, and Jensen (p. ER). 
—The zabi, ‘prophet,’ was probably originally 
the mutterer (p. 72).—The obscure expression in 
t § 1522 he renders (but only provisionally) ‘ Agag 
came to him trembling, and Agag said, Surely 
death is bitter.-—As to the story of David’s combat 
with Goliath, he agrees with Robertson Smith in 
giving the preference to the shorter (LXX) text, 
but doubts whether Cornill is right in holding that 
the omitted sections also form a continuous narra- 
tive. —He holds that the probabilities are strongly 


Saul and David. 
certain to have been introduced by a late imitator. 


The bow’ of 2 S 118 Professor Smith despairs of - 


explaining. —In dealing with 2 S 12%! he is dis- 
posed to acquit David of the charge of torturing 
his Ammonite prisoners. The words used may 
mean that David ‘set them to the saws and the picks 
and the axes, and made them work at the brick- 
moulds.—2 S 22 (=Ps 18) ‘it is difficult to 
suppose to be David’s own.’—2 S 23!" is ‘a com- 


‘paratively late production.’ 


These few instances will show the character of the 
work before us, which, alike in textual criticism, 
in archeology, in geography, and in exegesis 
is precisely the kind of commentary to which one 
turns with confidence. 

In the Appendix Professor Smith deals at some 
length with Lohr’s recently published edition of 


Christ's Sympathy in Lifes Commonplace. 
(HEBREWS 11. 16.) 


By THE Rev. R. Guiatster, B.D., KirKcUDBRIGHT. 


GREAT truths are simple truths. Men have 
strained hard to find the innermost truth of 
things, and at last have found that it was very 
simple, lying close to them all the time. God 
scatters His richest gifts in the greatest profusion. 
The dewdrop, glancing in the sun, has colours 
bright as the diamond, and the beauty of things 
around is better mirrored there. The deepest 
doctrines of our religion, in exact accordance 
with God’s working elsewhere, are not far-off 
abstruse thoughts ; they come down into the lives 
of all; they dwell with the simplicities and 
charities of the universal human heart; they meet 
the common needs and wants of men. ‘The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is a high thought, a 
thought ‘pinnacled dim in the intense inane’ for 
the strongest minds to strain after, but the fact of 
the Incarnation makes religion a dearer and more 
homely thing. It is a great thing for wise men to 


‘in favour of David’s authorship of the dirge on | 
the death of Saul and Jonathan, building chiefly | 
upon the absence of all religious allusions and | 
of any reference to the strained relations between © 
Such allusions were almost 


<>: 


accession of strength to the Anglo-American 


Thenius’ Samuel, which appeared only 
author’s own commentary was in the 
hands. We feel certain that there will be 


reactionary method of textual criticism he purs 
(cf. also Bertholet’s review of Lohr in the Zheol. 
Literaturzeitung, xxiii. (1898), pp. 529 ff. In the 
same connexion we may refer also to some remarks 
on textual criticism by Professor Cheyne in the | 
Expositor, April 1899, pp. 253 ff). Lohr may 
have improved on the commentary proper, but he 
has certainly altered for the worse a good deal 
of Thenius’ critical work. Finally, our author’s 
excursus on Lucian and Theodotion well deserves, 
and will no doubt receive, the attention of ex- 
perts. 

It may be safely predicted that Professor 
Smith’s commentary will be welcomed as an 


alliance. so brilliantly inaugurated by Professors 
Driver and Moore. 


explore all nature and the soul of man, to learn 
what these can tell of Him from whom they came ; 
it is a great thing for wise men to think of a 
Power behind all visible things, and to ascribe 
to that Power all the wisdom and beauty and 
glory they know, and set Him on the shrine of 
their adoring homage, their spirits’ Lord:and King ; 
it is a great and high thought for them to people 
the far-off heavens with ideals of excellence, which 
may be guides to virtue and happiness for them 
and all men. That is a religion which exalts our 
race, begotten as we are of the dust of the ground. 
Impulse and inspiration for lofty souls may be 
gotten thence. But our Christian religion, the 
special gift of our God, is simpler, homelier, 
warmer; it comes closer to the heart; it leaves 
the cold bare heights for the valleys where the 
crowds of men and women are; for it tells us that 
we need not with lofty persistence scale the — 


No sudden thing of glory and fear 
~ "Was the Lord’s coming, but the dear 2 
; Slow Nature’s days followed each other, Am 
To form the Saviour from His mother, 

One of the children of the year. ay 


The sun, the dews, received the trust, 
The wind and rain, to form the Just, 
He drew His daily life from these, es 
According to His own decrees, ' 
Who makes man from the fertile dust. 


he Incarnation eis? to us the priceless 
ing of sympathy. The religious life is no 
4 onger | a life of lonely aspiration, but a life of 
he warm tender intercourse of love with an 
ever-present, all-knowing Friend. In trouble, in 
trial and perplexity, when temptations assail us, 
_ and when we fall, and despair is lying in wait for 
us, we may look to Him who has a fellow-feeling 
with our infirmities, and find strength and fresh 
courage in His sympathy.. But the sympathy of 
Jesus reaches farther than that: His companion- 
ship is more intimate and more constant. It is in 
harmony with that tender homely nature of our 
_ religion that we should see in the Incarnation the 
assurance of a sympathy that enters into even the 
_ little common needs of every day—a sympathy 
that embraces all the facts of our life, however 
trivial and St and secular they may 
seem. 
. Christ’s sympathy ow us in Hes common- 
__ place is the fruit of His own experience ; it is part 
of the satisfaction He has of the earthly travail of 
His soul. For His humiliation was complete. 
Though He was the Eternal Son of God, yet His 
life on earth, as the life of One who was really 
man, was largely taken up with those trivial facts 
which seem to us unimportant, commonplace. 
‘The story in the Gospels fully declares that 
wondrous fact. 

We tell many stories of kings unclothing them- 
selves for a time of their kingly power and rule, 
and wandering about their realm in the guise of 
ordinary subjects ; but at any time they cast aside 
their disguise, and resume their old authority. 
That is no picture of Christ’s humiliation. The 
Incarnation was no mere disguise worn for a 
season and cast aside at will. Jesus became in 
very deed man. His heavenly glory was left | The worshipping kiss of His mother reveals Him 
behind as He stooped to enter the house of | as nostranger come for a time to grace our human 
our humanity. He came to earth by earth’s | board, but a child in the home, not only as clad 
lowly gateway. He was born the child of | in all the weaknesses of our flesh, but to be 
an earthly mother. Our women-poets, deep | fashioned by the loves and affections of home. 


Sweet summer and the winter wild, ae 7a 
These brought Him forth, the undefiled ; 
The happy springs renewed again 
His daily bread, the growing grain, © 
The food and raiment of the child. 


So one sings of the completeness of our Lord’s 
submission to all earthly conditions. And another 
sister-poet, with less subtlety of thought, but 
with a simplicity that is deeper, and which 
touches a higher truth, tells us not only that 
Jesus stooped to wear the form of our frail 
mortality, but came simply as a child into the 
midst of the ordinary charities of one human ~ 
home. 3 
Our God, Heaven cannot hold Him, 
Nor earth sustain ; I 
Heaven and earth shall flee away, 
When He comes to reign! 
In the bleak mid-winter 
A stable-place sufficed 
The Lord God Almighty, 
Jesus Christ. 


Set 2 eee 


Enough for Him, whom cherubim 
Worship night and day, 

A breastful of milk 
And a mangerful of hay. 


Angels and archangels 
May have gathered there, 
Cherubim and Seraphim 
Throng’d the air ; 
But only His mother, 
In her maiden bliss, 
Worshipped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 
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and care, needing the same tendance. 
He grew in wisdom and stature day by day, the 
same human relations formed Him, the same 
limitations were round about Him. 

We learn from the Gospels that He shared our 
physical limitations. Like us, He was footsore 
and weary. At the well of Samaria, tired and 
jaded, He had to rest while His stronger disciples 
went on to the village to bring Him the nourish- 
- ment He needed. There He asked for water from 
a passing woman. Weariness, , fatigue, hunger, 
thirst He felt. All the wants of our bodily frame, 
commonplace as these are, He knew. 


Our life too—that inward life of thought and 


feeling and affection—He knew in its littleness. 
Sin—that worst of all narrownesses and limitations, 
that which most prevents a full, deep experience 
of human life—was not in Him; but He felt all 
the outward bonds and fetters that cramp and 
confine the human soul. For thirty years He 
lived in Nazareth. There He worked as a 
carpenter. The works of His hands were not any 
marvellous works for the ages to wonder at and 
adore. No; men of genius, painters and sculptors 
and architects, have fashioned works of art, works 
of skill and beauty, pillared temple and carven 
marble and painted canvas, which have remained 
as priceless treasures to mankind. But such were 
not His works. They were simply the common 
articles of daily homely use among the villagers 
of Nazareth. That fact is striking enough, but 
yet what it implies is more striking. As men 
‘slowly, laboriously learn their handicrafts, as 
month after month, by industry and thought and 
care, they learn to use more deftly the tools of 
their craft, so Jesus in that workshop in Nazareth, 
through months and years, applied Himself to 
learn His craft. For years He bent His mind to 
that occupation ; His work, and all the common 
incidents of that work, engrossed His thought and 
attention for the time. The daily cares, too, of a 
household not much lifted above poverty, narrow 
and hampering as these are, were His. And all 
the local interests of that little town, petty as 
such interests are; the small gossip; the talk 
of the neighbours; the social intercourse and 
amusements when the day’s work was done,— 
these He lived among, taking kindly part and 
interest in all. 


In His birth Jesus was as all the children of ‘ 
men, helpless like them, lapped in the same love — 
And, as 


"mingling in the common life of the town. 


It is difficult for us to bind our Site ' 
the simple facts. Our fancy flies away on deceivi 
wing, and thinking of the wonder of His pres on 
in Nazareth, we dream— s 

Oh to have watched Thee thro’ the vineyard wander, 

Pluck the ripe ears, and into evening roam,— 


Followed, and known that in the twilight yonder 
Legions of angels shone around ‘Thy home. 


But the villagers of Nazareth saw no angels over 


the house of Mary; they saw no halo round the — 
| head of the lad as He walked in the streets or as 


He prayed in the synagogue. They saw Him at 
work like other lads in His father’s shop, and 
That 
was the simple spirit of His life. We see it in 
His kindly watching of the children at their play 
in the market-place; we see it in the surprise of 
His townsfolk when He spoke in the synagogue. 

But at length Jesus left that quiet, humble life. 
He came forth as the Teacher and Leader and 
Saviour of men. Did He then quite change His 
manner of living? Was the spirit of His public 
life in contrast to the spirit of these retired days ? 
Did He then set Himself on high, far removed 
from men, to work gloriously in their sight? No; 
He did not even remove Himself so far from men 
as earth’s great men do. He gathered round 
Himself a small circle of friends,—humble, un- 
lettered men most of them were,—and the greatest 
part even of these eventful years was spent simply 
in their midst, thinking and talking about them, 
their character and thoughts. 

The feelings of Jesus, too, His affections and emo- 
tions, were more intensely human ; they were more 
rooted in the present, more fixed upon the personal 
friends near Him, than we would ever have looked 
for. The Roman Stoic would not weep when his 
wife and daughter were sold into slavery, because 
such was the will of God, and it only became him, 
a mortal, to bow in submission ; St. Augustine 
would not weep when his mother died, for his 
assured faith saw her in glory,—but Jesus wept at 
the grave of Lazarus, at that which was no lasting 
death but a sleep, whose waking was very nigh. 
Socrates, before drinking the hemlock, had his 
weeping wife removed, because her clamorous 
grief disturbed the quiet of his intercourse with 
his friends on the hope of immortality,—but Jesus 
sought to comfort His weeping mother and His 
loved disciple from the Cross. And the consola- 
tion He gave was not the revelation of any hidden 


i! (oe 


“most of our days; 
thoughts and feelings. 
great material of the life of Christ Jesus, trans- 


from the grave, He whose life in past 
moved among the simple charities of the 
1 human heart. 
in any public or official way as we might 
e thought right and necessary. It was to the 
hopeless hearts, whom on the Cross He saw 
ping, as in agony His human strength faded 


away into the darkness of death, He came with 
x everlasting cheer and hope. 


So far from being lifted up above the small 


interests of life, so far from being forgetful of all 
the petty human detail of it, our blessed Lord 
appears to have been more bound up in them 


than our great men have been. Now these little 
things are the great material of our life. They fill 
they occupy most of our 

Were they not also the 


figured, glorified, made divine by the perfect 


_ spirit that was His, but yet the vast material, 


the greater portion of the details out of rahich that 
life formed itself? 

How many men and women are troubled day 
after day by little fretting cares and worries, small 
wearing discomforts and annoyances? ‘They seem 
so small and trifling that they would be ashamed 
to make much of them in the hearing of others ; 
but yet petty as they are, they darken the sunshine 
of life, they wear away its pleasantness, they tend 
to make them fretful and irritable. How much 
more easily borne would they be, how their poison 
would be taken away, did they cherish the thought 
that He who is their Lord and God, whose eye is 
ever on them, and whose heart is ever full of love 
and sympathy for them, felt all these in His own 
life on earth ; that that life was so really human 


of His Tomson oe 
ved that it was the same Jesus who 


For He did not declare | 


ee was not raueselly ca RE little things; — 
and that in heaven His heart is so human still 


that, even in the midst of all the glory, He fully 


remembers them all, and can stoop—nay, would 
never think of it as stooping—to sympathise with i 
His people in them too! 


‘Such ever is love’s way ; to rise, it stoops.’ 
Christ Jesus in love stoops even to our commonest 
need; He stoops to make the most trivial facts of 
our days means of a communion of love between 
Him and us; and thus stooping, He passes to the 
shrine of all our life, to the homage of its every 
moment. Through this sympathy in life’s common- 
place, His love wins its way through all our heart 
and life. For, after all, is not the commonplace 
of life that which is important? If we hallow it, 
all is hallowed. ‘Times of uplifting, times of great 
purposes felt along the blood and filling the heart 
with emotion, times of lofty worship and medita- 
tion, times of high thought and endeavour, are 
few. At their best and purest, they are the 
blossom and flower and fruit of the large life of 
petty interests and paltry duties and trivial thoughts. 
It is in that large commonplace life that the power 
of our religion lies, much more than in these lofty 
moments. It is there that we are storing up 
strength and insight and character for these highest 
best moments of our life. We need never fear 
then that any cares and fears, any hopes and joys, 
are too homely, too much of the earth earthy, for 
Him to care about. We may look up, in and 
through them all, to Him who has trodden that 
same lowly way before us, who told the deepest 
truths of His religion in figures of men’s commonest 
work, who in the guest-chamber forgave an erring 
woman all her sin, and who made man’s commonest 
meal to be the holiest rite of His religion ; and His 
sympathy will wondrously lighten all its weariness, 
and fill with the light and the life of heaven its 
every duty however small, its every interest how- 
ever paltry. 


ee | 
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Recent Foreign Theology. oF al 


Hotbe's Speculative System.’ 


Rorue’s hundredth birthday (he was born 28th 
January 1799) was celebrated with much ceremony 
in Heidelberg on goth February. An address was 
delivered in the az/a of the university by Professor 
Troltsch, Dean of the Theological Faculty; and 
thereafter a bust of Rothe was unveiled in the 
Peterskirche by <Aivchenrat Dr. Lemme. All 
theological parties united in paying honour to one 


whom they now regard as the brightest ornament 


of the romantic university town on the banks of 
the Neckar. 

In connexion with this centenary a good deal of 
literature has already been published ;? but the 
most important of all these publications is doubt- 
less Holtzmann’s LZxfosition and Criticism of 
Rothe’s Speculative System. Before giving an 
account of it, however, we would refer to the 
Bilder, etc., noted at the end of the footnote 
below. Besides a short sketch by Holtzmann, 
this booklet contains Rothe’s famous sermon on 
‘The Conflict between Faith and Unbelief in Jesus 
in the Hearts of the Children of our Time’; and 
also his ‘Theses regarding the Present Ecclesi- 
astical Situation.’ One of these is as follows: ‘As 
regards doctrine, the Church must proclaim Christ 
to the presen?, living generation, and therefore in 
its own tongue, ze. it must proclaim Christ, not in 


_a dogmatic form that belongs to a long past age, 


and that has now become almost purely historical, 
but by means of the present generation’s own 
sentiments, thoughts, and forms of expression. 
That which our contemporaries most of all need 
is the presentation of the great and unique 
historical facts, by which there is a Divine revela- 
tion in the world. To be assured of the reality of 

LR. Rothe’s Speculative System: dargestellt und beurtheilt. 
Von H. J. Holtzmann. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig, und 
Titbingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) ; 
Edinburgh : Williams & Norgate, 1899. 8vo, pp. ix, 269. 
Price M.5.60. 

2 Bassermann, 
M.1.60; W. 
und Denken, 


Richard Rothe als praktischer Theologe, 
Honig, Richard Rothe: sein Charakter, Leben, 
M.2.0; Paul Metzger, Richard Rothe: ein 
theologisches Charakterbild, M.1.20; Trodltsch, ‘ Richard 
Rothe,’ in the Chréstliche Welt for 26th January; also 
Richard Rothe; Bilder aus der evangelisch-protestantischen 
Landeskirche Badens v., M.0.80. 


‘ these facts, and to be able to understand them 
‘accurately and completely as is possible with th 
/means at our disposal, this is what our contem-— 


poraries need. The Church must do its utmost to 
satisfy this need. It can do so, however, only if, or : 


the one hand, trusting in its sacred cause it fearlessly & 
allows perfect freedom of inquiry, and if, on the 
other hand, it takes care that the results. of its 


theological labour are not kept back from the 
non-theological community, but become as far as 
possible a common possession.’ ; 
Rothe is certainly one of the most interesting of 
the religious thinkers of the century. But he is 
also one of the most difficult. 
that has mastered German has been attracted, at 
one time or another, to the study of his undoubtedly 
great work on Theological Ethics; but probably 
very few have persevered to the end. The world 
in which the author lives is so very remote from 
that in which we live, his theory of knowlege is so 
totally different from ours, his thought is frequently 
so utterly unintelligible to us, that we sometimes 
wonder if it is thought and not merely words skil- 
fully strung together ; and at last the reader, unless 
he is very specially constituted, lays the great work 


aside, half ashamed of himself for being unfit for 


the society of such an interesting personality. He 
reads with. delight and profit the Sermons, the 
Stille Stunden, the Exposition of First John ; if he 
is wise, he also frequently dips into the latter 
volumes of the /4¢hzk; ever and anon he is 


tempted to renew his acquaintance with the first 


volumes (if indeed he can really be said to have 
an acquaintance with them) ; but the result is once 
more disappointing and humiliating. And yet one 


Almost everyone — 


is convinced that in these volumes there are rich — 


treasures, if only one could be put in the way of 
discovering them. To all lovers of Rothe, who are 
in this mood, Professor Holtzmann’s Exposition 
and Criticism will be most acceptable. 

Professor Holtzmann is well qualified for the 
task that he has undertaken. Asa colleague of 
Rothe, he was intimately ‘acquainted with him 
personally ; and nearly thirty years ago, after 
Rothe’s death, he edited vols. iv. and vy. of the 
second edition of the Zheologische Ethik. Although 
he refers occasionally to the S7ille Stunden, the 


condly, | is ‘general eee the world’; 
five sections, what we might call his 
- of those five sections treats of ‘sin 


‘relation of God to sin, natural corruption, 
mption and miracle, the Redeemer and His 
om, etc.); and the last section of all deals 
h ‘the Church, the State, and the consumma- 
of all things.’ On all these points the ex- 
‘position is full and clear. Holtzmann, however, 
not limit himself to the exposition of Rothe’s 
thought. Ina most gracious yet searching manner 
the also criticizes him. He shows how the 
system was rooted in Rothe’s own personality and 
in his moral and religious experience ; how it was 
related to the speculations of the time in which he 
lived, and how far we, in the present generation, 
have moved away from the presuppositions on 
which it was based. While also exhibiting the 
_ confusions of thought of which Rothe was guilty, 
and the contradictions with his own system into 
_ which he frequently fell, he brings out clearly the 
intellectual greatness and the genuine Christianity 
- of his ‘ever-memorable teacher and colleague’ ; 
and emphasizes what is permanently valuable in 
his speculation, notwithstanding the fact that much 
in it is already antiquated. There is so much of 
what is supremely valuable in Rothe that we 
cannot but be exceedingly thankful to Professor 
Holtzmann for having made him more accessible 
to us. Whether regarded as an exposition or a 
criticism, his treatise is altogether admirable. 
Davip Eaton. 


Glasgow. 
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(Paul the Wisstonarp,’ 
Tus clever and graphic sketch of Paul the 
missionary belongs to the Sammlung of popular 


1 Paulus als Heidenmissionar. ‘Ein Vortrag. Von Lic. 
P. Wernle. Freiburg i. B.: Verlag von Mohr; London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1899. M.0o.8o. 


t lemption’ (the nature of sin, the origin of. 


E ie essays ne ice Hie the 
‘eligion, in course of publication by the h 
‘ “Mohr in Freiburg. The author sets out with 
the complaint, more true of Germany an 
England, that Paul is conceived by moderns as 
‘the learned thinker rather than the man ee 
action.’ This misapprehension he Horeven as 
corrects,—perhaps even to excess. His picture — 
has not altogether escaped free from the faults — 
natural to this kind of work, which requires strong — 
colours and broad effects. Pages 5—1o0 describe 
the conditions, favourable and unfavourable, of 


missionary ; 18-21, the course of his mission ; 21-36, 
its principles and manner of proceeding. The last — 
section is the most fresh and telling part of the - 
lecture. 
Jenseits) Wernle finds the strongest weapon of 
Paul’s evangelism ; and in his use of the Sacra- 
ments, a chief means of securing and consolidating 
his conquests. He inclines to think the latter 
something of a dangerous concession to Hellenism 
with its love of ‘the mysteries,’ and a sacrifice of 
the pure spirituality of Paul’s own faith. He 
makes far too little of the gospel of forgiveness, 
and of the charm of holiness, as factors in the 
apostle’s success; and this is a cardinal defect. 
He throws into strong relief the sociality of Paul’s 
- Churches. The following passage deserves con- . 
sideration by all modern ecclesiastics: ‘We who 
to-day preserve in our Sunday worship and in the 
festival of the Lord’s Supper the last slender 
remnant of the common life of the early Church, 
have no idea of the intensity and intimacy of 
attachment, the wonderful sense of fellowship, 
which then united men as brothers, lifting them 
clean above all distinctions of nation, rank, and 
sex. The superiority of the Christian brotherhood 
to all other unions in helping and loving, played 
as large a part in securing its ascendency as did 
the certainty of its hopes of the beyond.’ 


G. G. FINDLAY. 


Headingley College, Leeds. 


Paul’s missionary life; 10-18, the personality of the 


In his Doctrine of the Future Life (Das _ a 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Some Ereqetical Studies. 


By THe Rev. James WeEtts, D.D., GLascow. 


THE editor wishes a few papers in which Exe- 
getical Studies are interwoven with literary or 
historical illustrations. I begin with a foreword. 
Every preacher should be a genuine lover of 
New Testament Greek. If so, verily he shall not 
miss his reward. From the first, he will have a 
keen intellectual enjoyment ; for the Greek tongue 
is the most beautiful and perfect instrument of 
thought yet invented by man. Some Greek words 
and phrases will yield him such a delight as the 
friend of Nature has when he examines a clean 
shell, a fresh flower, or a ripe berry. Nor will he 
need to go far afield for helpful illustrations ; for 
all the New ‘Testament writers imitate their 
Master in His love of Symbols. Suggestive meta- 
phors lurk under very many of the great words of 
Scripture, though they are often concealed by 
our version. Moreover, the preacher has special 
comfort and hope in employing the very images 
of Holy Scriptures. This style of Bible study 
brings with it unfailing freshness and attraction. 
Witness the success of the late Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
even down to the close of his long life. And it 
_is likely to arrest the attention of the careless. 
Brownlow North used to say that men were often 
brought into the Kingdom when surprised by a 
flash of new light from a familiar text. The 
patient exegete will agree with Thomas Boston, 
_ whose frequent exclamation was, ‘Adoro plenitu- 
dinem Scripture.’ He has often the joys, and 
sometimes also the honours, of discovery: he has 
his ‘surprises,’ his ‘finds,’ his ‘ beauties,’ his gems 
and jewels of exposition: now and again he may 
‘strike oil,’ or come upon a vein of pure gold. 
He should not think that everything has been said 
and that he has come too late. He should have 
the spirit of that South African millionaire who 
died lately. When he arrived at the Cape, a 
diamond miner advised him to go back at once, 
as the country had been swept clean of diamonds. 
The new adventurer pushed on, and soon made 
his fortune. Aischylus said that his plays were 
just morsels from the Homeric Banquet: the best 
expositors offer us only morsels from the Banquet 
of Holy Writ. 
We have three happy and pregnant names for 


_ Greek New Testament. 


new and old. 


piece out, or blend, or modify. 


the scholarly study of the Bible: Exegesis, Exposi- 


tion, and Hermeneutics. Words of the same family 
as Exegesis and Hermeneutics are found in the 
Exegesis (é, 7yéopar), in 


its secondary or metaphorical sense, means the 
drawing or leading or bringing out. It suggests a 
great stock or store on which one can draw, a 
treasure out of which one may bring forth things 
It also reminds us that all one has 
to do is to draw: one needs not to create, or 
The best 
scripturalist, says Luther, is the best divine. 
Jacob at the well of Haran was a true exegete: 


he rolled away the great stone from the well’s © 


mouth and drew out the sweet, cool water for the 
thirsty sheep. If halfmemories don’t mislead, 


Bengel, prince of exegetes, likens himself to — 


Jacob at the well—a very happy illustration. 
Joseph also was a good exegete when he brought 
the garnered grain from the royal storehouses 
and fed the famished Egyptians. And so was 
Melchizedek when he brought forth bread and 


wine for the war-worn Abraham and his men. — 


And so were the disciples when they carried forth 


} the miraculous bread which grew by being given 
| away. 


The dictionaries tell us that to ‘exegese’ 
means in classical Greek to interpret dreams, 
oracles, or omens. Daniel was thus exegete and 
divine to Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. The 
ancients counted him the best divine who best 
divined. 

The word “£xfosition illumines our subject. 
The French use it for a great public exhibition. 
The exhibitor exerts all his ingenuity to set forth 
his exhibit to the greatest possible advantage, and 
advertise it as widely as possible. Through gates 
of beauty he conducts the admiring spectator to 
the halls which contain the masterpieces of modern 
art. Melanchthon described Justus Jonas, his 
typical preacher, as a man who could vividly ex- 
plain and clearly express the words of the text, and 
set them out for the market. A shopkeeper said 
lately that he had doubled his sales by exchanging 
gas light for electricity. He who can surround 
the truth with a brilliant light is a genius; for he 
makes the familiar new, and the common marvellous, 
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a iy mies space 


dows which he mistakes for substances. The 
= has an echo, which is the only sound the 
bond -slave hears. The preacher wishes to 
have these chains knocked off, so that he may 
guide his pupil from cave-light to starlight, from 
- starlight to moonlight, and from moonlight to sun- 
light at noon, so that, no longer the dupe of 
appearances or opinion, he may walk at liberty 
amid sunlit realities, far from the pale realm of 
illusions and shows. 

Plato says that his cave-dweller, upon be- 
holding the sun, would fall down and praise God 
for having made so glorious an object. He 
expects him to be mastered at once by its:self- 

_ evidencing light. All this appeals directly to the 

_ preacher who strives to exhibit Christ as the Light 
and Life of men. Plato also tells us that the truth- 
seeker, emerging from his dim cave, would be 
dazzled and bewildered. His weak eyes at first 

. would be able to look upon only the shadows 
in the water; but by and by they would gather 


Pn and hecone strong enough, eagle-lik 
| to welcome all the direct splendours of noon. 


Pinta eeeine ; 


Here the allegory fails. The Word has been made > 


flesh, and thus the divine light has been softened 
Moreover, — bs 
the Spirit who reveals the object, at the same time | 
| ennobles the organ. 


and attempered to our weak vision. 


‘Light and eyesight are His 
twin gifts. Tal 

As Lxegesis suggests the matter, and Zx- 
position the manner, so Hermeneutics suggests the 
aim of preaching. It used to be a favourite word, 
but it has now grown old-fashioned. It is worth 
our while to get back to its root. It is derived 
from the Greek Hermes, who was often identified 


with the Roman Mercury. He was the swift. 


winged messenger or herald of Jupiter. He was 
very friendly to men, and he bore a sacred branch 
as the emblem of peace. The word hermeneutics 
thus reminds us that the preacher is to play the 
part of a sacred Hermes. He is clothed upon 
with an authority greater than his own, and sent 
on an errand of divine mercy. He has to do 
with God’s truth as a definite message to indi- 
viduals. He is concerned with persons as well 
as with propositions. He is an ambassador 
who beseeches men to be reconciled to God. 
Tholuck, as his biographer informs us, in poor 
health, for fifty years did his work joyfully, like 
Mercury, the celestial messenger, with wings to 
his feet. 


The SL Alnodeciphered Hittite Jneeviptions. 


IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR JENSEN. 


For years I have followed most carefully the 
attempts of Professor Jensen to decipher the Hittite 
inscriptions, and have gone into the details of 
these more thoroughly perhaps than any other 
Orientalist, even Professor Reckendorf included. 
And from the very first it was clear to me that 
even if Professor Jensen was right with his 
Syennesis key, yet the Indo-Germanic Armenian 
hypothesis was out of the question. But even 
before the appearance of Leopold Messerschmidt’s 
‘Bemerkungen zu den hethitischen Inschriften’ 
(in the Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
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schaft, Berlin, 3 Jahrg., 1898, No. 5),—a pamphlet 
which, strangely enough, is not mentioned by 
Professor Jensen,—it was for me an established 
fact that even the Cilician personal name Syennesis 
(which as a mere title is nowhere demonstrable) 
cannot be the key. At least Professor Jensen’s 
reading of the group, which he rightly recognizes 
as a title, x-y-z-x (and nominative ending), as 
S-n-s- (ze. Syennesis), is merely a still undemon- 
strable possibility so long as there are other 
possibilities whose conceivability Professor Jensen 
in his certainty of victory has plainly not taken 


a 


- into account. 
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maintain that Syennests is an absolutely im- 


possible reading in the case before us, for in the | 
| only remark, that, if Professor Jensen has correct 


first place, and above all, it is no title, but an Asia 


Minor personal name derived from Zua, and in 
the next place, in all probability the -es- (Syennes) | 


which stands before the Greek termination -ts is 
itself merely the Asia Minor nominative ending 
(as this appears perhaps in dpaors, originally 
arva-s). Hence this name had properly sounded 
only Syenne-s (Zuarna?), while in the above group 
the second x is not an ending, but belongs to the 
root; or if one does not accept this, the cunei- 
form Zualzas! would be identical with Syezneszs. 

It appears to me that the first question one has 
to ask is this: Was there not in Asia Minor any 
royal zit/e (not royal mame) that satisfies the above 
conditions (first of its letters the same as the 
fourth)? Even if there was, still, in view of the 
slender materials at our disposal, and the com- 
plicated character of the writing, we should be 
face to face with a mere possibility whose exact 
demonstration could be furnished only by a 
larger number of inscriptions, or, better still, by a 
fuller bilingual. ‘Till then, to speak of an actual 
decipherment is presumption springing from an 
overrating of the human faculty of knowledge. 

Now, we know various Asia Minor terms 
which served for ‘king’ or ‘ruler,’ of which, how- 
ever, no one at first appears to suit our X-Y-Z-X, 
These are such as the Lydian xoadddev (perhaps 
accusative of xoaddc., gvaldi), the Lycian khbida 
(guid for guild), the Carian yeAav, the Phrygian 
Badnv, the Alarodian yanzu (cf. the Scythian 
‘Tavévcos?), and finally the Lydian waApus. If 
one notes that the Lydian royal name A/yattes 
(in which -arrys is the well-known divine name 
‘ny, “Ate, cuneiform <Khattu- in Khattu-shar, 
Egyp. Xheta-sar) is properly FodFetarys, Val- 
vetates, and that elsewhere too in Asia Minor 
personal names we meet with the element Badfx 
(eg. in BadBwas, cf. OBpa-ydas, or in Bava, ze. 
Vanva), it may not be too bold to assume a title 
valuc answering to what has come down to us only 
in the Grecised form +d\pvs, and even tentatively 
to represent our x-y-z-x by this in the form w7-a-d-v7 
or (with the nominative ending s, recognized by 
Professor Sayce) v7-a-/-v7-s. 

1 Likewise P.-N., cf. Bit-Zualzas (of Tiglath-Pileser II.) 
in Media, and other local names beginning with Bit ; C2. 
the well-known Bit-Khumri=Samaria. 


I go still further, however, and i 
the consequences which flow from this, in the fi 
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It is not my intention here to pursu 
instance, yet hypothetical identification. ot woul 


determined the: values ~ and m (cf. for m — 
Cypriote sign mo which had been noted e 
before psec ca in that case the word which h 
interprets ‘great’ should be read not m-s but m-v1 
(cf. -woas of the Asia Minor proper names), ‘1 am? 


| should be not s-md but vi-m7 (cf. the Vannic -ud7, 
the ending of the 1st pers. sing.), and ‘king’ ; 


should be not s-r (sira) but wir (vir, tur, cf. 


Vannic eu7z, ‘lord,’ Mitannic 7477). On the other 


hand, I would suggest that in the inscription of 


Bor the name which Professor Jensen reads Zar-s 


(Tarsus) should rather be Ka-vi or K-vi, ze. the 
land of Kui in Cilicia, well-known from the cunei- 
form inscriptions, for I take the first sign in this 
word to be a variant of the second sign in 
Kark-k-mi, which latter name Professor Jensen 
has probably deduced correctly. . 

As to this name (Karchemis), I may at the 
same time add a remark which is not without 
importance for the future deciphering of the 
Hittite inscriptions. This name (assuming that it 
is correctly read), be it observed, has no deter- 
minative, although, according to Jensen, there is a 
frequently recurring determinative for ‘land’ and 
another almost identical with it, which he takes to 
mean ‘god.’ That the two are simply variants of 
one and the same sign is plain; and even before 
Professor Jensen this was generally recognized. 
It is the hieroglyph representing a circle with a 
perpendicular stroke, @, frequently with two 
perpendicular strokes (whereas the sign which 
Professor Jensen reads #, and which must not be 
confused with this, is ()). According to Professor 
Sayce, this sign was used everywhere as the deter- 
minative for ‘god’; according to Thomas Tyler 


(1892), everywhere for ‘city,’ even in the notes to _ 
the inscriptions of Boghazkioi (there = ‘city gods’). 
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That Sayce was right in this is now clearly proved — 
by a seal cylinder published by Mr. Ward, in which — 


the supreme god of the Hittites is portrayed and 
mentioned along with another divinity, probably his 
wife (see below). 


The legend on this seal would — 


read, according to Jensen: Land of Kilik (Cilicia) 


-rk (or -Ik as phonetic complement) ; Land of Arzip; 
ar-s (=arats, ‘guardian,’ ‘shepherd’); ideogram for 
‘brave’ (a knife); and () (=dsario, ‘king ).. "The 


| whole would amount to something like this: ‘Of 


_ 
ys 
aay —— 


s of ¢ 


dance a es cas one ee 
‘the res name of the owner of the ee 


irises for * coco aud that thus, as a matter 
Ke course, wherever Professor Jensen has read ‘the 
land of Cilicia,’ we ought rather to substitute the 
name of this supreme god. It can surely be no 
accident that the hieroglyph for this god repre- 
sents a serpent, VU, and that on the above-named 
‘seal cylinder the image of the divinity is ‘a serpent 
or dragon raised on a pole.’ I would suggest the 
pronunciation Zar’, and do not consider it im- 
- possible even that dpdxwy is a primitive Asia Minor 
loan-word from the name of this very Hittite 
_ serpent-god. Upon the cylinder this serpent has 
a goat’s head, which gives the best explanation of 
ae it is that on the ‘silver boss’ an antelope’s 
~ head corresponds to the name-element Zarkz ; the 
_ legend, in spite of Professor Jensen’s japorsbls 
reading Si/kuashemi, is clear and distinct— Za7- 
 £u-u-dim (written JZU, but having also the phonetic 
value dim) -me sharru mat alu ‘Me-tan. 
: In close connexion with this dragon-god there 
—is found, alike on Mr. Ward’s cylinder, in the 
inscription of Bulgarmaden, the bowl of Babylon, 
and (standing alone) in the inscriptions of Jerabis 
(Karchemish), another divinity (ideogram: rhomb 
and bird), which I take accordingly to be the wife 
of Tarkhu, because in the inscriptions of JerAbis 
the sign is followed by the appellative ark-mi-o 
+ ‘queen’ (Jerabis, i. lines 2, 4, 5). In this way, 
too, we can best explain why, whenever she is 
named at all, she comes almost always directly 
after the dragon-god. The bird sacred to her is 
probably rather the dove than an eagle. 

Along with the possibility of reading x-y-z-x 
(+nominative ending s) otherwise than as Syennesis 
(cf. above the much more probable v-a-/-vz-s), and 
the certainty that the serpent ideogram designates 
not a land (Cilicia) but the supreme god of the 
Hittites (probably Zarkhu), the greatest part of 
Professor Jensen’s book, Aittiter und Armenier, of 
course crumbles to pieces. When in that book he 


says (p. xxii) that his opponents have to show 
why the ordinary rules of logic do not apply to | 
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the Fiittites, I would remark, by way of making ; 


the position plain, that from a false starting-point 


further conclusions of a most ingenious and cap- 


tivating character may be drawn in accordance 
with the strict rules of logic, and yet the main 
result must be false just because the premises were 
wholly or partially false. 
regretted that Professor Jensen always treats oppo- 


sition to his views as a personal injury, and that 


he seeks to depreciate as much as possible any 
correct results that have been reached by others 
before him. If Professor Sayce, for instance, has 
recognized, through the intuitive perception of 
genius, any truth for which it demands no great skill 
to adduce further more exact eo we are told 
that he simply ‘had a presentiment’ of it, or, like 
the blind hen, hit upon the right thing ‘by 
accident,’ whereas Professor Jensen himself has 
‘proved’ it. This is a disagreeable trait which 
disturbs one’s enjoyment even of the many truly 
creative strokes of this writer, amongst which, e.g., 
I unreservedly count the discovery of x-y-z-x as a 
title in which the first letter and the fourth must 
have the same value. It is thus characteristically 


only the ‘ victory of a cause’ about which Professor 


Jensen is primarily concerned, and any one who 
ventures to hold a different opinion is assigned to 


the category of arrogant or envious ‘opponents’ ; 


whereas to every scholar the main thing ought to 
be the victory of the truth, whether Sayce or Jensen 
or Hommel or others have a larger or a smaller 
share in it. 

But now let us return to the alleged Armenianism 
of the language of the Hittite inscriptions. Even 
if it were granted that Syezmesis is the true key, 
how much does Professor Jensen thereby learn of 
the character of this language, whose inscriptions, 
according to him, contain only titles? #s, we are 
told, means ‘I,’ and mz, ‘I am,’ and in Armenian 
es (from eso) is ‘I,’ and em (from esmz), ‘I am.’ 
But even in pre-Indo-Germanic Armenian, the 
so-called Vannic, which lies much nearer and yet 
is left entirely out of view by Professor Jensen, 
‘I’ is zes, and there too the form ‘I am’ appears 
to have contained a labial (cf. 1st sing. -wdz), just 
as, for instance, also in Sumerian ‘to be’ was 
expressed by mz. Further, according to Professor 
Jensen, the genitive plural ended in -m (which is 
disputed by others, such as Reckendorf and 
Messerschmidt), and itso happens precisely that in 
Armenian the ancient Indo-Germanic gen. plur. end- 


It is also much to be © 
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ing is no longer discoverable. Again, in the Hittite 
inscriptions there is a nominative sing. ending in 
-§ still in vigorous use, although perhaps in certain 
_ cases (for reasons as yet unknown to us) it has been 
dropped, and just here once more Armenian 
wants all trace of an original nominative in -s. 
Professor Jensen tells us that mes means ‘great’ 
(Armenian megs), but, assuming that his reading is 
correct, we might have here equally well an 
- Iranian (Scythian) maz, for the presence of 
Iranians in these regions at least subsequent to ¢. 
1400 B.C. has been shown (cf. Hommel, Hethiter 
und Skythen, Prag, 1898). According to Professor 
Jensen, the ancient name of the Armenians, Hay, 
originated from Ha¢io, But, according to P. de 
Lagarde, in Armenian af became ay only im- 
mediately before a consonant, e.g. air =‘ father,’ 
from ater. Moreover, the name of the country 
Hani may be the prototype of Hay, not to speak 
of the possibility that Hay= Hato might simply 
have been taken over from the aboriginal Vannic 
inhabitants, like so much else in the speech of the 
Armenians who migrated in the sixth century from 


Phrygia (or, earliest of all, from Thracia), ze. the © 


speech of the ancient Alarodians, who were gradu- 
ally Indo-Germanized by the Armenians. But 
perhaps Professor August Fick is right in deriving 
ffay from Pai in Paionia (cf. Kata-onia, Lyka-onia). 
Strangest of all, however, are the further proofs 
offered by Professor Jensen of the Armenianism of 
the Hittite inscriptions, namely, the acrophonic 
derivation of a number of phonetic values from 
Armenian words. The figure of the pointed shoe 
he reads (rightly or wrongly) 4, and compares the 
rare Armenian word ¢rekh (a kind of peasant’s 
shoe), although the Lesgian zafz, dabri, tipir = ‘shoe,’ 
lay equally near to his hand, provided this method 
of procedure is to be approved at all. A semi- 
circle in this position C he holds (perhaps rightly) 
to be v; but in this Professor Jensen by a great 
stretch of imagination sees the figure of the ‘ worm,’ 
although this would certainly have been depicted 
as coiled, and compares the Armenian ordn, 
‘worm.’ The figure of a long beak denotes, we 
are told, a7, and with this the Armenian avagi/ (nom 
varagil, Ci. wedapyds, Russian zherabl= ‘crane,’ 
hence orig. gharagil), ‘stork,’ is compared. The 
bird in the above Mosien divine ideogram, 
which, however, Jensen reads Avzaziz, is held to be 
an eagle, on account of the Armenian arfsiy = 
‘eagle.’ This last, however, is an ancient Iranian 


in s peace were eae ee : 
equally well in favour of a Scythian origin f 
Hittites. The sign for a is preceded by the fig 
of a jar; now it is no wonder, in view of the m 
fold names for ‘jar,’ ‘vase,’ or. ‘pitcher,’ to fi 
one beginning with a; Jensen finds two names 


one of these vessels, namely, aman and anoth, 


Unfortunately, however, both are loan-words, the 
first Iranian (cf. Persian min, and hence also the 
Syrian mdz), and the second Semitic. A’ calf’s” 


head is held to indicate the sound of P, whic 


however, is extremely questionable ; now, we are 
reminded, ‘calf? in Armenian is o7th (New 
Armenian forth), which perhaps arose from an 


older porth (cf. méptis), whereas ordn, ‘ worm,” 
for instance, is offered as proof for 7” 


who can guarantee us that both orth and 


ordn were not in the most ancient Armenian 


pronounced vorth (or forth) and vordn (fordn)? 
The ram’s head has perhaps the phonetic value 
k or g, hence Jensen compares the Armenian 
khoy =*ram,’ whereas, eg. the Lesgian ke, kha, 
kheb = ‘sheep,’ might as well (only from a different 
standpoint) have been compared ; nay, it may be 


But 


that even the Armenian oy comes from the ~ 


Caucasian languages, and was thus of Alarodian 


origin. But the largest demand is made upon us 
in connexion with the words Aaf=‘cut’ (infin. 
hatanel), trisak =‘bundle,’ and mtruk=‘ foal” <A 


hand with a gimlet or a style (not a knife) is said — 


to have the phonetic value &faZ, with which 
hatanel =:‘cut’ (properly xéarew) is compared ; a 
real knife, on the other hand, indicates a word- 
separater (as the cutting agent)! Again, a tied up 
wine-skin (cf. a quite similar looking Egyptian 
hieroglyph) is intended to represent fav, of which 
trisak, ‘bundle (of clothes ?)’ is supposed to fur- 
nish the explanation. 
as well represent a vase tapering to a point at the 
bottom as a foal’s head, is held, on the ground 
of the Armenian m¢ruk =‘ foal,’ to be an ideogram 
for the royal name MJuta//u, a name which was 
spread over the whole of Asia Minor and reached 
even as far as Etruria, as is proved by the Lycian 


Motala, Mottis, the Cilician Motales, the Hittite 


Mutanlu (not Motanar), the Carian Motylos, the 
Latin (originally Etruscan) JMefel/us. From the 
names Obri-motes, Arsa-motes, Ma-motasis, Mota- 
surgis one sees that we have here an Alarodian 


Finally, a sign which might — 


root mot enlarged by Zand employed as a proper 


wae the latter wend 
: pre-Indo-Germanic Armenian.. 
of argument may impose upon | 
it does not support the Armenianism — 
ineortoneas, but discredits it in the 


. aoa a Gon ee ord? (ear: man’), 
tekin, ‘mistress’ (te+ kin, ‘woman ’). But 
n here we may have to do with simply an old 
‘Scythian loan-word or an Alarodian and not a 
genuine Armenian term (genuine Armenian in the 
sense of Phrygio- Armenian), for the same ¢e, 
‘lord,’ appears as early as the second millennium 
B.C. in the divine names Zeshub (cf. Tishpak and 
Shipak) and Tekhip (cf. Khipa). Here we may 
‘remark that the ethnological inferences drawn by 
Jensen (Aittiter und Armenier, p. 202f., and 
earlier in the ZDMG, 48, 434 ff.) from the 
_ different position of the divine name in proper 
names are fundamentally wrong. He there’ dis- 
_ tinguishes, apart from his Aazio Armenians, two 
- non-Indo-Germanic populations of W. Asia, one 
Aegeo-Armenian (or Lycian), in whose proper 
names the divine name always stands first (e.g. 
Tarkhu-nazi, Tarkhu-lara), and another Aegeo- 
Zagrian (Mitanni, Vannic, and Elamite), in whose 
proper names the divine name appears only in 
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‘speculation. 
| Sadi-Teshup (cf. the Lydian Sady-attes=Sa 


in my Assyriological pte § 24 and 2 25 
Bib. Arch. Soc. xix. pp.:79 ff.), consequently 't 
whole treatment of the subject in Jensen’s - 
(pp. 202-206) belongs to the region of | 
The circumstance that a certai 
Khati), is the son of Khattu-sir (ze. Khati-sir, — 
Kheta-sir = ‘the god Khati, is exalted’ or the like), 


ingenious combinations. With reference to the — 
god Khati compare, by the way, also the name of 
the well-known goddess ‘Atar-ati, Atar-gatis, Der- 


keto, in which Jensen (p. 157 f.) strangely believes — 
that the divine name TZarkhu (with Semitic 
feminine ending) is concealed, being unaware of 


the Armenian form for this, Zhar-hatay, Thara- 
hat (P. de Lagarde, A/ztth. i. 78), which would at 
the same time have shown him that a Hittite 
word XKfati becomes in Armenian fafay, not 
flay. 

I might go on for pages efiaemnne further 
absurdities, but what has been adduced will 
suffice, I hope, to leave the impression that there 
is nothing in the Armenian hypothesis, and that 
in spite of the assenting voices of some friends 
of Professor Jensen, Professor Sayce is perfectly 
justified in speaking of the Hittite inscriptions as 
—still undeciphered. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Messrs, BLackwoop & Sons have published a 
new edition of Professor Campbell Fraser’s Gifford 
Lectures on the Piilosophy of Theism. ‘The two 
volumes of the original issue have been reduced 
to one. The result is an immense gain in terse- 
ness and clearness. Now the argument which 
runs through the lectures is followed without 
distraction, and its weight is increased by the 
introduction into the volume, here and there, of 
new paragraphs, and especially by the lucid 
retrospect at the close. 


From the office of Zhe Christian Pictorial comes 
the twelfth handsome volume, which contains the 


weekly numbers from September 1898 to February 
1899. We rejoice greatly in the prosperity of this 
paper. Its tone is always good, its contents are 
always stimulating. It avoids the hard and 
narrow on the one side and the worldly godless 
on the other. The continued stories are its only 


weakness. 
ANECDOTES AND MORALS. By THE Rev. Louis 
ALBERT BANKS, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls. Crown 


8vo, pp. xlvi, 417. 6s.) 
Dr. Banks has gathered his anecdotes from the 
newspapers, and has gathered well. He gives 
them in the briefest form, and he never fails to 
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and other similar cases, shatter all these hyper- 
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_add the moral. 
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have taken the anecdote alone more gladly. Here 
is an average example: ‘4 Wild Ride.—The 
death of one of the early settlers of Texas recalled 
the story of the capture, by a band of Indians, of 
a young man and his wife on their wedding day. 
In order to torture them, they were tied on the 
back of a wild buffalo, and then the desperate 
and maddened animal was turned loose, and with 
fiendish jeers the Indians bade them go on their 
wedding joutney. The buffalo was captured 
finally by their friends, and they escaped death, 
and had a long life together. One might better 
be tied to the back of a wild beast than be bound 
helpless by the chains of habit to some cruel 
appetite that mercilessly drags the soul down to 
the gates of death.’ 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By THE 
Ricut Rey. A. F. WInNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. 
(Wells Gardner. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 211. 3s. 6d.) 


These simple discourses, as their author calls 
them, were well worth publishing, though he 
seems honestly to doubt that. For they handle 
the great Divine and human verities,—Faith, 
Hope, Love, Penitence, Prayer, and the like,— 
and they never miss some comforting, strengthen- 
ing word upon them. To call us to the love and 
practice of love is better than to devise a new 
theory of the Atonement. 


Messrs. Gibbings are still intent on the good 
work of issuing Dora Greenwell’s books in a new 
and taking edition. The latest volume is the 
Colloquia Crucis (2s. 6d.). It is printed and 
bound appropriately, and it contains a portrait. 
The portrait makes this volume notable, and will 
cause it to be specially sought after. How whole- 
some is the combination of spiritual aspiration 
and common sense in Dora Greenwell’s writings. 


THE CALLS OF GOD. By THE Rev. EBENEZER 
Morecan. (Kelly. Crown 8vo, pp. 348. 3s. 6d.) 
‘One great part of the history of the Bible is 
the history of Calls.’ So said Dean Church. 
Mr. Morgan quotes the saying, and then writes 
this volume to prove‘ it. The Calls given to 
thirteen men, from Adam to Paul, are described 
and illustrated. The illustration is a strong point. 
Mr. Morgan reads modern biography and finds 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Perhaps some prefer to get the | 
moral made for them in this way, but we should | 


tration ay silicates 


THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFULNESS. By T. 

‘CarTER, M.A. (Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. 286. 55. pe 

Canon Carter’s aim in all these sermons is to’ 
draw us to a closer walk with God. And he never 
forgets that the closer walk with God must always 
be for us through Jesus Christ. But it is puzzling 
and sometimes almost painful that his way to the 
Father is through the physical Christ, the Christ 
as He was on earth, a bodily presence now to be 
apprehended in the sacrifice of the altar. Might 
it not be said that if that is still our only access, or 
even our chief access, it was not expedient for 
Christ to go away? And where is the Holy Spirit, 
and what is He doing? We thought this was His 
dispensation, and that His work was to commend 
the historical sacrifice of Christ as a past fact to 
us, and then to form the living Spiritual Christ in 
us. The book leads to a closer walk with God, 
but surely closer still and nobler would that walk 
be that is by faith and not by sight. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. By THE VEN, 
James M. Wizson, M.A. (JJacmzllan. Crown 8vo, pp. 
165. 3s. 6d.) 

In his Hulsean Lectures, now published, Arch- 
deacon Wilson seeks to make the doctrine of the 
Atonement intelligible and acceptable to thinking 
people who know something of evolution and 
nothing of theology. As he does this, he lets go 
some things one may be the poorer for want 
of, but he certainly succeeds in showing that 
the Atonement is valid for the life of to-day, and 
that—whether there is peril in rejecting it or not 
—there is gain in accepting it. It may be doubted 
if to show this Mr. Wilson need have accepted the ~ 
latest of the scientific theories so unreservedly, or 
broken so absolutely with his own theological past. 
But he is right that the Atonement is the centre of 
Christian doctrine still, and if we can be per- 
suaded of that, much else will gather round it. 


ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND ‘SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT. By THE LaTE RicHarD Hott Hutton. 
(Macmillan. Globe 8vo, pp. 415: 5s.) 

To the ‘ Eversley’ Series Messrs. Macmillan have 
now made this welcome addition. The volume 
contains no fewer than fifty-four of Mr. Hutton’s 
choicest Sfectator articles. One has been tempted 


elf for their aus 
d lovlier is this book. It is true, 
d, that much of Mr. Hutton’s pro- 
ing has proved mistaken. But that does not 
he liberty of prophesying. And the per- 
t value of these essays is in their unfailing 
ghtfulness and their provocation to fuller 


‘0 the well-known series of small volumes 

which he calls ‘The Modern Reader’s Bible,’ Pro- 

oe Moulton has added a children’s anthology 

of Bible Stories (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). Its text 

is the Revised Version, and the passages are 

chosen with great care, so that they may be read 

_ by children of every age and capacity. There are 

also notes and introductions. This volume deals 

with the Old Testament. We shall welcome the | 
New Testament volume when it comes. 


The second volume of the ‘Eversley’ Shake- 
_ speare is a thick globe 8vo of 571 pages, and con- 
tains five plays—‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
‘Twelfth Night,’ and ‘As You Like It.’ The 
introductions are skilful selections of the essential 
by a practised Shakespeare scholar ; the notes are, 
as before, only the absolutely essential. 


Messrs. Macmillan have also issued a cheaper 
edition of the Earl of Selborne’s Defence of the 
Church of England against Disestablishment (pp. 
381, 2s. 6d.). 


Messrs. Macniven & Wallace have published a 
third edition of Presbyterian Forms of Service, an 
excellent volume of direction and suggestion for 
the conduct of public worship in Presbyterian 
Churches, issued by the Devotional Service Associa- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church. The new 
edition is revised and enlarged. 


THOUGHTS ON THE WORD. By H. EpwortH 
Tuomerson. (Marshall Brothers. Crown 8vo, pp. 


165.) 

These thoughts are some original, some selected. 
They are all simple and short, intended for 
Christian workers, and intended for immediate use. 
But the feature of the little book is its careful 
choice of texts to illustrate the topics dealt with. 


How | 


“moments carry as they pass us. 
hour of the night of the 3rd of June 1885, there aa 
came toa high-caste Hindu the light of the glory of ye 


‘Chapman, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
some volumes, previously noticed, by the same © 


_ How little do we know of the weight that 
On a certa! 


God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
birth to him. 
others. 
the grace that came after, is told in a small book, 


It was an eternal 


which Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published — 


under the title of From Siva to Christ. 

Messrs. Marshall Brothers have also published 
two volumes of sermons by the Rev. J. Wilbur 
They follow 


author, which have had a large circulation. They 
are of the same earnest evangelical note, with 


constant reference to the work of the Holy Spirit — 


in the Christian life of to-day. Their titles are 
The Lost Crown and The Power of a Surrendered 
Life. 


The Rey. George S. Carson, M.A., has prepared 
a Primary Catechism (Oliphant, 14d.), and the Rev. 
T. B. Stephenson, D.D., has prepared a Manual 
of Christian Doctrine and Duty (H. Marshall, 1d.). 
They are both simple, but Mr. Carson’s is the 
simpler. They are both orthodox, and again Mr. 
Carson’s is the more orthodox. Dr. Stephenson’s, 
however, is more ethical, and will be relished by 
the greater body of teachers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By A. E. 

Burn, B.D. (Methuen. 8vo, pp. xiv, 323. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Burn is our freshest informant on the 
Creeds of Christendom. He has travelled Europe, 
and inspected the original or most ancient manu- 
scripts in all the great libraries. He has digested 
the latest literature. And he can think. This is 
a student’s book. It is prepared directly in view 
of the Cambridge Theological Tripos. But it will 
interest and instruct every person who cares to 
be interested and can be instructed on this great 
subject. 

Besides the Creeds proper, Mr. Burn gives us a 
chapter on the ‘Te Deum.’ He accepts Dom 
Morin’s suggestion that the author was Bishop 
Niceta of Ramesiana, whose date is given by 
Gennadius as 370-420. ‘This suggestion is as old 
as Archbishop Ussher, who found a collection of 
Latin and Irish hymns, in which the ‘Te Deum’ 


It has been an eternal birth to 
And now the story of the struggle, and all — 


SP 


= 


was assigned to Niceta. 


of Dublin identified this collection with the Irish | 
Book of Hymns belonging to the Franciscan 
; Be Gontent at Dublin, and published it with an intro- 


duction. From that point the proof has gone 
forward; and Mr. Burn so strengthens it now that 
little doubt seems left on the matter. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. By Cuaries C. Trrrany, D.D. (Jurray. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 176. 5s.) 

The further title explains the book better: ‘The 
Conception of the Christian Life implied in the 
Book of Common Prayer.’ Thus it is not an 
introduction to the history, or even to the theo- 
logy, of the Prayer Book ; it is an exposition of its 
teaching about the life that every follower of 
Christ should live. It strikes us as an extremely 
useful book. Well written and reverent, it is also 
thoroughly practical. Its scholarship is unimpeach- 
able, and its doctrinal position unassailable. To 


_ the reader of this timely volume the Prayer Book 


will carry more meaning and claim more allegiance. 


THE ABIDING LAW. By THE REV. JAMES AITKEN, 
M.A. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 191. 2s. 6d.) 

The Decalogue makes an interesting historical 
study, but it serves its end best when it is obeyed. 
Mr. Aitken’s purpose is to get it obeyed. He 
translates it into modern language and modern 
life. He lets it run into the very recesses of 
modern social life, and is not afraid to turn its 
light upon the fashions and frivolities of our day. 
He does not forget that salvation is not by keep- 


‘ing the commandments, but he remembers that 


there is no salvation without keeping the com- 
mandments. He is aware of the sweep Christ 
gave to these Ten Commandments, yet he insists 
upon their being kept. For he knows that He 
that spared not His own Son, will with Him freely 
give the power to keep the commandments, The 


twelve addresses of which the volume is composed 


are spoken to toiling earnest people. 


THE ORIGINS OF SCOTTISH PRESBYTERY. By 
THE Rev. A. Morris Stewart, M.A. (Ol¢phant. 
Crown vo, pp. viii, 88. 1s.) 

Just at ‘this time, when the great ecclesiastical 
question in Scotland is the question of the Union 
between the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches, it is most opportune that we should 
receive a historical account of the origin of these 


Peeeoahe H. Bernard | Churches ; and it is most foment 
| been so well done. 


‘reverential. 


The first | chapter 
too much matter, and especially too man} y da 
to be easy reading. But after that it is all pla 
and pleasant sailing. The publishers have issue 
the book in a most attractive form and at a 
markably low price; so that it is altogether like 
to prove successful at this time, and will give 
‘better understanding of what men are doing : 
seeking this Union, and probably also a keener 
desire to seek it. 


~~ 
=~ 


Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier have done — 
a wise thing in publishing a Selection of Ruther- 
ford’s Letters from Dr. Andrew Bonar’s edition, 
and letting us have it at a cheap price (1s.), and — 
in an attractive, lasting form. No more useful - 
devotional gift could be given. 


Messrs. Oliphant have issued a beautiful edition — 
of Mr. Sheldon’s allegory, One of the Two. Let 
it be noted that it is the copyright edition, and 
that it can be had from these publishers only. 


Messrs. Parlane of Paisley have published a 
volume of Morning and Evening Prayers for one 
week, which have been collected and edited by 
the Rev. William Cowan, M.A., of Banchory. 
There is more sensitiveness to the spirituality of 
prayer in the volume than in any small collection 
we have seen. They may not suit a big gathering 
of all sorts and conditions of people; they are 
not general or indefinite enough for that. But 
Mr. Cowan believes that in prayer we may do 
more than recognize God’s providence and ask 
for refreshing sleep. He believes that we may 
commune with the God and Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. And he has made his 
choice from the most spiritual sources of all times. 
Besides the morning and evening prayers, there 
are Prayers for Special Occasions, brief, definite, 
It is altogether a notable addition 
to a branch of literature that needs such a 
chastened addition sadly. The volume is cheap 
and accessible, being issued at one shilling. 


Flowers of Gold is a small volume of addresses 
to children by the Rev. Andrew Aitken. (Kirk- 
wall: Peace.) The addresses are very happy. The 
author gets right down among the children, and 


% 


nt that seen matter depends 


ye—and the seeing eye is me: ‘T 


/in Carlyle’s glad exclamation. 


_ The second volume of the ‘Oxford Church 
-Text-Books’ has been written by the general 
editor, the Rev. E. Leighton Pullan, M.A. Its 
subject is Early Christian Doctrine (Rivingtons, 
Is.). It is a clever sketch of Church doctrine 


from its simplest form in the Gospels to its ex- 


pression in the Council of Chalcedon, 451 A.D. 


Mr. Pullan has succeeded in putting much matter 


into little space, and yet in writing a book that it 


is pleasant to read. 


to make hopeful research into the primitive astr 


By. Ronen Brown, 
(Williams & Norgate. 


of Babylonian and other tablets that * is poss 
omy, and to reach conclusions that are approach- 


ably scientific and final. Mr. Brown claims no 
more than that. 


But he claims that, and makes it 


7 


good. He has norevolutionary theories; his work  . 
is on the lines of the great scholars; but he is — 
ie 


original and painstaking, making actual new con- 
Moreover, he has 


tributions to the subject. 
succeeded in retaining the reader’s interest 
throughout, no doubt by the simple process of 
being always interested himself. This volume is 
the first of two. It carries the history of the 
constellations through the Hellenic period. The 
second will trace the Signs from the age of Alex- 
ander back to the dawn of history—a period of 
deeper and yet more difficult interest. 


Contributions and Comments, 


Qrofessor Homme? on Hos. v. 11, 


with a Suggestion on Baasha. 


Ir Professor Hommel read rather more widely in 


English literature, he would be aware of the error 
into which he has fallen in supposing that he was, 


the first person to stir English students up to a 


more sedulous cultivation of biblical archeology 


as a helper to biblical criticism. It was in 


England and not in Germany that the Society of 
Biblical Archeology was formed, and at the pre- 
' sent time there is plenty of archzological interest 
Professor Hommel’s 


among biblical scholars. 
suggestion for Hos 5! will, I fear, not stand a 
serious examination. That \¥ is wrong is clear; 
no Assyrian god of that name is known; the 
context speaks of Assyria. But 1, read by &, is 
only less wrong. The right reading must surely 
be "WN, Ins 7m is not necessarily a ritual 


phrase ; just here, it is explained by Hos 8°, ‘ For 


py (the 
sans 7A 
In Hos 89, 


they have gone up to Assyria . . .; to 
land of Musri), to give love-presents.’ 
means ‘he has, like a lover, gone after.’ 


Wellhausen’s correction is right (yn Dyn); but 
in Hos 514, yy) pwy is wrong. Read pwy 
POEL YAN) ONAN (cf. Dt 28°). The whole verse 
runs, ‘Ephraim is oppressed and crushed by its 
rulers, because he chose to go after Assyria.’ The 
‘love-presents’ involved heavy taxation. I hope 
that Professor Hommel, who, in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times for March, was so much in favour of textual 
criticism, will not be displeased at the objection 


which I raise to his undue conservatism in April, 


The Moonlight God has surely no place in Hosea. 
I would ask, however, whether Wellhausen’s 
suggestion (Heidenthum, p. 62) in explanation of 
the name Baasha (Nwya from xw-dpn) may not 
receive light from Professor Hommel’s statement? 
May not the god xv, whom Wellhausen only 
suspects in the name Baasha, be the god Saw? I 
know Professor Hommel (Avec. Heb. Trad. p. 274) 
suspects Baasha to contain a fragment of the divine 
name Asit (cf. W. M. Muller, Assen wud Europa, 
p. 316f.). But he will be open, I am sure, to a 
new idea (see Wellhausen, Zc.). 

T. K. CHEYNE. 
Oxford. 


o 
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Pos. v. 118 and the Woon's Liaft. 


=) a =e 


HavinG been just engaged in an attempt to test 
the difficult passage, Hos 511, from the stylistic 
point of view, I was extremely surprised to read in 
the April number of THe Expository TIMES 
(p. 329f.) that Professor Hommel discovers a 
divine name in the words ‘¥"nS 720 Susin >) 
(v.1»), Hence I cannot avoid examining the 
grounds which led the author of this theory to 
start it, and I hope thereby to render a service 
also to other readers of this magazine. 

1. Four grounds are adduced by Professor 
Hommel. But (a) why does he say that ‘after 
the expression alas zpn we should clearly expect 


the name of a god’? Has this expression always 
a divine name for object? I have examined the 
whole of the O.T. passages where it occurs, and 
the result is as follows: ‘INS Fon has for its 
object (a) a human personality in Gn 24°! 329 3717, 
Jg 94 131, 1 S117 1713f 2042 y K 1314 163 1920, 


Beet 79), E105 20to ss Runge (5) ma et ine, « ri 


W086", 2.5, 3°), 2 K 137 (“he followed sthe sing 
of Jeroboam’); (y) Jahweh, in Dt 135, 2 K 233, 
Hos 11), 2 Ch 34°; (6) other gods, in Dt 614 819 
rye 3°- 282716. ("the gods on apeustrangers: 5 
Jg 21219, r K x1, Jer 759 rr10 1310 76 269.15, 
(e) specifically Baal or the name of some other 
god, in Dt 43, 1 K 118 1838, Jer 238 918; (¢) (457) 
AD ms tS 12%, ovdbym one ‘nr K> 23%, 
Ezk 2016, owpy 'x 'n Ezk 2020, Sann ‘x /n 


galery jer= 2°, cf v5: (y) “after—their own 


- thoughts,’ etc., Is 652, Jer 317 o!8 1612 18! Ezk 


33°! ; ‘after their own spirit,’ Ezk 133; ‘after mine 
eyes, Job 31%. From all this it is plain that 
Professor Hommel’s first argument proves nothing. 
- (6) Did the Septuagint ‘with its ér/cw roy 
paratov evidently take w for a hidden divine 
name’? The Greek translator certainly renders 
as if he had read IN]: NW, for NW is reproduced 
by paras in Ex 23}, etc., Is 30%, Ezk 305% 2228 
(although NY answers to mpoddces in Hos 10%, 
and to wevde’s in 121), Jon 2%, Mal 314, Ps 123, ete. 
But this proves nothing more than either that he 
actually found xiv in his text, or that he put 
the term shaw in place of the similarly sounding 
word zaw, both & and ¥ being regularly reproduced 
in Greek by o (Konnecke, Dze Behandlung der 
hebriischen Eigennamen in der Septuaginta, p. 14). 


evident from émlow tov paraloy that either his ez 
or his eye identified it with shaw. It is 
certain that he could not have rendered ‘it other- 
wise, At all events, it cannot be inferred from the 
LXX that the Greek translator found in zaw a 
hidden divine zame. : J 

(c) Professor Hommel argues that a divine name 
$8 or N¥ occurs in Palmyrene and S. Arabian in- 
scriptions. Now, the three Palmyrene names 
cited by Professor Hommel have been for a long 
time well known. Graf Melchior de Vogué men- 
tioned them in his Syrie centrale (pp. 33, 49, 53% 
117), and they may be found also in Baethgen’s 
Beitriige zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, Bd. i. p. 91: 
Way, NYNON, xYO'N. There it was suggested that 
y and x¥ might be abbreviations of the divine 
name %¥7 which is present, ¢g., in woD'n. This 
view is of course untenable, but Baethgen is right 
in holding that the ty0 of the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions ‘is perhaps identical with the god x¥v who 
was known to the Arabs.’ Compare the words 
of Osiander in his ‘Studien uber die vorislamische 
Religion der Araber’ (ZDMG, Bad. vii. pp. 463 ff, 
499): ‘In Nagd worship was offered to Ruda 


Ss 8 2 

CAN 5y and ls, [Ms 5, pronounced 77da’un or 
ria’un, ‘favor, beneplacitum’|) ... But we see 
from’ the use of the proper name sls, dsc that 
this cult had been naturalized also among other 
tribes, particularly the Jamanic tribes dwelling in 
the north.’—Now, the same divine name is found, 


besides this, in an inscription of S. W. Arabia, in 


which the consonantal group 1s1nn3 is read, and 
we are reminded of the Ethiopic 99 gy, L, ‘misertus 
est.’ It is quite true that both the Palmyrene 1 


or N¥ and the S. Arabian ¥ may be identified 


£95 (d#’un), ‘light.’ For 
the Aramaic ¥ frequently answers to the Arabic 


with 243 (gawun) or 


ue Wright, in his Comparative Grammar 
Lae 
(chap. iv.), compares, ¢g., SO, with o3 and 


OC’ (damdda, ‘iunxit’). Further, it is to be 
remembered that the Palmyrene inscriptions date 
from the first century A.D. 

(dz) Professor Hommel adds that ‘the northern 
kingdom of Israel was characterized by syncretism 
in idolatry, and was specially devoted to the star- 
cult.” He has quoted no evidence for this; but 


ought to be rendered, 


th eee oF terse! a their worship 
eee sk a : cilesnee became guilty 


ee sou That is to say, fe times over 
he expressly mentions the cult of Ba‘ al, and 
specifies this as the source of Ephraim’s guilt. 
(By the way, the terms MMNwY or MMWN are not 
found in Hos.) Further, the idols are derided in 
Hos 21° [Eng. 8] 84 13 144 [Eng. 8], and in par- 
ticular the cult of the steers, which king Jeroboam 
_ had caused to be set up at Bethel and Dan as 
symbols of Jahweh, is referred to no fewer than 
four times by Hosea: 8° (‘thy calf’) © 105 132, 
The old name Bethel is, on account of this cult, 
transformed into Bethawen, ‘house of vanity’ 
(476 58 10°), or into the simple Awen, ‘vanity,’ ze. 
_ ‘idolatry’ (108; cf. 121%); and the high-places of 
Awen are called ‘the sin of Israel’ (108). Is it 
likely, then, that in 511 Hosea should trace the 
_ oppression of Ephraim to its having been willing 
to walk after the moon’s light? 

Again, it is the case that Hos 5" has a passive 
sense. Nowack, indeed, alters the traditional 
participial forms from passive to active (dkomm., 
1897, ad loc.); but this proceeds upon a non- 
recognition of the chzasmus relation between v.1° 
and v.". That is to say, while in v.1° the ground 
of punishment comes first and then the punishment 
itself, the reverse is the case in v.", where the 
suffering is first described and then its cause 
assigned. Then v.!2, by a kind of palindrome, 
looks back to God as the ultimate author of the 
misfortunes of both portions of the covenant 
people. The evil fate of Ephraim is described in 
Hos 514 in language like that employed in Dt 28%, 
‘Thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed 
always,’ and this is said in both passages ‘in 
connexion with invasion’ (Cheyne in the Cam- 
bridge Bible, on Hos 51), Is it likely that 
this misfortune of Ephraim should be traced to 
the worshipping of a deity who is named nowhere 
else either in Hos or in the other books of the 
Old Testament? Would not the ruin of a nation 


: & 
Ephrin followed willingly the god. 


to Am 5%, it would zof | ; 


_ of whoredoms hath caused them to err,’ etc. 


| suggests us 


| unity of the people of Jahweh ! 


from probable that in Hos 51 there is allusion to 


the worship of the god Zaw. This passage is- 


insufficiently cleared up by connecting it with the 


certain even if it should remain doubtful which 


of the three following interpretations of Hos 51> 


is the correct one. 
(2) May the prophet have said ‘because he 


resolved to follow vanity (=idolatry)?’ This is — 


the interpretation adopted by LXX, Pesh., Arab. 


V.S. (cf. apt fini of the Targum), G. A. Smith 


(Twelve Prophets, vol. i. (1896) p. 262), Kautzsch 
(A. T. (1896)), Nowack (Hdkomm., 1897, cit. loc.), 
and Valeton (Amos und Hosea, 1898, p. 216). 


Well, Sg is undoubtedly used in other cases than | 


the present supposed one without the article ; for — 
instance we actually find it so in Hos 1o* 12¥. 


Or, again, 1% (awen =pdroasos Is 317 and =pdraa 


| Ezk 112, Hos 68) might have been changed into 


ys (cf. aA ‘ns [on] hero er 
theory a more familiar word (sw or fx) would 


But upon this 


have been changed into a less familiar one (1x). - 


Is not the opposite more likely to have happened > 

(c) Was Ni¥ intended? Has the present read- 
ing ‘38) WY arisen from a haplography of sy? Did 
the prophet mean to say ‘ because he was willing 
to follow filthiness’? The unseemly conduct of 
Israel is certainly censured in strong language in 
Hos 414, ¢.¢. in the words, ‘Whoredom and wine 
and new wine take away the heart,’ or ‘the spirit 
In 
point of fact, Abr. Geiger in his well-known work, 
Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel (p. 411), 
zé, as the. original reading. The 
Massoretic pronunciation gaz would then be an 


euphemistic Keré, similar to the transformations of 


26 and 26’, which Geiger—without certain evidence 
—assumes in Is 3072, Ezk 2618> 475% 8». ‘This 
explanation is not absolutely impossible, but it 
does not appear to be the most probable. 

(d) Hosea several times condemns the origin of 
the monarchy in Israel as a source of national 
division (8* ro? 131%"), How much more natural 
that the prophet should bewail the arrangement 
whereby Jeroboam 1. had destroyed the religious 
Hence it is not 


be naturally traced to what we might call an official altogether out of the question to suppose that 


nated Gay in this one “passage? ‘No, i it is far 


ae 


moonlight, and this connexion would not be 


sas, 


 (Thes., s.v. "8) says, indeed : 
post mandatum pro sequt mandatum,’ 


illing to follow a commandment.’ Gesenius 


But this 


dictum is of no importance. ‘ Walk after a com- 


- mandment’ might just as well be said as ‘walk 


after their own thoughts,’ ze. their design or will 


(Is 652), or ‘walk after our own devices’ (Jer 181), 
= tetC. 


And is there not a good parallelism between 
‘broken in judgment’ and ‘follow a commana- 


_ ment’? Besides, something must be meant which 
would suit the somewhat remarkable ‘because he 


resolved, etc. Finally, whatever is referred to 
must be a peculiarity of Ephraim. Is it then so 
wholly improbable that the ‘precept of men’ (Is 
2914) is intended, by which Jeroboam I. exercised 
so destructive an influence; and might not this 
human precept be in a way ironically treated by 
the choice of WY, gaz, which is actually put in Is 
2810-15 in the mouth of scoffers ? F 

(e) In any case, the condition of Hos 51!» does 
not appear to me to be such as to justify one in 
following Wellhausen (Die kleinen Propheten*, 
1898), who treats it as so unintelligible that he 
represents it in his translation of Hosta simply by 
a series of dots ( 


Ep, Konic. 
Rostock. 


‘Hr. Detavef on Jmmortafity.’ 


_A FRIEND of mine has sent me a copy of THE 


Exposirory Times for March, containing an 
article by the Rev. Frank Ballard under the title, 
‘Dr. Petavel on Immortality.’ Allow me to say 
that my views are not correctly represented in 
that article. I beg therefore to refer the writer 
and your readers to my chief work, which he has 
carefully ignored, viz. Zhe Problem of Immor- 
tality,! containing as it does the result of thirty 
years’ prayerful study and extensive research. Let 
me add that I have not found in Mr. Ballard’s 
statements a single objection which I am’ not 
prepared to answer if only space permitted. 


E. PETAVEL: 
Geneva. 


‘Translated from the French by F. A. Freer. Elliot 


Stock, London, 1892. 597 pages in 8yo. 


Hosea Eade in ene was sees he was 


‘nusquam dicitur zre | 


| came next. 


| p. 229%), writes: 
| thirteen years’ siege, could not be taken, but had to 


a prey to the Babylonian monarch by way of com-— 


Still more welcome would be any evidence that 


Tus question -was niece es x the fol 
words of Professor Sayce (Early Israel and t 
Surrounding Nations, p. 240): ‘The turn of, Ty 
For thirteen years it was patie : 
blockaded, and in 573 B.c. it passed, with its flee 
into Nebuchadrezzar’s hands.’ What we de ire 
to know is whether there is evidence (inscriptional 
or otherwise) that the city was not only besieged 
but zaken.. If so, it appears to be unknown to 
Professor Hommel who, in the article : Babylonia’ 
in the new DicrionaRy oF THE BIBLE (vol. i, 
‘Tyre, however, in spite of ‘a_ 


resume payment of the former tribute.’ 

As far as we are aware, the data for reaching a a 
conclusion are as follows :—Ezekiel, a contem- — 
porary of Nebuchadrezzar, seems distinctly to im-_ 
ply (2918) that his own predictions (chaps. 26-28) | 
had not been fulfilled, and that Egypt. was to fall 


pensation for his failure to capture Tyre. This, © 
which is Smend’s interpretation, appears the most 
natural, although we are quite ready to admit that, 
were there any evidence to support it, Ewald’s 
view (which is really borrowed from Jerome; see 
below), that the city was captured but yielded no 
considerable amount of spoil, might be covered by 
the language of the prophet. 

Josephus (c¢. Ap. i. 21, cf. Art. x. 11. 1), writing 
some six hundred years after the date in question, 
professes to quote Phoenician authorities to the 
effect that Tyre was desteged by Nebuchadrezzar in 
the days of Ithobal jor thirteen years, but he says 
nothing as to its capture, 

Jerome, writing nearly one thousand years after 
the time, states (ad Ezk 29}8) that ‘capté urbe’ no 
treasures were found in it, but he as good as 
admits (ad 267) that there was no historical evi- 
dence as to the issue of the siege. Hence his — 
statement is probably a mere assumption supposed . 
to be necessitated by the Old Testament. 

We presume that there is evidence for Pro- 
fessor Hommel’s statement that the city had 
to resume payment of the. former tribute, and it 
would be interesting to have from him or from. 
Professor Sayce an exact quotation of the terms of 
any tablets upon whose authority this is asserted. 


prolong the Le ae my main he 

having been gained, namely, to empha- 
‘true character of Dr. Scheil’s Deluge 
to point out, what it appeared to me 
Professor Sayce himself ought to have pointed 
1at the (correct) account he gave of the con- 
of: oe. Tablet i in nee EXPOSITORY TIMES was 


only differencé between us now is that I 
shed more importance to that Preface than its 
author appears to have done. JwA. SELBIE. 


Maryculter. 


Sarah's Butter and the Cup. 


In his ‘Archzeological Commentary on Genesis’ 
(THE Exposirory TimEs, January 1899, p. 171), 
‘Dr. A. H. Sayce says: ‘Instead of hearing of 
_ grape-juice being squeezed into Pharaoh’s cup, we 

; ought to hear of the wine being poured into it.’ 

_ Are we to understand by this that Dr. Sayce 

' rejects the plain words of the narrative, and 

insists that the contents of the cup must have = 
fermented? 

The question is one which has often been dis- 
cussed, The fullest and most careful treatment 
of the passage known to me occurs in Zhe Zemper- 

ance Bible Commentary, by Dr. F. R. Lees and 
Dr. Dawson Burns, 1868, where the opinions of 
authorities, ancient and modern, are cited and 
discussed. The authors point out that the balance 
of evidence is strongly in favour of the literal 
description being not only possible, but highly 
probable. Indeed, the presumption is that in 
ancient times wine was forbidden altogether to the 
priests of On, and also to the Pharaohs, who were 
of the priestly order. In support of this conten- 
_ tion they quote a passage from Plutarch’s ‘ Treatise 
on Osiris and Isis’ (sec. 6), citing Eudoxus, a 
learned Greek who had visited Egypt (d. 340), as 
affirming, on the authority of the Egyptian priests, 
that until the reign of Psammeticus (640 B.c.) the 

' Pharaohs drank no wine, 
One or two quotations from this passage may be 


_ | gods in the city of the sun carry absolutely n 
_ | into the temple as something not seemly to d 


| scribed in the sacred books. — 


indesestlll ‘As to 506) they ieee wait upon th ne 


in the daytime. . . . Even the kings themselves 
being of the order of priests, have their wine givel 
to them according to a certain measure as pr 
They began to drink — 
(wine) from the time of Psammetichus, previous to 
which they drank no wine at all... . These 
things are related by Eudoxius in the second book 
of the Tour, as he had them from the priests 
themselves.’ ss 

That fresh, unfermented grape-juice is a pleasant, 
refreshing, and nutritious drink cannot be doubted. 
Thousands of people use it to-day by preference 
in the Communion service and as an article of 
diet. The above quotation shows that fresh grape- 
juice would have been a suitable offering toa = 
Pharaoh of Joseph’s age, whereas an intoxicating 
wine would not. Do not, therefore, modern 
practice and ancient custom justify us in accepting _ 
the plain statement of the Butler’s dream as the . 
usual custom of the Egyptian court at that day? - 

WitiiamM LOWER CARTER. 


Hopton Manse, Mirfield. : <m 


> 
+ 


Ignatius ‘@d Romanos.’ 


In a recent number of the Crztical Review Professor - 
Lindsay maintains, as against M. Bruston, the 
authenticity of Ignatius to the Romans. Closely 
examined, his argument rests solely upon the 
testimony of Eusebius. How precarious a founda- 
tion this is will be apparent from a study of the 
critical method of the early Church historian. 
The plan of Eusebius was simple; he accepted 
as genuine what was generally so received in his 
day. Thus, with regard to his treatment of the 
canon of the Scriptures, Eusebius does no more 
than adduce testimonies to books disputed in his 
time (HE. iii. 3); he is content to receive all the 
rest. Is it likely that he would be more critical 
towards books for which canonicity had never 
been claimed? Again, supposing that this were 
otherwise, is the evidence of Eusebius invariably 
reliable? Scarcely, since he-describes Papias in 
one place as a learned man (/#-Z. iil. 36), and 
elsewhere desribes him as opddpa cpixpos Tov vody 
(iii. 39). Moreover, the age in which Eusebius 


-_ @ f 


» 
iz ~ . 


lived was not remarkable for critical acumen ; and, 
on the whole, it would appear that, unless it can 
be shown that the Ignatian letter to the Romans 
was doubted in his time, the fact that Eusebius 
received it as genuine is no proof of its authen- 
ticity. Internal evidence is our only safe guide ; 
and under this head M. Bruston makes out a 
good case against the Roman letter. Two points 
alone seem conclusive. Inthe letters to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Ignatius describes him- 
self as a deacon (Eph. ii.; Magn. ii. ; Philad. iv. ; 
Smyrn. xii.); in the Roman letter he is a bishop. 
Again, in the letters to the Asian Churches, Ignatius 
speaks moderately about martyrdom, neither will 
he seek it nor shirk it; but the Roman letter 
contains the most extravagant language on the 
subject. Is it probable that these lines, e.g., would 
have been penned from Smyrna, some time before 
the actual martyrdom: urds civt @eod Kal dv 
dddvtwv Onpiwy adrAjPwpar iva Kabapds aptos etpeHO 


F. H. FIsHEr. 


Tov Xpicrov ? 


The Rectory, Pretoria, S. Africa.’ 


+ 
+ 


(ore Critical Bleanings in Zo. 


Jos 3*:°.—Who has not been thrilled by Job’s 
passionate exclamations, even in the somewhat 
obscure Authorized Version? Has the most 
recent commentator succeeded in removing its 
obscurities? If he has, warm thanks are due to 
him. Unfortunately, Professor Duhm (1897) 
repeats the ordinary interpretation of pj} “D5 
(A.V. ‘the blackness of the day’), without that 
qualifying adverb ‘probably’ which Professor 
Davidson prefixed to his explanation in 1884, 
That by 192 is possible as Hebrew, Professor 
Duhm has not shown. In the Lxfositor, vy. 
(1897), 406, I pointed out the extreme doubtful- 
ness of a root 13, ‘to be black,’ and in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, ix. (1897), 975, I expressed the 
opinion that ny "2 springs from Bb’ Ik {D9, 
and that the whole line (‘Let them affright it like 
those who lay a ban on the ocean’) is a gloss on 
v.5*, and is therefore to be deleted. There is 
a trace of the right reading in G’s rendering: 
katapadein 7 hepa (Di however should be o%, as 
Gunkel showed). That Duhm should assent to 
Bickell’s principle of a four-line stanza is gratifying. 


C > -. pea i. a 
* THE EXPOSE ‘ORY TIMES. a; 


_ Expositor was not sufficiently absolute ; cou 
now repair my omission. Together with Bick 


————— 


Probably my own approval of this princi 


and Beer I hold that v.‘* is intrusive. Like | 
counterpart, v.%, it implies an artificial distinc | 
between a curse on the day and a curse on the 
night of Job’s birth. Duhm, however, consic 
that pin in v.** should be npn, and that with 
this correction the line may stand as the third in 
the first stanza. To me, however, 4 vv& éxeivy 
in v.4* according to G&, is plainly due to the 
influence of 4 vdé éxeévy in the preceding line; 
M.T. is right, but the line is a later insertion. 
Besides, the line is without a parallel. Duhm, it 
is true, fetches one from y.°, which has one 
stichos too many. But pxr 7x5 1p does not 


make a perfect parallel to Jwn ‘7 Ninn ndson, 
and if it were misplaced, one would rather expect 
to find it at the evd of a verse, instead of interrupt 
ing two stichi which plainly belong together. 
I am also unable to assent to Duhm in hi 


defence of ‘pyramids’ as a rendering for nia 
(34). I admit, however, that the houses filled 
with silver, in v.15», are most likely those grand 
sepulchres, which were popularly supposed to 
contain vast treasures, and no longer adopt 
Olshausen’s M1378 (not one of Job’s words). The 
true reading must be minip, ‘graves,’ and i> 


should be Dbiy. 


Another new correction strikes me as only 
possible. In 34> I am not satisfied with the adaa& 
Xeyou.. 1773 (not to be read in Sir 431). The scribe 
may have thought of Aram, 4)73, sina, ‘day-light.” 
Gk gives déyyos, but the Targ. has nnpayw, ‘the 
morning-star.’ Some heavenly body seems to be 
meant. The stars appear in v.°; should we a 
expect the moon, and read, ma>? 25 would em 
easily indeed fall out after "5; mm would ‘be 
inserted by an editor to make sense. } 


The stanzas most affected by the above note, 
may be rendered thus— | 


1, Perish the day on which I was to be born, 
And the night, which said, Behold, a boy! 
Let not God above ask after it, 
Let not the moon show her splendour above it! 


2. That night—let it be barren, 
Let not a joyous cry be heard in it! 
Let them curse it that lay a spell on the ocean,. 
Who have skill to arouse Leviathan ! 


hen i should have lain still and rested, 


and counsellors of the earth, 
t everlasting sepulchres. 


 5°.—‘ Suddenly I cursed his habitation’ 
annot be right. Siegfried (in Haupt’s Bible) 
d others would read 3p) for sips); Duhm, 
™; ‘suddenly. his Habitation became rotten.’ 
G& suggested this: «’Oéws €BpsOn adrav 4 Siara. 
Budde prefers 1p5, ‘became empty.’ Bevan 
{Journal of Philology, 1899), Pa», with the same 
_ sense. In the articles referred to I have suggested 
api, ‘was cursed (by God)’; cf. Nu 238 But 
I fancy there is an error not only in 2px) but in 
“3. ‘Root and branch’ or ‘root and blossom’ 
are elsewhere in antithesis. The passage would be 
‘in order if we read v.*>, ONNA iB2y apy, ‘but 


(Cf. Ps 


suddenly his branches became rotten.’ 
8010-11, Mal 37, wit’ and 43 opposed.) 
q Job 71, and connected passages— 


> Is there not a warfare to man upon earth? 
F And are not his days like the days of a hireling? 


So R.V. renders this pathetic passage. But is 


‘warfare’ satisfactory? Duhm renders— 


Hat nicht die Frohn der Mensch auf Erden, 
Ist Frohners Leben nicht sein Leben? 


But have we a right to render N2¥ as if it were 
from the same root as 3’? Of course, Duhm 
only aims here at a free rendering. There are 
three passages in which N2¥ is said to, mean 
‘drudgery’ or the like—Job 71 14%, 
40°. In all these passages N2¥ is miswritten for 
ayy. 
man born to pain?’ In Job 14u4 read ‘ayy prd2 
Snes, ‘all my days of pain would I wait. In 

Is 402, which is alluded to in Is 14%, read 

mayy o%Svin 13, ‘that He has brought his pain to an 

end’; the following clauses also need correction 

(see Zsaiah, Haupt’s Hebrew Bible). 

Job 717-18_‘The admiring gratefulness of the 

Psalmist that God condescended to visit man, 


have slumbered, poen I should have “had 


and Is | 


In Job 7! read a wis ‘ayyb Non, es not | 


parodied by Job’ (Davidson). 


to commit suicide. 


the received view, and is restated by Duhm. I 
am strongly convinced that we critics have been 


| wrong. The ‘parody’ is imaginary ; it disappears — 
when we correct (as we must) 337PBM into ENA, 


Just so, NPB should certainly be naw’ (or better, 
syn) in Ps 17°. 
Job yib- 16 
So that a soul chooseth strangling, 
And death rather than these my bones. 


I loathe (my life); I would not live alway: 
Let me alone, for my days are vanity. 


So R.V. Just before, Job has given a selection 
of some of his symptoms. It is thought (e.g. b 
Davidson) that the speaker prefers one of these 
symptoms, one of these experiences, to the rest, 
because there is a chance that it may lead to the 
wished - for end — death. 
this is at all natural. If the text be accepted, we 
must surely interpret it as an expression of desire 
And if this be pronounced 
inconsistent with Job’s character as a righteous 
man, then the text must be corrupt; & at anyrate 
read quite differently, and, like Pesh., made God 
the subject. The true reading can, I think, be 
restored. ni in v.4 is a mutilation of ‘nDND, 
and this word is miswritten for *NWs)), and mis- 
placed. Read— 

Ww? Nipyy2 nan 
Ss MayyD AWN 


OMND ANTS DOYPTND 
So that my breath flees away in sighs, 


I am in despair because of my pains. 
Not for ever shall I live, that I should wait, etc. 


Sm is a correction of JINN, which latter 


misreading is presupposed by &. 
Job r117— 


And thy life shall be clearer than the noonday ;- 
Though there be darkness, it shall be as the morning. 


Dip 
and 


So R.V.; but the text is plainly wrong. 
cannot borrow the sense of m1, ‘to beam,’ 


myn, though grammatically not indefensible, is 
at, T 


yet in the very highest degree improbable. Hitzig, 
Duhm, and others read myn, but such a word 


This 
is obviously a corruption of INPEN (cf; Agteset): 


is unknown. Q& gives 7) «ixy cov= NPA, 


This is, in fact, a 


I do not think that — 


7~ 
rey 


to. 


— read “AND svn. 


Line 1 should be corrected so as to correspon 
read pyD-Non 


where several critics 
Read— 
ASN Mo) DYTNDT 


And the days of thy life (shall be) as the noonday, 
_ And thy darkness shall be as the morning. 


1020, 
‘ 
son *D. 


Job 137°.—b5"a3 1h "BI? : R.V. ‘your defences 


are defences of clay’; similarly, Budde. Duhm, 


however, ‘Zu Lehmschilder werden eure Schilde’. 
- Duhm’s rendering is favoured by the use of | 


‘say (‘bosses’) in 15° (131 ‘BR); he adduces 
po‘nipyy in Is 4124 as a parallel expression. But 
surely this able critic has not hit the mark on this 
occasion. ‘8? is certainly corrupt (see Hebrew 
Tsaiah in Haupt’s Old Testament). The versions 
(Beer) do not help us; but the mention of clay 
(79h) should at once suggest a2 or 229. p>°33 
might be 03733, (1 absolutely, as 
Jer 4829), but more probably has become corrupted 
from D235 (cf. Is 2274). 
said’ (Lagarde), has nothing to do with the matter. 
We may now attempt to restore v. om 75} 
(which all the critics retain) is certainly wrong. 
3=n;t=v; 1=3. Read o5°4Wn, ‘your artifices.’ 


‘your pride’ 


“sbyig may perhaps mean ‘(are) the likeness (of)’; 


see Budde and Beer on 41%, But more probably 


Render— 


Your artifices are no better than ashes; 
Your glory is a clay bottle. 


Job 135.— nw x: Davidson, ‘I will not wait’; 
Duhm, ‘I cannot hold out’; Budde, ‘I hope for 
nothing.’ The text is clearly wrong. The true 
reading, almost, if not quite certainly, is Sans xb 
‘J will not desist.’ ‘So the whole passage becomes 
self-consistent. Come life, come death, Job will 
not desist from his self-justification. 

Job 2071539, E!V. ‘like his own dung.’ 
Some of the occasional coarsenesses in the 
O.T. are clearly due to corruption of the text. 
Duhm and others refer to the Ar. 7a//a, camel- 
dung, used for fuel in .the East (cf. Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, \. 305). Most improbable. Read, 
probably, jin ‘his glory.’ So the verse reads 
naturally. Cf. Ps 4918. 

Job 207.—inanea joy "DDN : 
shall rain upon him his food.’ 


Davidson, ‘And 


Duhm corrects 


| ‘snon vy. 
“oP gloss referring to the” Delu 


The Assyrian 7247, ‘T . 


| Budde supplies a different verb, and renders — 


| be clear. 


aes | he thin’ ks, comes: 


| But the analogy of many other places su: 
w in wy is dittographic ; it is no dou 
duced by an error of the eye (cf. yond) 
| yby, rps) does not occur, and ban would 


perfectly gratuitous gloss. - ioinda is of cou 
corrupt; the original reading must have bee 
nrbna. Beer nearly saw this, but only thought 
onp (Ps 11°). The line becomes, ‘And shall r 
hot coals upon him.’ i 

Job 26°,—The passage as it stands is hopata 3S 
(see R.V.); some correction, as most admit, : 
to be made. A weak correction is quite hopeless. 
But if we act on the experience won from the 
study of other deeply corrupt passages, we shall ' 
find a remedy. Read probably— 


nea 


yon oe yah a 

pmpava oy MAND 

Who causes to shrink (in alarm) the sea and its billows, — 
Who terrifies the waters and their currents. 

Job 2818, DBD naan ywra; R.V.; ‘Yea, the 

’ > Budde, “ Und# 

Duhm, 

Duhm’s free 

JwI2=‘to possess (wis- 


price of wisdom is above rubies 
Erwerb der Weisheit geht tber Perien’ ; 
‘Sze haben wuberwiegt Korallen.’ 
rendering is suggestive. 
dom’; a verb being wanting, he supplies ‘out- 
weighs,’ and for the idea compares Proy 811, 
ye ‘the acquisition (of wisdom).’ Dillmann 

finds an allusion to the pearl-fishery. ‘To 
capture wisdom is more than to capture pearls.’ 
There is surely some error in the text. Comparing — 
MDA i in v.1® T would read Opens, ‘And the weight 


(value) of wisdom is greater than that of corals’ 


(or perhaps ‘ pearls’), 
Job. 307%%— . 

: ARP Bann’ nb-a52 . 

STN) MARB DD 

R.V. renders— ty 


By the great force (of my disease) is my garment 
disfigured : 


It bindeth me about as the collar of my coat. 


Recent commentators have displayed much in- 
genuity here. That the text is not right should 
I venture to offer a fresh suggestion — 


:] 


Pemaciation, does mgt aes me. 


sisaueas atau eee bears 
; LXX, éreAdBero. But no one has 
ched v.18», though °371N" at any rate cannot be 
. Itstrikes me that v.!° must be a duplicate 
v.18; compare the letters of the words in the 
respective verses.. Now in v.16» we find ‘MN. 
377ns’ must, I think, be the right word, and not 
savin’. For p> I read ‘D2. Render v.8— 


By ‘(his)- great power he takes hold of my garment, 
; ‘f _ By the opening of my tunic he grasps me. 


' This fits in admirably with v.% In @ I follow 
Budde and Duhm in supposing ¥& to have fallen 


out of the text. The sense requires this. 


CRG CHEYNE. 
Oxford. 


The May of the Crucifirion. 


“In Tue Expository Trwes for April an able 

and interesting contribution was made by Dr. 
E. W. G. Masterman to the vexed question 
whether our Lord was crucified on the 14th or 15th 
of Nisan. The following considerations are offered 
by way of supplement to his arguments, as they 
confirm the conclusion drawn, which the present 
writer has long believed to be the true one. 


One point in Dr. Masterman’s paper may be | 


re-emphasized on account of its importance. The 
greater part of the apparent discrepancy between 
the Synoptists and St. John vanishes, so soon as it 
is recognized that they use the term ‘ Passover’ in 
different senses. By it the former almost always 
means the Paschal sacrifice; but St. John employs 
it for the Paschal week of festival, including not 
only the sacrifice but also the observance of the 
following days of unleavened bread. 

Two expressions strongly confirm the view that 
Judas purposely chose the night preceding 15th 
Nisan for the arrest, because then all were within 
doors, and no ‘tumult’ would arise. The first 
occurs in Jn 13°°, After recording that Judas 
‘having received the sop went out straightway,’ 
St. John adds with unmistakable emphasis, ‘and it 


- to be right. Duhm’ s she of | 


| was night.’ The commentators either overpassthe 
point or explain it in ways more fanciful than con- 

| vincing. But it is explained at once if at the time 
| the disciples felt surprise that Judas’ errand was so 


urgent as to require him to set all the claims of 


custom aside and leave the house on the Passover 


night, when usage if not legal obligation required 
all to remain within until the morning. The other 
expression occurs in Lk 2253, Jesus made in- 
dignant protest against the sneaking way in which 


_his seizure was accomplished, when there had been 


daily opportunity as He was teaching in the temple ; 
and then He added, ‘ But this is your hour and the 
power of darkness.’ If the Sadducees had been 
plotting with Judas these several days, waiting for 


‘the one sacred night when all would be watching 
and worshipping indoors and silence would fall 


upon the streets, and had resolved to use the 
solemnity of that hour to achieve their evil purpose, 
what increased force do these words acquire! 
The hour of God’s redemption of his people was 
become the hour of His foes and of the power of 
darkness ! 

Although not free from difficulties, an argument 
may be drawn from consideration of the year. 
The crucifixion took place almost certainly in 
30 A.D. For on the one hand John’s preaching 
began ‘in the 15th year of Tiberius,’ which at 
earliest would be September 27 a.D. Some time 
must be allowed for John’s preaching before Jesus’ 
baptism, then Jesus kept a Passover in Jerusalem 
(Jn 21%), spent the season of another in Galilee 
(Jn 64), and suffered in Jerusalem at a third 
(ivigee +4) The earliest possible date is therefore 
30 A.D. On the other hand, St. Paul’s second 
visit as a Christian to Jerusalem is fixed with good 
reason in 45-46 a.D., whence it follows (Gal 2!) 
that his conversion was not later than 33 A.D. 
The date of the crucifixion could not therefore be 
later than 31 A.D., while 30 4.D. is likelier. Now 
there can be no doubt that the crucifixion fell on 
a Friday. How do these data affect the days of 
Nisan? Astronomical calculation proves that in 
30 A.D. the moon was new on Wednesday, 
22nd March, at 8 p.m., and consequently full 
during the night between Thursday and Friday, 
Ze. earlyon 7th April. Ifthe Jews ate the Passover 
on the night of the full moon, the Thursday was 
14th Nisan, and the: Friday, 15th Nisan, on which 
the crucifixion took place. In no proximate year 
could the Passover have been eaten on either 
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Thursday or Friday evéning, which corroborates | 
the date 30 a.p.! : 


These arguments receive some confirmation 
from one of a less direct and negative character. 


Since the Gospels and the primitive-conception of | 


the Christian Sacrament alike prove the last Supper. 
to have had a Paschal character, it must, unless it 
was the true Passover, have been arranged by 
Jesus as a quasi-Passover in advance. But in that 
case it would be very remarkable that no hint is 
anywhere given of so exceptional and striking a 
design. That Mt 26!8 cannot mean this is clear 
from the parallels in Mk and Lk. This negative | 
evidence certainly affords a presumption for the 
view that the meal was the Passover, and the 
following day was 15th Nisan. 
E. P. Boys-Smiru, M.A., 
Vicar of Hordle. ‘ 


April 1899. 


Literature of the Bord’'s Supper. 


In the March number Dr. Rainy gives a list of 
the best books on the Lord’s Supper. He omits, 
however, the ‘best’ of all those concerned with 
the Church of England. This is Vogan’s Zrue 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, a masterly exposition of 
the ‘Church Doctrine,’ which is really ‘Bible 
Truth,’ and a searching criticism of Pusey and 
R. Wilberforce. Vogan has never been seriously 
dealt with by writers of the extreme Anglican 
School. 


W. H. GriFFITH THOMAS. 
London. 


+ 
+ 


Mittite Mecipherment. 
‘ 


WouULD you permit me to protest against the 
extraordinary misrepresentations contained in 
Professor Jensen’s references to Professor Sayce 
in the first three paragraphs of his article in your 
April number, p. 304? It would take time (of 
which I have none to spare) and space (of which | 
you have scanty store) to show in detail how | 
absurd, irrelevant, and misleading every clause | 
referring to Professor Sayce is. Professor Jensen | 
should confine himself to his praiseworthy work 
of completing and defending his own theory of 
interpretation (on which I express no judgment), 
without disfiguring his articles by absolutely mis- 
stating the position of a rival interpreter. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


Aberdeen. 


1 For the facts, but not the inference, vzde Salmon’s 
Introduction, p. 267. 
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| ProrEssoR JENSEN wishes to know why I hay 
‘not criticized in detail his attempts at it 
decipherment, and imputes to me all sor 
strange motives for not having done so. 
reason is very simple: I have not thought it worth 
my while to waste my time in useless controversy. 
Professor Jensen has too high an idea of his own 
infallibility to be convinced that he could be 
wrong, and those who wish can easily test for 
themselves the value of the conjectures which 
he has put forward. He has, however, forgotten 
that his ‘decipherment’ has now been actually 
examined in detail by Dr. Leopold Messer- 
schmidt in his Gemerkungen zu den hethitischen 
Inschrifien (Berlin: Peiser, 1898), with the result 
that nothing is left of it. After Messerschmidt’s 
exhaustive little book I may be excused for still 
preserving the same silence in regard to Pro- 
fessor Jensen’s essays in decipherment that I 
have always observed in regard to those of his 
predecessors. : 

On one point, however, I can assure him that 
he is mistaken. Except at the outset of my 
Hittite studies, when lke himself I was over- 
sanguine of success, I have never attempted to 
decipher the Hittite inscriptions in the sense in 
which he uses the word. For years past I have 
maintained that, with our present materials, the 
task is hopeless. ‘Graphic decipherment’ is 
alone possible, thanks to the pictorial system of 
writing employed in them, and it is to this 
‘graphic decipherment’ alone that I have devoted 
myself. It is a necessary preliminary to the inter- 
pretation of the texts, though it seems to me to 
have been neglected by Professor Jensen as well 
as by most of his predecessors. : 

So far am I from being convinced that my | 
method has been superseded by Professor Jensen’s, 
that for the first time for nearly twenty years I am 
about to publish some attempts I have been — 
making to assign phonetic values to the Hittite 
signs. But such attempts are merely conjectures, 
more or less probable. I do not possess Professor 
Jensen’s infallibility ; and I believe that no cer- 
tainty 1s attainable until our materials are more 


numerous, less mutilated, and more accurately 
copied. 


A. H. Savowg 
Catvo, 12th April 1899. ¥ 
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Ir will soon be recognized that the second volume 
of the new Dictionary oF THE BIBLE (which has 


been sent for review) is of wider interest than 
the first. The painstaking student, slowly build- 
- ing up an accurate knowledge of the letter of 


’ 


es’ r 
P 7 


Davidson’s 


Scripture, will work his way through the smaller 
articles. But the average reader will turn at 
once to the great subjects which fall so lavishly 
into this volume. : 

They are well distributed between the Old 
Testament and the: New. Professor Ryle’s 
‘Genesis,’ Professor Driver’s ‘Habakkuk,’ Professor 
‘Hosea’ and ‘Jeremiah,’ Professor 
Smith’s ‘Isaiah’ and ‘Joshua,’ Professor Davison’s 
‘Job,’ Professor Cameron’s ‘Joel,’ Professor K6nig’s 
‘Jonah’ and ‘Judges,’ and Mr. Burney’s ‘Kings’ are 
all articles of the best type of critical scholarship. 
And besides these books we must notice such 
subjects and persons falling within the Old 
Testament as Flood, Food, Genealogy, Glory, 
Hexateuch, Holiness, Idolatry, Jacob, Joseph. 
Of these we might single out the article IDOLATRY 
for special attention. It is not long, not nearly so 
long indeed as articles that have appeared in 
previous Dictionaries. But there is a distinction 
recognized between different kinds of idolatry 
found in the Old Testament, a grouping as 
contrasted with a mere repetition of the passages, 
which gives to such an article the value of science, 

VoL. X.—g9. 


Notes of Recent Exposition 


and makes it useful to the most ignorant as well 
as the most accomplished reader. 


But on the whole the New Testament has 
the best of it in this volume. The great doctrinal 


articles are mostly concerned with New Testament 


‘Glory’ and ‘ Holiness’ belong to both 
Testaments, and are handled by two different 
But Mr. Bethune-Baker’s ‘ Forgiveness’ is 
chiefly New Testament, while Principal Stewart’s 
‘Grace,’ Mr. Ottley’s 
Simon’s ‘Justification,’ and Professor Orr’s ‘ King- 
dom of God’ are entirelyso. Then there are the 
three great articles on ‘God,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ and 
the ‘ Holy Spirit.’ And besides the very full articles 
on ‘Galatia’ by Professor Ramsay, we have the 


teaching. 
men. 


‘Incarnation,’ Principal 


whole subject of St. John and his writings, written 
by Mr. T. B. Strong of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Principal Salmond of Aberdeen, and the late 
Principal Reynolds of Cheshunt. 


‘I wonder if you are feeling the importance 
of the distinction between siz and offences, a 
distinction constantly lost sight of, so that men 
often cherish the former in their efforts to get 
rid of the latter. 
the truth that ¢he sez zs taken away, instead of 


If men would but believe in 


whitewashing and painting up the old Adam and 
attempting to get others to do the same, the 


io 
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4 coming of the Lord would be apprehended and 
the glorification of the Son of Man be known 
in the power of the Holy Ghost.’ 


A small book ealled Letters from a Mystic of 
the Present Day has reached its third edition 
this month (Elliot Stock), and those words are 
quoted from it. They are followed by others 
which are more explicit. ‘No sins are reckoned 
against us by God; on His side they are all 
put away—in relation to Him they have no 
existence. Hence our Lord says (Mt 9?), Son, 
be of good cheer, thy sins ave been done away.’ 


And the writer, who is the Rev. Rowland W. 
Corbet, M.A., Rector of Stoke-on-Terne, does 
not speak of Christians. 
were going to say of sinners. He speaks of 
those whom we used to call sinners. He says 
there are no sinners, except that in thinking 
themselves sinners they commit sin. He says 
there is no reckoning of sin against the prodigal 
in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
our Lord’s Commission is to preach the gospel 
to every creature, and the gospel is that our 
sins are put away, are not reckoned against us 
by God. To quote him word for word: ‘Our 
sin or error is in assuming that our sins or 


trespasses have a place in the mind of God.’ 


To get rid of sin, then, it is to get rid of the 
mistake of thinking that God regards us as sinners. 
‘When the heart recognizes this, it inbreathes the 
atmosphere which develops spiritual life into filial 
trust and brotherly love.’ But if the heart never 
recognizes this, what then? ‘There is therefore 
now no condemnation,’ said the apostle, ‘to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.’ This writer says there 
is no condemnation to them that are out of Christ 
Jesus. Whether they recognize it or not, if God 
does not reckon sin, then He does not reckon sin, 
and that is the end of it. 


‘I could enlarge with scriptural evidences, if 


necessary,’ says Mr. Corbet. It does seem neces- 


He speaks of men—-we | 


no existence as in the mind or eye of God.’ 


He says" 


sary. For the only ee re 
is of doubtful relevancy. 
thy sins have been done away.’ 


‘ nom be of go: 
Itis not an 
of the true reading or translation (both of vy hi 


are somewhat ‘doubtful here), it is a matte: 


manifest meaning. Clearly the sins of the m 
were forgiven, or ‘done away’ as Mr. Co 


unfairly translates, that very moment, and through 


the forgiving fiat of the Saviour. If he had not 
been Saviour, could He have done it? He asked 
whether was easier to say, ‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,’ or to say, ‘Rise and walk.’ Either was easy 
to Him, neither was possible to any other. 


But He uses the word ‘son,’ 
‘For,’ he says, ‘He is speaking to him as to a 
child of God, and tells him, without any solicitation 


on his part, an eternal fact, viz. that his sins have 


No, 
they have not, after they have been forgiven. And 
it is in the light of that forgiveness that He calls 
him son. 


For even those who hold by the universal Father- 


hood of God rarely go so far as our modern mystic” 


and proclaim the universal sonship of men. In 
the latest issue of ‘The International Theological 


Library’ that matter comes before us. Zhe Theology 


says Mr. Corbet. 


of the New Testament cannot miss a full discussion 


of the expressions Father and Son. And Professor 


Stevens is as frank as he is lucid. He believes 


that the universal Fatherhood of God is taught at 


least in the synoptics, but he does not find a 
universal sonship even there. 


Professor Stevens is very frank and fair. 
says that the prevailing usage of Jesus is to speak 
of God as the Father of His own disciples. 
in the Sermon on the Mount this is so. 
discourse is indeed a collection of sayings uttered 


Even 


at various times and places, but it is represented 


He 


‘ 


‘The 


as spoken to the disciples, and there is no critical — 


ground for doubt that at least the earlier portions 
were so spoken.’ He says, besides, that there is 


no passage in our sources in which Jesus explicitly 


aeide iis hildeeassit a 
allow Him. © But he never finds it 
at all men are His sons. He as Father 


Aine 
j st to attain to their relation as sons. 


Our “modern mystic’s ’ view of sin is not new, 
it does not press very hard upon us now. 
There is a sorer battle we have to fight, a battle 
with a more radical heresy. The ‘modern mystic’ 

assures us that sin has been done away by God 
from all eternity ; the modern man of science says 


_ there never was any sin to do away. 


_ This is the view ‘of sin that Canon Gore finds it 
B eccitel to take account of in his exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans. For the Bible postulates 
‘the existence of sin ; it claims that sin everywhere, 


and from the first, has been a cause of degradation 
in the individual and the race. 
that. 
been upward, not downward ; it has been a gradual 
process of development and advance, and the 


Science denies 
The progress of the race, says science, has 


individual cannot sin, not, as St. John would say, 
because he is born of God, but simply because he 
is born. He has no freedom to sin. He is a man, 
and therefore under the dominion of the laws of 
_ development. 
- simply the evolutionary law which has him in its 


What seems his individual act is 
grasp, expressing itself through him. 


Here, says Canon Gore, is the real point at issue 
The main question 
is not about human origins or a primeval fall. It 
is not, Did all mankind fall in Adam’s first trans- 
The question 
is, Do men fall now, and can they keep from 
Is 
limits to choose and act—a reality? 
therefore misuse this freedom to do what he 
need not have done and ought not to have 
done? 


between religion and science. 


gression? or even, Did Adam fall ? 


falling ? human freedom—freedom within 


Can man 


in the right relation and ready; they have 


| issue ass fairly faced science must give - 
| For ‘the universal moral consciousness 


| 


ee: ; 
Now it seems to Canon Gore that when 


common sense of man bears witness to the fi 
that we can do and do do what we ought and : 

not.’ And not only so, but it also recognizes the _ 
moral truth of St. Paul’s idea that this lawlessness 
of the will has its perverting effects on the intelli: 
gence and the passions. On the one side, and it 
is’ the side of the Bible, we have the human con- 
sciousness; on the other, no positive evidence, 


only the habitual unwillingness of science to re- 
. . . ’ it 
cognize its proper limits. 


nl . ~ 


It is no longer understood that the Old Testa- 
ment religion was dictated to the Old Testament 
saints and prophets. It is no longer a heresy to 
say that the Hebrew religion is part of a larger 
Semitic religion. And it is not even supposed 
that that takes any glory from the Hebrew religion. = 
If the materials out of which the religion was — 
formed were common to the nations around, the 
It 


is now universally recognized that many of our 


spirit was the possession of the Hebrew only. 


i= = 


Lord’s sayings were current in His earthly day. 
But He gave them spirit and life. And originality 


consists in that. 


We are no longer startled, therefore, to read, as 
we read in the Contemporary Review recently, that 
‘the Yahweh cult of the primitive Hebrews is not 
to be looked upon as an isolated form of worship, 
but rather as a religious system which was in its 
earliest beginnings identical with the very far- 
spread adoration of the moon-god.’ It is true we 
do not take easily to expressions like ‘the Yahweh 
cult’; and we are jealous lest a form of words like 
Lord of Hosts, which may have served an idola- 
trous worship once, should be claimed as evidence 
of an idolatrous worship still. But even when we 
are reminded that the moon-god was best known 
in antiquity under the name of Sin, we are not 


disturbed to hear how close is the correspondence 


| between the worship of Sin and the worship of 


oa “e 


388 
* 
Tetiovati in their outward expression, so long as — 
- the inner secret is the difference between earth | 

and heaven. 


Mr. George Margoliouth, of the British Museum, 
published an article in the Contemporary Review 
recently, in which he sought to show that many of 
the words of the moon-god worship have been 
retained in the worship of Jehovah. He has now 
written a pamphlet+of twenty pages (Nutt, 1s.) to 
strengthen that proposition. He has chosen 
certain Old Testament expressions, and endeav- 
oured to trace their origin. 


The first is the title Jehovah of Hosts. Mr. 
Margoliouth has no doubt that the ‘Sabaoth’ or 
‘Hosts’ in that title are the stars. That is indeed 
the nearly unanimous judgment of Old Testament 
scholars now,—not only of Cheyne, but also of 
Kuenen, Tiele, Baudissin, and even of Delitzsch. 


But why is Jehovah called Jehovah of the Stars? | 


Mr. Margoliouth has found the explanation in a 
There Nannar (as the moon- 
god was called at Ur of the Chaldees in preference 
to Sin) is addressed as ‘lord of the hosts of 
heaven,’ as the deity ‘who was seen to gather 


Babylonian hymn. 


around him the glorious hosts of stars on the 
weird vault of night’ (Cunezform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. iv.). The sun-god was not so 
glorious. He had to cross the heavens unattended, 
as it appeared, by stars. So, to the moon-god was 
given this glorious title. And from the moon-god 
it was transferred to Jehovah. As the God of 
Israel, He is the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
the Lord of the Hosts of Heaven, and of all the 
powers that animated them. 

The second is the phrase fo exalt the horn. 
What that phrase means is evident. It means to 
raise to dignity and power. But what is its origin? 
Mr. Margoliouth finds its origin in the 


ornamented with horns,’ 


‘mitre 
which is the emblem of 
The deity, says Maspero, who ruled 
the world from his abode in the lunar orb, was 


the god Sin. 


cosmically seen to shoot forth in brightly shining 
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| put on his mitre (agu), an expression which tt 


| horns eels the first quarter of fad m 
| when the disc was completed, Sin was said t 


includes the halos which form around the m 
So when Hannah: says, ‘Mine horn is exalted 
Jehovah’ (1 S 21), she uses the forms of an « 
worn faith to express her sense of the honour sh 
has received from the God of Israel; and in 
Jer 48” the defeat of the Moabites is crushingly 
expressed by saying that their horn is cut off. 7 


‘But more curious than that (perhaps more 


doubtful also) is Mr. Margoliouth’s explanation of 


the phrase which in our versions is translated the 
skin of Moses’ face shone. Literally, the Hebrew 
is, the skin of Moses’ face was found ¢o send forth 
horns. Moses had been for many days in close 
communication with Jehovah on Mount Sinai. 
What more natural than that his face should take 
on the reflexion of the God with whom he had 
been in converse? That reflexion still preserves 
enough of the old imagery to have it described 
as shining horns. And the imagery would the 
more readily come to hand that Mount Sinai was 


originally the dwelling-place of the god Sin, 


Last November the Directors of the Union — 
Theological Seminary, New York, met to in- 
augurate the Rev. William Adams Brown, M.A, 
as Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology. 
The charge was delivered by Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. | 
Professor Adams Brown then delivered an in-— 
augural address on ‘Christ the Vitalizing Principle — 
of Christian Theology.’ The man had been care-— 
fully chosen for the Chair—a Chair once occupied 
by Dr. Henry B. Smith and by Dr. W. G. T. Shedd 
—and he had as carefully chosen his subject. The 
proceedings on the occasion have since then been 
published by the Martin Publishing House of New 
York, and we can read the address in full. 


We are all familiar with the theological achieve- 
ment of our time which expresses itself in the 


rallying cry, ‘Back to Christ!’ There was danger, 


yan ae ; PN 
tradition ; the creed was woven from within, a 


1 |} personal conviction, the record of a personal 
experience. 


The new conception of systematic 
theology is that theology is personal experience. peo 
ities nothing. The biologist may teach the Dar- — 
winian theory, whether he is a Darwinian or not. 

The politician may write imperialist articles all the 
while he is a ‘Little Englander.’ But the sys- 
tematic theologian dare no longer sit in his Chair 
unless he is able to touch the universal Christian — 
experience by the vital spark of his own. | 


u ae hes ae aid the ty was essen 
yack to Christ. Christ is once more the 
re of our religious thought, and even of our 

theological speculation. We are conscious that 

we have not only received Christ again into the 
heart, but that we have received a Christo-centric 


theology. 


But if that is the new conception of systematic 
theology, does it not run into two great dangers? 
Does it not run the risk of being very narrow in 
range and very subjective in character? It runs 
both risks. And proves its life by the risks it 
runs. But it is the business of the systematic j 
theologian to see that it only runs these risks and 
does not fall into them. 


The gain is unmistakable and very great. It has 
seized the systematic theologian and shaken him 
~in his Chair. At first it seemed likely to shake 
him out of his Chair, that the biblical theologian 
might sit init. But that danger passed. Biblical 
_ theology has come to stay, but systematic theology 
is needed also. Only, the systematic theologian 
must no longer be content to hand down from 
generation to generation the doctrinal system 
_which has been inherited from the past; he must 


It runs.the risk of being too narrow. But the 
systematic theologian is careful to see that his own 


no longer be content to explain and defend the 
creeds and dogmas of the historic Church ; or to 
mark off with the sharp precision of a rigorous 

logic the narrow path, by following which alone 
men may hope to escape the pitfalls of heterodoxy 
on the right hand and on the left. He must see to 
it that the creed he teaches is a living conviction 
in his own soul. He must so teach it that in the 
hearts and consciences of men it will waken a 
response which will be the best evidence of its 
truth and its unfaltering argument against opposi- 
tion. He must cease to regard it as a law-regulat- 
ing belief, as the Scribes were used to do; he must 
make it a Confession of Faith, and teach with 
authority as the Master did. 


That is the new conception of systematic 
theology. Itis a revolution. And the cry of ‘ Back 
to Christ!’ has done it. For the moment that 
Christ was placed in the creed, the creed was 
found to be spirit and life. It was not taken on 
from without; the materials only were received by 


personal experience is not the contents of his 
teaching, but only its vital energy. The contents 
of his teaching is experience certainly. For outside 
experience there is no truth with which we have to 
do. But it is the experience of the whole Church 
of God in all the ages. And by the Church of 
God, Professor Adams Brown does not mean the 
Christian Church of these nineteen centuries and 


that alone. 


It runs the risk also of being too subjective. 
But the systematic theologian avoids that risk by 
seeing that every experience is a revelation of 
reality, and is in contact with objective facts. The 
Christian experience is not independent of the 
historic Christian institutions. It is not independ- 
ent of the Scriptures with their present revelation 
of Christ, of the Church with her creeds, her 
When we speak of © 
They are 


ministry, and her sacraments. 
Christian experience we include these. 
the facts by which the experience is created and 


by which it is maintained. Without them it had 


a h 
never come into being, without them it would 
soon cease to be. The theologian avoids the risk 
of subjectivity by never losing sight of historic fact. 


‘But in truth the risk, whether of subjectivity or 
“of narrowness, is far less now than it used to be. 
Take away from the historic doctrines that living ex- 
perience of which they are the outgrowth, make them 
mere dogmas, lifeless forms, relics of an age long 


past and of an outgrown type of thought, and then” 


the spirit of man will seek its expression elsewhere. 
Then each man will be an experience to himself 


n 


THESE sad and even bitter words from one of the 
sweet singers of Israel show to us, with almost 


terrible force, how deep were the shadows which. 


rested on the saint of the old Covenant when the 
end of our mortality, and the fear that end carried 
with it, pressed: heavily on the soul. And that 
fear, that outcome and heritage of sin, lingers now, 
even though Christ has brought life and incor- 
ruption to light, and has abolished death for ever. 
That it is so, all experience seems sadly to confirm. 
That there is a dread of death in the background 
of almost every heart, arising commonly from some 
doubts as to the reality of a continued existence, is 
a serious truth, which no sober observer of human 
nature would feel disposed to deny. - That it 
exists in Christian hearts, even though the inspired 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews solemnly 
declares that the dear Lord passed through death 
that He might deliver. all who were under the 
bondage of this fear—that it so exists, who of us 
who looks into the depths of his own soul could 
consistently doubt ? 

On such a subject, then, it may not be unprofit- 
able to meditate, more especially as within the last 
few years several works, some of real importance, 
have been written on the subject of life after death 
and the questions connected with it. Most of 
them appear to deal with the subject independ- 


wa 
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| and a mystic to others. 


| men of the we on the meaning of the past ; ] 
| him show them that the Christian doctrines, e 


la living experience and witness to eternal verities ; 
‘and then the human soul will take these mate 


>. 


Rife after DeatB. 


By THe Ricut Rev. C. J. Exvticorr, D.D., Bishop or GLOUCESTER. 


AN 


But make your sys 
theologian an interpreter; let him unfold to t 


in their most scholastic form, are the outgrowth of 


and fuse them in the crucible of its own livi 
experience, bringing forth things that are new 
undoubtedly, but that are in vital harmony+with 
the universal experience and with universal 


spiritual facts. 


‘Shall the dust praise Thee?’—Ps. xxx. 9. 


ently of Holy Scripture, and to review the argu- 
ments—some of them reaching back to remote 
antiquity — for the continuance of a persona 
existence after its earthly termination. These 
arguments no reasonable man can regard with 
indifference. Some of them are of real use in 
confronting the inferences of materialism drawn 
from the ultimate return of the body to the ele- 
ments of which it was originally formed: ‘ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ Others 
appeal, often very successfully, to inner convictions 
of a continuance of a personal existence which 
seem to be a very part of our sentient selves. 
Further, it may be added, that Science itself, 
which has so often been regarded as in antagonism 
to Faith, has contributed some considerations in 
favour of our survival after death which have been’ 
found to exercise an influence over minds to which 
no other form of argument has seemed, even 
transiently, to appeal. It is impossible, then, to 
regard with indifference these non-scriptural argu- 
ments for continuity of existence, but, at the same 
time, it seems perfectly clear that none of them, 
nor all of them combined, can do more than make 
survival after death a reasonable probability, It is 
Scripture, and Scripture only, that can convert that 
probability into certainty. It is only through the 
gospel brought home to the heart of the humble, 


— 
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vering conviction which faith absolutely 


P Still it may not be unprofitable briefly to review 
 non-scriptural arguments for man’s unending 
existence that appear to have made the deepest 
impression on the human mind, as they may, in 
many cases, just exercise that prevenient and pre- 
paratory influence which may make the reception 
of the fulness of scriptural truth more easy and 
more permanent. Of these arguments there are 
three that certainly deserve our consideration—the 
- argument from the nature and constitution of all 
things around us or, as it is commonly entitled, the 
constitution of the universe; the argument from 
moral considerations ; and the argument from the 
general consent of mankind. 

The three arguments when taken together do 
_ plainly create in any fair judging mind a strong 
presumption that our existence does not terminate 
_ with bodily death; but they suggest but little as to 
the nature of the eentinied existence. The first 
argument, for instance, from the constitution of 
things around us, does seem very powerfully to 
bring home to us that, where the universal prin- 
ciple is conservation, and continuity through 
transformation and change, man and man’s nature 
cannot possibly be exempted from its operation. 
What reason can there be for thinking that the 
principle breaks down and becomes inoperative in 
the case of things endowed with life? If it does 
not break down, this question certainly has to be 
answered: Whenever death puts a stop to bodily 
activities and works great changes in the fabric in 
which the bodily activities were exerted and mani- 
fested, what has become of that to which these 
activities were due? If there is to be conservation 
everywhere, though confessedly with change, then 
surely, that which acted, call it by what name you 
like, must be somewhere, and survive, though 
obviously under changed conditions. Annihilated 
it cannot be, such a conception being funda- 
mentally opposed ta everything that is observable 
in the nature and constitution of things. This 
argument is of real importance and power in con- 
fronting the assertion of materialism that when 
man dies he perishes. It is, however, of but 
limited value in regard of the question of what 
that is which survives. It certainly predisposes 


“| f= a is a i 


be fully realized and believed in with that 


us to accept the all but universally prevalent — 
belief that man consists of two parts, the material, 
to which we give the name of the body, and the © 
immaterial, to which we give, somewhat loosely, _ 
the name of the soul. It helps us, then, to 


| identify the something that survives with the soul, 


but on its after existence it throws no light what- 
ever. That light must be sought for elsewhere. 
Very much the same may be said of the second 
of the three arguments to which I have alluded. 
This second argument for existence after death is 
founded on moral considerations which are felt by 
many to be of great force and cogency. What, for 
example, can be more perplexing to every thought- 
ful mind than undeserved suffering, or successful 
wickedness, or the countless enigmas in poor 
mortal life, which seem almost incompatible with 
any real belief in an overruling Providence, and, 
in many and many cases, make men doubt the 
existence of any moral governor of the world? 
Do not these things all force upon the mind the 
conviction that there must be an after-life, in which 
right and wrong will ultimately be dealt with, and 
the stern law of consequences be fully carried out 
in all the issues and developments of the future ? 
This argument, like the first, though founded on 
very different considerations, is an argument for a 
survival after death which no serious and reason- 
able man could lightly set aside ; but except indi- 
rectly and allusively, it throws no light on the 
after-existence of that which survives—that imma- 
terial part of our nature which we have agreed to 
speak of as the soul. It does, however, by the- 
very nature of its argument, imply that in the 
after-existence the great principle of moral retri- 
bution will certainly prevail. Of the state of the 
soul and the nature of its existence, we are, so far 
as this argument is conerned, as ignorant as ever. 
There is, I said, a third argument for a life after 
death, which certainly cannot be left unnoticed. 
It is, however, very different in its nature from the 
two we have already considered. It is in effect 
this—that if we deny an existence after death, we 
place ourselves in opposition to what may be 
correctly spoken of as the conviction or persuasion 
of the whole human family. It was once con- 
sidered that races were in existence in which no 
trace of any conception of existence after death 
could possibly be found. But I believe 1 am 
correct in saying that recent investigation has 
tended to show, that dim and imperfectly realized 
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as the conception of an after-existence may be in 
some of the lowest races of mankind, none can 
now be correctly described as absolutely devoid of 
it. This third argument is thus an argument that 


is considered by many to be the greatest and most — 


persuasive of all, But great and persuasive as it 
may be, it supplies us with nothing that throws a 
real light on the state of existence after death. 
Apart from Christianity, every race has its different 
conception of the after-life, some of these concep- 
tions presenting aspects of a higher and more 
spiritual character, but the greater part mere con- 
tinuity under more favourable circumstances than 
those which were met with during earthly existence. 
We have now reviewed these non-scriptural 
arguments for a future life, and they are probably 
the best that the mind of man has yet been able 
to put forth. But what light have they cast upon 
the myterious future of human existence? They 
have made it probable, even highly probable, that 
there will be an after-life, but have they supplied 
any solid grounds for the belief that this after-life 
- would be life indeed? Could the really earnest 
and anxious soul be satisfied with the mere assur- 
ance of survival after death? Nay more, could it 
rest even on such a future as is disclosed to us by 
the Old Testament? What opportunities does the 
Old Testament future indicate for a life, after 
death, of service to Him who called us into being? 
What realms does it point to in which there will 
be the power of exercising, for the honour and 
glory of God, all those faculties that we are 
conscious, even in this poor earthly life, are the 
highest and noblest elements in our composite 
nature? These and a thousand similar questions 
are called up in every devoted heart when the 
subject of existence after death is occupying the 
foreground of our meditations. We soon find, if 
we have any spark of true religion in the soul, that 
all our spiritual interest is in that of which the 
arguments we have reviewed tell us absolutely 
nothing. ‘They may show that it is probable that 
there will be a life after death, but on the real and 


essential nature of that life, its intrinsic character, _ 


that which alone makes it worth living, they give 
no indication whatever. These mysteries can only 
be disclosed by Revelation, and it is to Revelation, 
and especially to Him who has brought life and 
incorruption to light, that we reverently and finally 
turn. Heit is who alone can give to the anxious soul 
the answers which it is seeking to obtain. And 


the answers are these, that man does verily live 


after death ; and that, to every loving and believing 
heart, the nature of that life after death zs “/e with 
Him. On Him-and our relations with Him the 
whole mystery of our future absolutely depends. 

In practice we do not sufficiently realize this 
relation to the Person of the Risen Lord. When 
shadows’ fall around us, and anxious questions 


arise (and they will arise in the very best of us) as _ 


to areal continuity of existence after the grave has 


received its dead, we commonly fall back on per-— 
suasions which seem to cling to our humanity, 
that all things cannot and will not end here; or to 


a general feeling that, as Scripture stands pledged 
to the teaching of a life after death, we may rest 
upon its testimony, and dismiss our anxieties as to 
our future. 

But, as all experience shows, when the dread of 
death is resting on the soul, we need something 
far more reassuring than persuasions and argu- 
ments. What we need is heart-whole belief not in 
reasonings, but in a blessed and adorable Person, 
who has verily abolished death, and is Himself so 
eternally the Resurrection and the Life, that whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Him shall never, never 
die. This is what we need, and what we must 
pray for. 
death, our anxieties, our hopes, and our reassur- 
ances, are allcentred in Him. In Him is life, and 
the life is the light of man here and hereafter. 
Assuredly the lesson which our present thoughts 
bring home to us is this—that until we not only 
believe in Christ, but can truly feel that we are in 
Him and He in us, the fear of death will still 
linger in the soul. 

Our meditations here may close. They have 
led us to Christ, and have shown us that in Him 
and with Him no dread of death, no anxiety as to 
a future existence can ever find a place in our 
spiritual life. Our beloved Elder Brother will 
never forsake us; He tasted death that He might 
sustain the parting spirit as it enters into the 
unknown realm of the waiting world of the departed. 
He passed through those realms, and vouchsafed 
to know the mystery of the unclothed state that 
He might comfort us while thus waiting in that 
mystic world for His blessed and long-promised 
return. Yea, and when the clouds at length bear 
Him down to this poor earth, His voice will call us 
forth ; we shall be robed with the body like unto 
His glorious body, and at last realize—Immortality. 


The whole mystery of the life after _ 
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Boh aganincy & Doctrine of 
Ea 


with islam ne ts ae it would have been 
y characterized as a contribution to Biblical 
eology. Its object is to investigate the mean- 
ing, manner, and essential: content of Revelation, 
as the idea presented itself to the mind of 
- Muhammed himself, and lies at the basis of the 
claims of the Koran. It is the work of a scholar 
and enthusiast. At first sight it might be cal- 
culated to damp the ardour of those who, however 
familiar with German, are unacquainted with 
Arabic ; its pages bristle with quotations from the 
- original. The publishers, however, with a wise 
_ prudence, attach to the title-page a conspicuous 
notice calling attention to the fact that all such 
quotations are accompanied by German render- 
ings, so that the book is quite intelligible to the 

- ordinary reader. 

The four chapters of which the work consists, 
and each of which is divided into three sections, 
are respectively entitled—Muhammed’s Prophetic 
Consciousness, The Nature of Revelation, The 
Content. of Revelation, and The Media of 
Revelation. The author begins by emphasizing 
the importance of his subject, since Muhammed, 
though classed by many eminent scholars as a false 
prophet, a deceiver, and one possessed of a devil, is 
reverenced as a Messenger of God by no less than 
200 millions, or about a seventh part, of the inhab- 
itants of the earth. He believes that Muhammed 
truly felt himself to be the instrument of a Higher 
Power, that as really as any prophet of Israel he 
could say, ‘The Lord hath spoken ; who can but 
prophesy?’ and regards him as essentially un- 
selfish and disinterested, though in many things 
the child of his age and country. It was in being 
called to grapple with the evils of his time that 
the Arabian prophet came to perceive whither his 
destiny led him. At first he was doubtful as to 


1 Muhammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung quellenmdssig 
untersucht, Von Dr. Otto Pautz. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898. M. 8. 
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| the Divine origin of the visions which came. to 
him; he feared lest he should be self-deceived ; 


but at length yielded himself to the force which, 
through the impulses of his heart as well as the 
experiences of his life, urged him forward. Dr. 
Pautz admits that Muhammed was of an exces- 
sively nervous temperament, and was subject to 
peculiar attacks of illness, but denies that the 
symptoms are those of epilepsy, as is often 
asserted. 
supernatural experiences were doubtless commonly 
attended by morbid physical conditions. The 
need of revelation, in the Muhammedan as in 
other religions, is derived chiefly from the fact of 
Sin, and the Hebrew account of primeval mankind 
is generally adopted, though it is denied that the 
doctrine of original sin is to be found in the 
Koran. Muhammed _ indeed, 
religious reformers, acknowledges the work of his 
predecessors while claiming to complete it. His 
testimony to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
is ‘singularly ample, and is capable of being 
cited with great force as an inducement. to 
Muhammedans to study the latter.2 As St. Paul 
appeals to the Promise made to Abraham as ante- 
cedent to the law, so Muhammed seems to aim at 
restoring Abraham’s religion, which was prior to 
both Law and Gospel. 

One of the most interesting sections of the work 
before us is that in which the Prophet’s attitude to 
Heathenism and to Christian doctrines is de- 
scribed. Like Abraham, his soul was stirred by 
the idolatry which he beheld around him, and, 
curiously ‘enough, orthodox Christianity was, in 
his view, invested with the same character, the 


doctrine of the Trinity being interpreted in a. 


Tritheistic sense, the Persons being Allah, Jesus, 
and Mary—a Holy. Family after a very human 
type. The words of Christ as to the Paraclete or 
Comforter are interpreted by Muhammed of him- 
self, and the influence of heretical forms of Chris- 
tianity is apparent in his view that Jesus did not 
really die upon the cross. The two great doc- 
trines of Muhammedanism, on the other hand, are 
its abstract Monotheism, and its peculiar eschat- 


2 See a little book, Moslems invited to read the Bible, by 
Principal Sir Wm. Muir (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899). 
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ology. In regard to the latter, Dr. Pautz pro- 
nounces it impossible to determine whether, in his 


sensuous pictures of the life beyond the grave, _ 


Muhammed meant to symbolize a more spiritual 
conception of bliss, or was simply pandering to the 
baser impulses of human nature. In its details 
his doctrine had little that was original, but upon 
them Muhammed so impressed his individuality 
that he is justly reckoned as the founder of a new 
religion. His teaching in its simplicity and in- 
telligibility was eminently suited to those whom 
he addressed, and our author contrasts somewhat 
sadly the religious enthusiasm of Muhammedans 
with that of Christians. He also claims that in 
the mass Muhammedans are more moral as well as 
more religious than Christians, notwithstanding 
the great blot of polygamy, which, however, only 
affects the highest classes. But as religions, in 
respect of their ideals and principles, he fully 
recognizes the gulf between the two. Mu- 
hammed’s is a kingdom of this world, Christ’s a 
kingdom of heaven. Muhammed was ever the 
despot, Christ came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. Though (p. 189) it is stated, con- 
trary to the prevailing view, that Muhammed ever 
desired and sought to avoid the appeal to the 
sword, yet this was forced upon him, as he recog- 
nized that the spread of the faith meant war 
against the unbelievers, and especially against 
idolators. There was a sense doubtless in which 
Christ also came not to send peace but a sword, 
but the war here was the inevitable conflict of 
right and wrong, 
ward means to bring about moral ends. Where 
Christ taught the duty of love even towards 
enemies, Muhammed consecrated the /ex zalionis, 
and constantly preached revenge. And most 
striking of all, doubtless, is Christ’s inculcation of 
purity and His spiritual conception of the future 
life in contrast with Muhammed’s eternity of lust, 
if, as we have said, the literal interpretation of this 
doctrine, which has been that all but universally 
accepted by his followers, is not a mistaken one. 
And yet our author concludes—though his judg- 
ment in this is diametrically opposed to that of 
Sir William Muir, whom he accuses of the usual 
‘Englischer Partikularismus’—that Islam has 
been an enormous blessing to the savage heathen 
populations which it has reached, in the deeper 
thought of God, the awakening and cultivation of 
the religious life, the elevation of morals, the indus- 


God it has doubtless its own place to fill, so those’ 


| not unworthy to enter the kingdom of heaven. 


and not the application of out- 


trial and commercial pursuits, and the progtesam 
civilization it has introduced among them. He 
trusts that it will be found a true stepping-stone to 
the higher faith,and that as in the providence of 


who inscribe upon their banners ‘ /s/am,’ that iss 
‘surrender to God,’ will, in the day when there 
shall be one flock and one Shepherd, be found 


This is a work which will reward patient study, 
and which combines in a remarkable degree the 
enthusiasm of the expert with the caution of the 
sound and sagacious critic. We have only to add 
that it is accompanied by a glossary of trans- 
literated Arabic words, and by an index to the 
passages cited from the Koran and from the Old 


and New Testaments. 
ALEXANDER STEWART. 
St. Andrews. 


She Origins of the Cbristian Life* 


Dr. MULLER has undertaken a great subject. All — 
alike, believers or non-believers, are agreed that if 
our relation to Christ and His religion to-day is to 
correspond to the truth of things, it is of the first 
importance to understand Christ as He was on 
earth, and His religion as He taught it and His 
disciples believed and lived it. Dr. Miller is 
moreover right in pointing out this as the very 
problem which all our scientific investigation of 
Christian origins has so far left unsolved. Once 
again, Dr. Miiller, in this first part of an unfinished 
work, appears to be leading us to a true conclusion, 
namely, that any explanation of Christ’s personality 
and religion by merely historical and finite causes 
is doomed to failure, that Christianity in its original 
form was a phenomenon which postulates, on 
inductive grounds, a supernatural causality. 

The writer’s method, lastly, is in its idea rightly 
chosen—Not the ¢eze¢s of the early Christians, but 
the experience which underlies those tenets, is the 
centre of the problem. We are dealing not with 
opinion but with Life; and the question which is 
at the back of every other question of New Testa- 
ment history and interpretation is, What type of 
personal religion is here revealed to view? 


— = so 


1 Das persinliche Christenthum der Paulinischen Gemein- 
den nach seer Entstehung untersucht. Erster Teil, By Dr. 
Johannes Miiller. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1898. 306 pp. - Price 
M.6. ; 
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Churches is through the Epistles of St. Paul. 
state of the Churches, their wealth of detail, justify 
source of evidence. 


_ he aims at tracing the ‘life-history’ of a Christian 


the consciousness se rages Him- 
ler says, beyond our power ; ris 


apostolic Churches. And as a matter of 
e only insight we can gain into the spiritual _ 
process which was at work in the apostolic 


Their extent, their close address to the spiritual 
and indeed compel their selection as the main 
_ So far as I can follow Dr. Miiller’s treatment, 


of St. Paul’s making; he emphasizes the presence 
of a new factor in life, and the constantly asserted 
consciousness that this new life has a supernatural 
cause. And he maintains that the only genuinely 
inductive method constrains him to recognize that 
this consciousness is founded upon real fact. 

The attempt to explain not merely tenets, but 
the experience that lies behind them, carries us 
out of our nineteenth-century philosophical limits ; 
and on purely scientific grounds we are compelled 
to assert the existence of a cause unknown to 
science. The case is not precisely on all-fours 
with that of miracle. There, science can go as far 
as the author of Hece Homo and recognize the fact 
of certain inexplicable occurrences and_ their 
attribution by those who saw them to supernatural 
agency. But science cannot say ‘this is a miracle’ 
in the religious sense of the word. Science and 
miracle are incommensurate. We cannot repro- 
duce the original experience of external miracle. 
But we can reproduce the original experience of 
the Christian life as St. Paul’s disciples lived it— 
indeed, our power of understanding it depends on 
the extent to which we can reproduce it in our own 
experience ; and so to reproduce it is to be con- 
scious that it is the effect of no merely ‘ finite’ cause. 
To stop short at such causes is, says Dr. Miiller, 
‘mere timid reluctance to look over into the un- 
fathomed depths, while yet we can feel the inductive 
ground solid under foot.’ 

This is the main idea and purpose of the book. 
It is worked out at great, in fact excessive length, 
and one trembles at the thought of a further 
volume or volumes to follow. For able as the 
work is and full of ideas, it is—if a foreigner may 
venture to pronounce upon a question of German, 


ar medified were it Rerun to ee alone wi 


* | and re-read until every part was clear. 


satiety. . 4 


positions like this. 


style—perfectly unreadable. This opinion might 


book for a week or so on a desert island, an 


us have a desert island available; and to tho 2 
who have not, the present work a) soon bri ree 


To make the bea as effective as its substantial 
value deserves, it should be rewritten in a more © 
concise and literary form. The revival of pellucid 
style in much recent German theology, a phen- 
omenon strongly marked in the writings of such 
men as Harnack, has spoiled us for laboured com- 


A. ROBERTSON. 
King’s College. 
fn At ct. 
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Wimong the Pertodicafs. 


Blass’ Hypothesis of Two Editions 
of the Acts. 


By this time most readers of THE EXPOSITORY 
Times are familiar with Blass’ hypothesis that two 
editions of the Acts have come down to us, both 4 
emanating from St. Luke himself, and that the P 
older of these, supposed to have been issued at 
Rome, is to be sought especially in Codex D and © 
the Old Latin versions. The hypothesis has found 
wide acceptance both in our own country and on 
the Continent, being championed, for instance, by 
Th. Zahn in the recently issued second volume of 
his Einleitung in das Neue Testament. On the 
other hand, Professor Harnack subjects it to a 
very adverse criticism in the Sztzungsberichte d. 
hénigl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften 2u Berlin 
(Philos-histor. Classe) of 2nd March last. With- 

out traversing the whole field, Harnack concen- 
trates attention upon the so-called Apostolic 
decree of Ac 1529 in its bearing upon the Blassian 
hypothesis. His aim is to show that in this crucial 
instance the supposed /extus prior is the work of a 
Harnack’s process of argument is as 


corrector. 
follows. 
It appears to be proved that certain precepts 
and prohibitions contained in chaps. i. ff. of the 
Didache really rest upon a ‘Catechism,’ which 
influences also the Apology of Aristides (xv. 4 ff), 
the Altercatio Simonts et Theophili (xxi.),: the 
language of Theophilus (ad Awfo/. ii. 34), etc. 
This Catechism was probably of Jewish origin, but 
in any case it was quite independent of any N.T. 


Pad , 
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‘book. The ‘golden rule’ was interposed between | Moreover, the transformation of ceremonial stat utes 
the injunction to love God and one’s neighbour, | such as we have in the Eastern text, into mor. 
and a catalogue of sins to be avoided, and the | principles has abundant analogies, whereas - 
whole appears to have closed with a special warn- | converse is without any historical parallel. (4) t 
ing against ‘things offered to idols.’ Now, when certain that in the earliest Christian, times never y 
we turn to the decree of Ac 152, all uncial MSS | was there a prohibition in force against cidwddbuTa 
except D read dréyeoOo1 cidwrofitwv Kal aiparos | and ropveia, but it was also the practice to absta n 
- Kal rvuKrov Kad mopveias. eé Sv Siarnpodvres Eavrods «6 | from blood and from things strangled. This is” 
. mpdgere. "Eppwobe. The decree has thus the witnessed to even by Tertullian (Afo/ ix.), 
~ abstention from <i3wAdOura and zopvefain common although kat rvuxrév was wanting in his text of the 
with the Catechism; but the whole arrangement Apostolic decree (de Pudic. xii.), and although he 
is such as to show that it is independent of the _ refers the aiya of the latter ‘multo magis’ to blood- 
latter, and in particular the prohibition of ‘blood’ | shed. The prevalence of such a custom, even in 
must refer to eating of blood and not to bloodshed. | the West, where the alleged corrected text gained no 
But now when we turn to the Western authorities, | footing, makes it impossible to seek for its explana- 
we find (1) the omission of xa wvuxrdv; (2) the | tion in a secondary correction of the Acts instead _ 
insertion after ropve(as of the ‘golden rule’; (3) the | of in the actual issue, at an early date, of such a 
expansion of the closing salutation into depdmevor | decree. Questions indeed remain as to when, 
&v Th dyio tvedpate éppwobe. under what circumstances, and for what circles the 
Harnack sets himself first to refute the argu- | decree was issued, but there can be no question that 
ments of Zahn against the unity of the Western | that recension of the Acts which contains it has a 
text in its present form. And now which is the | higher claim to priority than the recension which 
original, the Western or the Eastern text? Till | contains a purely moral catechism. (5) But for 
lately, this question could hardly have arisen, but | Galatians and other Pauline Epistles, probably no 
it needs now to be faced, in view, for instance, of | exception would have been taken to the genuine- 
the way in which Hilgenfeld contends for the | ness of the Apostolic decree as given in the Eastern 
priority of the Western. Harnack, on the con- | text, for it might fairly be argued that its terms 
trary, argues: (1) the Eastern text presents a | suit well the historical situation. It is different 
perfectly harmonious picture, dealing practically | with the Western text. The controversy about 
with only two questions, the one connected with | the abiding validity of the Mosaic law and the re- 
eating, the other with zopveia. The Western text, | lation of Christians to it ended, then, inthe drawing 
on the other hand, in whatever sense aiwa be under- | up of an elementary moral catechism, warning 
stood, lacks harmony. If aiyo be taken to refer | Gentile Christians against gross sins and against 
_ to the eating of blood, how unfitting that it should | injury to one’s neighbour! 


be followed by the ‘golden rule’! Whereas, | On all these grounds Harnack concludes with 
if it be taken, as the Westerns took it, as= | certainty that the Eastern text is the original, and 
‘bloodshed,’ then the introduction of ei§wAd6ura | the Western a later correction of it. 

betrays the secondary character of the text. (2) | Harnack proceeds next to consider the genuine- 


The ‘golden rule’ is in point of form awkwardly | ness of the decree as contained in the Eastern 
. introduced inD. Although in Ac 15% the Gentile | text. In spite of the arguments of Zahn (Kanon- 
Christians are spoken of in the third person, the rule —_gesch. ii. 431 ff.) he still finds it impossible to re- 
is given in the second (kal doa pi) Oédovow éavrots | concile Ac 15 with Gal 2}, He therefore rejects 
yiveoGa, érépors wy Troveite). Again, the absence | the decree as one actually passed by the Apostolic 
of the rule in Ac 21% is not favourable to [the | Council, but has no doubt of its historicity. It 
originality of the Western text. Finally, the words | had a special occasion, although what this was 
with which even the Western text closes, é¢’ Sv must remain unknown to us, nor can we tell how 
Suarnpotvres, etc., are no longer suitable, after the far it was effective as a compromise in meeting the 
insertion of the ‘golden rule.’ (3) It is inexplic- | views of Jewish Christians. It was not in existence 
able how the Eastern could have originated from the | when 1 Co was written; on the other hand, it is 
Western text. The addition of the ‘golden rule’ | inconceivable that it should have taken its rise 
is surely far more intelligible than its omission. | after the destruction. of Jerusalem. Harnack 


a eataiied a 215 may ety gone forth from 
isalem shortly before St. Paul’s visit to the 
capital, and St Luke may have mistakenly trans- 
ferred this to the Apostolic Council and given to 
it the wording we find in Ac 15. 

The history of the fortunes which the decree 


to be little favourable to the title it bears in St. 
Luke: : TO ddypara TO KEKplLeva bro TOV amroo'T0Awv 
kat mpeoBurépwv (164). This history is much more 
intelligible if we have to do with what was 
_ originally a concession on the part of the Jeru- 
salem elders (cf. on Ac 21% above). The un- 
doubted fact that the decree, within a few decades 
of its publication as apostolic in Acts, was super- 
seded in this same book by another form, is 
unique in the earliest Church history, and sheds a 
peculiar light on the ‘apostolicity’ of the decree. 

_ Harnack seeks to reconstruct the course which 
the history actually followed. At the Apostolic 

— Council the mission of St. Paul to the uncircum- 
cision, and the ‘claim of the Gentile believers to 
be recognized as Christians, although they did not 
conform to the Law, were admitted, but a common 
modus vivendat for the two factors in the Church 
was not yet sought to be established. The only 
condition accepted by St. Paul was prvypovevew tov 
atwxav (Gal 21°). Next in order of time prob- 
ably came the edict of the Jerusalem elders 
above referred to, which may have furnished a 
solution of the difficulty in districts where the 
Jewish element had to be taken into account, but 


from the apostles, it was treated with more or less 
freedom. The arbitrary nature of the contents of 
the decree, with its four prohibitions, was not 
favourable to its permanent validity. Hence in 


a C A \ 
Rev 2” there is mention only of zopvetoa kat | 


gayeiv eidwAdbvra, and none of ‘blood and things 
strangled,’ although it is probable that the author 
was acquainted with the Jerusalem decree and 
took his stand upon it. But not long before the 
publication of the Apocalypse, the decree had 
assumed new importance through St. Luke’s 
attributing it to the Apostolic Council, and in the 


East it remained essentially in force. 
otherwise in the West, where in place of 
antiquated decree contained in the Eastern text — 


experienced in the Church appears to Harnack | 


as it emanated simply from Jerusalem and not | 


a corrector introduced into Acts 15 what is 


practically a summary of that moral Catechism — 


referred to by Harnack at the outset, which the 
corrector found treated in the Didache as Apos- 
tolic. For‘a variety of reasons Harnack would 
assign this correction to the first decade of the 
second century. 

The Western text, then, Harnack concludes, is 
not the first edition of the Acts of the Apostles, it 
is the work of a Western (likely enough a Roman) 
corrector, who accomplished his task from twenty 


to fifty years after the appearance of the book. | 


As to the character of this text, Harnack agrees 
with the ironical remark of Professor Ramsay, 
whose views he frequently cites with approval in 
the course of his investigation, that ‘the general 
impression that almost everyone will derive from 
reading the Western text, as reconstituted by 
Dr. Blass, is a feeling of profound thankfulness, in 
the interest of good literature, that Luke wrote 
another text of Acts, and did not content himself 
with this (supposed) first draft.’ 

In another issue of the Sztsungsberichte (6th 
April) Harnack subjects to a similarly detailed 
examination the Western text of Ac 1177-?8 which 
has been used with such confidence in support of 
Blass’ hypothesis. The conclusion our author 
reaches (unfortunately we have not space to repro- 
duce his arguments) is again adverse to the priority 
of D and its allies, and in particular the ‘we’ of 
v.28 ig pronounced to be a foundation of sand 
upon which to build any theory of the origin of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


Plummer’s ‘St. Luke.’ 


In the Revue Bibligue of April last there is an 
appreciative notice of this commentary and of the 
series to which its belongs. The success of ‘The 
International Critical Commentary’ is declared 
to be more and more pronounced as time goes on. 
‘It may be confidently affirmed that Plummer’s 
St. Luke is the best commentary that has appeared 
amongst Protestants. The volume, which is 
marked by the elegance which constitutes the 
charm of the whole series, displays abundant 
erudition, which does not, however, overwhelm 
the reader, whose assimilation of the contents of 
the commentary is facilitated by the typographical 


ae 


It aoe 


. 


arrangements.’ 
‘take this opportunity of recommending very | 
warmly the Revue Biblique itself, which we believe 
is not nearly so well known in this country, even | 


By the way, we should like to 


among scholars, as it ought to be. It appears 
quarterly (Paris: V. Lecoffre; London and Edin- 
burgh: Williams & Norgate), and unquestionably 
occupies the ecry first rank as a_ theological 
magazine. 


An Important German Periodical. 
We have received the December number of the 


Zeitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche, published by 


J. C. B. Mohr (Freiburg i. B.), who some little 
time ago started the very useful Zheologische 
Rundschau. This periodical appears bi-monthly, 
and costs six shillings per annum. ‘The present 
number of the Zeitschrift, which in size and 
appearance closely resembles the Aundschau, is 


entirely taken up with an elaborate article by | 


Pfarrer Foerster, bearing the title ‘Das Christen- 
thum der Zeitgenossen,’ in which the present 


Point and llustration. 


More Things are wrought by Prayer. 


Epistle to the Romans. 
Ir was a remark of General Gordon’s that it makes a 
great difference in our feeling towards a stranger if, before 
we meet him, we have prayed for him. And we may 
with equal truth say that it makes a great difference in 


the feelings of others towards us if they have reason to 


believe that we have prayed for them. St. Paul, therefore, 
gives himself this advantage. He says, ‘God is my 
witness, whom I worship in my spirit in the gospel of His 
Son, how unceasingly I make mention of you always in 
my prayers.’ Then he goes on to tell them that he not 
only prays for their welfare, but prays that he may have 
the advantage of seeing them face to face and knowing 
them. And here he puts his desire to see them on the 
true ground. He wants to visit them because he has 
something of the utmost value to give them—that he may 
‘impart to them some spiritual gift.,-—C. Gore. 


Sleep. 
Letters from a Mystic. 

WOULD that you could sleep for a week, for He giveth 
His beloved ‘during’ sleep—so says a good rendering of 
that verse in the Psalms. And remember that the two 
pillars of earthly existence are hope and sleep. We are 
lost sheep without these two, estranged from God and 
irresponsive to our fellow-creatures.—R. W. Corser. 


Be lesiastical a aera? mre 
realm of belles lettres, are minutely apprec 


~ Notabilia. : 
The following articles, at some of which — 
hope to look more closely on some future occasi 
may be meanwhile noted:— ; 
‘Der jehovistische Bericht’ iiber den Bund 
chluss am Sinai,’ by Steuernagel in Stud. u. Rriti 


Heft iii. 1889 ; ‘Zur Geschichte der Tempelmusi S > 


und der Tempelpsalmen,’ by Biichler, in ZA TW, 


Heft i. 1899; ‘Die Quellenfrage in der Apostel- | 
geschichte,’ by W. Heitmiiller, in Zheol. Rundschau, 


February—April 1899; ‘Les prétres et les lévites 


dans le livre d’Ezéchiel,’ by van Hoonacker, in 
We hope to notice 


Revue Biblique, April 1899. 
soon the same author’s important work recently 


published, Ze sacerdoce lévitigue dans la lot et 


dans l'histoire (Williams & Norgate, price 8s. 6d.). 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Ritual. 
Letters from a Mystic. 

I am perfectly able to enjoy ritualism and zesthetic 
development .of religious ceremony for the purpose of 
stirring emotion or ‘amusement.’ I value that word, so 
common among religious people abroad; the exclamation 
on your return from a Function is often, ‘I hope 
Monsieur sest bien amusé.’ But directly the histrionic or 
esthetic is spoken of as, giving honour to God in any 
other respect than as edifying or ‘amusing’ His children, 
then I think the border-line of Truth has been _trans- 
gressed. The true and highest ritual of Christian life is, 
as Si. James says, ‘to westt the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to make-20 alléance with the world.’— 
R. W. Corset. 


The Doom of Life. 
The Ascent through Christ, 

In the Parable of Lazarus and Dives there is an 
apparently clear reference to death as a dividing line, in 
some sense or other, between the periods of opportunity 
and retribution. The Rich man earnestly desires to return 
to earth that he may warn his brethren of the terrible 
punishment of sin in the life to come, and the Poor man 
is represented as having been taken at once into the 
bosom of Abraham. But there is no hint given to us that 
the parable is meant to affirm this to be true of all men. 


i ee, with os 
; it. RN this case the truth 
ner than the finality of death © 


It is a far more terrible 


hat. The parable teaches us that Jong 
ore death the final doom of some people may be eles 


_ They have arrived at that state in which no 


‘evelation of the will of God and of the solemnity 


: 


rising of a near relative Boss the ee iain Wak: of war 


would be of any avail. These five brothers of Dive 
already passed the crisis of moral choice. In face o 


_ full and sufficient light granted to them they had rej 


the better part. The Divine resources of appeal had 


their case been exhausted; not death had settled their 


doom but life ; the only function of death in their ca 
would be to unfold their hidden condition, and bring 


retributive ‘process to a head.—E, GRIFFITH -JONES, 


<o- 


a Critical Ditfieutties in Be CBapters 


on BWalaam. | 


By Proressor T. K. CHrynr, D.D., OxForp, 


Most rash would be the person who should ven- 
ure to say that nothing more could be got from 
the fascinating group of narratives and poems 
relative to the seer Balaam. Dillmann’s com- 
mentary is painstaking in the extreme, but often 
leaves one unsatisfied ; he is a noble specimen of 
an already almost ancient school of criticism. It 
‘is the condition upon which we work that we 
leave something for our successors to accomplish. 
Professor D. H. Miiller has done admirably ; he 
has recovered a reference to the kingdom of 
Sham’al in N.-W. Syria in Nu 24784 (see Ex- 
ositor [1896] ili. 77-80), which is now so well 
known to us through the discoveries at the Tell of 
Zinjirli, unless, indeed, anyone should prefer the 
ingenious conjectures of Professor Hommel (Azc. 
fleb. Trad. 245 f.). But it seems to be open to 
us to improve the text of vv.%8- still further in 
connexion with the text of v.22. Premising that 
‘G here gives worse than no help, as could easily 
be shown, I would propose to read vv.*?4 thus, 
omitting the introduction of v.73 :— 

ne Ww2> mArox > 2 But Kain shall be given to destruc- 


tion, 
javn. wwinr ony Edom shall beat in pieces his dwell- 
ing, 


Alas! who will survive of Sham/al, 
Or come forth from the city of 
Hamath ? 
Asshur shall lay bare its palaces, 
“And they shall waste the cities of 
Arpad. 


bynvin mm op vin 23 
non Typ xy) 74 


MINN Ws TB? 
WEIN WY we} 


This restoration is not quite as certain as some 
of those which can be produced for difficult poetic 
passages. It is, however, much more defensible, 


~Cornill,? 


as I think, than Professor Hommel’s ; it is at any- 
rate an attempt to get nearer to the truth which 
eludes us in the Massoretic text (M.T.). Balaam 
and his poems (méshalim as they were called) are 
fascinating, as I have ventured to call them, and 


with a due combination of boldness and caution © 


we may come to understand them a little better. 
We may be quite certain that ‘ships from Chittim’ 
(Cyprus, which was tributary to Sargon) were not 
represented as able to ‘afflict Asshur’ and to 
‘afflict Eber.’ Neither Leibnitz and Delitzsch,! 
who suppose a prophecy of. Alexander the Great 
and the overthrow of the Persian empire, nor 
who supposes that vv.7-?4 (or at any- 
rate v.*4) are a late insertion of the fourth cen- 
tury, can possibly be right; they are all equally 
hasty, because they base their theories on an 
uncorrected text. Professor Hommel is not open 
to this charge. But his ‘jackals and wild cats’ 
(ox and oy), ze. the predatory maritime peoples 


which invaded Syria and Palestine on their way to 
Eygpt as far back as the thirteenth century B.c., 
are out of the question in such a poem as this; 
the poem is manifestly later, and the invasion 
would not have been thus described (contrast the 
Song of Deborah). ‘Chittim,’ then, which Pro- 
fessor Hommel keeps, is impossible. A mention 
of the kingdom of Sham/’al, however, is quite in 
accordance with Balaam’s reputed Aramzean 
origin, and, what is equally to the point, its 
name must have been familiar to Israelites of 


1 Zeitschrift fiir hirchliche Wissenschaft, 1888, pp. 119 ff. 
2 Rinleitung in das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. p. 78. 
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any political inquisitiveness in the Assyrian. period 
- of Israelitish history. 

It may be asked, How does ‘Hamath’ come 
into the little poem on Sham’al? But how can 
we avoid inserting in line 2 of the poem some 
proper name which shall be parallel to Sham/al? 


To the words, ‘Who shall survive from Sham/al,’ | 


we expect to find as a parallel, ‘Who shall escape 
from x.’ Now the name of the capital of Sham’al 
is, I believe, unknown to us; its name might con- 
ceivably be such as could be corrupted into D'nd. 
But consider this point—that though Sham’al was 
well known to the Israelites of the Assyrian period, 
it was only known as one of a group of states. 
The strong probability is that the name of some 
neighbouring state in equal danger, from the 
Assyrians was mentioned in the second line. Now, 
in both the lists of tributary princes left us by 
Tiglath Pileser 111.! (745-727), we find Hamath and 


Sham’al mentioned together. The name before | 


Hamath is illegible in one list; in the other it is 
Carchemish. Hamath is again and again referred 
to in the Old Testament ; we have a right to expect 
it to be mentioned in one or another of the poems 
ascribed to an Aramzean seer. And there are two 
other places which we could not be surprised at 
finding in such a context. These are Carchemish 
and Arpad, but especially the latter (cf. 2 K 1894 
Is 10%, Jer 497%). I suppose, then, that ond 
in line 2 is a corruption of nn (transposition and 


confusion of mM and 3), just as in Is 11" non is 
probably a corruption of ons, the only word 
which is suitable in the context (see /sazah, in 
- Haupt’s Old Testament, Hebrew edition); and 
further, that 348 in v.*4 is a corruption of TbIXN— 
an unfortunate word, which perhaps underlies the 
corrupt yyy in Is 17? (reading ‘cities of Arpad’ 
for ‘cities of Aroer’), 

It may be urged, in opposition, that 72& “y 
in v.24 is protected by the occurrence of the same 
words at the end of v.”?, according to M.T. But I 
am not prepared to follow Professor D. H. Miiller 
and Dr. Paul Ruben (see Jewish Quarterly Review, 
April 1899), and do not find in Hebrew poetry 
as much deliberate use of correspondence of 
expression as these able scholars. a “y is 
such a strange expression that we are bound 
to question its correctness, and: it is by no means 


1 See Schrader, Keclinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, 
p- 202. 


| obvious that the true expression must be t 
same in both verses. But let us turn now to v. 
which contains the improbable phrase, 738 "Iy. I 
omit the detailed justification of the other correc. 
tions of the text which I have thus far proposed ; 
parallels for each of them can easily be found by 
anyone who has enjoyed any competent instruc- 
tion in textual criticism. (I will only refer fo 
win to Jer 517, Mal 1*; the word is obviously 
most appropriate in the present context.) — 

The difficulty of the little poem on Amalek is 
confined to the closing line. The reader will soon 
see how I deal with it— 


poopy. ova nvxy 29 The first of the nations was Amalek ; 
TaN? DN nay) But its last man shall Edom destroy. 


Dillmann has already remarked on the gener- 
ality of the saying on Amalek, as given in M.T. 
He accounts for it by the unimportance of 
Amalek from the present point of view of the 
writer. But in this case why mention Amalek 
at all? The ‘first of the nations’ in its own 
estimation, surely Amalek was not out of all rela- 
tion to the immediate object of the poet. The 
strong probability is that 32% “ty conceals a 
definite reference to the agent by whom the de-» 
struction of Amalek was to be effected. A some- . 
what enigmatical notice in 1 Ch 4**: 48 now comes — 
to our assistance. It is there stated that five - 
hundred men of the tribe of Simeon went to 
Mount Seir, and ‘smote the remnant of the 
Amalekites that escaped.’ From whom had these 
Amalekites escaped? Not from Saul (1 S 15), 
for David was still troubled by them (1°S 30). 
The conquest of Amalek ascribed to David in 
2 S 8, is due, as Budde has shown (see also 
H. P. Smith, ad foc.) to a very late redactor. 
Probably, then, from their neighbours the Edom- 
ites, who were continually liable to have their 
settlements destroyed by those Bedouins, the 
Amalekites. Sam., Onk., Pesh. all read tax’ “sy; 
this is hearer the truth than M.T.’s reading. Only 
“y is miswritten for [oy|aN. 

Now we have a parallel to the definite statement 
which we have found respecting Edom in v.22, 
Edom destroys the Kenites; Edom, too, ex- 
terminates the Amalekites.. The poet lived before 
that part of the reign of Hezekiah which is referred 
to in 1 Ch 4*, for he makes Balaam anticipate 
that the last man of the Amalekites will be slain 

by the Edomites; the chronological indication is 


' 


try I ae not nae Sieh of importance to 
nention. 


1em, but I leave this task to the commentator 
the International Series (T. & T. Clark), and to 
: writers in the two new Bible Dictionaties. 


rendered thus in R.V.— 


_ God bringeth them forth out of Egypt ; 
He hath as it were the strength of the wild ox. 


For ‘strength’ a marginal substitute is given, 
. ‘horns.’ The Hebrew word is nbyim. I have 
a aie (THE Expository TIMEs, x. pi 94 
'1898]) that in all the passages where this supposed 
vord occurs, it is acorruption. The right word here 
is certainly nNan. G& has ddga, and ga is one 


of the words by which is accustomed to render 
Manan. Render therefore v.?? thus— 


iz 


God, who brought him out of Egypt, 
Is for him like the wild ox’s ornament. 


z.e. the God of Israel makes Israel’s attacks as 
irresistible as those of the wild ox. To this I 
would now add that the same word should be 
restored in v.245.1 R.V. renders v.21 thus— 


The Lorp his God is with him, 
And the shout of a king is among them. 


The words are usually explained (e.g. by Well- 
hausen) as referring to the kingly government 
in Israel. But this does not suit the context. 
G& has ra évdofa (dpxdvrwrv), ze. NAN|N, which is 
certainly right. ‘The glory of the king’ (so 
render) means the visible presence of Yahwe, 
symbolized and represented by the ark (cf. Ps 78"). 

The second relates to Nu 24, rendered in 
R.V.— 


As lign-aloes which the Lorp hath planted, 
As cedar trees beside the waters. 


But how can cedars be said to grow ‘beside 
waters’? Dr. Post (Hastings’ Dictionary of the 


1 Verses 21 and 22 are not, as it seems, by the oot writer. 
Cf. Bacon, 7riple Tradition of the Exodus. 


26 


certainly lived i 


2 Bible, i. 6 69, as supposes that either the Sucalians 
of aon for. is ‘has ‘| 


loving tree is intended in this passage. 


Some admirable corrections of the text 
we been made by my predecessors (notably — 


enen in Nu 23°) ; it would be pleasing to refer | 
Bag!) P 6 _ Then continue, taking a hint from & (kuprevdorer 


— vav roddGr), 


The first relates to the passage (Nu 2322) | 


' of Isaac (Gn 267%). 
ites for wisdom is well known (Jer 49%, Ob v.8, 


of the dazim is poetic licence, or else some water- 
- The 
introduction’ of the dhalzm (masc. plur., mowherct ee 
else) is also unexpected; the aloe-tree does not 

grow in Palestine. The remedy is:clear. Usage _ 


requires that the ‘cedars’ should be described. as. 


the trees which Yahwe planted (Ps 10416), Read— 


As edass (o9"2) which Yahwé hath planted, 
As poplars (o21y) beside the waters. . 


ibn ord sag? 
D's? Daya pm 
sabp aye D2) 
inabp xuam 


Peoples shall tremble at his might, 
And his arm® shall be on many nations, 
And his king shall be higher than Og, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 


Lastly, I come to the chief point of all. It 
relates to the origin of the seer Balaam.* As is 
well known, tradition was not quite unanimous on 
this point. The Elohistic narrative, according to 
M.T., makes Balaam an Arameean of Pethor on the 
Euphrates. The Yahwistic narrative (J), however, 
makes him a resident in the land of the Ammon- 
ites (reading jipy ‘3a dxé Ammon, Nu 22°), and 
the Priestly narrative (P) connects him with the 
Midianites. But there is strong reason to think 
that this view of E’s meaning is erroneous. As 
that acute critic J. Marquart has pointed out 
(though he stopped short there), Péthor cannot be 
the Pitru of the Assyrian inscriptions with which 
Schrader (Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O.T. 
[KAZ] 155) has identified it, and the statement in 
Gn 36°? suggests a revolutionary theory. In Nu 22° 
mynp is miswritten for nainn. Render the verse 


thus, distributing it between E and J—‘And he 
sent messengers to Balaam, son of Beor (more prob- 


| ably Achbor), to Rehoboth, which is by the River 
| [of Musri], che land of the children of Ammon’ (the 


words in italics are from J). ‘Rehoboth’ is the 


_ place to which Saul, an Edomite king, traced his 


origin (Gn 36°"); it is also, as I have shown else- 
where (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, May 
1899), disguised under the name Dinhabah (Gn 
36%), and it is probably the Rehoboth of the story 
The reputation of the Edom- 


2 Cf, Moore’s correction 1137? for ny, in Is 52”. 
3 So already Gritz. 
4 Cf. article in the Orientalistische Literaturzectung, 15th 


| May 1899. 
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Job 211), and Musri adjoined Edom. Probably, 
indeed, the phrase ‘the wisdom of Mizraim’ (1 K 
420) should rather be read ‘the wisdom of Misrim,’ 
ze, the wisdom of Musri.1 Misrim and its wisdom 


‘passed away and left no trace, not from Jewish 
antagonism to the neighbours. of the Edomites, 


"1 See ¢ References to the N. Arabian land of Musri,’ Jewish 
Quarterly Review, July 1899. - 
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THe Great Text Commentary. — 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS XXII. I-2. 


‘And it came to pass after these things, that 
God did prove Abraham, and said unto him, 
Abraham; and he said, Here am I. And He said, 
Take now thy son, thine only son, whom thou 


“<>. 


lovest, even Isaac, and get thee into the land of 


Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


TuIs first portion of the fourth section of the life of 
Abraham corresponds with those of ‘the call, of the 
covenant sacrifice, of the institution of circumcision, which 
open the three preceding sections, The father of the 
faithful is now perfected. The obedience of faith drew 
Abraham into a strange land; by the humility of faith he 
gave way to his nephew Lot; strong in faith, he fought 
four kings of the heathen with three hundred and eighteen 
men; firm in faith, he rested in the word of promise, 
notwithstanding all the opposition of reason and nature; 
bold in faith, he entreated the preservation of Sodom 
under increasingly lowered conditions ; joyful in faith, he 
received, named, and circumcised the son of promise; 
with the loyalty of faith he submitted at the bidding of 
God to the will of Sarah and expelled Hagar and Ishmael ; 
and with the gratitude of faith he planted a tamarisk to the 
ever faithful God in the place where Abimelech had sued 
for his friendship and accepted his present,—now his faith 
was to be put to the severest test to prove itself victorious, 
and to be rewarded accordingly.—DELITzscH, 

‘God.’—Literally, ¢he ZAlohim, z.e. neither Satan nor 
Abraham himself, in the sense that a subjective impulse on 
the part of the patriarch supplied the formal basis of the 
subsequent transaction; but the El-Olam of chap, 21%, 
the term Elohim being employed by the historian to indicate 
the true origin of the after-mentioned trial, which pro- 


put ultimately in consequence of the scar 


| of the series of misunderstandings to w 
| Hebrew text of Nu 22° adds one more, w, 


the historical records of the Israelites. ‘The 


historical ignorance. We owe much to Wi 
for removing the veil which has obscured 
many references to Musri, though a few of t 
references even he has failed to notice. be 


ceeded neither from Satanic instigation nor from subjective 
impulse, but from God.—WHITELAW. ‘ 

‘God did prove Abraham.’—Much difficulty has been 
most needlessly found in those words. St. James tells us 
that. ‘God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man,’ language which it has been thought difficult 
to reconcile with this history in Genesis. So some hay 
endeavoured to explain away the words of this passage, as 
though Abraham had felt a strong temptation arising in his 
own heart, a temptation from Satan, or from self, a horrible 
thought raised perhaps by witnessing the human sacrifices 
of the Phoenicians, and had then referred the instigation te 
God, thinking he was tempted from above, whereas the 
real temptation was from beneath. The difficulty, how: 
ever, has arisen from not observing the natural force of 
the word here rendered ‘did tempt,’ and the ordinary 
use of that word in the language of the Old Testament, 
especially of the Pentateuch. _ According to the highes 
authorities, the primary sense of the verb correspond: 
with that of a similar word in Arabic, viz. ‘to smell, 
and thence ‘to test by smelling.’ Hence it came te 
signify close, accurate, delicate testing or trying. It i 
translated by ‘prove,’ ‘assay,’ ‘adventure,’ ‘try,’ and tha 
very much more frequently than it is by ‘tempt.’ . For 
instance, David would not take the sword and armour o 
Saul, because he had not ‘proved them,’ Again, he prayec 
in the words, ‘Examine me, O Lord, and prove me 
(Ps 26°) ; and in very numerous and familiar passages in the 
Pentateuch we read of God ‘proving’? men, whether they 
would be obedient or disobedient, the same Hebrew verl 
being constantly made use of. Accordingly, whilst most o 
the versions adhere closely to the sense of ‘try,’ ¢entare, it 
this passage, the Arabic renders it very correctly, ‘God dic 
prove Abraham.’—BROowNE. 

_ ABRAHAM had in the midst of his Canaanite surrounding 
the practice of sacrificing children before his eyes. He sav 
how the heathen surrendered their dearest to appease th 
deity and render him propitious. Hence the questio. 
might easily arise within: Wouldst thou be able to do th 
like to please thy God? Justice is done to the word 


—The Moriah: (oa ie aiticle} 
ane ft the = temple hill in LIpaseleas from the time 


must eat to oie antended here, for na he sae of 
the name is found, and Abraham’s greatest- deed of 


—DILLMANN. 
‘Offer him there ee a burnt offering.’—The 
command is justified by the result. God meant to make it 
the means of educating Abraham, not only to a deeper 
faith, but: to a truer view of sacrifice. 


_ must be given to God, it might be needful even to sacrifice 
a son, 
mind what was true from what was mistaken; to maintain 
in his mind the right impression that all should be given up 
_ to God, and at the same time to explode the idea that the 
best way to give up a life to God was to put an end to it. 
e is by the whole transaction made to see that it is right 
_to sacrifice his son, but wrong to slay him ; that the human 
_ sacrifice which is pleasing to God is the trusting spirit of 

perfected obedience, not the actual blood or deprivation of 
life.—Dobs. 


«a 


METHODS OF TREATMENT, 
I. 
The Father of the Faithful. 


‘There are two aspects in which we view 
Abraham’s life. 

_ 1. Heis a great religious reformer. God called 

him to leave idolatry and serve the only living and 


faith was best sane ‘in a sacred spot of importance. — 


The problem was’ to disentangle in Abraham’s | 


| giede-fain 
believing, ve Oh! bt ige Tete fietal v 
before thee!” 
‘tration i is Sir Walter Scott. This was his passion — ; 
-also-—not fame but a family. Then Abbotsford is 


ily. 


Isaac is born. How apt an illus- 


built ; then comes the failure of Constable, the 
gigantic debt, the heroic struggle, death. It takes” 


fifteen years of the copyright profits still to pay 


the debts, The family dies out ; Abbotsford — 
passes into other hands. 
But it is God’s will that Abraham should ‘and 


a family. Not merely to perpetuate a name; but 


_ to preserve a race, to hand down pure Selvion 


Human sacrifice was _ 
common among the tribes with which Abraham was And when Ishmael comes, there is rejection. 


familiar, and no doubt he too believed that as one’s best | 


true God. He was selected to begin a new and | 


separate worship, which should stand upon God’s 
unity and God’s righteousness. He had faith in 
God and was worthy of the selection. 

2. He is the Founder of a Family. Abraham 
left Ur to seek a home. His passion was to found 
‘a family. He did not find the home he sought. 
He wandered up and down the country,— 
Shechem,. Bethel, Hebron, Gerar, Beersheba, 
Egypt, the Philistines,—and at last he had to duy 
as much ground as was necessary to lay Sarah in. 
But surely he will found a family. See his 
passionate desire for a son; and it is shared by 
Sarah. Ishmael is born. 
mise of a son who shall be the beginning of the 


Abraham is to be the father of the faithful. 
Hence comes discipline. No home, no son. 


When Isaac comes, there is sacrifice. 

On that sacrifice the family was ‘oii 
Abraham received Isaac back from God the first- 
born from the dead. In him and in his seed we 
see the crucifiers of the flesh with its affections 
and its lusts. 


Jul. 
The Trial of Abraham. . 


By the Rev, F. W. Robertson, M.A. 


In every life there comes one great crisis. 
Abraham had had many trials, but this was the 
chief. ‘Trial here is indispensable for the ‘purifying 
of the soul, and Abraham was by no means a 
perfect man ; he must be perfected by trial. 

1. There are difficulties in this trial. God seems 
to require what is wrong—to sanction human 
sacrifice. But take the story as a whole, and the 
sacrifice is forbidden. He really required the 
surrender of the father’s will, not the son’s life. 
God did not even require what seemed wrong to 


' Abraham, for he was familiar with human sacrifices, 


_ and his conscience would not be outraged by the 


command as ours should be. Some men think 
conscience may be sacrificed as a duty, arguing 
that if it is noble to sacrifice life, it is more so to 
sacrifice your soul. Had Abraham outraged his 
conscience, it would not have been faith but 


| sin. 


Then comes the pro- | 


2. The trial was made under aggravated cir- 
The command is couched in words 
Abraham himself 


cumstances. 
of accumulated keenness..- 


: “must ‘offer the eee! 


‘Love of display mars our sacrifices. 


quietness, calmness, and secrecy. 
was in earnest. 


ae 
°3. ?The spirit in’ eeien Sail hecial was” iuied 
(1) Without ostentation.. 


Abraham told no one 


‘There i is no  leole of | bE Penal from | oe point of view 5 he had, from 


what he meant to do, and took no witnesses. 


‘knows too much of our feelings, and deeds, an 
sacrifices, therefore the Redeemer demanded 
(2) Abraham 
He meant to take his son’s life, 
and really believed he would return childless: 

Consider three things in conclusion. _ 

1. The Christian sacrifice is the surrender of 
will. God demands entire surrender of ourselves 
to His will. 
“Atonement. The sacrifice of Christ was accept- 
able to God, not because He delights in the 
shedding of blood, but because He demands the 
the surrender of will, fae blending of the human 
with the divine. 

2. For a true sacrifice there must be real love. 
‘Thy son whom thou /ovesz.’ He who prefers his 
friend or child to the call of duty will soon show 
that he prefers himself to both. 

3. We must not seek for sacrifices. 


Plenty 


will occur by God’s appointment, and better than © 


if devised by you. 


fully, unseen by all but God. 
sacrifices which God approves. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Gop ¢ried Abraham, He proved him whether he was 
worthy of being the hope of mankind. Man learns the 
disposition of his heart best by its manifestations; for 
though the will may be virtuous, it often lacks the energy to 
mature into deed. This effort.is the merit of man, and 
constitutes a chief part of his earthly task. God therefore 
sends trials to, those He loves: 
immediately after they left Egypt at the waters of Marah, 
that they might convince themselves whether they were 
worthy of the miraculous redemption; He tried them by 
the edict concerning the daily gathering of the manna; by 
the proclamation of the Decalogue, and by not extirpatifig 
all the heathen in Canaan, that they might show the 
strength of their belief by keeping aloof from contamination ; 
He sent even sometimes false prophets, performing miracles 


but preaching false gods and idolatrous doctrines, to try - 


their fortitude in adhering to the Law. But all such trials 
are sent, only when weakness and sin preceded ; although 
they may end in great reward, they imply the poe ibility of 
still greater sin ; and, therefore, man justly prays ‘not to be 
led into temptation.’~ We must understand the great trial of 


The world | 


Every hour and moment our | 
will may yield as Abraham’s did, quietly, man- | 
These are the 


He tried the Israelites | 


_ his own life, tw 
_ might naturally have felt for his son an excessive % 
| the triumph which he gained in this trial he wa 

from his weakness, _and he atoned for it. 
| enormity of the ctime is obvious if man tries God, 


' the King of Prussia, that they were one day discussing the 


in a room on the second storey in a house, and they deter- 
' This .explains the principle of the | 


| you make sacrifices let them be vea/, 


risked the honour of his 


Hence, a 


Israelites did more than once, when they desired t 
‘whether God was among them or not,’ a sin alway: co 
among the .most heinous forms of blasphemy.—M. | 
BAcised. ie alae & 5 ? Be : 


’ 


and 


Ir is recorded of the Emperors of eee and ‘Aceenne 


relative absolute unquestioning obedience of their sold 
Each ‘claimed the palm, of course, for his own soldie 
They agreed to test the matter at once. They were sitting 


mined each to call up a-soldier, and to order him to leap out 
of the window. The Prussian monarch first called his man 
‘Leap out of that window,’ he said to him. ‘ Your majesty, 
it would kill me,’ was the reply; and he was sent down. 
Then an Austrian soldier was called, and the emperor 
ordered him to leap out of the window. ‘I will,’ said the 
man, ‘if your majesty really means it.’ 
and the Czar of Russia called his man, and gave him the 
same order. 
started for the window to do it. 
ere he could leap out, but to all intents and purposes he did 
make the leap ; and whatever there was of agony of feeling 
connected with that leap, he felt.—A. C. PRICE. 


In Abraham there was really the belief that he would 
come back childless. Had he expected what took place, it 
had been no sacrifice. Some persons make sacrifices, 


expecting to be repaid. They say and teach: Do right, and 


you will not be the worse ; give up, and somehow or other 
God will make it up to you. True, ‘he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.’ But if you do it with that feel- 
ing your reward is lost ; it is not religion but mere traffic, 
barter ; you only sacrifice little in order to gain much. If 
you make a sacrifice expecting that God will return you your 
Isaac, that is a sham sacrifice, not a real one. Therefore, if 
You will have infinite 
gain; yes; but it must be done with an earnest heart, 
expecting nothing in return. There are times, too, when 
what you give to God will never be repaid in kind. Isaac 
is not always restored ; but it will be repaid by love, truth, 
and kindness. —F. W. ROBERTSON. 


A MISSIONARY in China, describing in the Sunday at. 
ffome the sacrifices which are offered to Confucius at the 
autumnal equinoxes, says: ‘We looked at the victims, and 
they were diseased, scraggy brutes: worthless offerings. Oh 
the mockery and the utter insincerity and indifference of the 
Chinese mind to all sense of honour ! 
the matter to me; he’ said they were allowed so much by 


the treasury for this purpose, and the cheaper they could get | 


the animals the more they could pocket.’—J. F. B, TINLING: 


He was sent down; — 


Without a word the man crossed himself, and — 
Of course he was, stopped 


; 
; 


My friend explained 


| ae ay ft: “Sermons for eee Wi, 


_Abteta (F>) Voice from the Cross, 135. ani 


‘Hills that bring Peace, 45. 


=| Calthrop (G.), Eden to Patmos tr, 
| Clifford (. ), Daily Strength for Daily Living, 19. 


them all to Me, Se ii 
great — the ernie ET eae 
ence olay of one and all.— é 


* . 


! Grubb ) (G. C.), Unsearchable Riches, 89. a 
| Hessey (J. A.), Moral Difficulties in the Bible, i. 83. 


_ Colenso (J. W), Natal Sermons, i. 356. ‘ 


|, Kennedy (J.), Sermons at Dingwall, 468. 
- Maurice (F. D.), Doctrine of Sacrifice, 33. 


oc) — lovely aaae ‘uplift— 


: “i grave not 


ut wilt thou judge for Me > te 


ine but thee.— 


; a Ah, Lord, who lovest me ! 
Such as I have now give I Thee.—C. [Roser 
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By PROFESSOR ois Fexsex, Pu.D., MARBURG. Do ZOO ee eo 


Tx the May aeiahes of Tue Exposrtory Times 
_ Professor Hommel criticises my last book, ittiter 
und Armenier, without—strangely enough—saying 
a single word about the new arguments contained 
in my article in the April number of this same 
magazine. For his criticism I tender him my 
sincerest thanks, for, in seeking to represent my 
conclusions as weak or unfounded, he shows how 
little assailable they are in the main. 
__. While in several passages in the inscriptions he 
substitutes other place names for the ones adopted 
by me, he admits—without making this prominent, 
to be sure—that I have rightly recognized the 
position of these names in the inscriptions, namely, 
at the beginning of the latter before a cone or an 
equivalent group of signs, and in this way he con- 
cedes a chief basis for my further decipherments. 
But in thus implicitly admitting that the group 
just named, like the simple cone, stands for ‘ king,’ 
and, further, that a certain sign occurring between 
this group and.a place name marks, at least in one 
instance, a genitive ending, he concedes additional 
data. which were’and are of importance for the 
work of decipherment. . Hommel, admits, more- 
over, that in certain inscriptions, e.g. that of Bor, 


Mozley (J. B.), Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, 31, 64. vig 
Parker (J.), Adam, Noah, and Abraham, 169. 
Perowne (J. J. S.), Sermons, 332. 


_ Price (A. C.), Fifty Sermons, x. 193. 
' Robertson, F. W.), Notes on Genesis, 50. 


Bittite ‘Inscriptions. 


IN REPLY TO “PROFESSOR HOMMEL. 


inscription of Jerabis. 
agrees, the expression in question (‘king of Kar- 
_kemish’) stands in the first of these passages in 
| the nominative, and the sign for the queen- 


Spurgeon (C. H.), Sermons, vol. xv. No. 868. 


f 


. 2 aaion Baa translation of atedl I attempted: 


in the April number,’ I have rightly taken a 
group xX-y-z-x as indicating a title. 


mean ‘queen,’ and in referring it to a goddess 
(the great goddess). But this carries with. ita 
further admission. 
appear to be right also in reading ‘king of Kar- 
kemish’ before this sign in two passages of an 
Now, as Hommel also 


goddess, as he also admits, is followed by an 
expression in the nominative. But, seeing that 
the inscription emanates from a king, not from 
a queen, the ‘queen’ of the inscription cannot 


_under any circumstances form an apposition to 
‘king of Karkemish,’ but must be dependent upon 


the following nominative expression. The latter 
in that way will indicate a relation of ‘the king to 
the ‘queen,’ as I have maintained, and as has 
proved of importance for the interpretation of the 


inscriptions of Bulgarmiaden, Bor, and Andaval, 


and now ‘of the greatest importance, for the 


‘ 


He concedes 
also that I am right in taking ‘a’ certain sign to” 


For, according to Hommel, I. 


4 


interpretation of the Lion insertion of Mar casttll 
appears at | 
_ 'Fraktin before a goddess, along with a group which 
I found also before the queen of the gods at. 


_ Boghazkoi. _ Before this goddess there stands also, . 


Once more, this sign for ‘queen’ 


as I finally discovered, a fist. Since now Hommel 
would surely admit that what stands before the 
divinities at Boghazkoi must be recognized to be 


their names and titles, he will concede that the 


fist which has such remarkable prominence. in the. 
inscriptions represents the queen of the gods, as I 


_ insisted anew in my reply to Sayce, without any 


protest having been offered by Hommel. . And 
along with the fist as her symbol, he will also, in 
accordance with my argumentation (4c.), be led to 


accept of the open hand as the symbol of the king of 


the gods, and therewith a whole series of other hand 
hieroglyphs which occur in succession at Jerabis 
(Inscrip 1. and u.), and in the Lion inscription in 
an order determined by considerations of rank, 
must be viewed as god hieroglyphs, and the 
expressions which follow or precede them, as 
indicating the relation of the author of the in- 
scriptions to them. But in this way Hommel 


. implicitly recognizes that my interpretation of the 


inscriptions, e.g. that of Bor, is correct as far as 
the general contents are concerned. And yet by 
his reply he implicitly denies that my deciphering 
has so much as broken ground. This I call pre- 
posterous. And if Hommel was not aware of this 
self-contradiction, it is evident that, in spite of his 
declaration at the beginning of his article, he has 
not yet reached a comprehensive view of the in- 
scriptions. 

But, further, if Hommel, not merely on account 
of my decipherings, but because it is proclaimed by 
the rocky walls at Boghazk6i, must assume with 
me that a series of hand hieroglyphs are god 


hieroglyphs, it must strike him as remarkable that » 


there is never found in conjunction with these the 
sign in which he and Sayce see a variant of the 
sign for ‘god’ at Boghazkoi, but which I regard as 
the hieroglyph far ‘land.’ When, besides, this 
alleged variant is never exactly the'same as the 
Boghazkoi. sign for ‘god,’ sound reason must 
compel Hommel to separate the one category 
from the other.. But then there remains not a 
shadow of ground to oppose my reading of the 
sign as ‘land,’ ‘city,’ ‘district? Hommel con- 
cedes, further, that this sign is followed on the 
‘Bowl’ inscription by a group, for which the reading 


Peet Hommel brings against me the Amulet (!) in- 
. scription recently published by Hayes Ward. ‘Well, ’ 
in the first place, I would remark that Hommel is 


_ have left this word quite out of account. 


is ignored. by him. 


and Ara(s)auia (?),’ whose worshipper the possessor 


ae (a city ‘taie): is proba e, 
garmaden is both followe 
group in which he as well as myself 
expression for ‘king?! Still this proves 
‘one who ‘has not yet any idea of the co 
the inscriptions. The oldest form of this” 
a circle, with two parallel strokes drawn thro 
and having on either side two semi-circles par. 
with the circle. One cannot avoid supposing 
what this is meant to represent is a city, thro 
which and out of which on two sides. a high 


harisditton® ‘That is at least no heel explanation, a 


not quite just to me in his translation, according 
to my deciphering. For it was only in my first 
work and ‘quite conjecturally and with a query 
that I equated the word av-s in the inscriptions 
with: the Armenian avats=‘shepherd,’ but since — 
then I have long abandoned the attempt at an exact 
interpretation, and consequently in my last book I 
Beyond — 
this, I have no essential exception to take to Hom- 
mel’s rendering, after my decipherment scheme, 
except that a sign for ‘worshipper,’ (‘servant’) 
(pastaunéai) occurring at the end of the inscription 
I have to protest, however, 
against his notion that the translation furnishes a — 
reductio ad absurdum of my position. For even if 
the symbol in the inscription which I formerly took 
as another expression for‘ king’ need not have this 
sense, it expresses a relation between a king or a __ 
god and a land, and the ‘brave avs x of Cilicia” 


of the amulet styles himself, is perhaps the same 
who is called in Inscrip. 11. from Jerabis the king 
of kings, the Hittite Hercules and god of war, the — 
god who, according to my latest results appears 
under one name or another in very many amulet — 
inscriptions. The whole inscription, according 
to my deciphering, runs: ‘Of the avs brave x 
of Cilicia and Arz(s)auda (?) y servant (or wor- 
shipper).’? What y (the serpent above the sign for 
‘worshipper ’) signifies I cannot say. But suppose 
we grant the entire possibility that, as Hayes Ward 
and Hommel assume, it is a divine symbol, or 
even that it stands actually for the king of gods, 
namely, the weather-and-lightning god, representing 
him perhaps in the latter aspect. Granted, fur- 


r \ 
t . - 


ee THE. EXPOSITORY. TIMES, 


ther, that it is quite possible that what precedes 
runs parallel to this, and characterizes the king of | 
the gods and not the god of war (in any case, — 
in the inscription of Ordasu, as I now know, the | 


king of the gods is called the ruler. of Melitene, 
if not perhaps of Hati). Yet these possibilities, 


as 1S evident, ‘do not shatter in the least my inter- | 


pretation of the land hieroglyph. By the way, 
Hommel will hardly expect us surely to follow 
him in tracing a connexion between the Greek 


Spdxwy and the Hittite divine name Zarkhu, in | 


-which he sees the above-named serpent god. A 
Hittite word for ‘serpent’ borrowed. by the 
Greeks! What an idea! 

To proceed, I said that Forde) has meneatly 
and indirectly accepted of a very large part of my 
decipherments, e.g. in the case of the inscription 
of Bor essentially the whole of the commence- 
ment. But the king must have named himself, 
and that, too, somehow at the commencement of 

the inscriptions. Now, if at the commencement 

of the inscription of Bor we introduce the inter- 
pretations of the signs and sign groups which 
Hommel directly and indirectly sanctions, then, 
after deducting relatively frequent or very frequent 
groups or individual signs which as expressions 
for personal names cannot come into considera- 
tion, there remains for the king’s name precisely 
the group which I claim as indicating this. But 
now it is just this which stands at the very open- 
ing of Jerabis 1. before the expression for which 
Hommel himself concedes to me an interpretation 
such as ‘king of Karkemish,’ and in. another 
inscription, that of Ordasu at Melitene-Malatya, 
likewise before a group for which Hommel 
implicitly concedes to me the general sense of 
‘king of the land of so and so.’ One must admit 


that the name is discovered by me at a very | 


appropriate place. Hommel, however, who does 
not follow out the consequences of his concessions, 
finds the Ordasu king’s name in a different place, 
namely, hearer the commencement, in a group of 
three signs. This group hereads Zarfunazz, and, 
as we know only one king of Melitene of this 
name, he must feel’ compelled, 
grounds forbid it, to assign the inscription to this 
king’s time. Well, I have done exactly the same 
in assigning it to his successor Mud(Z)a/u. Hom- 
mel, by his reading of the name, thus implicitly 
bears witness to the correctness of my chronology. 
But the date was to me a weighty argument in 


until decisive | 


favour of my assumption that the inscription — 
emanated from A/ud(t)alu of Kommagene, who, 
Sargon tells us, had temporary possession also of 
Melitene! Thus against his will Hommel turns 
out everywhere to be a witness in favour of, instead _ 
of against me. 

As to what Hommel puts in place af my reid? 
ings, I may leave the judgment to my readers, con- 
tenting myself merely with the following remarks. 
In inscriptions found to the west of the Taurus ir 
what. was demonstrably, at least’in later times 
Cilician territory, x-y-z-x is, as Hommel himself ad 
mits, the chief title of the kings, and one of these 
kings, whose inscription has been preserved in full, 
calls himself, as Hommel also concedes, king of 
a-x, And all kings of Cilicia of whom the Greeks 
speak as “ving and reigning are called Syennes-7-s 
(where -s is the Gr. ending). Hence it was long 
ago assumed, although not universally, that 
Syennesis was the title or reigning name of. the 
kings of Cilicia. Thus, at least very possibly, the 
first and the last consonant in the title and the 
last in the name of the capital of the Cilician kings, 
Tarsus, had the same or a quite similar sound, and 
therefore I considered myself justified in adopting 
the reading, ‘The Syennes-zs king of Zars-us’ for a 
group x-y-z-x and a following a( +b) +x ‘king’ at the 
beginning of an inscription from what was demon- 
strably, at least in later times, Cilician territory. 
This interpretation appeared evident enough, and it 
has approved itself as such to a great many. But 
according to Hommel, it is impossible. For— 
thus he utters his dictum—Syennesis is no title, 
and—he knows it for certain—in Syennes-ts the 
second s is the Cilician nominative ending, nor 
does he shrink from adducing for comparison the 
Median (!) Zualzash. And this is put forward 
without a single vestige of proof. Strange that 
Hommel did not recollect Hittite names like 
Tarhu-nazi on the one hand, and Nyo-t-s and 
‘Pw-vyo--s on the other (see my /7ttiter u, 
Armenier, p. 225), which, had it been a case of 
producing evidence in his own favour, he would 
certainly have cited as decisive against the view 
stated above! To think that one should still 
have to argue against such idle fancies ! 

But now what would Hommel substitute for my 
readings? Since he discovers in Eastern Asia. 
Minor no kingly title answering to the group 
x-y-z-x, he goes to Lydia (!), finds there the word 
moApu-s = ‘king,’ prepares this for his purpose by 


we ee eS, Oe ahd vs 


evolving from it via/v7 (!), and behold the cayaned of | 


the Eastern Asia Minor title is discovered! T hen 
for Zars- he reads the name Kav/, which at least 
approximately was borne by a small district 


on the Gulf of Issus, between which and the | 


locality of our inscription Cilicia lay (!), and about 
whose kings we do zo¢ know that they ever held 
sway to the west of the Taurus. In doing this he 
identifies ad hoc the first sign of the group standing 
for the name of the country with another sign read 
by me &(a,0), which, as Inscrip. m1. from Jerabis 
might have sufficed to show him, is totally different 
from it. But he now offers a still further choice of 
reading for the kingly title, namely, Desanda-s, the 
name of a Cappadocio-Cilician god (!), and, 
corresponding to this, for Zars-us the reading Ko- 
de an Egyptian (!) designation (meaning ‘circle 
for a district in N. Syria, or perhaps N.W. of this, 
but which we cannot define more specifically! 
And in this Hommel does not observe that in 
proposing the Cappadocio-Cilician divine name as 
title of the king, he must at all events concede the 
possibility that the latter, as I maintain, is precisely 
the king of Cilicia. If one of us is right, there can 
surely be no discussion about which of us it is. 

But the worst feature of my deciphering is, in 
Hommel’s estimation, that I contend for the 
Armenianism of the language. For, to begin with 
—so he argues—even if I am right in my readings, 
the words I obtain are comparable also with words 
from other languages. My m-s=‘great’ may be 
placed side by side with the Scythian (Iranian) maz 
with the same meaning; mys (’-s)=‘I’ with the 
Vannic zesh(e) [in which -s4(e) is most probably the 
ending of the nominative!]; my mz [in case my 
Armenian hypothesis is correct, say emi|=‘I am’ 
with the Sumerian = ‘to be’ (!), and on the other 
_ hand with the. Vannic ending (!) -wd7 for-the 1st 
person sing. of the perfect (!), and, assuming the 
correctness of Hommel’s m-vz instead of m-s for 
‘great,’ with -woas in Cilician names, a termination 
whose meaning is absolutely unknown to us! 

I have already indicated above by parenthetical 
additions why such comparisons, to put it mildly, 
are impracticable, with the possible exception of 
that of m-s with the Iranian maz. And this 
particular comparison might be adduced, accord- 
ing to’ Hommel, in favour of the Indo-Germanic 
character of the language, and thus, he himself 
being witness, in my favour—provided, that -is to 
say, such arguments have any weight. -But. this 


pas EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


| Armen. mz=the older mzo, on the other hand 


they have not. For two languages are not 
to. be. cognate simply because: here ane h 


and the course of arene by which I dowd 
establish the Armenianism of the inscript 


mately hit the right sense recur in Armenian at 
least j in the majority of apc with the same ora 


cordance with the istoblishel Armenian lee 
phonetics. Only in the case of two words was I 
unsuccessful, namely, the word dzar(z)o for ‘ king,” 
and a supposed word emzo for ‘ powerful,’ or the like 
But this apparent obstacle has meanwhile been 
removed. On the one hand emzo has to be re 
placed by méo=‘ one,’ and this corresponds to the 


by zm(oi)o, ‘my or mine’ = Armen, zm(oy) from the 
older zm(o2)o, and finally, in at least four passages” 
where a name of the: great goddess is in view, by 
Ma-a, probably = Ma, the presumptive name of the 
great goddess at Komana in Hittite-Cilician terri- 
tory.—Then as to the Hittite word for ‘king,’ 
dzar(i)o, this is not indeed directly demonstrabl 
as Armenian, yet indirectly in so far as the in 
scriptional hieroglyph, z.e. the Rebus for ‘king, 
as exhibited by the oldest inscriptions, those of 
Hamath, is a tree, and ‘tree’ in Armenian is om 
probably from an older dzaro. 
It should be evident that there is a radio 
difference between being able for a few of my 
Hittite words to adduce words or mere endings 
having a partial assonance, drawn’ from different 
languages and with different or even unknown 
meanings, and being able to bring forward a 
language in which the whole of the Hittite terms 
recovered by me, as far as their meaning is*estab- 
lished, recur with the same or a very similar sense, 
and in precisely the form which in accordance 
with the laws of the Armenian language they 
must assume. Hence I cannot understand 
Hommel’s wonder that in my latest book I have 
not taken account of the language of the Vannic in- 
scriptions which he thinks [ why?] would have been 
much nearer my purpose. It ought also to be clear 
that Hommel, instead of having shattered my posi- 
tion by his objections, has given it new strength : 
Lommel could not discover any one language which 


answered so completely to my Hittite as the Armenian. 


othiaiaicite oe . 


But Hommel. maintains, to be sure, that L com- 
“4 aire things that are not comparable. For instance, 
_T assume for Hittite an original ending -s in the |; 


nominative singular—which, however, does not 
appear in the inscriptions—and an ending -m in 
the genitive plural, and offer this as evidence of 
-Armenianism. Hommel, on the other hand, re- 
_ marks—let one listen and wonder! — that in 
Armenian an ending -m in the gen. plur. ‘is no 
longer discoverable,’ and that ‘Armenian wants 
_ all traces of an original nominative in -s.’ But no 
Indo-Germanic scholar doubts in the least that 
both these endings were once present, any moré 
than he doubts that (contrary to the opinion of 
Lagarde and after him Hommel) an original Hatio 
= ‘Hittite’ must appear in Armenian as Hay, ze. 
however, =‘ Armenian.’ Hommel cites the name 
Tharhath(!)ay occurring in the Armenian literature 


(from the Syrian Zar‘a/é), and thinks this (!) might 


_have shown me that a Hittite word Kati must 
appear in Armenian as Haéay, not Hay. Here 
again he shows that he has not grasped the real 
point at issue. Zharhathay is really a late foreign 
word in Armenian! Besides, I never asserted 
that Hay goes back to Khati, but to Hatio. 

It is strange that Hommel, instead of playing 
off all these trivial objections against me, should 
not have acquainted his readers that also in every 
other instance where I have compared the Hittite 
vocabulary with the Armenian, the coincidence is 
exact: e.g. my mdz (for which emz may be read) = 
‘I am’ answers to the Armen. ew from an older 
*emi; my ’-s=‘I’ to Armen. es from an older *eso ; 
my @-t-s = ‘this’ to Armen. azs ; my ’-s-+-r= ‘son’ or 
‘child’ to Armen. wstr = ‘son’; etc, 

What Hommel -urges against my attempt to 
prove the Armenianism of Hittite from the phonetic 
values of the written symbols, is made up merely 
of possibilities, inaccuracies, and objections whose 
feebleness we have already noted above. I do not 
require to lay stress on this part of my proof so 


long as the evidence from the language of the in- — 
_ lion’s claw, 


scriptions is unshattered, and in any case that 
argument cannot have the same weight as this last 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 


named. Hence, inthe interest of my readers, I | 


decline to give a detailed refutation of the pointless 
objections of Hommel; merely noting briefly the 


following points for the benefit of those who are | 


inclined to go thoroughly.into the question.—There 
is no evidence that Armen. arts/v-artsui ‘eagle’ is 
‘an ancient Iranian loan-word,’ 


rather: does: the | 


aad si 


form evince it as genuine Armenian as long as data 


hitherto unknown to us cannot be brought forward 


to oppose this conclusion.—Hiibschmann, who per- — 


haps knows Armenian a little better than Hommel, 
does not adopt the view that aman and anath, 
‘jar,’ ‘ pitcher,’ are loan-words, and I am not aware 
how anoth must be a loan-word from the Semitic. 
(Surely Hommel is not thinking of the Assyr. 
unutt ‘utensils,’ ‘tools’?)—According to Armenian 
phonetic laws, avagil, ‘stork,’ cannot go back to 
an original gharagil or varagi/,—Even if, when 
the Hittite writing was invented, the Armenian 
orth, ‘calf,’ was already represented by /orth— 
but not by forth,—this would not affect my 
view that the calf’s head (with the pronunciation’ 
p+a or o) witnesses in favour of the Armen- 
ianism of the language, seeing that I assume 


that this symbol stands for every labial sound © 


(except #) with a or o following.—It is perfectly 
inexplicable to me how Hommel can see in 
the sign which I read ¢(a)z, ‘a tied up wine-skin,’ 
—The position of the hand in the hand hieroglyph, 
which I take to be=A(a)é, excludes the possibility 
that the instrument it holds is ‘a gimlet or a style.’ 
—I am not aware of any reason why the Hittites 
should not have indicated a worm or a caterpillar(!) 
by a semicircle. — Accordingly, the assertions 
Hommel opposes to my combinations. are in- 
effectual, The same, according to what was re- 
marked above, applies to his contention, eg. that 
for the value ¢ of the pointed shoe, instead of 
appealing to the Armen. ¢rekh, ‘peasant’s shoe,’ 
one might cite the Lesgian /af/, etc., ‘shoe,’ and 
for the value & of the ram’s head, instead of the 
Armen. 2hoy, ‘ram,’ the Lesgian £heé, etc., ‘sheep.’ 

Here is another subject of wonder to me. 
While Hommel incorrectly asserts that I read a 
foal’s head as= Mud(t)allu, simply on the ground 
of the Armenian mfruk (perhaps from *mudal+ 
uk), and while he rejects this combination, he for- 
gets to mention that in the closest connexion with 
this I read a certain group, namely, dog’s head + 
indicating the name of the territory 
over which the above-named king rules, as = Kom 
+magh-, and that I combine these phonetic 
values with the Armenian words gamphr =‘ dog’ 
and. magi/=‘claw.’ And these three combina- 
tions were the ‘most important of all. From 


| considerations which had zothing to do with the 


Armenianism of the language, the conclusion pre- 
sented itself as very natural that the inscription 


~ 
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of Ordasu emanated from a king | Mud(t)alu 


. of Kommagene, and that consequently the foal’s 


head, ‘the dog’s head, and the lion’s claw should 


receive the above readings. 


= 


of Armenian terms for ‘dog’ and ‘claw.’ 


And now the circum- 
stance revealed itself that these readings, so far 


demanded already, corresponded, respectively, to . 


an Armenian word for ‘foal’ and to the first parts 
Hommel could have mentioned this. 


statements and baseless objections of Hommel, 
but I will touch on only three points: (1) How 
comes he to assert that a reading ShikuassSeme 
is impossible for the name of the king in the 


group for the name consists of the sign for ¢ar, 
hut, shil, khas,+that for ku or two for z,+ one for 


- u,+sign for ash,+that for she, if. not that for 


‘possible ? 


-Cilician king Tarkondemos, 
reason, the name was for long read Zarkidimme, 


mu, although this is less likely,+sign for me. 
How then is my reading argued to be im- 
How long, truly, unfounded assertions 
can continue effective! On account of a late 
and for no other 


the next to the last sign or rather the two signs 
next to the last being improperly identified with 
the sign for dm. Against this, following the ex- 
ample of Amiaud, I protested, but long in vain. 
The Tarkondemos must not be dethroned. Now, 
even Hommel perceives that before me there is no 
sign DIM but J7U, yet, in order to rescue 
Tarkondemos, he ascribes to it the phonetic value 
dim which this sign has xowhere else ! 

(2) Hommel says that whenever his bird-goddess 
is named at all, she comes ‘almost always’ directly 
after his ‘serpent god.’ From this remark, as 
from other circumstances, it would look as if his 
acquaintance with the texts is.very slight indeed. 
There are in all only two texts to which his remark 
is applicable. Such is his ‘almost always,’ which 
put in this way serves as the ground of an argu- 
ment! By the way, I may tell Professor Hommel 
that /, as he is doubtless aware, cannot recognize 
his bird-goddess ; on the other hand, I now know 
that the eagle, the same bird in which Hommel 
discovers her, certainly accompanies, without how- 
ever being his symbol, the Hittite king of the gods 
as well as the god of Tarsus, who is identical with 
him, This we learn from a recently distovered 
amulet now in the possession of Hayes Ward, and 
I might have learned it even from the amulet with 


_ his symbol. 
Surely | 
_. last month’s Exposirory. Times, and might readily 
I might say much more in reply to the incorrect © 


arm pointing to it, signified ‘I,’ but he So 


its legends published by Ps: in the Artheo 


with the serpent ‘hieroglyph’ in the inscriptions. — 
‘Assyrian version of the bilingual inscription? The — 


Journal, 1887, following p. 348. 

(3) Hommel, as remarked above, sees ‘in 
serpent upon the cylinder published - by H 
Ward a serpent: god, and will have it that the 
figure in the inscription resembling a serpent 1s is 
This looks very evident to anyone > 
viewing the figure given by Hommel on p. 369 of 


prejudice many a one who does not know the in- 
scriptions against my interpretation ‘Cilicia.’ But» 
one’s judgment will be different when one learns 
that the figure drawn by Hommel is not identical — 


I 


The latter has exactly the same appearance on the 
left as on the right. = 

Finally, I owe my readers a reply to Professor 
Hommel’s charge that I am unjust to Professor . 
Sayce. I asserted that the latter had recovered 
from the Hittite inscriptions nothing but what any 
one could have seen who was not quite blind, 
and that a few important results reached by him 
hit the mark by a lucky chance. Hommel thinks 
that in this ‘Professor Jensen seeks to depreciate 
as much as possible any correct results that have 
been reached by others before him,’ and that 
Sayce’s Hittite discoveries were made ‘through 
the intuitive perception of genius.’ On this it 
may be remarked: (a) Sayce formerly assumed - 
rightly that a figure occurring at the beginning of 
many inscriptions, namely, a human head with an 


replaced this by the interpretation ‘says’; (4) a 
hieroglyph standing before numerous figures , of 
gods, at Boghazkoi in Asia Minor, is explained by 
Sayce rightly, no doubt,—though the proof for it 
is not yet forthcoming,—to be the sign for ‘god’; 
(c) because in the ‘Tarkondemos’ inscription he 
erroneously (and in this I followed him till recently) 
saw in a cone a sign for ‘king,’ which he erroneously 
(and here again I followed him till recently) 
identified with a similar sign in the inscriptions, 
he vightly interpreted this latter sign as that for 
‘king’; (d) because in a Hittite sign in the same in- 
scription he erroneously saw the second part of the 
supposed territorial name Lrmé of the Assyrian 
legend, he vigzZy read this sign me. This is all that 
Sayce has discovered. I do not know why under 
these circumstances I was not justified in speaking as 
I did, and at all events I am unable to recognize in 
such discoveries ‘ the intuitive perception of genius.’ 


te agama le ti i tes 


Ay Tien to express ean views: on Professor Hom 
} article nie od canis. 


at aes Pee mes is in many points | 
ly ephemeral, -and that in course of | 


of it will crumble away. But that is | 


it human. If one has the courage to think 
to form combinations, he must frequently and 
n many ways fall into error. But when Hommel 
lies to what he cannot accept of the results I 
have reached by a severe process of thought the 
hame ‘absurdities,’ he presents them in a light in 
which it seems to me they do not deserve to 
5 pear, even if Hommel’s own views were correct. 
or believe, | however, that the author of Azcient 
Hebrew Tradition. and other works, not to speak 
of the critique with which I am dealing, is hardly 
the man to judge of what is absurd, and has ‘no 
right to speak of the conclusions of his colleagues 
_as ‘absurdities.’ ‘He who sits in a ie pause | in the main can be deciphered only in the way in 
ought not to throw stones.’ | which I have done it. 

I have replied to Professor Hommel more fully | I may say beforehand that I do not intend to 
than I am accustomed to do on other occasions | notice any rejoinder Professor Hommel may 
when I am wantonly assailed by him or others. | choose to make, The above must suffice by way 

Silence is in such cases generally the most effective | of answer to anything he may still bring forward 
_ defence. But as I am concerned that in England | against me, unless, instead of mere baseless asser- 

as well as in Germany the true state of this im- | tions, he should adduce substantial arguments, 

portant question should be learned once for all, I | showing that he at least knows the inscriptions, 
have felt compelled to make an exception in this | which as yet he does not. 


I should have to fight for my life. I can only 
wish that Hommel may continue to follow his own 
method of decipherment, disdaining to the utter- 
most my results, and reaching such conclusions, 
é.g. as that a sign, which occurs some dozen and a 


a ‘word-closer’ ( Wortbeschliesser), or the like, stands 
for ‘son. That is the surest and the shortest 
way to discover that when in the main points he 
abandons my methods he will find himself on a 
dead track ; and as Hommel professes to have at. 
heart only the victory of the truth, he will thus be 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE QUEST \ OF FAITH. By T. B. Saunpers. (Black. | higher moral and social relations, which we call re- 

Svo, pp. 191. 7s. 6d.) ligion. But, in truth, Mr. Saunders does not set out 

Not everyone who set out in quest of the Holy | in quest of Faith. He sets out to criticise all the 

Grail found it. Mr. Saunders sets out in quest of | recent popular books that handle matters of faith, 

_ Faith and finds it not. What he finds is that | and to show them unable to establish it. He 

religion is a product of the human spirit. The | criticises cleverly, and for the most, part con- 

loftier minds, the men of genius, have attained a vincingly. But his own position is the most open 
loftier view than is granted to common humanity. | to criticism of them all. 

And that loftier view is heaven. For a moment 

Mr. Saunders seemed to pause, content with ‘an | ppceNT ARCHHOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. By 


additional factor,’ willing to describe it as ‘ Fate, vHE Rev. THomas Nicor, D.D, (Blackwood. 8vo, 
Unknown Power, God, or whatever other term.’ pp xii, 333. 9s. net.) 
But even that was dismissed: as needless, The There are few things more urgently needed at 


human spirit alone engenders the tendency towards | present than a survey of recent Biblical Arche- 


Bievihg ‘reached in’ my i deal phil a point fe ; 
| which I daily gain deeper. insight into the inserip= 
only excusable, it is a’ matter of course. I | tions, it strikes. me as almost comical that even yet __ 


half times in the Lion inscription, instead of being. 


brought to see and to confess that the inscriptions 
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Pier No one is able to eet pace with all the 


one is. able to disentangle conflicting statements 
and detect immature theories unless he has all the 
facts at his finger ends. No one, in short, has any 
satisfaction at the present moment in using the 
results of exploration ; they are too multifarious and 
too indefinite. We need a brief, capable survey, 
and Dr. Nicol has furnished it. 

Dr. Nicol’s volume contains the Croall Lectures 
for 1898. In their delivery these lectures attracted 
distinct attention. Since they were delivered Dr. 
Nicol has both travelled in the East and read 
most extensively in the relevant literature. The 
book is really much richer than the lectures were, 
they have had a wider field to cover, for even 
within a year there have been important finds, 
and they have been set at the point of view of 
the most recent scholarship. To those therefore 
who heard the lectures and drank them in, the 
; volume will be welcome, at once corrective and 

informing. 

Dr. Nicol covers the whole field of Biblical 
Archeology. For that we are thankful. It is a 
survey, a fireside handbook, we need, not a 
scholar’s discussion or explorer’s exhibition of 
some minute corner. We need to see where we 
are, both as to facts and tendencies.. What can we 
believe as to the extent and value of the discoveries 
of past years? What must we believe as to their 
relation to the Old and New Testament? These 
are the questions Dr. Nicol has answered. We 
have verified his statements on some of the most 
critical matters, and find him both cautious and 

firm. We have followed the flow of his narrative 
from beginning to end with increasing attention 
and interest. The time may come, it may not be 
far off, when this volume will be ancient history, 

But it is history, and will always remain history ; 

it will mark a stage in our knowledge of this 
' great subject; and for the present it will at least 

be a fine opportunity for what Canon Butler calls 

‘holy self-indulgence’ as we turn. its fascinating 


? 


pages. 

THE | ASCENT :: THROUGH CHRIST, By \E. 
GRIFFITH-JONES, (B.A. (Bowden. Crown 8yvo, pp. 
xxvi, 469. 7s. 6d.) 

The title is probably a reminiscence | of 


Drummond’s “Ascent of Man’; the: sub-title is 


THE EXPOSI! 


work unless he gives himself specially to it. No 


| have put my best into this one ; and the publi 


reiccetier in ane a of the oe of Ey 
tion.’ The first thing that occurs to one to s 
about the book itself is that both the author a 
the publisher have evidently resolved to do t 
best by it. Ifthis is not a good book, I cannot — 
- write a good book, the author seems to say, iF 


seems to add, I too have done my best by it. 
So it is a book that at once arrests. We bead to. 
read it prejudiced in its favour. x 

And it never loses that first impression. We , 
see that the author is not the very highest — 

authority either in Evolution or in the doctrine of 

Redemption. We see that he has not that catching 
felicity of style which carries everything before it. 
| But all through we feel that we are in competent — 
| hands, and in touch with an extremely candid and 
considerate mind. Nay, we find at the close that 
Mr. Griffith-Jones has actually written the. book 
that was waiting to be written on this subject. 
There is the sufficiency of authority, and there is 
the open-mindedness that were needed. There is 
also the unfaltering faith that was as much 
needed as anything. If Mr. Griffith-Jones had 
failed to show ‘that Evolution preserved the 
doctrine of Redemption, we should not have 
been disturbed. We know it is true whatever 
comes of Evolution. But it is at least of in- 
tellectual interest to know that a modest theory 
of Evolution finds place for both the Fall and the 
Incarnation, 


THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, PH.D. DD. (7. & T. 
Clark. 8vo, pp. 617. 12s.) 

Whilst we wait for Professor Davidson’s Theology 
of the Old Testament there comes its companion 
volume. It is only a master of the subject that 
_ can gather the theology of either Testament into 

one lucid volume. Professor Stevens has had 
experience. His volumes on the Johannine and the 

Pauline theology have been, since their: recent: 
_ issue, the New Testament student’s constant guide 

and friend. In this volume there are the same 

features of fulness, clear statement, sane judgment. 
_ There is also the same distinct sense of ownership. 
| The: judgments. are sane, not because they ex- 
press the average, but» rather, as it seems to us, 
. because the author ‘has waited to find them work. 


eee ee ee 


1, and in his own life also. The book 
as: therefore to be more than a safe 
‘the New Testament theology, it is an 

encouragement to newness of personal 


z James Clarke & Co. pursue the issue of 
their ‘Small Books on Great Subjects.’ The new 
volume contains five evangelical doctrinal sermons 
by the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., under the 
title of Zhe Way of Life (pp. 119, IS. 6d.) The 
sermon on ‘Saved by His Life’ is full of correction 
for all unscriptural and ee methods of 
sanctification. , 


_ University of Aberdeen has in our time been 


_ Professor Minto. And now there comes from its 
present occupant, Professor Davidson, a manual of 
Christian Ethics (R. & R. Clark). 
_ this generation. 


the kingdom of God. And Professor Davidson 
__ has put his talents into the little book. 
and enol 


Mr. eeaare and Mr. M‘Lean are making steady 
progress with the great Cambridge Septuagint. 
Meantime Professor Swete has revised the third 
volume of his manual edition, and issued it anew 
(Cambridge, University Press; 7s. 6d). Besides 
the correction of errors that had crept into the 
edition of 1894, it contains the Greek fragments 


of the Book of Enoch and a revised text and | 


apparatus of the Psalms of Solomon ; the apparatus 
to Isaiah and Ezekiel has been compared with the 
facsimile of Q, and the more important readings of 
the Syriac text of 4 Maccabees have been added 
to the Appendix. 


MY TOUR IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. By F. H. 

7 ' DEVERELL. (Ayre & Spottiswoode. 8vo, pp. 269, 
with Map and Illustrations. ) 

A new eye sees ever new things in Palestine as 

well as everywhere else. Mr. Deverell has the 

seeing eye. The actual additions to our topo- 


| graphical facts are not great. 


acté and nae retating 
shows how they have worked ° 


The Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the : 
occupied first by Professor Bain and then by | 
It is a sign to | 
First antagonism, then agnosti- | 
cism, then a hearty desire to preach the gospel of | 


It is full 


How could Leen 
be after this time by a wayfarer? But the old facts 
and scenes are set in new lights, and theré are texts 
of the Bible that have a little more of their riches 


‘quarried out of them. The book is well worth 


reading by even the experienced in ‘Palestine 
ie ad and it is certainly-easy to read. 


i 
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SABBATH NIGHTS AT PITCOONANS. 
AUTHOR OF ‘SANDy Scort’s BIBLE Cass.’ (Hodder 
_ & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 95. 1s. 6d.) ‘ ; 


‘Sandy Scott’ preaches the gospel as he has ~ 


learned it—in broad Scotch. Some there are to 


whom the good Samaritan speaking Aberdeenshire _ 


(or the like) is either comical or irreverent. But 
no doubt the good Samaritan spoke the ver- 
nacular of his day, and so it is merely a matter of 
translation. 
even the pathos of these Bible-class conversations. 


TRUE LIMITS OF RITUAL IN THE CHURCH, 
EDITED BY THE Rey. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D.’ 
(Longmans. Crown 8vo0, Ppp. xvi, 250. 5s.) 


Dr. Linklater has found seven High Church- 
men, and himself the eighth, to write an eirenicon. 
They are pronounced High Churchmen all. 
They do not refuse to write an eirenicon. But 
they know what an eirenicon means. The 
wolf and the lamb must lie down together, 
but the only method of accomplishing it is for 
the lamb to lie down inside the wolf, and they 
even make their invitation with a growl. The 
true limits of ritual are of course the boards of 
the Prayer Book. But the Prayer Book is 
susceptible of the most wonderful wealth of 
interpretation. Our eirenicon is that you must 
interpret it in Our way or you are anathema. 

Dr. Linklater is disappointed of one of his 
papers, so he writes the introductory essay him- 
self. He first disposes of the difficulty ‘which 
fair English minds must necessarily experience, in 
accounting for the united and sustained ‘opposi- 
tion at the present moment, of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men against the High Church clergy of 
the Church of England.’ And he disposes of it 
easily. The High Church clergy are the followers 
of the Lord, all the rest are the ‘world.’ ‘We 
remember certain utterances of our Divine Lord 
and Master by which He prepared His disciples 
for the opposition of the world, and warned them 
that they must expect to be treated as the world 


And no one will deny the reality, Role 


treated Him.’ 
satisfactorily. — 


THE 


for the fulness of its information. 


And then Mr. Wylde of Leeds enters vas Plea 


~ for Reasonableness,’ and shows how reasonable is | 
even the veneration of the Cross, of which one 
_ part consists in worshippers ‘kneeling before the — 


representation of our Crucified Lord, and kissing 


: ee feet of the ES 


CONSTITUTIONAL . AUTHORITY 


OF 
BISHOPS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. | By 
THE REV. -A, T. Wireman, D.D., De C. IL, 
(Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. 292, 6s.) 


Provost Wirgman thas worked through the 
history of the Church from the Apostolic Age to 


the Council of Chalcedon in 451 for the purpose 


of discovering the position and authority of the 
Bishop. That has been his sole search, and he 
has not missed many particulars. The book is 
thererefore valuable, apart from its conclusions, 
It is a text- 
book on this great vexed matter, with the judicious 
use of which any student may reach his own 
conclusions, But Dr. Wirgman’s conclusions are 
also a weighty portion. He is transparently 
honest. He is severely scientific. No doubt the 
intellectual prepossession is there in spite of him ; 
but it is not consciously there. And then it may 
always be discounted, the materials themselves 
being provided. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION: OF 
Sule JOHN. By THE REv. CRESSWELL STRANGE, 
M.A. Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. xx, 331. 6s.) 

It is painful to think that with all our progress 
in biblical interpretation, one still opens a new 
book on the Apocalypse with misgiving. For still 
is it the happy hunting ground of the bitter 
sectary or the visionary saint, though he has been 
driven out of every other Scripture. But then, 
when the book is found to be credible, the relief is 
very pleasant. Mr. Strange is credible. He is 
modern and restrained. He is full of instruction 
and help. If the average student would read 
this book first and then the Apocalypse itself, 
passing all other introductions by, he would 
receive a grounding in the meaning of this mar- 
vellous writing that would stand him in good 
stead for ever. ‘The scholarship is. as accurate as 
the illustration is felicitous. 
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the Prophets, and the Psalms, and preach them to 


’ events. 


C mbridge 
Bowes, Crown 8vo, pp+.350- 5S. net. Days 
“We are all familiar with the phrase, ‘an e 
eae self-interest,’.and we are not very fond « 
But what shall we make of the expression, ; 
self-indulgence’? Dr. Butler recommends 
the modern preacher. And what he mean: 
that the modern preacher should let his desires g } 
out to the reading of history and biography, ‘and 
then preach what he has read, Dr. Butler seems 
to think it is a holy penance to read the Pentateuch, 


the people. It is indulgence to read the life of 
Francis Xavier or the story of Waterloo. Let it 
‘be preached as. it is read, he says; it will then 
become a Holy indulgence. Whereupon, says Dr. 
Butler, ‘he will be the better for it himself, and 
his people will share the benefit. In the noble 
phrase of Robert Hall, he will have enlarged their 
intercourse with eed Dr. Butler himself 
preachesso. The first half of the book is occupied — 
with simple discourses on Scripture themes ; the 
second, with discourses on historical persons and 
We find the Funeral of President Gar- 
field, the Battle of Waterloo, and Balaclava Day, 


The third volume of the ‘ Eversley’ Shakespeare 
is out. It contains ‘Much Ado,’ ‘All’s Well,’ 
‘Measure for Measure, and ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ 
The Introductions are not historical only, there is 
also exposition of structure and character; but all 
is short as short can be. The plays make up the 
volume. . 


The third volume of Dr. Joseph Parker’s Studies 
in Texts has been published by Mr. Horace — 
Marshall. It contains ten long sermons which : 
bristle with sharp points, many prayers, a narrative 
of the history of the Institute of Homiletics, and 
eighty pages of ‘Phases of Texts,’ which are 
sermons either in their first or second childhood, 
we cannot tell which. But there is in the volume 
from first to last at least a year’s great discourses, 
if you can draw them out of it. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers are the publishers of 
a promising book for preachers by the Rev. Robert _ 
Tuck, B.A., entitled Zhe Hour before LFToly Com- 
munton. It contains collects, hymns, and medita- 
tions. They also issue a cheaper edition of Fox’s 
Victory through the Name. 


~ 


not to rast lost 
> of the series is ‘" 

\ the first volume of it we have 
s Keble’s Lyra Innocentium, edited by Pro- 
or Walter Lock—the greatest of Keble editors. 
s a taking little volume; its paper just a little 
in and bat Seon 3 its editing irepragchable. 
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‘st. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
ewrGorn, MOA,, DD; 
i : 3s. 6d.) 43 4 

Canon Gore has caught cee ear of the religious 
reading world, and he is determined to use his 


PEC: 
ETP oe 8vo, PP. 326, 


_ opportunity. A nobler ambition than the ambition 


_to make known the Epistles of St. Paul to this 
busy generation a man could scarcely have. This 
generation is impatient of St, Paul. It neglects 

_ him, and even disowns him, and no wonder that 
. things are not going well with this generation. 
Canon Gore is actually bringing it back to St. 
Paul. And although his St. Paul is not wholly 


-. yours or mine, it is a great achievement and a 


4 


, 


a 


great gain. 
Romans. 


The present volume is the first half of 
It is most invigorating reading. 


. Messrs. Nisbet have just put out a new edition 
of Mr. Reid Howatt’s Zhe Children’s Pew, one of 
the few classical books of children’s sermons, at 
the very reasonable price of half a crown. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. By THE REV. JAMES 
RoBerTson, D.D. (Okphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 184. 
3s. 6d.) ; 

There is no subject on which so many good 
books are written as on Preaching. That is 
because we have not yet recognized its greatness. 
We do not reckon it great enough to endow 
Preaching Chairs in all our Colleges. So we 
appoint lecturers. When they have delivered 
their course they can publish, for the lectures will 
not be required again. And readers are at once 
found for every new volume as it comes. These 
volumes differ, but they are all read. They differ 
in aim as well as in execution. Dr. Robertson’s 
aim is characteristically modest. He is a man 
with experience behind him; he would pass it 
over to younger men, that they may do less harm 
than young preachers generally do, and begin 
sooner to do good. It is no volume of systematic 
homiletic therefore. It is a fine volume of sys- 
tematic good sense. There are some who read all 


the books on Preaching that are published, there 
This is one to be 
5 CS aaa pre ae, imei be a = ‘ 


| with the name of Mr. 


are some who select the Hest. 


THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN » MANHOOD, Re 
Crown 


_  Epirep sy W. H, SALLMon. 
— 8vo, pp. 309. 38. 6d.) ee 

The sixteen sermons in this ORiaan were 
preached in the College Chapel of Yale Uni- 
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versity by sixteen of the best known preachers of : 
They are addressed to young men. 
The young men are taken to be intelligent and in’ 


America. 


earnest, The earnestness is believed to be not 


far from the kingdom of God. And the way of 


entrance as well as the life within are described 


with clearness of thought and warmth of. personal 
These sermons. are as near an- 
enc as one will find to the ‘ pattern in the 


attachment. 


mount’ of sermons to young men. 


AMONG THE WILD NGONI. By W. A. ELms iz, 
F.R.G.S. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 319. 3s. 6d.) 
Dr. Elmslie has written a simply fascinating 

book. The traveller with no interest in Christian 

missions, the Christian with no interest in travel, 


both will find it fascinating. And it is true. It 
is strictly true, and under rather than over drawn. 


For Dr. Elmslie is. a Christian himself with a 
Christian conscience. It would have been easy 
to have made it a much more pretentious book, 
and then it would probably have had a greater 
circulation. But it 
accurate graphic illustrations. 


- A third volume has been ‘issued by Messrs. 


Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier of Dr. Whyte’s 
Bible Characters (crown 8vo, pp. 241, 3s. 6d.). 
The characters are taken as before in the order in 
which they liein the Bible. The first is Ahithophel, 
the last Nehemiah. And, as before, every study is 
an arrest, both of the ‘character’ and of the reader. 


| For a half-hour or more, Ahithophel is held there, 


and the very soul of him is turned out till you can 
see the motives that are written across it. It is a 
terrible time for Ahithophel. And it is no less 
terrible for you. For Ahithophel’s soul becomes 
yours. It is your motives and your soul the 
congregation is seeing and reading. 


The Boys’ Brigade is associated in many minds 
Herbert Reid. If Mr. 
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is well done, and full of 
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Drummond, he has more knowledge. 
which he has just published—Private James Lyfe 

_ (Oliphant, 1s. 6d.)—is not a connected story, but | 
-aseries of incidents. It owes its interest to the | 
close contact it always keeps with the character 
and capacity of the average Brigade boy. Mr. 
Reid hears the Saviour say, ‘Suffer the growing 
boy to come unto Me, and encourage him with all 
your might.’ 


In j Pees v Immortality, by Newell Dwight 
Hillis, which Messrs. Oliphant have also. published, 
there are many striking ideas (though they are 
clothed in somewhat gorgeous array of language). | 
To those who drop upon ‘the hour when the 
immortal hope burns low in the heart,’ the little 
book will carry a message. 


LETTERS FROM A MYSTIC OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. By Rowrtanp W. Corser, M.A. (Stock. 
’ Crown 8vo, pp. xx, 211.) 


We have often wished we could fall in with a 
genuine mystic of the present day, just as we are 
ready to enjoy any new and sinless sensation. 


ee EXPOST’ rOR 


Reid has not i iheeriey skill of the late Professor e mystic, wae idand him. mom 
The book | progressive, reading. * 7 


| Cooke apent forty-two years reaslae mission wor 


And he has come. At least we find in Mr. 
Corbet’s letters the impenetrable darkness which 
is said to be inseparable from genuine mysticism. 
And since we discover the most luminous 
commonplaces in other pages, we are ready to 
admit that the darkness is in our own minds, as 
all true mystics affirm. Again we find in Mr. 
Corbet’s letters the most glaring heterodoxy that 
could be transferred to paper. For instance, 
there is no sin. What seems so, is ignorance, 
Jesus said, ‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins have 
been done away.’ He called the man ‘son,’ for 
‘He is speaking to him as to a child of God, 
and tells him, without any solicitation on his part, 
an eternal fact, viz. that his sins have no exist- 
ence as in the mind or eye of God.’ And the | 
Lamb of God came to take away—sin? no, but | 
the mistake of thinking that God ever reckoned 
sin against any one of us. Now, once more, we | 
submit that the heresy is ours. For in one of the | 
letters we read: ‘I had a great happiness the 
other day. A friend, who was led at one time to 
estimate me as a heretic, wrote: “The matter 
which had so troubled me has burst upon me in 
clear, bright vision, and all is transfigured in its 


| be read. 


redeeming light.”’ So we have found our modern 


Orthodoxy has said, 


3 re * 
— not 


There is no wok on eae so happy as forei; 
mission work when it is successful, the ets d 


in Singapore; it was uninterruptedly successfu 
and she was one of the happiest women on earth. 
The narrative which Mr. Elliot Stock has published — 
(Sophia Cooke, by E. A. Walker) has just one fault, ; 
it is too short. Still, the best work has least tos : 
say of itself. 


_ Mr. Frank Mundell has published through the * 
Sunday School Union a small volume of sea — 
stories—Svories of Sea Adventure is its titke—which © 
the younger members of the Sunday School bias 
take to greedily and find good in. 


A GEM OF ORTHODOXY. By S. L. MARSDEN. 
(Fisher Unwin. Crown 8vo, pp. 360. 6s.) 

If orthodoxy ‘is the belief of the greater number, 
it has a certain presumption on its side. Mr. 
Marsden recognizes that. He therefore takes 
great pains to show where orthodoxy went wrong, 
and why. He spends half his book on that. 
Then he comes to the point. The point is in 
these words of St. Paul, ‘God was in Christ.’ 
‘God was Christ,’ or at 
least ‘Christ was God,’ which Mr. Marsden counts 
to be practically the same thing. St. Paul said, 
‘God was éz Christ.’ And so Mr. Marsden holds 
that all the doctrine of Christ’s deity is a mistake. 
God was in Christ as He is in you and me (in less 
measure, no doubt); and if Christ was God, then 
are we all Gods, or ought to be. It is a book to 
It is a sign of the times. This is no 
public-park orator, but a refined special pleader, 
well equipped with historical facts and well fitted to 

: 


a 


turn them to quiet controversial account. This is 
the latest form of denial that Jesus is the Son of 
God. . Surely the end is near. 


The sixth volume of the English translation of 
Harnack’s “History of Dogma has been published 
by Messrs, Williams & Norgate. Its translator 
is the Rev. W. M‘Gilchrist, B.D., and he seems to 
have done his work—it is as difficult a bit as any 
—with great care and skill. Another volume 
completes the translation. 
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— Moman’s Rights. — 
Proressor I, J. Periz, of Syracuse University, 
., has reprinted from the Journal of Biblical 
Literature an exceedingly interesting essay on 
‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,’ and thus 


cn uch work remains to be done in studying themes 
which were supposed to be exhausted. His essay 
is a direct attack on the view associated with such 
distinguished names as Stade, Schwally, Nowack, 


_ her sex from performing the duties of the religious 

cult among the Hebrews. Benzinger has asserted 

roundly that ‘woman was not capable of practis- 

ing the cult.’ Stade traces the Hebrew law of 
inheritance to woman’s inability to perform the 
duties connected with ancestor worship. 

Professor Peritz deals first with woman’s position 
in other Semitic peoples, showing that amongst pre- 
Islamite Arabs, Assyrians, Babylonians, Phceni- 

cians, etc., there were female divinities, female 
devotees, and female cultic officials. If these 


‘religions recognized female deities they could 


Women joined in the two chief acts of Arabian 

_ worship, the ‘stroking,’ and the act of encircling 
the sacred stone. Such names of .women as 
*‘Handmaid of Melkart,’ implying on the part of 
its bearer the worship of Melkart, are found on the 
Carthaginian inscriptions. Again, many women 
in the time prior to Islam occupied the office of 
Kéhin, ‘which corresponded very closely to that 
of the early Hebrew Kéhen.’ In Babylonia and 
Phcenicia there were priestesses and prophetesses. 
The Old Testament, also, gives only too many 
instances of the eagerness with which Hebrew 
women cultivated foreign rites, the worship of 
Ishtar (Jer 7!8 4415) and of Tammuz (Ezk 81*): 
see also 1 K 151°, 2 K 237, etc. 


; scarcely taboo female worshippers. Nor did they. 
~ 


If there was nothing to prevent a woman from 


taking part, and even a prominent part, in the | oe 


religious services of the related races, it is not 
likely that they were shut out by the Hebrews. 
And on this point there is much direct evidence. 
The Old Testament makes it plain that women 
were accustomed to be present at religious gather- 
ings, to share in the sacrificial meals, nay, to share 
+*in the sacrificial act. -Female victims were 
allowed, and if this statement does not apply to 
the later law of firstlings, there is good reason for 


27 


and Benzinger, that woman was disqualified by 
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has furnished a fresh illustration of the truth that | 


believing that the exclusive requirement of firstling 


mades has been interpolated into the earlier legisla- 
tion.1 Women participated in those mourning 
customs, which have been supposed to indicate a 
primitive ancestor worship.2 They had access to. 
the teraphim; they gave oracular replies to 
inquirers; they practised necromancy. There > 
were prophetesses ; there were female ministrants 
at the sanctuary (Ex 388, 1 S 22); there were 
women singers who exercised their gifts in public 
worship: Miriam led the female choir in their 
grateful acknowledgment of God’s mercy; the 
singing-women of Neh 7° returned to Jerusalem 
to brighten the services of the sanctuary ; Judith 
(15-167), in an act of public worship, ‘ went 
before all the people in the dance . . . and began 
to sing this thanksgiving.’ 
The objections and seeming exceptions are 
not left unnoticed in this strong, yet temperate, 
brochure, and one can only echo the hope ex- 
pressed by its author, ‘at some future time, as 
a second part of the subject, to treat fully of 
the causes of woman’s later inferior position in 
the cult, and her final, apparently entire, exclusion 
from it. It is saddening to be present in a 
Mohammedan mosque at the Friday prayers and 
note how Islam has driven out the wives and 
mothers. But it is equally grievous, and we 
should like to be better informed how it came 
about, that Jews in their daily morning service say, 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast not made me a woman.’ 
Happily the women are more pious than we, and 
there is a deeper religiousness in their word: 
‘Blessed: art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast made me according to Thy 


| will.’ 


Joun Tayior. 
The Vicarage, Winchcomee. 


1 Dr. Peritz’s discussion of the passages in question, Ex 
132 12: 18 2978 3419. 0, Dt 151%, is an excellent piece of criti- 
The position of 733, and the generally admitted fact 
that it is one of P’s words, are surely decisive. 

2Tt would not be easy to rebut Stade’s conclusion that 
the customs of mourning prove that the Hebrews, at one 
stage of their history, worshipped the dead. But Peritz 
has shown that the law which limits inheritance to the 
male line, is not due to that worship, but to the fact that 
in primitive Semitic society the active members of society 
were alone deemed worthy to be heirs: ‘None can be 
heirs who do not take part in battle, drive booty, and 


| protect property. j 
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Gin ‘BecBacotogical Commentary on Genesis. 


By Proressor A. H. 


XLIL 6. Shallit, ‘ governor,’ 
Assyrian rather than Hebrew; but we appear to 
have the word in Salatis, the name of the first 
Hyksos Pharaoh. The attitude of ‘smelling the 
earth,’ as the Egyptians called it, is frequently 
depicted on the monuments, and had to be adopted 
by the inferior when ushered into the pres Dee of 
his superiors. 

11. Kénim, ‘true men,’ is parallel to avad kittz, 
‘faithful servant,’ the expression used by the 
writers of the Tel el-Amarna tablets when protesting 
their loyalty to the Pharaoh. 

15. ‘By the life of the king,’ or of ‘ Pharaoh,’ 
was a common Egyptian oath, and dzkf, ‘life,’ 
accordingly, also means ‘to swear.’ 

23. The interpreter was an old institution in 
Egypt. One of the high officials of the court was 
‘the first interpreter of his majesty the king,’ and 
Dusratta, king of Mitanni, in one of his letters in 
the Tel el-Amarna collection, speaks of Khané the 
Egyptian ‘dragoman’ (¢argumannuz). In a lexical 
tablet the Sumerian fa/ is explained by the As- 
syrian ¢urgumannu, ‘ interpreter.’ 

26. It is noteworthy that only asses and not 
camels are laden with the sacks of corn (Aéé, 
different from the sag, or ‘bag,’ into which the 
provender and the silver were put). This is in 
accordance with the testimony of the pictures on 
the Egyptian monuments. So in the tomb of 
Khnumhotep, at Beni-Hassan, the thirty-seven 
Asiatics, with their Sheikh Abisha, who brought 
stibium to Usertesen 1. of the twelfth dynasty, are 
represented as accompanied only by asses. 

27. The mdalén, or ‘rest-house,’ was similar to 
those established by Thothmes 111. in Canaan, of 
which the Pharaoh says in his annals that ‘the 
rest-houses were provided with every kind of 
provision as their tax for each year required.’ 

30. The expression ‘the man’ here and in 
xliti, 3, 6, 14, reminds us that the Egyptian called 
himself vom, ‘man,’ the people of Egypt being 
the vomet, or ‘men.’ 


XLIII. 11. Present is here mnkhéh, 
offering’; cp. the Egyptian hozep, 


‘meal- 
; : 
offering to the 


Sayce, LL.D., OxForp. 


is Aramaic and ° 


‘impure.’ 


gods of bread and fruit,’ as well as ‘ reconciliation — 


‘ 


by means of a gift.’ 
23. Compare the introguateat of the letters from. 


brother sovereigns in the Tel el-Amarna collection :_ 


‘Unto me is peace; unto thee, thy country, thy 
wives, thy children, thy officers, thy horses and 
thy chariots, may there ever be peace !’ 

27. Mr. Tomkins compares the phrases in Egyp- 
tian letters of the nineteenth dynasty: ‘1 am very 
well off ; I am alive’; ‘Setemua is in good plight ; 
he lives,’ and adds that to an Egyptian who looked 
forward to a happy life beyond the grave, to be 


alive and to be well off were not necessarily the 


same thing. ; 
28. Literally ‘there is peace to thy servant our 
father,’ as in the Tel el-Amarna letters. 
32. The Asiatic was accounted by the Egyptians 


34. Pictures and inscriptions show that the 
Egyptians were given to excess in wine and beer. 


XLIV. 2. The silver cup had a special name in 
Egyptian, yexra. 

4. If Joseph was the vizier of a Hyksos Pharaoh, 
the ‘city’ would have been either Zoan or Avaris, 
on the Asiatic frontier. 
was, therefore, not great. 

5. The use of divining cups lasted in Egypt 
down to the days of Iamblichus (iii. 14). What 


The distance to Palestine | 


i ly 


they were like we may gather from the bowls found — 
by Layard in Babylonia, the inner surfaces of which 


are covered with exorcisms against evil spirits. 
Magical names and words were inscribed upon 


Wome 


them, and prevented any evil happening to him — 


who drank out of them. Even pronouncing certain 


magical words over an object was sufficient to — 


convert it into an amulet. 

15. Egyptian papyri contain many indications 
of a belief in the power of magic to discover 
secrets, such as thefts and other crimes. 


XLV. 8. There may be an allusion to the class 
of Egyptian priests called ‘divine fathers,’ and in 
adon, ‘lord,’ to the Egyptian word adon, ‘agent’ 
or ‘representative.’ 


Qesem or Geet eaieg Pha- ices in ie geo-- 


graphy, the capital of the Arabian nome. As 
Goshen is written Geshem in the Septuagint, the 


land of Goshen will have corresponded with the 
_ Arabian nome. 


It thus comprised the modern 
Wadi Tumilat, south of Zoan, along the line of 
the Freshwater Canal. It is bounded on the east 
by Tel el-Maskhuta, the ancient Pa-Tum or Pithom, 
near Ismailiyeh, and on the west by Belbés and 
Zagazig. The name of the ‘Arabian nome’ 
indicates its proximity to the desert as well as the 
nature of its population. Meneptah 11. says of 
Pa-Bailos (the modern Belbés), ‘the country 
around was not cultivated, but left as pasture for 
cattle because of the strangers, having been aban- 
doned since the times of old.’ As Meneptah 11. 
was the son and successor of Ramses 11, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, ‘the strangers’ 
referred to may well have been the Israelites. A 
despatch to the same king, dated in his eighth year, 


states that certain Shasu or Bedawin, from Edom, 
had been allowed to pass the Khetam, or Fortress, 
of Meneptah-Hotephirma, in the district of Succoth 
(Thuku), and make their way to the lakes of the 
city of Pithom, in the district of Succoth, ‘in 
order to feed themselves and their herds on the 
possessions of Pharaoh.’ The advantage of settling 
the family of Jacob in Goshen was threefold : it 
was near Zoan, the Hyksos capital ; while forming 
part of Egypt, it was nevertheless not inhabited by 
the Egyptians themselves, and it was better suited 
to the needs of the nomad Asiatics and their 
herds and cattle than any other part of the 
country. 

11. If the first part of Joseph’s Egyptian name 
is Zaf, ‘nourisher,’ there may be an allusion to 
it here. 

1g. It was during the Hyksos period that wag- 
gons and horses were introduced into Egypt. Like 
the chariot (merkobt, Canaanitish merkdbah), the 
waggon (dgo/t, Can. ’agélih) was borrowed from 
Canaan, as is shown by its name. 


TBe | Temptation of Christ. 


By THE Rev. ALFRED E. Garvi£, B.A., B.D., MONTROSE. 


III. 


Tue conclusion of our second inquiry into the 
literary character of the communication made by 
Jesus to His followers regarding His temptation 
is briefly that the narratives need not be taken 
literally, but may be, nay, must be, interpreted 
symbolically. Where can we look for certain 
guidance in our next inquiry into the significance 
of each of the three temptations? If the narrative 
is throughout symbolical, it will not itself at once 
suggest the facts figuratively presented ; but must 
be made intelligible by the entire historical situation 
of Jesus, at the time when the temptation took 
place. 
when, by the descent of the Spirit, Jesus was 
endowed with supernatural powers for His Mes- 
sianic ministry, and by the voice from heaven was 
confirmed in His consciousness of filial relation to 
God. It was the certainty of this filial relation to 
God, and the possession of powers hitherto 
unexercised, that formed the moral situation of 


It came just after the baptism in Jordan, | 


Jesus when He withdrew from Jordan to the 
wilderness. The certainty of a unique relation 
to God suggested various uses of the supernatural 
powers, which at first sight did not appear inappro- 
priate or inconsistent. The moral insight and 
vigour of Jesus appeared in the stripping off of the 
disguises, and the discovery of the evil concealed 
in each suggestion. The temptation was a test of 
moral insight as well as a trial of moral vigour. 
The exact significance which we give to each 
separate temptation depends, however, on the 


| aspect of the unique relation to God, which we 


emphasize, as presumably the more prominent for 
the mind of Jesus, either the personal, or the 
official. Was His filial relation to God viewed by 
Jesus as a personal privilege, or as an official 
function? Without at this stage deciding which 
of the two views is more probable, let us see what 
significance the temptations assume in each case. 
1. Let us assume that Jesus thought of His 
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- immodest demand upon God. 


filial relation to God as personal privilege, then 


the temptations may be severally understood - 


somewhat as follows :—In the first temptation it 
was suggested to Him to use His powers as a_ 
proof of His peculiar position in self-indulgence, © 
the satisfaction of His own desires, the relief of - 
In the second, self-protection 


His own wants. 
in all circumstances of difficulty and danger by an 
appeal to God on the ground of His unique 
relation appeared as a not unreasonable, and a not 
In the third, self- 
advancement among men insinuated itself as a not 
extravagant ambition for one who knew Himself 


so highly favoured and so richly endowed by | 
In each of these suggestions Jesus saw a 


God. 
temptation to distrust in and disobedience to God. 
What each of these suggestions, innocent as at 
first sight they might appear, involved was a 
refusal on His part to submit to the limitations of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. Had Jesus 
met all His bodily wants, saved Himself from all 


His earthly dangers, and furthered all His worldly | 


aims by use of the powers given to Him as Son of 
God, that He might be the Saviour of men, then 
assuredly the Incarnation would have been sem- 
blance and not reality. The habitual exercise of 
divine prerogatives in His personal experience as 
distinguished from His official activity would have 
turned His humanity into a mere pretence. How 
meaningless and false would have been a manhood 
in which all human conditions were being con- 
stantly transcended. Whether powers so abused 
would not have been at last forfeited is a specula- 


tive problem about which we need not concern 


ourselves, as the moral problem was solved by 
Jesus in His unhesitating acceptance of human 
limitations, and His unflinching rejection of all 
exclusive privilege. 


Such would seem to be the significance of the | 


temptations on the assumption that the filial 


relation to God presented itself to Jesus as a 


personal privilege ; 
whether this assumption is justified. 
doubted with reason whether Christian theology 


but it may be questioned — 
| 
It may be | 


in its anxiety to accumulate proofs of the divinity | 


of Jesus has done justice to the consciousness of 
Jesus. 
likely that Jesus thought most of His duties. His 
Sonship presented itself to Him, ‘the meek and the 
lowly in heart,’ 


do. His Father’s will,’ not as a right to be asserted, 


It usually speaks of Christ’s claims; it is | 


‘whose meat and drink it was to | 


Accordingly, it is probable that the tempta 


kingdom to come? in the second case, What 


'make Him a king. 


_ Galileans who had come up to the feast welcomed 
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ane as a duty to be ne “The ( 
upon God that He felt, the obedience to God tl 
He owed, and the communion with God that 1 
ever sought—these had the first place in 
consciousness, not His privileges and prerogati 


related to the duties of His calling rather than to- 
the rights of His person. a 

2. We turn now to the more probable aspect of 
the temptations ; they related to His work as 
Messiah. But in this relation an alternative again 
presents itself, The temptations may have referred 
to isolated supernatural acts as means of establish- 
ing the Messianic kingdom, or to distinctive 
permanent features of it. In the first case, the 
question to be settled by Jesus was, How is the 


is the kingdom to be? It may be said that the 
two questions are at bottom indistinguishabie 
and inseparable. The character of the kingdom 
must depend on the means taken for its establish- 
ment. That is undoubtedly a moral certainty ;— 
but we must not forget that men are always hiding 
this certainty from themselves. It is thought 
possible to gain worthy ends by unworthy means, 
to purify results from the moral defect of their 
causes. The possibility of so divorcing means 
and ends, causes and results, is very generally 
assumed. This assumption that it was possible — 
for Him to establish an ethical and_ spiritual — 
kingdom by secular means might have presented 
itself to Jesus as a temptation. Later events in 
His ministry show that this temptation was again 
and again forced upon Him. Each of the three — 
temptations in the wilderness can be illustrated by 
an incident in His life. The multitude whom He 
had fed in the wilderness tried to seizé Him and 
His disciples were ever 
expecting the kingdom to be established. The 


Him with royal honours. On the last occasion 
He yielded to the wishes of the people, because 
He knew that the attempt to make Him king 
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_ would and could go no further, but on the first 


occasion He withstood the. clamour, and so 
estranged many of His followers. Thus He was 
really tempted to seek an earthly kingship, as a 


| means of bringing to earth the kingdom of God. 


That was the third temptation in the wilderness. 
Again, the multitudes once fed wanted to be fed — 


again, and had to be driven away with scathing 


~ mission. 
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ke. This surely shows what was meant by 
first temptation. Let Him use His powers to 


tempted to use His power to compel faith in His 
In a very vivid pictorial form this 


_ temptation appears in the demand of the tempter 


that He should cast Himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple. In each case an unworthy 
means for securing a worthy end is suggested. 
But it seems to me that at the beginning of His 
work Jesus’ mind would be busy with not simply 
the means, but even the ends of the work, and 
that accordingly we get a truer view of the tempta- 
tions by viewing them in relation to the nature of 
the Messianic kingdom. 

3. It may be thought that Jesus came to Jordan 


to be baptized by John with a clear and firm idea | 


of the nature of the kingdom, that in the quietness 


_ and loneliness of Nazareth He had thought out the 


whole plan of His ministry, and that accordingly 
it was impossible that He should in the wilderness 
be in any doubt about what His kingdom was to 
be. But this assumption may be challenged. It 
divorces Jesus’ inner experience from His outward 
history; it deprives the baptism in Jordan, the 
descent of the Spirit, and the voice from heaven of 
their distinctive significance as the signs of a moral 
and spiritual crisis in the inmost life of Jesus; and 
it reduces the temptation in the wilderness, about 
which Jesus thought it needful and fit to make a 
communication to His disciples, 
importance as compared with certain experiences 
in Nazareth, about which no report is given to us. 
It seems more probable that in the wilderness 
the plan of the ministry was first fixed. 
no evidence of how far the development of Jesus’ 
consciousness of Sonship and Messiahship had 
gone when he left Nazareth; that it had not 
reached the complete and final stage, as is often 
assumed, seems probable, if we do justice to the 
strain and stress of the situation in which Jesus 
found Himself. The inward change that accom- 
panied the outward signs raised new questions, 
brought strange surprises, and so demanded 
fresh decisions. The inward waits upon the 
outward, experience upon history. It would have 
been quite unnatural for Jesus to make plans for a 
work to which He had not yet been called for 


eet bodily needs, and many will be sure to~ 
Priatiow Him. When His enemies bade Him work 
, a’ sign from heaven that they might believe, and 
He might thus secure their allegiance, He was | 


to secondary | 


We have | 


which He had not yet been Sed with the 
needful gifts. When the call came, when the gifts 


were bestowed, then the plans were formed. 
' Doubtless Jesus had reached perfection and 
/ maturity of personal character prior to His baptism, 
but His consciousness of His message and mission 
became distinct and certain only after the conflict _ 


in the desert. Assuming, then, that Jesus was 


' learning what His kingdom was to be, let us see 


what each of the three temptations may mean. 


‘There can be no kingdom without a country. A 


land and a people must go together to form a 
realm; and the health and happiness of the 
people, and so the greatness of the kingdom, 
depend on the land. That the land of God’s 
promise to Abraham must be the seat of the 
kingdom of the seed of David, was beyond 
question ; but the land was in many parts barren, 
dry and waste wilderness. Must not the wilderness 
be changed into a garden for the health and 
happiness of the people and the greatness of the 
kingdom? ‘Command that these stones become 
bread.’ As Messiah use your power to set the 
people in a goodly and fair land. But, again, is 
not Jerusalem the city which God has chosen for 
Himself, and the temple His own dwelling-place ? 
and yet the heathen tread the streets of the town, 
and even the outer court of the temple, and a 
Roman fort overlooks its most holy places. Surely 
the Messiah with His devoted followers may, to 
cleanse town and holy place from defilement, hurl 
themselves in bold and brave defiance against the 
heathen hosts, sure that God will keep His own 
safe in all danger. ‘Cast Thyself down.’ Des- 
perate as may seem the attempt to drive out the 
Romans, make it, trusting in God. But has not 
God promised that He will give to the Messiah 
‘the heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession’? Claim the 
fulfilment of the promise. Having driven out the 
Romans from Jerusalem and Palestine, lead thine 
armies against theirs, until the world-wide rule of 
Rome totter to its fall, and then become heir of its 
glory. ‘All shall be Thine,’ that was the evil 
suggestion, ‘if Thou wilt bow down and worship me,’ 
that was the concealed condition of the promise 
which Jesus’ moral insight at once detected. Make 
thy kingdom temporally happy, politically free, im- 
perially great—these were the temptations. Howdid 
they form themselves in the mind, and force them- 
selves on the will of Jesus >that is our next inquiry. 


aes ; 
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Contributions and Comments, 


Yeah 


On the Mrdress of the Epistfe fo 
the Hebrews. 


Proressor TH. ZAHN, in the second volume of his 
Introduction to the New Testament, where he dis- 
cusses the various suppositions brought forward on 

the question where we have to seek the first 
readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, declares it 

\ for the most probable that the Epistle was destined 
for some Jewish Christians in Italy, more especially 
in Rome. Among the reasons for this supposition 
he mentions: the readers must have lived in a 
great town, where there was more than one 
‘Christian congregation. For some of their circle 
began to leave the congregation, to which they 
belonged properly, not to quit Christianity alto- 
gether or to join the Jewish synagogue, but to 
seek their edification in some other Christian 
congregation of the same town (10”). ‘The 
addressees form,’ he concludes, ‘a smaller circle of 
old Christians in the midst of a great town, where 
there were more such congregations’ (p. 147). 
This is confirmed, Professor Zahn thinks, by the 
injunction to greet a// them that have the rule and 
ail the saints (13°*). The readers have, beside the 
assembly of their own (1078), perhaps also rulers 
for themselves (13!") ; but, on the other hand, they 
form part of the ‘ Gesamtgemeinde’ (central parish), 
and the fate of the latter was also their fate (61° 
10%? 13”), Zahn declares not to know, where 
similar relations might have subsisted in the first 
century, if not in Rome, where already Paul dis- 
tinguishes several groups of Christian gatherings 
(Ro 16%, beside the house-congregation of 
Aquila, a second and a third group, vv.!4 iby 
Whether one of them be identical with the circle 
to which the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed, 
perhaps the one mentioned in Ro 16/4, or whether 
the grouping had been changed in the meanwhile, 
and how the relations of the several emiouvaywyat 
to the central parish of Rome were regulated, 
Professor Zahn confesses not to know. 

Now it strikes me that just for Romea ovvaywyi) 
“EBpaiwy is mentioned, in two inscriptions, Jeside 
the six or seven synagogues which we know from 
other inscriptions. We hear of a cuvaywyy Avyouc- 
Tyoiwv and a ovvaywyy “Aypirmnoiwv (cf. Ph 422 


a ¥ i nS nas 
ot é« rhs Katoapos oikias); of Kapayovow and 


SBovpyiowr, which have their names from 


quarters where they lived, the Campus Martius: . 
and the Subura; of a cvvaywy?) EXadas ; finally, we 
read in Corpus Inscr. Graec. No. 9909, Tadia matpos — 


owaywyis AiBpéwv, andinanother inscription, warpos 
tov “EBpéwy Tadia. 
Jiidischen Volkes, ii. 517 (third edition, iii. 46) and 


Zahn himself in the first volume of his Za¢roduction, — 


p. 33. Zahn refers to this passage in the second 
volume (p. 113), where he discusses the meaning 
of the word ‘Epato, but not where he tries to 
prove that our Epistle was addressed to such a 


congregation of Rome. Whether this combination — 


did not occur to him or whether he will decline it 


as too fanciful, yet it seems to deserve mentioning ; — 


for the heading ‘to the Hebrews’ or rather ‘to 
Hebrews’ is stranger than we generally recognize, 
because we are accustomed to it; and to find a 
cvvaywyy AiBpéwy just at the place where Zahn 
seeks the readers of this letter, is perhaps more 


than accidental. 
Es. NESTLE, 
Maulbronn. 


‘Bye Bath set the worfd in their 
Beart’ (Eccfes. tit. 11). 


‘WE shall soon see what Mr. T. Tyler is able to 
make of the fascinating enigma which forms the 
heading of this note. Siegfried, the latest com- 
mentator, renders pada 3 poyn-ns D3, ‘also he 
has laid the future in their hearts,’ zc. he has 
given their minds an impulse to search out the 
obscurities of the future. Dalman, in his invalu- 
able work, Die Worte Jesu, Bd. i. (1898) p. 134, 
thinks that poy here means ‘die unabsehbare 


Weltzeit,’ the period during which the world has 
existed, or at least been inhabited by man, which 
is apparently of an illimitable duration. I suppose 
at least that this is Dalman’s meaning. It is 
perhaps a little more plausible than Siegfried’s, but 
so far as my own exegetical judgment goes, only 
just possible, and not in the least probable. For 
other interpretations see Delitzsch’s commentary, 
and cf. my own /od and Solomon (p. 210), where 


See Schiirer, Geschichte des 


ee 


tetas are considered. 
_nor ‘world’ nor ‘ eternity ’ seems to be 
ible. The last of these is favoured by 
ch; compare Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 
$6-148— 


Sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity. 


z had myself been attracted by another sense. 
‘Man has been endowed with the faculty of 
_ understanding this kaleidoscopic world, with the 
drawback that he cannot possibly embrace it all 
_ in one view,’ or, in Lord Bacon’s words, ‘God 
has framed the mind like a_ glass, capable 
of the image of the universe, and desirous to 
receive it, as the eye to receive the light’ 
(Advancement of Learning). Bickell, in 1886, 
sought to combine these two meanings, ‘The 
universe, and also the whole of eternity, he has 
placed,’ etc. This implies the reading, eg ns 
Deyn D3. I will call this Bickell?. In 1884 he 
took a different view, reading pbyn-ba-ns vipae Da 
‘also to search out all that is hidden,’ etc.; I 
call this Bickell. Bickell! is noticed by Siegfried, 
but not Bickell?. Both views are ingenious, but 
bolder than the occasion demands ; moreover poyn 
- should of course be neyan. Before we attempt a 

new solution, we must look at the LXX. Inv.” 

B has oty rdyra (‘all’ not in Heb.); in v. B 

and C have ovuravta tov aidya; and A only 
Euringer (Der Masorahtext des 

Koheleth, 1890, p. 56) presumes that vayra in 
_y.4 is not original. I do not feel sure of that. 

The insertion and omission of zavra were equally 

easy; exegesis must decide. My impression is 

that the repetition of 5 is pathetic and forcible. 

But this is not the main point. V.1! appears to 

me to fall into two parts. One part refers to | 

vy.}8, and states that, if you take things with regard © 
to their ‘time,’ all have a becomingness (75°) of | 
their own. The other refers to v.1°, and states 
that the truth spoken of is ordained by God (note 
D3). poyn must, I think, be corrected jpn 


(cf. v.19), and it almost requires a prefixed “59, 


Af fe cae.) Ne je hell fa 


\ \ 2A 
Ovv TOV atwva, 


In y.!°, too, ‘all the truth’ is more forcible than 
merely ‘the truth.’ The paleographical changes 
supposed are of the easiest. The sense becomes 
‘all things are beautiful in their time’; even ‘all 
the travail’ (psyn-Sa-ns) of the student, which 


Neither i: 


| X-y-2-x (+ 


riot 


“travail > cannot reach its desired end in full. 


, T. K. Curve. 
Oxford. 
——— 


J6a1a8 rho, 12. 


MENI, ‘THAT NUMBER.’ 


THE first part of this verse has received satisfactory 
explanation in the identification of ‘that troop’ 
with Gad, a divinity often found in the Greek 
inscriptions of the Hauran. This has lent great 
support to the supposition that ‘that number’ 
should be also a divine name. In the Proceea- 


to us from the cuneiform inscriptions. Mr. 
F. C. H. Kichler, of Marburg, has pointed out 
to me the importance of this identification. 

The name occurs in a list of slaves (?) (K. 4718 
in the British Museum), where we have in 
succession, Puti-Hirfi, Htru, Sumasse, 
Puti-Mani and Puti-Seri. As the name Puti-ili 
shows, we may expect Hfira, Mani, and Seri to 
be divine names. These names have an Egyptian 
look about them ; but I cannot now discuss them. 
I should be glad to hear from anyone who has 
found proof of a god Mani, or could settle the 
nationality of the above slaves. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


+ 
> 


| Hittite Mecipherment. 


| ie 


Tuat for the Cilician (or Cappadocian) royal title 
nominative ending -s or -S) there 
are still other possibilities than Syezmeszs, is shown, 


apart from my tentative reading vé-a-/-vi- (rdApus, 


BaAf-), likewise by the name of the Cappadocian 
Hercules handed down by Eusebius, namely, 
Desandas (even Jensen would admit his Syennesis 
to have been the title of a god as well as a king). 


| This Desandas also I put forward of course only 


as a possibility, but may take the opportunity to 
_ point out. that, adopting it, and supposing Jensen 
| has rightly deduced the phonetic values C = 7, and 
| O=m, the god of Hamath would be read S-m 


Gam Himself suggested to his mind, though this 


ings of Soc. Bibl. Arch, 1 call attention to the. 
| existence of a god (or goddess?) Ma-a-ni known 


details on this point (e.g. 
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(=ND WN, 2 K 1730); ‘king’ would be d-r (cf. TBepa | 


in Tepa-dyras, or -dBeppas in “PopdPBeppas etc.) 3 
‘reat’ would be m-d ; ‘1’ would be de (cf. du, 2u, in 
all N. Caucasian languages); and the word read 
Zarsi (Tarsus) by Jensen would rather be Ko-de 
(cf. Egyp. Kode = N. Syria and Cilicia), Further 
that the king of 
Hamath v. is Girpa-ruda, that the king in the 
Lion inscription of Mar‘ash and the king in the 
inscription of Ordasu or Milid bear the same 
name, probably Zarku-nasi, while the name of 
the king at Bulgarmaden should perhaps be read 
Tarku-d-r, i.e. TapxvvdBeppas etc. etc.) I intend 
to submit to the examination of experts in an 
early number of the Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch. (prob- 
ably not before the end of June, as a large 
quantity of type has to be cast for it). But 
even if I should prove to be right with Desandas 
(D-s-n-a-§), and, along with this, right in the 
view that the land of the Hamath inscriptions is 
L-nu-g (i.e. Inogas = Nukhassi), and that Jensen’s 
so-called ‘Wortbeschliesser’ is probably an ideo- 
gram for ‘son,’ I shall not imagine that I have 
thus deciphered the Hittite inscriptions. There 
would still be a long way to traverse to their real 
decipherment, and this way can be prepared only 
by the discovery of further materials. 


Fritz HOMMEL. 
Munich. 


[The above note was originally sent by Professor 
Hommel as a postscript to his article last month, 
but arrived too late for publication. With his 


-sanction its contents were communicated to Pro- 


fessor Jensen, and are dealt with by him this 
month in his reply to Professor Hommel’s main 
article. —EbiTor. | 


II, 


In reply to the remarks of Professors Sayce and 
Ramsay in the May number of THe Exposirory 
Times I should like to point out— 

1. Professor Sayce seems to think that in my 
reply to him, in passing over in silence Leopold 
Messerschmidt’s criticism of my labours at de- 
cipherment, I acted in my own interest but not in 
the interest of the truth. He considers himself 
also justified, in consequence of that criticism, in 
ignoring my labours because Messerschmidt has 


‘left nothing of my decipherment.’ Z can only 


| wonder. that Sayce, as likewise Hommel, | 


- adopting— without, it is true, except in two cases, 


outset of my studies, when like himself (Jensen) 


oy 
os 


taken the ‘above criticism seriously. But, to 
sure, in Hittite matters jest passes for earnestness — 
and earnestness for jest. When two scholars, 
whose scientific earnestness, critical faculty, and 
objective love of the truth are raised above all 
doubt,—namely, Dr. Brockelmann and Professor — 
Zimmern,—while in their reviews they admit the 

correctness of my deciphering, treat the feebleness — 
of Messerschmidt’s criticism as notorious, 1 may — 
surely be permitted to ignore it. By the way, 
Sayce himself frankly confesses that he has fol- 
lowed a similar practice towards my labours, even 
although these had not been proved to be in error. 
Besides, what does Professor Sayce think of his 
friend and brother in arms, Professor Hommel, 


acknowledging his debt—my interpretation of a 
number of signs and sign groups (the groups for 
‘king,’ certain place names, a title, ‘great,’ the sign 
for ‘queen,’ the phonetic writing of the pronoun 
‘T’) and implicitly much more? 

2. Professor Sayce asserts that ‘except at the 


I (Sayce) was over sanguine of success, I have never 
attempted to decipher the Hittite inscriptions in 
the sense in which he uses the word’ (Ze. to 
decipher them graphically and phonetically), that 
it is to the ‘graphic decipherment’ above that he 
has devoted himself, that for years past he has 
‘maintained that with our present materials the — 
task is hopeless,’ and that for nearly ¢wenty years 
no attempts made by him to assign phonetic values 
to the Hittite signs have been published. In 
answer to this I hold him to the fact that in the 
year 7893, in the 15th volume of the Recueil de 
travaux, he published an article entitled ‘The 
Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions,’ in 


‘ which he gave as detailed a graphic and phonetic 


‘decipherment’ as I myself have only quite 
recently been able to do. It is not the case then, 


| note this by the way, that Sayce at any time at 


least before 1893 understood by ‘decipherment’ 
something different from and less than I under- 
stand by that term. 

3. Professor Sayce declares that ‘“ graphic 
decipherment” is a necessary preliminary to the 
interpretation of the texts, though it seems to me- 
to have been neglected by Professor Jensen as 
well as by most of his predecessors.’ But from 
my article in the April number of Tur ExposITory 


at I Hee aid a bag eepee) Hts, any one a is 


tt in my first work on the Hittite inscriptions 
ZDMG -xivili), at the very beginning of my 
count of my deciphering, come sa long discussion 
Pa the graphic decipherment, which is only then 
_ followed by the phonetic decipherment. It will 
be evident, then, that o ome has more sharply 
than myself kept these two problems of decipher- 
ment apart. So little does Sayce apparently know 
about my work; and yet he considers himself 
entitled to pass naoueient Mt it and to ignore it. 
Sapients sat. 

4. Professor Sayce, speaking as a moral censor, 
talks of my idea of my own ‘ infallibility,’ because, 
| forsooth, I maintain with firmness and confidence 
_ what in this instance is my own cause, but what 
I cannot but consider to be the cause of right. 
Z should consider any one a poor creature who 
did not do the same in a like case. Sayce’s 
reproach would apply only to one who, because of 
ignorance of the facts of the case, obstinacy; and 
self-sufficiency, should be unable to yield to the 
force of better arguments. 

My position, then, is that Professor Sayce in 7893 
considered himself able to ‘decipher’ the Hittite 
inscriptions in the sense attached by me to that 
term ; further, that in 1894 my article appeared in 
the ZDMG ; and that Sayce in THE ExposiITORY 
Times of December 1898 spoke of the inscriptions 
as ‘undeciphered.’ In view of this, I may be 


; 


si 


se 


: 


permitted to request Professor Ramsay, in spite — 


of his want of time, to explain to me why I was 
not justified in writing the first three paragraphs 
of my reply to Professor Sayce, and how he dis- 
covers in these ‘extraordinary misrepresentations’ 
and mere ‘absurd, irrelevant, and misleading’ 
statements. The circumstance that Sayce in his 
article last month has returned to the belief that 
his ‘method’ of decipherment is still valid, or at 
least thinks that it has not been superseded by mine, 
does not alter the discrepancy between his views 
in 1893 and those expressed by him in December 
last. To emphasize this discrepancy was my aim. 


If Professor Ramsay meant by his rejoinder to | 


ested in the subject may convince himself. 


. not appear to justify such expressions as ‘extra- 
| ordinary misrepresentations,’ etc. - 


| 


take exception merely to my supposition that 7 


had at last succeeded in converting Professor 
Sayce from his error, he seems, unfortunately, to be 
quite right in this, as the reply of the latter shows. 
But this seems to me quite irrelevant, and does 


P, JENSEN. 
Marburg. ms, 
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Genesis iy. 7 and ttt. 16: 
@ Suggestion. 


I. Gn 47 is a verse of well-known difficulties, and 
not the least of these arises in connexion with the 
last clause. This seems to echo in a remarkable 
manner the striking works of 3/6, For the sake 
of comparison we place the two side by side :— 


gies yarbyiny samy ADIN ANN 


4m aSacbvipn ams) inpwin py 

In reading Mr. Stanley A. Cook’s interesting notes, 
in the March number of THz Expository TIMES, 
on possible cases of confusion in the contents of 
parallel columns in pre-Masoretic MSS,, it occurred 
to me that the text of the above-cited passages 
may afford an instance of confusion arising from 
the same cause. The interval between the two 
verses in Genesis occupies about 24 lines (con- 
taining 735 letters) in the ordinary printed editions 
of the Hebrew text; allowing for the omission of 
the matres lectionis this would give a column of 
from 21 to 23 lines, varying from 28 to 32 letters 
in length—which exactly corresponds to the column 
desiderated by Mr. Cook. We may therefore 
assume that the clauses in question probably stood 
exactly opposite each other in the old Hebrew 
MSS. If this was so it is certainly a noteworthy 
fact, and at once suggests that the last clause of 
Gn 4" is due to an accidental repetition of the 
corresponding words of 31%, which (ex hypothes?) 
occupied a_ place imtedineely opposite in the 
previous column. The slight alterations in the 
form of the words would then be due to an attempt. 
to adapt them to their new context, with which 
they originally had no connexion. 

Certainly, as they now stand in the M.T. of 47 
their logical connexion with the preceding part of 
the verse is not obvious, on any interpretation, and 
sense and context are considerably clarified by 
their omission. -On the other hand, they perfectly 
fit the context, and afford a fine sense in 3% 
(esp. if with Ball, Genes/s, in P. Haupt’s O.T., and 


—- Ay 


; 


following the LXX we there read yn2wn for the 
doubtful Jnpwn). . 

JI. It remains to deal with the rest of the diffi- 
cult verse 47 which in the M.T. runs 2'D'n ON sibn 
yarn non onad on xd os naw. This, as Ball 
(op. cit.) justly observes, ‘ yieldsmo adequate sense’ ; 
and he accordingly, on the basis of the LXX, 
restores 1n2d won Nd on nx on oN wn, 
727 NNN, Lf ike makest a proper offering but dost 
not properly divide (the sacrificial victim), art thou not 

in fault? Quiet (lit. Le down)! In other words, 

Cain’s offence is a ritual one, and he is reminded 

that he has no ground of complaint for the rejec- 

tion of an irregular offering. ‘This sense,’ as Ball 
points out, ‘agrees with the context and with 
ancient ideas far better than any which can be 

wrested out of the doubtful Hebrew of M.T.’ 
One serious criticism, however, must be made, 

though possibly it may not prove a fatal objection 
to the emended text. Cain’s sacrifice was vo¢ an 

animal one (v.*). That being so, can snd properly 
be applied to it? Possibly, however, this difficulty 
can be overcome by giving the words a wider range 
of application than to the immediate context. 

One other, and this a minor, difficulty remains : 

727 in this connexion can hardly be right. I 


venture to propose Br) 3, enough ! (cf. Nu 163-7) ; 
or possibly (nm)y 34; cf. 2 S 24!; though nny 
in this connexion requires, according to usage, some 


words to follow. 


(Sows Bey Soba 
Merchant Taylors’ School, E£.C. 
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Dr. W. H. Green of Princeton. 


In Tue Exposirory Times of February 1896 an 
editorial notice of Dr. W. H. Green’s treatise on 
The Ligher Criticism of the Pentateuch bore strong 
testimony to the scholarship of the author. 
Mention was made in that notice of a higher 
critic who had recently said, ‘There is now but 
one Old Testament scholar who rejects the results 
of criticism.’ That scholar was said to be Professor 
Green of Princeton. Criticism has advanced so far 
in three years that in Tur Exposirory Times of 
February 1899 even the scholarship of Dr. Green 
is completely discredited. The Rev. J. A. Selbie, 
on pp. 221-2, reproduces some criticisms of apolo- 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


getic writings recently translated into Ge 
made by Dr. Steuernagel in the TZheolog 


ee 


Rundschau. One of these books is Dr. Gree 
work above mentioned. Against him and othe 
apologists Dr. Steuernagel brings what Mr. Sel 
calls ‘three serious charges.’ I confine n 
attention to these serious charges as they affect 
Dr. Green. The second of them I take up first. 
It is evidently considered the gravest; and its | 
statement in the English translation is followed 
by a note of exclamation. It runs as follows:—_ 
‘Green sets up a man of straw [the original is, | 
ein Zerrbild der Kritik] to represent the position 
of critics when he alleges that the latter, whenever 
the name /ahweh occurs in an “‘Elohistic” passage, 
assume that a redactor has either introduced a 
sentence from a parallel narrative or altered the 
original Llohim into Jahweh. Green actually 
makes this allegation in connexion with passages — 
subsequent to Ex 3, although every critic knows 
that E tells us in Ex 3?"* of the revelation of the new 
Divine name Jahweh to Moses, and that from this 
point onwards the latter name even preponderates 
in E!’ This looks bad for Green. But has Dr. 
Green ‘set up a man of straw to represent the 
position of critics’? I will let the most dis- 
tinguished of the higher critics tell in their own 
words their position in regard to the mooted point. 
They should know what they have been in the 
habit of teaching. 

Dr. August Dillmann, in his treatise, ‘ Ueber die 
Composition des Hexateuch,’ appended to the 
second edition of his Commentary on Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Joshua, p. 617, in treating of the 
Elohistic document, whose existence he and the 
other divisive critics postulate, writes thus :— 
‘Das wichtigste Kennzeichen dieser Schrift ist 
die Benennung Gottes mit Elohim (auch nach der 
Einsetzung des Jahvenamens Ex. 3), welche E mit 
andern alten Geschichtsschreibern (in Jud. u. 
Sam., Vgl. Knobel, 561) gemeinsam hat; sie ist — 
bei ihm durchgingig, u JHVH (Jehovah) in seinen 
Stucken erst durch die Spateren Bearbeiter 
hereingebracht.’ 

In this quotation Dillmann distinctly asserts that 
the most important criterion of the E document 
is its naming of the Deity by Elohim, and that 
God is so named in it both defore and after Ex 3; 
that this use of Elohim in E is ¢horoughgoing, or 
universal; and that when the name Jehovah is 
found in passages belonging to E, its introduction 


j 


) e ascribed to later hands. If Dillmann was 
etent to give an account of his own doctrine, 


ng up a ‘man of straw to represent his 


_ , Pelansen is another critic who may be 
- allowed to give testimony on this question. In 
his treatise, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und 
der historischen Biicher des alten Testaments, p. 72, 
speaking of Ex 310, which he claims for the 
Elohistic document, he remarks: ‘ Wirklich 
_ erscheint hier iberall im Munde des Erzihlers 
_ Elohim (vy, !: 2218.14.15.) wahrend von nun ab dies 
Kriterium fiir lingere Zeit aufhort, freilich wie es 
scheint mehr durch Schuld des Bearbeiters, als 
nach der Absicht des Elohisten selber, der nach 
wie vor fur gewohnlich den allgemeinen Namen 
gebraucht zu haben scheint.’ 

In this quotation Wellhausen clearly makes the 
use of the name Elohim a criterion of the E 
document, and ascribes the omission of this name 
in Elohistic passages after Ex 3 to the fault of the 
redactor, and not to the original author, whom 


ye eo ee 


rie 
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- Wellhausen holds to have, both before and after 
Ex 3, commonly employed the general name of 
: God or Elohim. I have additional evidence 
~ at command. But surely enough has been pro- 


duced to prove to the satisfaction of all reasonable 
men that the second charge brought against Dr. 
Green is not true, and that neither through dis- 
honesty nor ignorance has he been guilty of mis- 
representing the position of the higher critics. 
The case is so clearly in his favour that I suggest 
the propriety of his accusers making to him a 
public apology. 

I now turn to consider the first charge made by 
Steuernagel, which is thus stated: ‘It is surely a 
very superficial explanation of the interchange of 
the Divine names to say with Green that /ahweh 
is employed when God is thought of as the God of 
salvation and of gracious condescension, whereas 
the name Z/o/im is chosen when He appears as the 
Creator or Judge of the world. Why then, asks 
Steuernagel, is the God who enters into covenant 
with Noah (Gn. 9) and with Abraham (Gn. 17) called 
Elohim? Why is the God who executes judgment on 
Sodom and Gomorrah called Jakweh? Why is it 
that in perfectly parallel narratives we find at one 
time /ahwek and at another time Llohim (cf. 
Gn, 1210-20 with 2011”) ?’ 

Jf Dr. Green had given such an inadequate 


Green must be acquitted of the charge of | 


account of the Diving: names as is here attributed 
to him, and had said that they were respectively 
used only in the cases mentioned, a very super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory explanation would be 
furnished of their interchange. How he really 
distinguishes Elohim and Jehovah can be learned 


| from the book reviewed, The Higher Criticism of 


the Pentateuch, pp. 102-3 and p- 106. But Dr. 
Green’s most thorough connected discussion of 
this subject will be found in two papers in the 
Homiletic Review for August and September 1898, 
pp. 166 ff. and pp. 257 ff. He first examines the 
use of Elohim and Jehovah in the books that 
follow the Pentateuch, and then considers the use 
of these Divine names in the books of Moses. At 
the close of a very careful and complete study Dr. 
Green makes this claim, which, in my opinion, is 
not too strong: ‘The Divine names occurring in 
the Pentateuch have now been considered in 
detail, and I think it may fairly be said that it has 
been shown that their employment is regulated by 
the same principles which prevail in the rest of the 
Old Testament. Jehovah is the name peculiar to 
the God of the chosen race, and is used when His 
relation to His own people.is in the mind of the 
speaker or writer. Elohim represents the Divine 
Being under those aspects in which He is related, 
not to the chosen race merely, but to the whole 
world and to all men, as the Creator and universal 
Sovereign, controlling nature and the affairs of 
men. It is used, therefore, when the Most High 
is spoken of by Gentiles or in connexion with 
them ; and when the Divine is contrasted with the 
human or with objects belonging to any other 
grade of being; and when the sense requires a 
common rather than a proper noun.’ 

I have not been able to discover in any of Dr. 
Green’s writings that he has stated that /Jahweh 
cannot be properly used when God is thought of as 
Judge of the world. He often refers to acts of 
judgment on the world inflicted by Jehovah. But 
I take up Steuernagel’s questions seviatim. ‘Why 
is the God who enters into covenant with Noah 
(Gn 9) and with Abraham (Gn 17) called 
Elohim?’ The covenant described in Gn 9 was 
made, not with the chosen seed merely, but with 
all living creatures, with all flesh upon the earth 
(Gn 99% 10-15-17), Its universal character is made 
very prominent. Therefore the general name of 
God is most appropriate. When God is set forth 
as distinguishing the chosen seed from the rest of 
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mankind, then Jehovah is more ‘fittingly used. 
See v.25 of the same chapter, where we read: 
‘Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem.’ It is surely 


not by accident that in the next verse the blessing 


of Japheth is attributed to Elohim. 

But why is it Elohim who enters into covenant 
with Abraham (Gn 17)? I answer that the first 
verse of Gn 17 tells us that it was Jehovah who 
did this; and I refuse to listen to the critics who 


in the interest of their theory say that this verse is 
-an interpolation by R, or that R has at least 


substituted in it Jehovah for Elohim. But why 
is Elohim used throughout the remainder of the 
chapter? Because there is a peculiar propriety in 
speaking here of God in His character as the Om- 
nipotent Creator. El Shaddai, God Almighty, is 
what Jehovah calls Himselfin the first verse. There 
was special cause to dwell on God’s power. The 
chapter begins with a significant mention of the 
great age of Abraham. See also v.!%. A son by 
his wife did not seem to him within the bounds 
of possibility. But he is told definitely that Sarah 
should bear him a son in the next year, and that 
she should be a mother of nations. If, to strengthen 
the patriarch’s faith, Jehovah in the beginning of 
the chapter thought it proper to call Himself El 
Shaddai, thus emphasizing His Divine power, it is 
in admirable keeping for the sacred narrator to 
use subsequently throughout the theophany the 
familiar name of Elohim, which is a nearer equiva- 


_ lent of El Shaddai than Jehovah is, and is more 


suggestive that power belongeth unto God than 
this latter name. 

It is further asked: ‘Why is the God who 
executes judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah called 
Jahweh?’ I may let Dr. Green answer this ques- 
tion. ‘It is Jehovah in chap. 18 who in. conde- 
scending grace concludes the covenant transaction 
with Abraham by becoming his guest, and in the 
familiarity of friendship admits him to His counsel 
respecting Sodom, and accepts his intercession on 
its behalf; and who still further (191-8) executes the 
purpose which He had disclosed to Abraham of 
purging Fis own land of gross offenders (138 1516 
18°. 1)? (Unity of Genesis} p. 152), 

I have another question to answer: ‘Why is it 
that in perfectly parallel narratives we find at 
one time /ahweh and at another Liohim (cf. 
Gn 121020 with 2ohl7)?’ There is a remarkable 
resemblance between these two narratives. I add 
that there is a likeness between them which the 


| divisive critics want to obliterate. 


‘In the ¢ 
the name Jehovah is used but once, and no oth 
name of God occurs in Gn 1210-20, In v.17 Jehovah 
is said to have plagued Pharaoh and his house 
‘because of Sarai,-Abram’s wife.’ In the similar 
narrative in Gn 20 the name Jehovah occurs once | 4 
(v.18), and that too in describing the judgment | 
inflicted by Jehovah on Abimelech’s house, ‘be-— 
cause of Sarah, Abraham’s wife.’ The correspond- 
ence is striking. But such critics as Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and Dillmann cannot tolerate in an- 
Elohistic chapter a verse in which the name 
Jehovah is found, and accordingly they ascribe 
this verse to R. But it closely connects with the 
preceding sentence, which is, in fact, unintelligible _ 
without it. It is easy to account for the use of 
Elohim throughout the rest of Gn 20, It was ~ 
shown long ago that for Abimelech God is Elohim. 
He knew not Jehovah. Only as Elohim could ~ 
God appear to him. Abraham uses in conversa- 
tion with Abimelech Elohim, while he accommo- 
dates himself to His standpoint. He prays to 
Elohim, for his intercession is uttered in the ears of 
the King. How the use of Elohim is occasioned by 
the contents of the chapter appears very clearly from 
v.41, where Abraham says, ‘Because I thought, surely 
the fear of Elohim is not in this place.’ There was — 
in Gerar the fear of Elohim, but not of Jehovah. 
Dr. Green is censured further for maintaining 


that ‘Scripture is an organism whose parts are : 
inspired by God, and consequently combine in a ~ 
harmonious whole.’ This charge is true. But the ; 
view condemned was the view which Christ and — 


His apostles held and taught concerning Holy 
Scripture. It is the view to which those who call 
Jesus Master are committed; and it can be vin- 
dicated against allimpugners. But I cannot discuss 
here this and one or two other points which I 
would be glad to dwell upon. 

Let me contradict but one more false charge 
which is thus made: ‘Green denies, of course, 
that the critics believe in Divine revelation at all.’ 
This is a random fling unworthy of a serious critic. 


| I could prove its falsity by abundant references to 


Dr. Green’s published opinions. There is room 
here for only one brief quotation. Even of Dr. C. 
A. Briggs, whose utterances Dr. Green must have 
often felt to be painful and provoking, he could 
use this language of wide charity (Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, October 1893, p 553)* 
‘Beyond question Dr. Briggs is honestly aiming to 


' 


eae of Goda and eal 
the hostile attacks of a destructive 
ay criticism.’ 


3 ; aan Moore. 
J isbure, Pa. U.S. A. 


Gleanings in the Books of Kings. 


1 
_ 2K 17° (E.V.)—‘ And the men of Babylon made 
_ Succoth-benoth.’ Benzinger, in his new com- 
_ mentary on Kings, remarks that Sukkoth-Bendth 

is still unexplained. Schrader’s view (K-47, 281) 
is no doubt scarcely tenable. 
got from a work well known to all scholars. If 
Benzinger had referred to Delitzsch’s Wo lag das 
Paradies, p. 215, he would have seen that in 1881 
that eminent Assyriologist explained the name as 
Sakkut-binutu (?), ‘supreme judge of creation.’ 


s.v.) abandoned this view for good reasons. But 
it should be plain to those who study the habits 
~ and dangers of the scribes that m2 m)2D is really 
wa map, Sakkuth Kaiwan (n in nv32 is due to 
assimilation). Compare the inserted passage Am 
526, ‘That is, ye took up Saccuth and Kaiwan,’ or 
rather, Saccut and Kaiwan being both names of 
the Babylonian Saturn, ‘ye took up Saccuth- 
Kaiwan.’ The only possible alternative, I think, is 
to read ‘Sakkuth and Nebo’; but this combina- 
tion no Assyriological student can call probable. 
I have already pointed out a very probable occur- 
rence of Kaiwan in Ezk 7 (THE ExXPposITORY 
TimEs, 1898, p. 142). 

2 K 18%4.—Winckler (Adttest. Untersuchungen, 
pp. 102 f.) has already pointed out that 2 K 18° 
must originally have run, ‘Where are the gods of 
Hamath and of Arpad? where are the gods of 
Sepharvaim and of “Avvah (?)’? In /sazah (Haupt’s 
Hebrew Bible), in dealing with Is 37!, I have 
adopted this view, but in the text of the notes (p. 
114), I have left the correct reading of the name 
of the last-mentioned place an open question. 
Kittel, in his new edition of Dillmann’s com- 
mentary on Isaiah, chronicles previous suggestions. 
It is not very bold to suppose that My or NY is a 
corruption of My, ‘ Gaza,’ and.that the reference 


is to the conquest of Gaza by Tiglath-Pileser in 


734 B.C., when, according to Winckler’s restoration © 


of a defective passage in his inscription, that king 


| introduced ae aR of te god ead 
| Bab... Ass., 228, 333). 


suggestion (THE Expository Times, April 18. 
that Hena‘ and ‘Avvah may be star-names ; He 


tion, and a name corresponding to Sepharvaim is 


Nor can I believe that Nibhaz, the god of the 


But a clue may be. 


Delitzsch has no doubt (see Calwer Bibel-lexikon, 


I am sorry not t 
able to accept Professor Hommel’s most inge 


is, I agree with Winckler, entirely due to corr 


absolutely required to complete the parallelism. 


Avvites in 2 K 17%! is Niphu-Salmu; it is most 
probably nothing more nor less than Marduk 
(tna2 corrupted from 13, ze. JID). Not im- 
probably Adrammelech and Anammelech are also 
corruptions of Marduk. I have already offered 
this as an alternative to a less simple conjecture 
(THE Exposirory TiMEs, ix. 428 f. [1898]). Cer- 
tainly, Hamath and Avvah have no right to exist 
in 2 K 1774, as the context requires well-known © 
Babylonian cities, and the so-called ‘ Avvites’ are 
intruders in 2 K 17%!, as Winckler has shown. 
On the god Tartak cf. my article in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xvii. 105 [1898]; I come to the © 
same conclusion as Winckler. pnan=nnon (Job 
38%5) ; Tartahan was, we are assured, a title of the 
god Ninib. 

This is a list of the divine names in 2 K 17°F 
with their identifications— 


Succoth-benoth = Sakkuth-Kaiwan (Ninib)= Satur. 

Nergal= Mars. 

Ashima=Ishtar= Venus, 

Nibhaz (Nibhan)= Marduk = /zpzter. 

Adrammelech = mA a5 : ; 

Anammelech = 

Tartak or Tartah=the ignest gar atates). 
T.. K. CHEYNE. 

2 Oxford. 


She Weffs of Beersheba. 


I HAVE received here the number of THE 


. Exposirory Times of this month (April), where 


you have inserted my letter from Jerusalem on the 
Wells of Beersheba. There has occurred in it a 
printer’s error, in page 329, line 11, which makes 
a sentence quite incomprehensible. Instead of : 
‘in “style” the place was entirely desert,’ read, 
‘in “1894” the place was entirely desert.’ 


LUCIEN GAUTIER. 
Haifa, Palestine. 
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She Capture of pre By 
CeBuchadvezzar. 


Mr. SELBIE will find the information he needs in 


a very accessible quarter, Zhe Records of the Past, 
new series, iv. pp. 99-100 (1890), where Mr. 


Pinches has published the translation of a con-— 


tract-tablet, from the dating of which we learn 

that in the fortieth year of Nebuchadrezzar the 
king of Babylon was king also of Tyre. . 
A. H. Sayce. 

Oxford. 


+. 
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Heb. ritt.; 2 Tim. iv. 

No one would naturally call the ‘ Epistle’ to the 
Hebrews short. Does the writer call it so himself 
(13”)? He says he is sending a short letter, and 
as the letter is short he begs his readers to have 
patience for the word of exhortation. A sermon 
as long as the ‘Epistle’ would not be short for a 
sermon. A sermon in comparison of which the 
‘Epistle’ would be short would be very, very long. 
Is not the bulk of Hebrews a homily pure and 
simple, and does not 13” come straight from an 
émitToAN cooratiKy, recommending the homilist to 
his hearers ? 
1 P 5.1%. Peter says he sends a short letter by 
Silvanus, the faithful brother (such he accounts 
him, the commendation is not ambiguous but 
guarded), who clearly intends to visit the brethren 
of the Dispersion from Pontus round about to 
Bithynia, passing through Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and Asia. The whole letter is as nearly as possible 
- one-third of the length of Hebrews; and one- 
third of that from 19-219 has more periodic 
structure and more literary intention than most 
of the rest; perhaps it gives us a taste of the quality 
of Silvanus as a homilist. 

In Hebrews we have a complete homily, with 
its natural and impressive beginning and end in 
11 and 12”; the full-toned emphasis of both is just 
alike, and unlike most classical models, where 
both the exordium and the epilogue are pitched 
somewhat lower. Have we one homogeneous letter 
of commendation in chap. 13? It might seem at 
first as though vv.5!6 at anyrate were part of the 
homily; but though the writer adopts the line of 
thought of the homily, his point of view is per- 
ceptibly different. The homily shows that the 
privileges of Christians under the gospel are 


There is a noteworthy parallel, | 


made with hands, of which temple and tabernacle — 
were figures, as the continual offerings there were 
figures of the One -Offering by which they are per-_ 
fected by the One Priest. In 1314, etc., we find 
for the first time the thought that the higher and ~ 


lower privileges are mutually exclusive, the servants 
of the tabernacle cannot eat of the Christian 


Altar; believers who are sanctified by the one 
offering for sin must follow their High Priest — 


without the camp, bear His reproach, and be 
rejected with Him by Israel after the flesh. Would 
this have been so hard when city and temple were 


| laid waste and wrath had come upon Israel to the 


uttermost? Was not 13°16 written while the 
temple stood and the Jews could believe they had 
a. continuing city here? by him who was a debtor 
both to Jew and Greek, and could become as a 
Jew to gain the Jews in deeper ways than by 
having his head shorn and being at charges with 
Nazarites? 

Yet chap. 13 cannot be assumed to be homogen- 
eous till we can explain the double reference to 
Hyovpevor in vv." 17, The salutation to the same 
persons in v.24 makes no difficulty; but can the 
same writer bid his readers remember their 
(departed) rulers, and then, without arranging the 
matter in any way, bid them obey their (living) 
rulers ten verses later? If from this starting- 
point it should prove possible to disengage, in 
whole or in part, two commendatory letters from 
He 13, the African tradition of a letter of 
Barnabas and the Alexandrian tradition (which 
gave so much trouble to Alexandrian scholars) 
of a letter of Paul would henceforth support one 
another. Besides,the double passage on Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (11816 17-22) suogests that the 
homily was delivered twice. 

In the meantime, the familiar comparison of 
He 13 with the practical precepts we find at or 
near the close of more than one Pauline letter, 
will gain new weight, so will Luther’s guess that 
Hebrews, or the bulk of it, comes from Apollos. 
If the work in the oldest form known had one or 
more letters of commendation (or excerpts from 
such) written by an apostle or apostles attached 
to it, tradition would ascribe the whole to the 
higher authority. He 13 contains more than one 
unobtrusive point of contact with St. Paul. 
Gal 5?: ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 


re 
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you nothing,’ is like the mutual exclusiveness of 
_ the shadowy privileges of the law and the 
substantial privileges of the gospel. The com-. 


parison of the present state of believers (1314) to 


that of the homeless patriarchs, which recalls Ph 


3, is anticipated in the homily (1114), where we 
also find (4°) that the rest given to Israel by Joshua 
was not its rest. The writer’s appeal to his good 
conscience (v.18) is like St. Paul’s testimonies to 
himself (r Th 2!, and Acts 24° (before Felix)). If 
v.1® was written by St. Paul the homily was hardly 
addressed to the Church of Jerusalem, After he 
had taken such pains to bring the alms of his 
converts in person to ‘the poor saints,’ he was 
held at arm’s length till an arrangement had been 
made which might convince those zealous of the 
law that he also walked orderly. In carrying this 
arrangement out he came to be falsely accused, and 


' neither St. James nor any of the brethren saw their 


way to bear witness for him before Annas or Felix. 


After this experience can St. Paul have counted > 


on the eagerness of the brethren at Jerusalem to 
have him ‘restored’ to them? If St, Paul is the 
writer, we might think of the Jewry of Antioch ; the 
homily is no doubt addressed to a Christian Jewry. 

Vv. 21 “may be compared with 2 Ti 4°, 
which are certainly genuine, if anything in the 
Pastoral Epistles is, and may be summed up thus: 
‘Make full proof of your ministry [on your own 
account, no longer as my son or under-servant, 
Ph 2”?], for my work is over, my reward is sure.’ 
is the sum of -He- 1472! like’ this:-*May God 
fit you to do His will and do with me after His 
good pleasure’?! If so we have the same thought 
as in 2 Ti; the writer’s active service is over; 
nor is the fact that he speaks in the plural a proof 


1 The text is far from clear; the latest editors read rovdv 
év nuty not tuiv, The well-attested adr@ before rodv is 
unintelligible ; avrg moi@v, though barely possible, is im- 
probable and awkward after avro# (the only natural sense 
of the phrase would be more probably expressed by zrepurocov- 
pevos). Is not atte simply a misplaced variant on évwmvoy 
atrés (71) is an emendation possibly right but 
hardly elegant. 61a’ Inood Xpicrod is perplexing ; if the text is 
right, is it to be connected with roy or 7d evdpecroyv ev, 
av? oy is not the same as évepyév (Ph 21%); it is better 
to compare iva otrw yévnrat év éuol (I Cog"), émoinoay ev 
aire (Mt 171*); if so, 6. I. X. will be connected with 7d 
evdp. K.T.A. 
a purpose of peace. “Incof Xpiorod where it stands is the 
obvious antecedent to ¢ in the doxology, which most critics 
refer, notwithstanding, to God. 
oldest copies which contained them at the end of the 
doxology, where they would read quite smoothly, we might 
account for the transposition by supposing that the archetype 
of all our copies had them in the margin. 


avrTov? 


Whatever God purposes in Him is sure to be | : : 
does he ignore it (vv.%16)? 


If the words stood in the | 


that he is speaking in the name of all Christians, 
not for himself alone. St. Paul often changes from 
the singular to the plural (eg. 2 Co 117-18 228. 24 
318-14), where we cannot infer that he changes 
from speaking of himself alone to speaking of 
himself and one or more fellow-labourers. V.1¥, 
which cannot be divided from vv.” 2!, expresses 
the writer’s hope of temporal deliverance, while 
the sequel veils his doubt whether the temporal 
deliverance is sure. He speaks in prison and 
persecution of the God of Peace, who raised 
from the dead the Shepherd (Is 63!! 70) [whom 
He first delivered to death] in the blood of an 
everlasting covenant [whereby (Zec 9!) the 
prisoners are brought up out of the pit]; he trusts 
God for life and death. This reticence is the 
answer to another objection, that the antithesis 


between ‘you’ and ‘us’ is hardly marked ; perhaps — 


the writer’s resignation is too deep and quiet for 
emphasis. Certainly he does not write in the 
prospect of instant martyrdom ; but is the tradition 
that 2 Ti 4° was written in that anticipation 
well founded? It rests on a comparison with 
Ph 217, where Paul’s blood or life is conceived as 
a drink-offering poured on the sacrifice of the 
Philippians’ faith. ‘There the metaphor is plainly 
expressed ; here we have to infer it from a parallel 
passage, which Timothy, if he ever read it, might 
or might not remember. Apart from this the 
notion of the apostle as a victim released from 
labour for sacrifice—on the point of being con- 
secrated (if victims were so consecrated) by the 
libation—seems at least as likely. Kakord@yoov, 
as we know from A, reminded an early reader of 
the military metaphor in 2°; if St. Paul too had 
this in his mind we get an easy sense for orévdomat. 
St. Paul is a veteran waiting his discharge under a 
flag of truce, he has no longer to contend with 
false brethren,—it is for ¢izs conflict that Timothy 
is to brace himself,—he is past being troubled 
(Gal 617). Possibly, again, he pours his drink- 
offering as a traveller starting on a journey. The 
precise sense of the enigmatical word can only be 
determined by the discovery of new parallels.? 
In the meantime, the traditional sense is discredited 
by the equally indisputable sequel. All the 
commissions and cautions are unlike a dying man ; 


| the writer is in a hurry for Timothy to come, 


simply because he is old and lonely ; there is not 
a hint ‘if you wish to find me alive.’ This alone 
is inconclusive; yet if the writer triumphantly 
announces his impending martyrdom (v.®), why 
Why, above all, in 


2 Such parallels might not impossibly prove that a drink- 
offering was a commonplace for martyrdom, like departure 


| for death, so that, obscure as it is to us, it might come fitly 


| before the distinct and vivid metaphors of the conflict, the 


race, and the prize. 
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vt, after giving thanks for strength to deliver a | conclusions must be different according as \ 
good testimony, does he go on to give thanks for | these ‘ presuppositions’ or do not hold.them. — 
a temporal deliverance? He is certainly quoting (3) I am not sure that Dr. Moberly has ; 
Ps 2221, so we cannot be sure that he is giving where said that: the function of the deductive 
; thanks for escape from the kind of death St. | method is to ‘fill-up the gaps that are left by the 

if Ignatius coveted. The deliverance is an earnest available historical data.’ But if he had said this, — 
of deliverance from every evil work, a pledge that | I might say very much the same thing from a point — 
no evil work shall hurt him; but, after all, the | of view that is commonly supposed to’ be the: 

| ‘deliverance is of the same order as in 2 Co 11°. | opposite of the deductive. “There are many cases © 
Everybody had deserted him; but he had come | in which direct evidence fails, where we have no © 


off safe from his first hearing. resource but to use evidence that is indirect, Such 
G. A. Smmcox. would be inference backwards from the state of 
— Aspley Guise. things existing as soon as we have knowledge of it ; 


or inference forwards from the necessary working of © 
causes proved to have been previously in existence. — 
There is nothing in such a mode of argument that 
tt tBods 0 tstort , | 1s unhistorical or unscientific. # ibe 
© We b f DH ticat Atudy (4) Dr. Moberly and I are placed in opposition 


I owr so much to Tue Exposirory Times that I | to each other on a point on which we are really 
do not like to demur to any of its statements, but I | agreed. To the best of my knowledge Dr. 
must needs take exception to the impression which | Moberly has nowhere maintained that the ‘breach 
the last number would give—not so much of any- | of organized unity’ by the Reformers was ‘ wilful.’ 
thing of mine, as of the opinions and arguments | On the contrary, I had expressly claimed his 
of my friend and colleague Dr. Moberly. If he | assent, if not exactly to the contention that the 
really held what he is represented as holding, I | action of the Reformers was not wilful, at least to 
might indeed be blamed for conceding as much as | the admission that the greatest care in the weighing 


I have done to him. of circumstances would be needed before deciding 
Let me take some of the leading points in | that it was. And the assent which I had claimed 

order. I know is cordially given. There is no difference 
(1) Dr. Moberly has not said that special know- | of principle between us on this head. 

ledge is not ‘necessary in order to the writing of (5) Lastly, there is the question of the great ‘as — 


the best, that is, the most scientific, book,’ and that | if.’ I still hold my judgment somewhat in sus- 
what is lacking in knowledge can be supplied by | pense on this point. But it is only fair to Dr. © 
reasoning. He has only said that there is room | Moberly to say that if I should end by accepting 
for a book which is riot written with special know- | what I believe that he would teach upon it, the 
ledge. There are, of course, different standards of | first impulse in that direction came to me, if I am 
what is meant by ‘special knowledge’; and Dr. | not mistaken, some time ago, not from him but— 
Moberly’s estimate of his own is modest. But I | there may be some surprise at the name—from Dr. 
‘submit that he has made good his position, and | Hort’s ulsean Lectures. I have also been led by 
really brought out a number of considerations | the progress of my own thought, more especially 
which in any future treatment of the subject in connexion with the study of the doctrine of the 
cannot be neglected. Holy Trinity, to doubt the sufficiency of the con- 
(2) Perhaps ‘presupposition’ was a hazardous | ception I had formed of Personality. The subject 
word to use. It is too apt to seem convertible | of Personality is one upon which many minds are 
with ‘prejudice.’ But I believe that it will be | now at work, and I believe that their labour will 
found that the way in which Dr, Moberly has used | not be in vain. : 
the word falls under one or other of the following I have thought it right to call attention to these 
heads: (a) We all have our presuppositions, and | points, because just at this moment it is more than 
it is important that these should be distinctly faced | ever important that our differences should not seem 
and acknowledged, and not allowed to be latent | greater than they are. : 
or disguised. (%) Every man is bound to take as 
much care with his presuppositions as with the Christ Church, Oxford. 
arguments that are built upon them. They should 
be based (Dr. Moberly would say) on the widest 
eee induction. (¢) The main principles of the 
hristian faith are in this sense presuppositions. burgh. It is requested that all literary communications 


As such they underlie large tracts of our re 1 
, y unc ; é asoning b 
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P OFESSOR MarcoLiouTH has published a pam- 

et on the Origin: of the Original Hebrew of 
: clesiasticus, Along with the review copy, he 
sends the following note ee beg that you will 
= ~ submit the enclosed pamphlet for review to some 
‘Semitic scholar, if possible an unbeliever, and 
request him to defend the genuineness of the 
Bei sctin called the Original Hebrew of Ecclesi- 
_asticus against my arguments. If he is either 
‘unwilling or unable to do that, kindly inform: the 
world that the Hebrew scholars of Europe have 
been caught misdating a document by 1300 years, 
and that it is therefore probable that their conclu- 
sions concerning the dates of the documents of the 
Old Testament are disfigured by serious errors.’ 


The point of that note will be best appreciated 
by those who remember an earlier pamphlet of 
Professor Margoliouth’s and what it led to. Nine 
years ago Professor Margoliouth published a 
pamphlet in which he contended that the higher 
critics were utterly wrong in the date they had 
assigned to such books as Ecclesiastes and Daniel. 
They had assigned dates to these books pretty 
closely corresponding to the time when it is 
known that the book of Ecclesiasticus was origin- 
ally written. The Book of Ecclesiasticus was 
originally written in Hebrew, but the Hebrew 
original was lost, the book had come down to us 
_in Greek. Professor Margoliouth worked on the 
Vou, X.—1o., 
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Greek, found that it demanded a Hebre seit 
in metre, turned it back into that supposed 
Hebrew original, and showed that it was rab- 
binic Hebrew, wholly different from the Hebrew 
of Daniel or Ecclesiastes. The Hebrew of 
Ecclesiasticus, said Professor Margoliouth, is 
centuries later than the Hebrew of Daniel or 
But we know when Ecclesiasticus 
was written. Daniel and Ecclesiastes must have 
been written centuries earlier—centuries earlier 
than the higher critics asserted. 


Ecclesiastes. 


The higher critics criticized that pamphlet. 
They denied that the original Hebrew of Ecclesi- 
asticus was in metre. They denied that it was 
rabbinic Hebrew. -They denied that the Hebrew 
to which Professor Margoliouth ‘restored’ the 
Greek was anything like the original Hebrew. 


Six years passed. Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge 
was passing through Palestine. Among some 
Hebrew MSS which she bought there a leaf was 
found which, on examination, was pronounced to 
be a leaf of the lost original Hebrew of Ecclesi- 
asticus. Mr, Schechter edited and translated it, 
And he had just done so when other nine leaves, 
following on at the point where Mrs, Lewis’s 
leaf broke off, were discovered in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. This also was edited, trans- 
lated, and published. It was seen at once that 


the Hebrew was, not gabbinie Fre ,It- was 


not ‘ new’ ‘Hebrew of any. kind. It. was good 
biblical ‘Hebrew, .and- actually. contained. fewer 


‘new’ words than were to be found in the Bogkill f 


of Ecclesiastes. 


The discovery was a triutiphant vindication of 
the higher criticism. _ All European Hebrew 
scholars were interested... Many -wrote: disserta- 
tions on the discovery, or published editions of 
the precious fragments. Professor Margoliouth 
held his peace, ; 


Three years have passed since the discovery. 
Professor Margoliouth has _ published another 
‘pamphlet. He contends that this is not the 
original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus at all. It is a 
retranslation into Hebrew out of a Syriac and a 
Persian translation. The translator was an Arab, 
at least Arabic was his native language, but 
he had learned Persian. 
Iooo A.D. 


‘This, then,’ says Professor Margoliouth, ‘is 
the miserable trap in which all the Hebraists of 


Europe have been ensnared. It was I that de- 


coyed them into it, it is I that let them out of it. 


Driver and Noldeke are not quite the men to be 
caught napping; but owing to a controversy in 


_ which we had been engaged, they had an czterest 


in thinking this rubbish genuine; and it was this 
interest which put them off their guard. Mrs. 
' Lewis, by her precious discovery, has hit biblical 
criticism harder than it ever was hit before, or is 
ever likely to be hit again. For the next time we 
proceed to parcel out Isaiah, will not our very 
street boys call out to us, “You who misdate by 
1300 years a document before you, what do you 
know of the dates of the Prophecies and Psalms?” 


eayVe have sent the pamphlet to a most learned 
Hebrew scholar. We shall see. 


There 
We speak 


Was Jesus justly condemned to death? 
were two trials, if not three, if not four. 


(oat at present of ae wil ey the... 


Rntiay School Times of 6th May on the conder 
tion of Jesus Christ. - 
published a small book on Zhe Trial of Jesus 


chiefly Jews. 


And he lived after 


spuridenty abuts in hg echait 


c. Professor Dalman has written an article to. 
‘Mr. Taylor Innes has - 


Christ (T. & T.° Clark, crown 8vo, pp. (2245 
2s. 6d.). 
Taylor Innes, we learn how greatly the question 
has been disputed. 
Salvador in 1822 included 

chapter on ‘the Judgment of Jesus’ in his ee 
of the Institutions of Moses, and argued that the 


judgment was inevitable if the tribunal adhered to — 


its own Mishnic law. He was brillianily answered 
by Dupin. But Dupin answered on the moral not 
the legal question. Salvador replied that he was 


considering not whether Jesus deserved to die, but 


-whether His judges judged in accordance with 


their own law when they condemned Him to die; 
and in the third edition of his Zvsti/udions in 1862 
he restated all his original arguments,. Then came 
the brothers Lémann, Jews by descent but Roman 
Catholics by profession. They argued that in 
twenty-seven respects the Jewish court of justice 
acted illegally. ‘They based their argument, how- 
ever, on the law of the Talmud, and the law of the 
Talmud was not in force in the time of Jesus. 
Both Dalman and Taylor Innes hold that, accord- 
ing to the law which they were there to administer, 


the Jewish Sanhedrin could not do other than 3 


condemn Jesus to death. 


When the Sanhedrin met, the prospect of getting 
Jesus condemned was not -bright. They..had 
already resolved upon. His. death unofficially... To 
get an official condemnation was another. thing. 
For the law was very explicit, and it was altogether 
on the side of the accused. They stretched it as 
far as they could. The.trial was held at night, 


Between them, but chiefly from Mr. 


The disputants have been: 


em to pacitte ‘theif endenee be i it true’or + false, 
moral the trial certainly was. How outrageously 
oral we do not realize until we recognize ‘the 
which Taylor Innes brings before us, that the 
commanded the high priest to warn each 
witness before he gave: -his- evidence. ~The words 
-of the warning are. most: impressive + . ‘ Forget not, 
30: witness, that it is one thing to give evidence in 
a trial as to: money, and another in a trial for life. 
In a money suit, if thy witness-bearing shall do 
wrong, money may repair that wrong. But in this 
trial for life, if thou sinnest, the ‘blood’ of the 
_ -aceused, and the blood of his seed; to the end of 
“time shall be ‘Uppitel: unto thee.’ 


eit found that, aise all, there was little that 
“Jesus had said or done to rest a charge upon. 
‘The most plausible thing seemed to be His words 
about the temple. But the witnesses to that con- 
tradicted one another. 
lay we are not told. But, as Taylor. Innes‘says, so 
slight a discrepancy as one asserting that He said, 
*T am able to destroy this temple,’ the other 
that He said, ‘I will destroy this temple,’ was 
enough to nullify their testimony. For ina Hebrew 
criminal trial ‘the least discordance,’ says Salva- 
dor, ‘between the evidence of the witnesses was 
held to destroy its value.’ 


Wherein the contradiction 


a etal tae ia 


- The prospect of condemnation was not very 
bright at’the first. It grew darker as the trial went 
on. Why did they not accuse Him of claiming 
to be the Messiah? Apparently because there 
was no evidence that He ever had made that 
claim. There were those who hailed Him as 
the Messiah, but there: were none who would come 
forward and say that He had accepted the honour. 
Caiaphas, however, conceives that it may be pos- 
sible to get Him to accept it now. It will not be 
certain death even if He does. 
either to be-a prophet or a king. If he accepts 
the title of Messiah, “it will be just possible to 


The Messiah was | 


_pPieeitse: ‘Him to 
i Tt may” 


and He does that. 


B Pines of ‘ais ag" ‘Be! a | king. - 
be possible” even to condemn Him on ‘the 
“Jest law, by dealing with Him as a false propk et. 
“For the law’ ‘says that ‘the prophet which ‘shall 
speak a word presumptuously in the name of God, 
which I have not commanded hil to peilpet >: that 
“same Eapopne shall die’ oy ia 


-shebotite tries it. "What was his ais ahd j joy 
to hear- Jesus’ claim the. glory which belongs to 
God! To accept the Messiahship is something, 
But He does far more than’ 
that. He claims to be on an equality with God 
and to exercise His highest prerogatives. ‘What 
need we any further ‘witnesses, ye have heard 
the - blasphemy ; what think ye? And they all 
condemned Him to be guilty of death. 


ot di ‘And Jesus 
They are not excused by the legality 
of their condemnation. 


They could not do otherwise. 
meant it so. 
They are morally as 
guilty as unjust judges.can ever be. But Jesus 
would not be condemned on any false charge of 
claiming to be a king or a prophet. He would be 
condemned for having come into the world to 
save sinners. 


When a book is published in several volumes, 
it generally happens that the first volume receives 
all the attention from reviewers, the rest are 
dismissed in a paragraph. With the new Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE Brsie that has not been so. 
The second volume has been as fully reviewed as 
the first, and even more favourably. Its great 
theological articles seem to carry a more direct 
and impressive appeal than the critical articles 
which were the strength of the first volume. 


One might even contend that reviewers have 
given the larger articles more than their just share 
of attention. 
ability, it would be wrong to say that more 
pains, had been spent on them than on the 
smaller articles. If the reputation of the Dic- 
tionary were to be staked on one feature rather 


It would be rash to say that more 


‘the minute articles, Still it was natural, perhaps 


inevitable, that when the new volume came to es 
hand the first to be read and the most to be | 


‘admired should be the great theological articles, 


and especially the article by Professor Sanday on | 


Jesus CurIstT. 


_And it will not be out of place if here and now 
the editor makes this confession. When it 
_ became known that Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
was not likely to be revised beyond the first 
volume, those who had waited for that revision 
till patience was sorely tried, knew that the 
matter could not rest there. ‘Fhe greatest need 
of our time was the need of a Dictionary of the 
Bible. An effort must be made to meet it. The 
Dictionary must be full, in touch with the latest 
knowledge, and entirely original. Having been 
encouraged by the one scholar in Scotland who 
was most able to speak, the editor went to Oxford 
and saw Professor Sanday. When Professor 
Sanday approved of the scheme and said he 
would write the article on Jesus CHrist, there 
was no more hesitation. ‘That article exceeds the 
highest expectation that was formed of it. But 
even then it was clear that it would be the making 
of a new Dictionary. 


What mean ye by this Feast? the son said as 
the Passover was laid on the table; and the father 
answered in set form of words. What mean ye by 
this Feast? our sons are asking about that Supper 
that has taken the place of the Passover. They 
are asking in greater perplexity, and we have no 
The 


Passover was the great occasion for the temporary 


set form of words in which to answer them 


union of all Israel, however scattered and separated 
at other times. The Lord’s Supper is the great 
occasion for the separation and disruption of 
Christendom, however otherwise at one. 


And yet there is one feature -of the Lord’s 


Supper in which we may all agree: It is,. more- 


than: another, ‘those who are most familiar with it | 
would probably choose the exact scholarship of 
ee apis that the akties had to” ‘the Lo 


| what the Supper meant to Him, 


| beside Him. 


“we may: be ed to santa on. uch else. 


Tene 


dictating a rite in which He had no share. EF 
was the first Communicant. And He has told us. 
He opened His 
heart frankly to the disciples as they reclined 
He told them in few words much of 
the sacredness that the occasion had for Him, and 
the satisfaction that it brought to His soul, 
What mean ye by this Feast? Our sons can ask | 
the Master of the Feast Himself, and the answer 
is both essential and unmistakable, _ 


The Methodist Times recently published a 


‘Communion Address by Professor Findlay of 


Headingley College, Leeds, giving it this title: 
‘The Lord at the Lord’s Supper.’ Professor Findlay 
finds four things that the Supper was to our 
Lord Himself, < 


First, it was a special occasion to Him. ‘With 
desire I have desired to eat this Passover with 
you before I die.’ It was not a matter of small 
account whether He held this Passover or not. It 
was not a matter of little moment whether or not 
He took His part in it. He had looked forward — 
to this Hour. He had counted upon this Feast. 
The evangelist brings out the intensity of the 
expression by reproducing the Hebrew phrase, 
‘With desire I have desired.’ Therefore we do 
not follow the Master if we turn our back upon 
the Lord’s Supper, if we thrust it into a corner, if 
we belittle or neglect it. 


ear 


Next, it was a Feast with a history. It hada — 
history behind it as well as before. ‘With desire 
I have desired to eat ¢his Passover? It was the 
ancient rite of Israel. It was the most sacred and _ 
symbolic act in the ancient Church of God. He 
came not to destroy it, but to fulfil He appro+ 


ek ke 


igaals to the end of time. At that Supper, 


ges, aa see to come, ate ea Blijah sit 
own with Peter and John. Prophets and 
apostles meet at “this Passover ”. —and Jesus in 
_ the midst.’ 


_ What else was the Supper to Christ Himself? 
In the third place, says Professor Findlay, it was 
a sign of brotherhood. He did not commune 
with the ancient past in private and alone. To- 
gether with His disciples He rehearsed the original 
act. Hand joined to hand; eye met kindling eye. 
‘They tasted the same broken loaf; the same 
coyenant cup passed from lip to lip. ‘With 
desire have I desired to eat this Passover with 
you. The heirs of that Divine past, the heralds 
of a yet Diviner. future, to share the meal with 
them was to Jesus a true Communion feast. The 
Supper was a means of sealing His fellowship with 
His disciples. 


: 
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Nor was it for their sakes alone that He held 
this Passover in fellowship with them. As the 
hour of His agony drew nearer, He took Peter 
and James and John with Him. Already he longs 
intensely for their fellowship. He would open 
His heart to them. Through them He would 
realize the worth of the souls He was dying to 
‘You are they,’ He says, ‘who have con- 
tinued with Me in my trials.’ And now He takes 
them into full confidence. ‘All things that I 
have heard from my Father I have made known 
unto you.’ Thus, the Supper was a preparation 
and support for Calvary. ‘It was to Him first, 
as often to His people afterwards, a true 


save. 


viaticum—a draught of pure joy to cheer His | 


spirit before He suffered. ‘‘ My joy,” He said to 


siiaee ig. oa Paschal Lamb, He 


| secration, 


looked upon them, 1 the j joy ‘of ‘perfect obedience to ibe 
God. and perfect fellowship | with | men—‘“ shall | 


ro 4 remain in ‘you, and your joy shall be full.” ” 
ie a use of (een centuries, the | 


ad and cup that should serve for His own | 


But last ee all, and most of all, the Lord’s_ 
Supper was to the Lord Himself an act of con- 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer? It is the 
instrument which binds Him to His atoning — 
death. If the words ‘this Passover’ looked back, 
the words ‘I suffer’ look forward. They give to 
the rite its new prospective character. They turn 
the great page of history. They inaugurate the 
new redemption as the first Passover inaugurated 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 


‘The Lord’s Supper is the instrument which 
binds Him to His atoning death. And it is not 
laid up out of sight in the archives of heaven. It 
is a document intrusted to the Church on earth. 
The bread and wine are the sign-manual of the 
Crucified. ‘See, Lord,’ our humble faith appeals, 
‘What means this broken bread, and the wine-cup 
of Thy table? What hast Thou said concerning 
them? Is it not Thy Body given for us? 
Thy Blood shed for many for the remission of 
sins? Hast Thou forgot? Wilt Thou deny Thine 
own tokens?’ He 
abideth faithful. 


He does not. He cannot. 


If. He-is eon 
If He 
sanctifies Himself thereby, it is that we also may 
be sanctified in truth. The Communion is more 
than a commemoration. It is a mutual pledge, a 
joint engagement. It is the betrothal of Christ 
and the Church before the Father. In the last 
Supper Christ’s brethren bind themselves to Him 
And with the Covenant vow 


But the compact is. mutual. 
secrated to His death, so are we to ours. 


as He to them. 
there is given the Covenant grace. For it is no 
dead hero we commemorate; it is a Lord that 
liveth and abideth for ever, who Himself puts into 
our hands the tokens of His dying and undying 


love, and enriches the believer with the benefits of 


His friends—the joy radiant. in his face as He | the Covenant of Grace. 


ee Syne “8 rae whos is one of 


the greatest living Aramaic scholars, has recently. 


published the first volume of a work on ‘The 
Words of Jesus,’! the fruit of many years’ study. 
In secs. 
that Aramaic: was the mother - tongue of our. 
Saviour; that He must have spoken Aramaic to 
His disciples and the people; and that a collec- 
tion of His sayings meant for ‘Hebrews’ would 
in all probability have been written not in 
Hebrew, but in Aramaic. In sec. 3 he discusses 
the Hebraisms and Aramaisms of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and gives a select list of them in sec. 
4. In the latter section he also explains the 
remarkable fact that Hebraisms properly so-called 


occur especially in Luke, and more particularly. 


in the first chapters. In these chapters, however, 
Luke is not using a translation from a Hebrew 
original ; his Hebraising style is due to himself. 
Here, as in the beginning of the Acts of the 
Apostles, he, in keeping with the wonderful 
contents of the narrative, uses the biblical style 
more consistently than elsewhere. His Hebraisms 
should rather be called ‘Septuaginta-Greecisms.’ 
In secs. 5 and 6 he shows. that there is. no 
good reason for believing in the existence of an 
original gospel in Hebrew, and that the early 
tradition, according to which there was an original 
Gospel of Matthew in Aramaic, still lacks’ con- 
firmation. ‘There.is nothing improbable in the 
view that the occasional agreement of the Syn- 
optists in the matter of expression points to the 
sources used by them being written in Greek. 
The Christian Church had, even in Jerusalem, 
many Hellenists (ze. Greek-speaking Jews) among 
its members. It was, therefore, from the first 
bilingual; in the gatherings of the infant com- 
munity Jesus’ deeds and words must have been 
narrated both in Greek and Aramaic. The 
‘Hebrews’ would understand a little Greek; but 
1 Die Worte Jesu mit 


Beriicksichtigung des nach: 


kanonischen jiidischen Schrifttums und der aramiischen. 


Sprache erortet von Gustaf Dalman, ao. 
Theologie in Leipzig. Band I. Einleitung und wichtige 
Begriffe, nebst -Anhang: Messianische Texte. Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Pe era, 1898, Pp. xv. 320. 
Price M.8.50. 
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ei “Br THE Rev. Davi Baros, aA; oe a = i as 


might have been written in Gidele 


1 and 2 of the Introduction he. shows. 


of Jesus were in this, their original form, and what~ 


no. oe araaies or eee 


In sec. 7-he explains the aim he has set before 
himself in this work, which is to consist of several 
volumes. It is a fact that: Jesus spoke to the 
Jews in Aramaic, and that the apostles did so also — 
(though not exclusively). It is only for the words 
of Jesus that an original- Aramaic form (not 
necessarily written) is beyond dispute. It is the 
duty of biblical science to inquire what the words ~ 


sense they had in this form to the Jewish hearers ; 
to think them back, as it were, into the original 
language and the contemporary way of thinking. 
This can be done only approximately ; but it can~ 
be done, in the case of the leading thoughts and. 
frequently used terms in the Synoptists, with a 
great measure of success. A mere Aramaic trans- 
lation of our Lord’s words in the Synoptists would 
have little scientific value; there must also be. 
afforded a full glance into the meaning of the new 
text, and into the form which the exegetical prob- 
lems now assume. ; 

This is what Professor Dalman gives us in this. 
volume, in which, besides the Introduction and 
an Appendix of Messianic texts from post-canonical 
Jewish literature, he discusses the most important » 
of our Lord’s words and ideas: the Kingdom (or 
rather reign) of God; the future zon; eternal 
life; the world; ‘the Lord,’ as a divine name; 
the Father in heaven; other divine names and- 
ways of speaking of God; the Son of Man; the 
Son of God ; the Christ; the Son of David; ‘the 
Lord’ and.‘ Master,’ as names of Jesus, a 
In order that the readers of THE Exposirory 
TimEs may be able to form some idea of the 
contents of this learned and instructive volume, 
I have condensed pp. 191-218 on ‘The Son of 
man.’ Readers. of German should secure the 
volume for themselves. It throws much fresh. 
light on every question of which it treats. 

1. Lhe Linguistic Form of the Expression, 6 vids 
Tot dvOpwrov. In biblical Hebrew the expression 
‘son of man’ (in the singular), apart- from its 
frequent use’ in Ezekiel and in. Dn 87 as a:form: 


a a i gg te li aes, aan agp iD 


2 ee 
= 


‘ It is found Vly 
np Slammed phe ae use is. occasioned 
parallelism, ‘and means not ‘the son of a 


ple 567) Jer 4g 8, Ps 8° 8ol8 146, etc.), 
‘om ‘is Its meaning also fa the Apocrypha (Jth 815, 
Sir'r7%°) and in biblical Aramaic, where ‘one like 


ng a member of the genus man, and ‘a man’ 
ce by other terms’ (Dn 7 2%). In et 

-Mishna ‘son. of man’ is not employed; the 
Targum of Onkelos follows generally the Hebrew 
_ text; and in the Samaritan Targum of the Penta- 
_teuch it is found only in Nu 23! The Targum 
: of the prophets has once “son of*man’ instead 

of ‘sons of men * (Mic 58, Eng. tr. v.7) ; but: else- 
_ where it follows the Hebrew text. In Aramaic 
_ Imscriptions belonging to Palestine there is no 
~ single instance of its use. It is in Judzeo-Galilzean 
: and Christian-Palestinian Aramaic. that we first 
~ find it used for:‘a man’; it is occasionally so 
_ used also in the Jerusalem Targum of the Penta- 
teuch (e.g. Nu 9!), and twice in the oe neil 
imi of the Book of Tobit. ~ 

| We may, therefore, confidently affirm that in 

meric angi mang Aramaic of the earlier 

~ = period ‘ son of man’ was unusual; that it was 
- employed only in imitation of the aero text, 
and that it was not the term for ‘aman.’ In 
earlier Judzeo-Aramaic literature it is never found 
with the article (in the singular); ‘the son of 
man’ never occurs in the sense of ‘the man,’ 
which is always expressed. otherwise. And this 
being the case with the Jews and the Samaritans, 
etc., we may assume that the Galilaans of our 
Lord’s time formed no see ae that the 
use of ‘the son of man’=:‘the man’ in Judzo- 
Galilean and Christian-Palestinian literature was 
an innovation. 

Our Saviour’s own worst as reported in the 
Gospels are also worthy of notice. ‘Men’ in the 
singular and plural are very frequently spoken of ; 
but vidos dvOpdéaov never occurs for ‘man,’ and 
of viol tév dvOpHrwv occurs only in Mk 3%. If 
Jesus had always used only ‘son of man’ for 
*man;’ it is exceedingly improbable that the 
Hellenistic reporters of His words would have 
Studiously avoided that expression, except when 
giving: His own self-designation. 

- Nevertheless, Holtzmann calls it a ‘discovery’ 
thatcin Jesus’ mother-tongue. ‘son of man’ was 


‘unto a son of man’ (Dn 7%) means one resem 


ne Oe ene 


the only term for ‘man’ ~ Wellhausen makes a 
similar “statement; and > Tieton? asserts that 


> is Jesus could not have taken to Himself the title 
1,’ but a member of the genus man (e.g. Nu 231%, | 


‘Son of man,’ because such a title does not 
exist in Aramaic, and for linguistic reasons can- 
not exist. A conscientious study even of biblical” 

~ Aramaic would have a such © statements ime 

‘:possibley) s1aw ye Sew type tenets 

When, therefore, elie shaaenioe for ‘son of man’ 
is determined by the article, it must be translated | 
not ‘the man,’ but ‘the son of man. It was. 
difficult, however, to render this Aramaic expres- 
sion into Greek. The rendering in our Gospels 
is the product of great perplexity. It may, 
indeed, be regarded as the singular of ct viot 
tov avOpdérwv, coined by the LXX for the Hebrew 

‘sons ‘of men,’ and found’ in Mk 3%, Eph 35 
But while the plural, ‘the sons of men,’ must 
mean men generally, both members of the ex- 
pression received in the singular a strange em- 
phasis. No help would have been found in 6 vids 
avOpéxov which could only have meant ‘the son 
of a man,’ dvOpwros not being a collective term. 
It would have been easiest to turn the Aramaic 
into 6 dyOpwros; but what misunderstandings this 

change of the uncommon original expression into 

a common one would have caused in the Gospels. 
They, therefore, preferred to reproduce the im- 
pression which ‘Son of man,’ with the article, - 
produced in Aramaic, by the strongest determina- 
tion possible of the compound Greek expression. 
They thus avoided the misunderstanding that only 
‘the man,’ as man, was meant, and they also 
gained the possibility of a self-designation of 
Jesus by this expressior. It is very probable, 
however, that the Hellenists from the first under- 
stood ‘it, not in the Semitic, but in the Greek 

sense, as if Jesus thereby denoted Himself some- 
how on the human side as one ‘sprung, descended, 

from men.’ We can, therefore, easily understand 
that the Christian Hellenists avoided the expres- 
sion as much as possible, and did not adopt it 
into their religious language. The original Ara- 
maic could easily be employed as a special 

‘designation of a definite person; but it could 

not be rendered exactly either into Greek or into 

Syriac and Christian-Palestinian Aramaic. 

2. Lt was not a current Name for the Messiah.— 

To the author of the Book of Daniel. the ‘one like 

‘unto a son of man’ of 713 is a personification of 

‘the ‘people of the saints of the Most High’ (v.*), 


as; 


J ‘Poe 


“who are one day to receive from God an imperish- | ee 


able world-dominion. In contrast with the beasts 


that come up from the sea, the symbols of the 


previous world-powers, he comes ‘with,’ or rather 


‘upon the clouds of heaven,’ and symbolises the — 


future possessors of world-dominion. He comes 
not from the earth, still less from the sea, but from 
heaven; he is a being standing near God, and 
well suited to typify the people of the saints of 
God. It is important to notice that nothing 
further is said of him than that he is man-like. 
He does not differ from the four beasts in that he 
alone has reason, for the first of these receives a 
man’s heart (v.4), and the last of them has human 
eyes and can speak (v.8), As compared with the 
winged lion, the devouring bear, the four-headed 
leopard, and the ten-horned fourth beast, the most 
terrible of them all, he rather appears as unarmed, 
‘harmless, and incapable of taking possession of 
the world by his own power; he is only—like a 
son of man. If he is to become ruler of the 
world, it is God that must make him so. 
The Similitudes of the Book of Enoch and 
2 Esdras are the only known Jewish books of the 
first century A.D. that treat of Dn 7. They both 
make the ‘one like unto a son of man’ an in- 
dividual, viz. the Messiah. The Similitudes some- 
times call the Messiah ‘that son of man,’ some- 
times only ‘the son of man.’ It is evident that 
‘son of man’ is not assumed by the author to be a 


current Messianic title; but he himself certainly 


uses it in that sense. He always designates the 
mysterious being, who was never upon the earth 
_and yet is not God, by this name. 

The author of 2 Es 13 never uses the re 
‘Son of man.’ He calls the Messiah ‘that man’ 
(v.*), ‘the man that came out of the sea’ (vv.> 25-51), 
‘the same man’ (v.12), ‘my Son . . . whom thou 
sawest as a man ascending’ (v.®?). Though he 
intentionally makes the man-like being come up 
from the sea, the author undoubtedly refers to 
Dn 7. Buta Messianic title could not be derived 
from the Prosar term ‘man,’ which he uses s instead 
of ‘son of man,’ 

Many Jewish authorities afer the first century 
plainly assume the Messianic sense of Dn ie 
There are evidences, however, that it was not 
universally so caterpneuctlc é.g. according to an 
anonymous saying ina Midrash, the thrones in y.9 
are set for the magnates of Israel, who, with God 
at their head, will judge the nations (cf. Mt Ios 


stood of the Messiah; one apocalyptic piece 


‘other name; but it was not a current Jew 


Son of man, this was merely a substitute, common 


~ We may, therefore, ais as” eee x 
‘son of man’ of Dn 718 was occasionally ‘un er 


the early period gave the Messiah that and 


Messianic name. ‘There was nothing to prevent it 
becoming so; but the Rabbis did not form their 
picture of the Messiah mainly from Dn 7. 

3. It was not a mere Figure of Speech—An old 
opinion has recently been revived that, at least in 
a number of cases, when Jesus called Himself the 


among the Jews, for the first personal pronoun. © 
But this custom, of speaking of oneself in the 
third person, was by no means universal among 
the Hebrews. And while there are certainly 
many instances of a Jew, speaking of himself, — 
saying ‘this man,’ there is no example of ‘this — 
son of man’ being so used. Indeed, such an 
example could hardly occur; for, as we have 
already seen, ‘son of man’ was not in Aramaic 
the common term for ‘man,’ 

It can only be said that we need not be sur- 
prised if we find Jesus speaking of Himself in the 
third person. But the expression which He used 
in doing so was an unusual one, and requires a 
special explanation. 

4. As a Designation of Jesus it was used only by 
fimself.—In all three Synoptists it is found only 
in His own mouth. John once (12°) puts it into 
the mouth of the people. Stephen (Ac 7°°) and 
James (Eusebius, Ast. Zec/. ii. 23), when dying, 
use it; but in both cases there is an unmistakable 
allusion to the saying of Jesus before the Sanhedrin 
(Lk 22°, Mt 26). He is nowhere else called 
the Son of man (except in the ‘Liturgy of St. 
James,’), not even in the Apocalypse of St. John, 
although it speaks twice, with an allusion to 
Daniel, of one like unto a son of man (18 14"), 
We must not infer from this that the author did 
not know that Jesus called Himself the Son of 
man; but he certainly refrained from using that 
designation as a name of Jesus. 

In-r Th 4%, 2:'Th 1%, St. Paul, alluding: te 
the corresponding sayings of Jesus regarding His 
return, calls Him not ‘the Son of man,’ but ‘the 
Lord’; and in 1 Co 154% he calls Christ ‘the 
second man from heaven’ and ‘the heavenly one,’ 
without any allusion to our Lord’s self-designation. 

That Jesus alone used of Himself this designa- 
tion, is a fact that needs..explanation. “Some 


Ln Ae le aed al Mie 


ecasion “fot the Poa of it. But fyi 
ch a conjecture we should be deterred by the 
fact. that, even yet, though the~Gospels have for 
_ 1800 years proclaimed Jesus as ‘the Son of Man,’ 
: this expression has not become a current designa- 
tion of Christ, and that we eee in books and 
_ sermons of ‘the Son of man’ only when referring 
to Jesus’ own words. Probably the same feeling 
_ that prevents us from doing so was keen from the 
very beginning. 
Moreover, we can easily understand ie in the 
ey -Greek-speaking Church, this designation of our 
_ Lord was avoided. Many of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers saw in it an allusion to the human side of 
= the origin of Jesus; and, after what we have said 
= at the close of No.1, this need not surprise us. 
: 


6 vids rod dvOpdrou could not be understood by 
Greeks otherwise than of one, who gave himself 
out to be the son of aman. In the Greek-speak- 
ing Church such a name of Jesus could be em- 
ployed in dogmatic discussions ; but it was not 
suited for practical use. 

.5. Lhe meaning of the Designation to the Synoptists. 
—In Mt it occurs first in 87°; in Mk in 2!; and 
in Lk in 57% None of them makes any attempt 
to explain the term. Had they wished their 
readers to think of the Messiah coming in the 
clouds of heaven, they would surely have used 
first an utterance in which the Messianic glory of the 

’ Son of man was expressed ; but in Matthew the first 
saying is of the Son of man, who lacks that which 
even beasts have, and in Mark and Luke of the Son 
of man, who has authority to forgive sins on earth. 
They do not assume, however, that their readers 
will understand the latter statement as meaning 
that this power belongs to Jesus gud ‘the Son of 
man,’ but that He, who calls Himself only ‘the Son 
of man,’ has received this authority ie is plainly 
implied in Mt 98). In the narrative of Peter’s con- 
fession, Matthew, by the changes peculiar to him 
(1628 ‘the Son of man’ instead of ‘I,’ Mk 8”, 
Lk 918; ‘the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ 
v.16, for ‘the Christ,’ Mk 89, ‘the Christ of God’ 
Lk 92°) makes it plain that He, who calls Himself 
only ‘the Son of man,’ is in reality the opposite of 
that, viz. God’s Son.. It is made, prominent in 


1617 that. Bases oo Boquised this Ractulddes ae _ 
from. men, but from God. Jesus has manifestly 


not helped him to it by His self- designation as 
‘the Son of man.’ 


would have seemed to them meaningless, if He 
had always publicly confessed Himself as the 
Messiah. ‘There is also a hint that ‘Son of man’ 
denotes the Messiah, not in His glory, but in His 
lowliness, in what is said of the blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit as compared with blaspheming the 
Son of man (Lk»12!°, Mt 1232; in Mk 37%, the 
original form of the saying, the contrast is between 
blaspheming in general and blaspheming the Spirit, 
present in power in Jesus). 


the Godhead, as if it were a venial sin to blaspheme 
the ‘Son.’ Jesus is rather distinguished as man 
from the divine Spirit working through Him ; 
reviling of Jesus may be forgiven ; blasphemy of 
the divine power in Him is unforgivable, because 
it is blasphemy of God. : 

_ We are, therefore, justified in saying that to the 
Synoptists, as to the early Church, ‘the Son of 
man’ was not a designation pointing to the glory 
of the Messiah, but (as it must necessarily have 
seemed to a Hellenist) an intentional disguising of 
Messiahship behind a name, which lays stress on 
the humanity of its bearer. To them it was not 
Jesus’ sayings regarding the sufferings of ‘the Son 
of man,’ but those regarding His glory, that were 
paradoxes. What was marvellous was not that 
‘the Son of Man’ should be put to death, but that 
He should return on the clouds of heaven. 

6. How Jesus Himself understood the Designation. 
—Seeing that He nowhere explains its meaning, 
we must first study the expression itself, and then 
consider it along with the witness He bore to His 
person. 

It is exceedingly likely that Jesus derived this 
strange designation from the Old Testament, in 
which a similar expression occurs (¢2 Aramaic, 
the language spoken by Jesus) only in Dn 7”. 
But His Jewish hearers would not necessarily have 
understood Him as claiming to be the Messiah ; 
for, as we have already seen, Dn 71° was not inter- 
preted by everyone ina Messianic sense. Besides, 
it spoke of one like unto a son of man coming 
with (or on)-the clouds. of. heaven, in order. to 


. 


Neither have Mark and Luke - 
seen in this designation a way of indicating His 
Messianic dignity; His command to tellno one of 
His Messiahship (Mk 8°, Lk 9%, cf. Mt 1670) 


Matthew and Luke ~ 
cannot mean to distinguish between two persons of | 


; Mesiea: iedie of the: ere 


THE cEXPOSE [TO 


See 


of Jesus. 


enigmatical. His hearers could only have inferred | 


that for some reason or other He looked upon 


Himself as a man above (ze, more than) others. 
But no Jew could have imagined that He meant 
‘the ideal man’ in any sense whatever. 


- It cannot be doubted, however, that Jesus drew - 


this self-designation from Dn 7}8 (cf. Mt 2479 26° 
and parallels). 


being fulfilled. 
not perceive this connexion between the name 
He gave Himself and the Book of Daniel; there 
was a time when even His disciples did not per- 
ceive it. Why, then, did He so name Himself in 
the hearing of persons ignorant of that connexion? 
Did He actually use the expression when aes 
to such ? 

It is very difficult to answer these questions with 
certainty. In the first place, none of the Gospels 
reports His sayings in exact chronological order ; 
and in this respect they often differ from one 
another. Secondly, the recollection of His dis- 
ciples as to the use of the expression ‘Son of 
man’ could not have been infallible; it is not 
conceivable that they remembered exactly in 
which sayings He used it, and in which not. 
is found in Mt 16!8, but not in the parallels, Mk 
877, Lk 9}8; in Lk 6” 128, but not it Mt 511 1083; 
in Mk ro and Mt 20%8, but not in Lk 2227; in 
Mk 8°! and Lk 9”, but not in Mt 1624. Such 
being the state of the case, we cannot be certain 
when first, and before what persons, Jesus used 
the name ‘the Son of man.’ 

The evangelists seem to be of opinion that He 
did so always, and in the hearing of everyone. 


His first use of it in Mk (2!) and Lk (5%4) is in 


public ; in Mt (8°) He first uses it when speaking 
to one not yet adisciple. In such cases He could 
not have expected to be understood by His hearers. 
It may be said that He purposely spoke to them 
in a riddle, which would lead them to meditate on 
His person ; but if, from the beginning, He called 
Himself ‘the Son of man,’ His disciples would 
almost certainly have asked and obtained from 
Him an explanation of the expression. That they 
had not done so before Peter’s confession is plain 


“This ae not: be said» 
To one who did not know that He. 
actually spoke of. His. death, resurrection, and: 
glorious return, a reference to. Dn 7 would probably: 
have seemed impossible, and: His self- designation:. 


He merely meant by it that He. 
was the one in whom that vision, in Daniel was. 
But certainly all His hearers did | 


It | 


| must be placed after that event, more especially as’ 


| says it would have been absurd to prove that ‘the 


liroot “Mt: 1617, as well-as from t 
Mk °830, Lk ‘9%, to say nothing to the : 

His Messianic dignity. . He cannot have ‘preet ~ 
ously avowed Himself as the Messiah’in a manner 
thoroughly transparent to His disciples. — “Accord:” 
ingly, the teaching tegarding © His- Messiahshitie= 
which Matthew reports before’ Peter’s confession 
(1396-43 721-23 ; cf, Lk 646, which does not speak off? 

Jesus as Judge of the world; also Mt toe 


it assumes His future absence from the disciples, ” 
and therefore His death. In Mk (8**) and Lk (97°) 
His first saying regarding His coming in glory is” 
found after Peter’s confession and the open an- 
nouncement of His-death. It is probable, there-. 
fore, though not absolutely certain, that He 7 not 
previously called Himself ‘the Son of man.’ bois 
A careful study of the Synoptists justifies this 
assertion. In Matthew ‘the Son of man’ occurs ~ 
nine times before Peter’s confession. Of four of — 
these occasions we have already spoken (87° 10% 
1327 41).; 7232 ig an explanatory doublet of<v.2* 
(cf. Mk 37%); and 124 is put by ‘Lk (11°°) after _ 
Peter’s confession. There remain only three 
instances in which there is evidence of the use of 
‘the Son of man’ before that confession, viz., 
Mtr'z1188)-(Lk 938) of (Mkt e*ieikest rand 128 
(Mk 2°8, Lk 6°). “ 
Several modern expositors get rid of two of - 
these passages (Mt 9° 128) by assuming that Jesus — 
speaks in them only of man generally, or of Him- ~ 
self as a man. With reference to Mt 9%, J. Weiss ~ 


Son of Man,’ z.e. the Messiah, had power to forgive» 
sins, because ‘none of Jesus’ opponents doubted — 
that the Messiah had such power.’ But His 
opponents would hardly have understood ‘Son of — 
man’ as a Messianic designation; and it is a fact, 
which J. Weiss ought to know, that Judaism has F 
never, from the Old Testament to the present ~ 
day, dared to ascribe such power to the Messiah: 
And Mt 98 only shows how the evangelist himself 
understood the expression (see above, No. 5), . 
It might be said with more apparent justice of 
Mt 12° that ‘Son of man’ means man generally, 


| more especially as, according to Mk 22’,.man has 


just been described as the aim of the Sabbath. But 
Mark alone has this latter sentence; Matthew has’ 
instead of it something different, while Luke Has 
nothing corresponding. Mk 227 is an insertion 
parallel to Mt 12°", The saying regarding the 


s oF 


Gospel story only because of -its similarity in 
meaning. - : 


action of His disciples, not that He, as lord of 
the Sabbath, had authorized their action. 
taking even Mark’s text. as it stands, we must 
remember (cf. No. 1) that-in Aramaic ‘son of 
man’ was not the term for ‘man.’ If it were so 
employed here, how are we to account for the 
fact that ‘man’ is called 6 dvOpwzros in v.27, but 6 
vids Tod. dvOpdrrov in v.*8 ? 

' It is a simpler and more legitimate way, of 
getting rid of these passages, to put them after 
Peter’s canfession. 
section in question has in its midst the saying 
regarding the absence of the bridegroom, which 
will lead his comrades to fast (Mt 9), Mk 2%, 
Lk 5*°). Here Jesus presupposes His death; and 
though it is by no means made out that it was 
only after Peter’s confession that He gained the 
knowledge of His violent end, it seems that it, was 
only after that event that He spoke of it to His 
disciples. From that time onwards the name 
‘Son of man’ would be transparent to*¢hew as the 
designation, derived from Dn 7, of the one 
destined to be the ruler of the world. But to the 
multitude He did not disclose the full meaning of 
_ the term till, with His open confession before the 
Sanhedrin (Mt, 26%. Mk 14°, Lk 22%), He re- 
moved every doubt, and thereby gave to His 
judges the possibility. of delivering Him up to 
death. 

It is only with the help of the Book of Dartiel 
that we can discover the precise meaning that 
Jesus attached to this designation of Himself. 
The decisive reason why He fell back upon Daniel 
and his designation of the future ruler of the 
world, was because nowhere else is it stated so 


And. 


of. oie. Sabbath was + probably: an. independent HB 
 ogion, which was: added: to. this: section of the’ 


Jesus said merely that, just. as in the | 
well-known case: of David, necessity justified the: 


In all three Synoptists the | 


een ‘for sofas? 7 
noted the ruler of ‘the time: of ‘redemption gud ° 


| Church 


clearly that the necessary transformation of all | 


conditions on earth is to be looked for from God 
mione (ef, Dn -294- 22 71h 27 5714), 
Galilee how self-help led to no successful issue ; 
and He willed not to be regarded as ‘ Messiah’ by 
the’ people, because they expected from their 


Messiah political emancipation, and a violent | 


snatching of. dominion: to Himself. -For another 
reason also, the designation ‘the Son of Man’ was 


' by Jesus of His humanity ; 
He had seen in | 
| use of the designation ; 
| being’ has seated Himself upon God’s throne, He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


443" 


The name‘ Messiah’ de='' 


ruler; it was appropriate for the destined person’ 
only when he had ascended the throne,-and not. 
before he had done so. In point of fact,:a suffer» 


ing and’ dying of the actual possessor of the 


Messianic dignity is, according to the testimony 
of the prophets, inconceivable. When Jesus 
attached to the confession of Peter the first an- 
nouncement of ‘His violent death, He did so in’ 
order to make it plain that His sovereignty was 
still remote, and that As Messiahship, instead of — 
including, excluded all self-help. The ‘one like 
unto a son of man’ of Dn 7} is, however, one who 
has yet to receive his dominion. He may also be 
one who has to pass through suffering and death. 
He is certainly no powerful one, no conqueror, no 
destroyer; he is only ‘a human being,’ whom God 
has taken under His protection and destined to 
great things. And Jesus calls Himself ‘the Son 
of man,’ not as the ‘lowly’ one, but as the natur- 
ally weak human being, whom God will make 
Lord of the world (cf. Ps 84%, also the use of ro 
apviov, ‘the lambkin,’ for Christ, in Rev.). 

If this interpretation of the expression is correct, 
it follows—(z) that Jesus’ way of apprehending 
the designation was peculiar to Himself, and not 
derived from Enoch or 2 Esdras; (2) that low- 
liness and. suffering, as well as males; might be 
predicated of - ‘the Son of man’; ~(3) ‘that the 
meaning, which the term had for thos who did 
not divine its connexion with Dn 7, was no 
erroneous one, seeing that they also must have 
gathered from it that Jesus had no intention of 
being a self-raised usurper; (4) that it was possible © 
that even the disciples were satisfied from the first 
with this interpretation of it, and asked no further 
explanation from Jesus; (5) that the way in 
which the Hellenistic Synoptists and the early 
understood the expression was not 
erroneous, so far as they saw in it a confession 
and (6) that the 
Church was also right in being unwilling to make 
for since ‘the human 


s, in point of fact, no longer only a man, but a 
Ruler over. heaven and earth, ‘the. Lord,’ as Paul 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians rightly calls 
Him, who comes with the clouds of heaven. 


- THE EXPO: 


Requests and. Replies, ae 


What is the correct uctadeine of the word translated 


‘swelling’ in Jer. xii. 5, xlix. 19, lL. 44? I have 
seen it translated ‘thicket,’ but the root-idea ' 
See Prov. xvi. 18; Ps. 


seems to be ‘pride.’ 

lix. 12P—PRESBYTER. 
Tue word ga’én is derived from a verb ga’ah, 
signifying to be high, or to grow high, either literally, 
as Job 81! (of the reed), Ezk 475, or metaphorically, 
be proud, triumph, etc. Wence the word is ren- 
dered in A.V. by pride, excellency, majesty, and 
often fomp. It seems to be applied to the 
luxuriant splendour or pomp of the vegetation 
about the Jordan in contrast to the bare aridity 
inland. Of course the word does not mean 
‘thicket,’ but is a term applied to the thickets. 
The A.V. rendering ‘swelling’ has arisen from 
the assumption that the word applied to the zaters 
of the Jordan. This might very well be so far as 
usage goes; cf. Ezk 475, Job 38%; but this sense 
does not suit the figure of the lion coming up 
Giet-49"sscf -Zec-112), A. B. DAVIDSON. 

Ldinburgh. 


I hazard as an explanation of the seemingly unmean- 
ing combination in Isa. xii. 2, xxvi. 4, m7 7, 
“Yah, Yahve,’ that the second and fuller form of 
the sacred name had originally been inserted in 
the margin as explanatory of the shorter and less 
familiar form, and that from the margin it has 
crept into the text.» What, I think, gives prob- 
ability to the conjecture is that Isa. xii. 2 is 
copied from the song of Moses in Ex, xv. 2, 
where the shorter form => alone is found. Has 
this been suggested before ?—R. M. SPENCE, 

Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Dr. SPENCE’s suggestion is an old one. Houbigant 
long ago proposed to omit nm. In my Proph. Ls. 
T omitted 7° in 122, but by an oversight kept it in 
26%, In Zsaiah, SBOT, 1898, p. 126, this in- 
consistency is removed. The Hebrew edition, 
delayed year after year, till the additions make the 
Original work almost antiquated, should be out 
next month: so at least Dr. Haupt promises. 


Oxford, T. K. CHEYNE. 


F 


ro 


af see that in 1 Cor: i iv."4, instead of ‘I know nothing 
‘myself,’ the Revised Version offers, ‘I kno 
nothing against myself.’ Will you tell one un 

- acquainted with Greek, if that is due toa different 


Greek reading? It seems to alter the menniges = 


completely.—T. S. 5 


THE change is not due to a difference in the 
Greek translated, nor does it alter the meaning. — 


It is simply due to the fact that in the Authorized 
is used in the obsolete sense of 2 


Version ‘by’ 
‘against.’ The passage is explained in the 
Dictionary of the. Bible under By. To the 
examples there given of ‘by’ with the meaning 
of ‘against,’ may be added the following :—Barlowe ~ 
(Dialoge, 
Reformers, says, ‘And be ye full assured that I 
reherse not by a greate parte all the abuses many- 
festlye knowen by them.’ Cranmer (Works, 1. 
165) writes to Henry vi. about Queen Anne 
Boleyn, ‘I am exceeding sorry that such faults 


can be proved by the Queen, as I heard of their . 


relation’; and in another letter (p. 170) he says, 
‘the Prior... said openly to me in a good 
audience, that he knew no vices by the Bishops 
of Rome.’ Latimer (Sermons, Arber’s ed. p. 115) 
refers to this very passage in 1 Co, ‘ Paule woulde 
not prayse hym selfe to hys owne justification, and 
therefore when they hadde spoken these thynges 
by him, I passe not all, sayth he, what ye saye by 
me.’ Lever (Sermons, Arber’s ed. p. 137) renders 
the passage, ‘For there is nothyng that I knowe 
my selfe gylty of’; and then (p. 138) shows how 
others abuse the saying, ‘They saye, they passe 
lytle what any man saythe by them, meaning 
therby that though all men fynde fautes wyth 
theim, yet wyll they never be ashamed of. theyr 
evyll doynge.’ It is worth noticing that not long 
ago a preacher in a university pulpit chose this 
passage as the text of a sermon directed against 
private judgment. He was not understood to be 
wilfully abusing his text, but only to be ignorant 
of both Greek and English. 
EDITOR. 


Lunn’s edition, p. 36), speaking of the — | 


j 


a 


? is “Look on me and do Bkawise . .» and it shall be that 


is I do, so shall ye do.’—Junpe. vii, 17.1 


‘Be ye imitators together of me.’—PHIL, iii, 17, 


‘The things which ye both learned and received and 


; heard and saw in me, these things do.’—PHtt. iv, 9. 


*Tavse words of the leaders to the led rest upon a 
Ham that underlies the average character. Most 
people have at some time or other to assert them- 
‘selves, For the sake of others and at any risk of 
misconception, it is their duty to emphasize their 
personalities as the media of certain truths, to lay 
special stress upon their individual habits and 
hopes, to give unwonted prominence to their 
own characters, to insist uncompromisingly and 
modestly. upon attention to what they say and 
obedience to what they order. The reasons and 
methods vary. Either the influence is the im- 
-mediate magnetism of a personality, for practical 
conduct in a crisis (Jg 7 passim), or it is the more 


' delicate though not necessarily less potent call 


through memory and admiration (Ph 3 and 4) to 
reproduce a spirit and a character. Similarly, the 
recognition of this duty depends in general upon a 
steady consciousness of one’s position at a given 
time and in given circumstances, A man may 
find himself to be the strongest person there 
and then, zfso facto responsible for guiding the 
conduct and shaping the minds of others. But 
this firm estimate of oneself would rush into open- 
air, sturdy natures, like that of Gideon, without 
analysis of motives. More reflective minds, such 
as Paul’s, even if they happen to be naturally 
imperious, come to assert themselves only along 
some process of inward reasoning. Still, for all 
the varieties, there is no doubt as to the reality and 
value and difficulty of the attitude, The psycho- 
logical fact stands, that one may be drawn to do a 
certain deed by observing its performance in 
another’s life. Conversely, in the spheres of prac- 
tical conduct and the formation of character— 
Gideon and Paul are instances—aid for other men 

1 syn 2) NTN 32D 7a, a curt order with an emphasis’ on 


the first word: Moore renders it, ‘Learn your part from me 
by observing what I do.’ 


if wae, By THE REv, JAMES Morrarr, B.D., DUNDONALD, 


A STUDY IN TWO CHARACTERS, 


ment be withheld were there a refusal to enforce 


one’s claim and assert one’s vital influence. 
Where self-assertion is a condition of assistance 
and a method of service, undue modesty passes 
into a positive temptation. Certainly the world 
abounds in caricatures of self-assertion. The very 


word is justly shadowed through its connexion with 


domineering, pretentious egotism, and it is small 
wonder that the spirit which it represents should 
be frequently misunderstood and avoided. But 
only weak people are frightened away from truth 
by its caricatures. Indubitably an ethical truth 
lies behind the term ‘self-assertion.’ Possibly it is 
a primitive lever to exert on others, but it is a lever, 
and as the main point is to get conscience and 
will moved, the use of this method is quite a legiti- 
mate function for the stronger nature.? Self-asser- 


tion helps the weaker to realize certain duties. It 


puts an ideal into the concrete. Consequently 
many who would remain motionless before a claim 
presented in more abstract form are roused by the 
effectiveness and attractiveness of duty in the per- 
suasive guise of flesh and blood. This is obviously 
true of hero-worship, the extreme form of self- 
assertion, and its consequences. But the moderate, 
various forms—sentiments of loyalty, admira- 
tion, esteem—are equally energetic, and cannot 
be thrown aside as merely primitive. They are 
characteristic of certain types of susceptibility, and 
it is primarily through them that duty is very often 
conceived and executed, Hence to stimulate these 
forms and feelings is a sound part of human 
responsibility. 

Often the responsibility lies in the exigencies of 
the case. In the primitive age of these Hebrew 
tribal chiefs each hero stood for and by himself in 
his own district. The sphere was local. Israel 
was broken up into particular clans and groups, 


2g ie 9a__, 
‘For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 
For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye Yahveh, 
My heart is toward the governors of-Israel, 
That offered themselves willingly among the people.’ 


hy ah okeOh 


central territory Gideon became responsible. To: 
_earry his work through he required from others a 


common. spirit: of loyalty-and: a: somewhat lofty | 
‘For this standard, as the narrative 


‘character. . 
E implies; —Hebrew. religion being at the moment 


immature’ and ‘unstable’? generally,—the: Man- 
_assite leader had nowhere to point save to himself. . 
The difficulty of religious: patriotism, the paucity 
the comparatively” 
isolated nature of the clans, demanded this self 


of awakened consciences, 


emphasis. . It was through imitation of his own 


forceful actions, as a clear .object-lesson, that the 


conscience of the loth could alone be:raised and 
trained. Gideon, like Wolfe, most probably . 
; - where’er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had:a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
But this unconscious-attraction, was backed by the 
conscious call (7!") to a like process, For special 
crises ordinary natures need such vigorous definite 
challenges to their will and heart. The competing 


forces of custom (Jg-8° etc.) are strong: the dis- 


inclination to make a change, the obstinate desire 
to let things alone, the inability to act on one’s 
personal initiative, these and other obstacles thwart 
every movement like that of Gideon’s. If it is to 
be achieved, the supreme method is enthusiasm for 

a cause robed ina personality. 
of manners or opinion, 

sensitive to the decisive will and mind of him who 

does not scruple to declare: ‘Do what I do and 
you do God’s work. Help me and you are helping 
Him.’ 

into energetic co-operation. 
Similarly in the case of general character. 


with the N.T. yet unwritten, the living ideal of the 


Christ-life was far from being stereotyped in words 
or habits. Fluid and free, its appeal had to come 


character (Ph. 31’). 


best people (Heb 13”). Probably for each com: 


1 Montefiore, H7bbert Lectures, p. 58. ‘Professor Davidson | 


calls the period ‘ the workshop in which. the nation, as we 
know it, was fashioned’ (Zxfosi¢or, 3rd series, vol. y. p. 54). 
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each: of which Brae Siendet, upon the special | ee one or cuistiendbie livinglt 4 
exertions and ability of its ‘own Jeader,-and for: the |» present, represented» the ideal<' 


Ina great reform - 
the many are usually. 


Only thus are the well-meaning spurred | 


In | 
the seventh decade of the first Christian century, ' 


of: the 
spirit. - Acquaintance with these 
and stimulus tothe rest, who were thus enabled 
‘to. preserve’ some | sense of definiteness, cohe 
and actuality in their ideas of the faith. Paul 
' perfectly aware his friends. were surrounded ‘in 
‘Philippi by other and opposing types of character, 
not merely pagan, but semi-Christian (Ph 33% 19), 
Such ideals were fascinating, close, solid. - His 
own, he knew, was yet uncommon; if it was om 
become through memory (1°) and admiration any 
‘power, it required emphasis and repetition. Hence, — 
-under the circumstances, there was no alternative 
‘save to point men to their impressions and memories 
of himself. He had to stand for a palpable ideal 
of Christianity. In view of outside competing 
claims, to. reproduce the Christian character 
demanded an effort (cvvpipyral yiveoGe) against 
inward indolence and reluctance.2. Obviously, 
to aid this struggling aspiration by means of his 
_ own vivid and consistent character became for the 
apostle:a sensible, clear line of mission. He was 
charged more than ever with the task of making 
visible? in himself the new spirit and distinctive- 
-ness of Christian experience, until it became per- 
manent, intelligible, and attractive by itself to” 
others. And for all the popularization of the 
Christian ideal since the first century, this function — 
—representing pretty much what is covered by 
the old. Hebrew phrase, ‘to be made a god to’ 
a person (e.g. Ex 71)—has not yet become an 
anachronism. According to the sincerity and rich- 
-ness of his character, each man still stands to some 
others authoritatively for’ a more or less large 
portion of the ideal. The further bearing of the 
principle upon education, friendship, and religion 
is sufficiently obvious ; instances of these surround 
us in all spheres. : 2 
The natural scruples which are started by any ] 
-counsel of this kind run in two directions. Self- 


assertion is charged with pride. 
, . . i 
largely through men’s experience and observation © 


_ of one another, and the inevitable reproduction of | 
- The channel of education | 
was chiefly the seen or remembered character of | 
definite individuals, the advice and conduct of the | 


But pride is 
merely the accompanying risk, not the inevitable 
element, of genuine self-assertion, and men like 
Gideon and Paul are stamped for the most. part 
with -a simple, firm modesty in their services. 
This is plainly noted’ in ‘the records. Gideon 

2 Cf. Heb 6”, iva wh vwOpol erie, peynra 


3¢Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 


é, K.TA, 


For us i’ the dark to rise by: And I rise.? . #2” 


ieee in vie oo moments of 


h of ren a Sr eseenstiin In tothe narratives 
> religious significance.of the. call is marked (63! 
h 61416).; his war-cry is "33 mS (738). And this 
onceptionof his character is touched byimplication 
| the later literature. Even this stalwart, rude 
chief was held to have wrought his work 8:4 zicrews,? 
sensitive to the need as to the control of a divine 
Willin his career. All over, the conception of his 
character, even in the Book of the Judges, shows 


‘no remarkable trace of self-pretension.. Paul 
equally guarded himself against the suspicion of 
_ arrogance, deliberately (xa$ds cay Xpurrod, 1 Co 
_ 111) or inferentially (as here, vide the context and 


_ ‘the close of the paragraph in 4}, otrws ev xupiy). 
Curiously enough, his commission is almost verb- 
~ ally identical with that of Gideon.’ Also, their re- 
__- source of power is common,‘ deliberate obedience 
= to the unseen, and this does not easily succumb 
_ to pride before men. The fact is, most people 
are apt to shrink from ‘asserting’ themselves, not 
_ so much because it outrages their fine modesty, as 
| from the depressing sense of incongruity. To 
direct attention to their personal lives would be to 
‘court ridicule. They are conscious of inspiring 
neither respect nor any thrilling admiration, thanks 
to the trivial, inconsistent character which they 
actually possess. Hence they fear, and fear justly, 
the obvious retort. Genuine self-assertion — is 
impossible to the majority, not through their 
Bumility, but through their moral poverty. Hesi- 


a al Ecclus 46u— 
i ‘ Also the judges, every one by his name, 
All whose hearts went not a-whoring, 
And who turned not away from the Lord.’ ~ 
- ® Heb 115788 * Gideon was the best ruler that could be 
found—the merle character, most prompt, and yet efficient 
in word and deed ; formed for rule, yet without lust of rule ; 
preferring somite and yielding to the higher duties of 
religion.’ EWaALp. 
“3 Tp 644, Topedov . . (80) éEareorethd oe (LXX)= 
mopevou, bre eye ekamocrend oe. 

4 Fg 6, Kat med pa Kuplou éveduvdwoev rov Vedewy = Phi 438, 
advra ioxtw €y T@ évdvvapourTl we. Cf. Ac 972, Latros dé 
padXov edvvayotro, One might compare also the decisive 
iconoclasm (Jg 6%*°=Ac 17%, 1 Co 8*°).and unflagging 
perseverance of the two men (Jg 84, wewdvres Kal disKovres 
with Ph 4” 3”, diwoxw dé... wewinuar, xal xoprdferdar Kae 
TEWOY)e ie 


Ac 22", 


aoe and‘scruples on’ this line are more often the 


enon are aii roe ceftain, 


~oneself and’ others. 


sresult of ‘conscious failute ‘than the fear of subtle 


pride, “As the characters’ of Gideon’ and Paul - 


simply, the best safeguard against’ the ‘self-import- 
‘ant spirit is the sheer sense of responsibility for 
Definite, practical’ depend- 
ence upon’ a higher Will and Power furnishes 
the natural: salvation from pharisaism.. Besides, 
pride is impossible in regard to objects which are 
common to all, and these two men persistently 
‘refuse to be considered exceptional. . ‘ Brilliant’ 
and ‘unique’ are not the adjectives for their lives ; 
they are not content to pose upon an altitude im- 
‘possible to the rank and file. Evidently they indi- 
cate their vigour and attainments aré-the effect of 
Another’s life which is being brought to emphasis in 
them specially in. order that others may recognize — 
its real nature, and believe it lies open equally to 
themselves. That is the condition, as it is the 
object, of self-assertion, to interpret and mediate 
for others a universal possession.® 

'This answers by anticipation the companion- 
scruple which charges self-assertion with barrenness. 
Sincerely practised for the will and in the work of 
Another it is not vain. Such obedience carries a 
power in it. Asa matter of fact those whose con- 
fidence comes through loyalty to God are the 
people who win confidence and loyalty from others. 
Gideon: drew after him a company (Jg 6°? 78), and 
Paul’s power of attracting younger men to himself 
is patent. Already he had, as we say, a school © 
(2.g. yas Ph 31") of sympathetic (1 Co 41) fol- 
lowers. In self-assertion he had absolute con- 
fidence; it had been his method from the first 
(1 Th 1°), and long ago his power of impressing 
others had produced results which were accepted 
facts (2 Th 3”). ‘Where he did such good work,’ 
writes. Mr. Meredith, outlining the character of a 
youthful leader, ‘was in sharpening the fellows to 
excel, .... and it was not done by exhortations off 
a pedestal, like St. Paul at the Athenians, it 
breathed out of him every day of the week. He 
carried a light for followers. Whatever he de- 
manded of them, he himself did it easily.’ But 
neither in Athens nor elsewhere does Paul seem to 


5 Students of English literature will recognize the same 
principle applied by Carlyle to politics (Chartzsm, ch. vi.), 
Ruskin to art (Alodern Painters, 111. iv. 10, § 19), Faber to 
the Roman office of spiritual director (Growth zz Holiness, 
ch. xviii.), and-Martineau to the ethics of influence slic 
of Religion, ti. pp. 29-33)» 


have been addicted to the pedestal-method. Other- i 
wise his self-assertion would have missed effective- 


ness. His power, like that of Gideon, lay mostly 
in a serene self-confidence born of personal devotion 


to the cause and of a measure of achievement: 


Zyere rurot, as he told others, the personal standard 
was plain, common, verifiable. Where advice is 
backed in this way by a consistently advancing 
character, it becomes as nearly irresistible as any 
force may be in the field of human nature. 

Such scruples, in fact, merely emphasize the 
pressing need of care for the personal life. Self- 
assertion is worse than futile unless it comes out of 
a long unselfish career with a transparent devotion, 
and this fact touches these special indispensable 
points in the two characters now under discussion : 
(2) a scrupulous desire to know God and do 
his will, to have no by-ends or private ambitions, 
to have an honest, adequate theory of one’s career 
(Ph 17-5), and to be concerned for and sure of 
God’s presence in life (cf. Gideon’s ‘signs’); (0) a 
growing experience to which others can be called 
(Ph 3716), or some heroic sense of the undone (Jg 
7, 8). The measure of a man’s power over others 
depends on this sense of personal inadequacy and 
passion for growth. The magnetic life is the life 
which is being changed, responding to new calls 
and higher visions for itself before it goes out to 
impose any upon others; (¢) decisiveness in the 
central vital points. Between flexible consideration 
- for others and the sense of personal shortcoming, 
the unfaltering convictions have to be kept strong: 
Gideon knew and took his course, Paul had his 
line of action (Ph 38°14 4° xpdocere). Not long 
ago Mr. Frederic Harrison expressed his wonder 
that in an age of such large transitions as our own a 
man of so little elasticity as the late Canon Liddon 
should have wielded such considerable power. The 
answer probably lies in the inherent authority of 
conviction—apart sometimes from the quality of 
its contents—over many minds, Severe, unfalter- 
ing, urgent decisiveness exerts a charm of quite 
exceptional strength; (@) unselfish interest in 
others: wide Gideon’s brooding over the Hebrew 
wrongs (Jg 61597 with 8%) and Paul’s generous 
affection (Ph 1%4-%5 217.18), These four qualities, 
with the addition perhaps of unostentatious dili- 
gence (2 Th 3’, Jg 61"), constitute the prepara- 
tion for successful ‘self-assertion.’ Upon this good 
conscience depends the courage, the moral fearless- 

1 Cf. his reply and challenge to Agrippa (Ac 26%), 
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ness with which a man can wpdines ‘to 


in relation to other men, for the latter is ofte 


character, if need be, or allow it to be notice 
and discussed (Mt 5!*1°), not afraid of a reasonab 
scrutiny, and apa confident of its influent 
results.2 ks ; 
This courage is a further phase, however. | The 
inner goodness may quite well exist without the com- 
pleting step by which one takes his place thus openly 


perfect trial and compulsion. Still it is a vocation. - 
In Gideon’s unsophisticated nature no such traces of 
reluctance appear, and Paul seems untouched—so__ 
far as extant records go—by any scruples or need of 
self-conquest on this point. ‘If he were not sure — 
that he was a great man, he was at least sure that — 
he was one set apart to do great things.’ Steven- 
son is speaking of John Knox, and he proceeds — 
thus aptly: ‘There may be something more finely 
sensitive in the modern humour, that tends more 
and more to withdraw a man’s personality from 
the lessons he inculcates or the cause that he has 
espoused ; but there is a loss herewith of whole- 
some responsibility; and when we find in the 
works of Knox, as in the epistles of Paul, the man 
himself standing nakedly forward, courting and 
anticipating criticism, putting his character, as it 
were, in pledge for the sincerity of his doctrine, we 
had best waive the question of delicacy, and make 
our acknowledgments for a lesson of courage, not 
unnecessary in these days of anonymous criticism, 
and much light, otherwise unattainable, on the 
spirit in which great movements were initiated 
and carried forward,’ . Either after or against this 
vindication there is little left that need be 
said. 

At the same time self-assertion has its fimaes 
and is responsible for observing them, The charge 
is often levelled against the strong characters of 
the world, like Augustine, Calvin, and Loyola, that 
they are too ambitious to have others cast in their 
own mould, sacrificing individuality to a single 
imperious type. This is a real danger, and it is 
fostered by the easy contentment of many people _ 
in a blind obedience or a false submission to more 
powerful wills, ‘To live thus among second-hand 
views is to be losing the soul. Complete deference — 
even to the dominion of a good person is ulti- 
mately a paralysis. Consequently it is necessary 


* E.g. Ph 4, kal 6 Beds ris elphyns eorar ped? buar, Kal= 
and so. 


® Men and Books, pp. 334; 335. 


ipl more ¢ or ee eigen. 


| (Ph 4°), 


rély imposed on others as authoritative, but 
ed in part to them (Jg 7618). A true— 
lation of this kind involves on the side of the 


ci 


ad, and upon the side of the stronger nature a 
§ rupulous provision and care to prevent the 
extinction or undue suppression of the other’s 
genuine self. In this way self-assertion, by its” 
“very success, may become eventually superfluous 
in a given direction, as the weaker character is 
_ lifted to the other’s level, and enabled to think 
© 1 Bg, Ph 3% 16, Kal ef re érépws ppovetre, 


tion from the outside. 


cipient a constant effort and desire to under- | 


<>. 


| -axeeaSBaationt: continuous incitement or veingtitie: 
Such at least is the goal of 
true development. Self-assertion must be counted — 
educative and provisional. ‘Faut-il toujours que — 
Yon nous avertisse et ne pouvons-nous tomber 2 
genoux que si quelqu’un est 1X pour nous dire que 
Dieu passe?’ Consequently the responsibility for 


self-assertion covers the need not only of under- _ 


standing where and how to exert this influence of 
personality, but also of determining the suitable | 
occasions upon which it should be withheld, and — 


the particular individuals to whom its ches 


action might become a’source of moral weakness. 


For if this ascendency of the higher over the lower 


experience Is to be a genuine factor in the latter’s 
moral growth, the pressure must be healthy: that 


is to say, of sincere intention, but also and especi- ° 


ally, timely chosen. 


= | | oe Recent Foreign Theology. 


Efe Rothe Centenary. 


Tx Tue Exposirory Times for May the Rey. 
David Eaton called attention to some of the more 
important publications which haye appeared in 
connexion with the celebration of Rothe’s 
hundredth. birthday. Two pamphlets! recently 
issued contain full reports of the memorial 
-addresses delivered by Dr. Troltsch and Dr. 
Lemme; an interesting account is also given by 
Dr. Lemme of the origin of the movement to 
erect a permanent memorial to the famous Heidel- 
‘berg theologian. During the thirty years that 
have intervened since Rothe’s death other names 
have become prominent, and it is rightly regarded 
as a proof of the widespread and permanent 
influence of his teaching that the response to the 
appeal for funds should have been so general and 
so generous as to enable the committee to establish 
a Prize Fund, as well as to carry out their original 


1 Richard Rothe’s Hundertjahrfeter. Denkschrift des 
Rothe - Denkmal-Komites. Heidelberg : Gustav Koster. 
Richard Rothe. Gediichtnissrede gehalten yon Dr. Ernst 
Troltsch, z. Z. Dekan der theologischen Fakultait zu 
Heidelberg. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr. 
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design of placing a marble bust of Rothe in St. 
Peter’s Church, where he so often preached. 
Happily, some attempts to use the celebration 
for party purposes were frustrated. In the com- 
mittee’s appeal it is recognized that few would be 
in absolute agreement with all the details of 
Rothe’s teaching, for, on the one hand, as a medi- 
ating theologian he is still regarded by many 
conservative Lutherans as heterodox, whilst, on 
the other hand, to more liberal thinkers his super- 
naturalism and belief in miracles are a stumbling- 
block. The result has proved that many who 
would not call themselves disciples of Rothe, and 
who represent opposing schools of thought, have 
been glad to unite in doing honour to the memory 
of one who was an original, stimulating, and 
reverent thinker, whose boldest inquiries were 
conducted in a truly pious spirit, and whose in- 
dependent research has cast light upon many 
problems of theology, Church history, and ethics. 
Dr, Troltsch’s address was delivered in the 
Aula of Heidelberg University, and is remarkable 
for its suggestive description of the life and times 
of Rothe. Born in the golden age of German 
literature, when the Romanticism of the W eimar 
school was beginning to unite with the speculative 


Acie 


eee ee 


philosophy ‘of “Kant,” “hé’ was surrounded in otis, 
father’s house by the influences of rational ‘morality, | 
‘and “of the ‘new leatning y thet I learnt” that | 
Rationalism is‘ “bad theology,” ‘but not a ‘bad ‘re- | 
igion, there also- his: imaginative “faculties “wefe | 
‘stimulated not only: “by the writings : ‘of Goethe, 
Schiller, and, above all; of ‘Novalis, but also by ‘his | 
father, who left behind more than a hundred: poems ; Ht 
“I confess,’ he writes later in life, ¢ that I belong to | 
the ‘school of’ dreamers, ‘but at the’ same time sI | 
warn everyone against the idea’ that dreaming is. 
Aspagé work. >" 
“In his youth the strong ee tendencies © Of 
Rothe’s nature became manifest: there is no trace 
of any conflict in his mind between~ faith and 
unbelief, his difficulties arose from his endeavours. 
to unite the various elements of his mental and_ 
spiritual life. ‘He. is one of those rare natures 
who in the religious crisis of our day never had 
any doubts of a supernatural revelation to men of. 
the Divine redemption.’ In the spring of 1817 
Rothe began his theological studies at Heidelberg, 
where his historical sense was aroused by the 
lectures of Schlosser and Creuzer, and where Daub » 
and Hegel taught him the ‘speculative method of. 
philosophy. Passing from Heidelberg to Berlin, 
he came under the influence of Schleiermacher, | 
but was even more powerfully attracted to Neander; . 
~ there too he was brought into contact with the 
Pietists, in intercourse with whom his own religious 
experience was deepened, and from whom he learnt 
“so to reverence the Bible that ever afterwards it 
was to him in spite of all criticism ‘an essentially 
authentic record of an absolutely supernatural 
history, and a prophecy of the final destiny of the 
human race.’ 

Rothe’s appointment in 1822 to the chaplaincy 
of the Prussian embassy in Rome marks an im- 
portant epoch in his religious development. In 
the Roman Catholic Church he saw the realization 
of the ideal, but also the revelation of the inevit- 
able dangers of ecclesiastical organization ; it was 
also at this time that he became conscious of the 
gulf which separated his religious from his in- 
tellectual life. The ideals of his youth awoke in 
him again, with the result that he came to the 
twofold conclusion that Christianity was entering 
upon a new phase of its development which would 
be characterized by the union of the new learning 
with the Christian faith, and that the cause of the 
discord between culture and faith was the Church, 


‘view of the world and of the purpose of life ; 
his practical contribution to ‘the solution of Chueh 
| problems of He ene enn e 
saepecitg of Rothe’s bust, and fobs 4 an ~dimizable 
“Tréltsch. The life-work of Rothe is described i 
With _ sympathy and insight from many points "OE 


view, whilst a thoughtful analysis of his teaching 7 
is’ ‘combined with. a jtfcinektis: estimate. of ‘the 


‘the spirit. which pervades all his teaching that he 


stepping-stone to true Christianity, although as 


‘strange ‘mixture of implicit faith and ‘unbelief, 


1 serie ncaa ago he intellé 
life of men, Henceforth’ afin gunnertat thea 
in.his?-teaching was the merely transitory 
nificance of the Church, with its dogmas and rite S 
as compared with the eternal significance of the 
ethical and religious contents of Christianity. 

Dr. Tréltsch dwells at length on Rothe’s h nice = 
conception of the past, present, and» fu uture of 
Christianity ; A his theological and _ philosophical 


sl ~ By, 


Spr: 


supplement to the biographical sketch of Dr. 


of Germany. The keynote of his prdachins is 
struck in one of his sermons where he says that in 
‘speaking of Christianity he*means nothing less 
than a personal relation of the believer to the 
glorified ‘Saviour; it is characteristic, however, of 


should describe belief in the historic Jesus as a 


compared with belief in the living Christ he 
declares it to be only half Christianity. 

The paradoxes and heterodoxies of Rothe’s 
system are acknowledged; there was in him a 


the support of Holy Scripture, whose authority he 
recognized as binding. His desire was to render 
Christianity intelligible to non-Christians by ‘an 
appeal to universally recognized principles of 
thought, and in Dr. Lemme’s view it is possible to 
agree with Rothe that the Christian view of the 
world is capable of and demands a’ foundation ‘in 
speculative thought, whilst granting that in his — 
Lthics the metaphysician who strives to com- — 
prehend the world from his idea of the Absolute 
is at variance with the theologian who bases his 
arguments on facts, and teaches that evil is a 
reality, and that the redemption is a historic event. 
These two pamphlets may be heartily recom- 
mended to all who have found Rothe’s thoughts 
to be fruitful seed, and who desire to know more 


yet he always. strove to find for his speculations 
: 


i a ne | ae 


tén on | Bentero Saaiab i da 


work i 1s most opportune. 
Old Testament surpasses _ Professor Kénig in 


scholarship, none has sought .with more success — 
to tread the wa media between the hypercriticism 
of which. -men . are. justly impatient, and that |. 
obstinate traditionalism which , is a blind Jeader | . 


of the blind. Bis taal tts 1 a be 
The work. eae us “opens. ae a discussion, of 
“the Unity of: Deutero- Isaiah. AML Old Testament 
students will be. interested i in Konig’ s very. full-ex- 
_amination, of. the ‘Servant. of the Lord’ passages, 
_ whose bearing. upon the Unity of the book has 
- been so” eagerly. canvassed of late.- In particular 
we would commend to their attention the sections 
dealing. with. the alleged isqlation of these passages 
from. the. context, and with the great. question 
whether the Servant is to be understood in a 
collective or in an. individual sense. _A very 
elaborate treatment is accorded to the question of 
‘the Date of the book, under the two headings : 
(a) Are the Prophecies partially or (6) wholly post- 
exilic? In this connexion the arguments of Sellin 
are closely examined, and the thorny question of 
the ‘ former things’ (77 ’shonéth) and ‘latter things’ 
(Addashéth) is carefully handled. Much has been 
‘written of late about the Place of Composition of 
the book, whether Babylon or. Jerusalem. Full 


cognizance is taken in the work before us of all the | 
| our author is to be taken seriously or whether he 


| has composed a jew d’esprit after the manner of 


leading. opinions, including those of Sellin, Laue, 
Ley, Bertholet, Kittel, Cheyne, etc. Special in- 
terest attaches to K6nig’s conclusions regarding the 
theory of Sellin that the Suffering Servant of Is 53 
is Zerubbabel, and that of Bertholet that he is 
Eleazar of 2 Maccabees. After a chapter devoted 
to the Principal Ideas of the Exiles’ Book of Con- 


solation, the work closes with a critical review of | 


1 The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, contained in Is 40-66. | 


A Critical and Exegetical Study. By Ed. Konig, M.A.,D.D,, 
Rostock. Translated from the German by Rev. J. A. Selbie, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Tuus et is ‘the second. of a series “jssued . under 
the title of Avrchliche Fiilschungen. . _ Fhe Apostles’ 
and Athanasian Creeds were dealt with in the first 
of the series, and. now. Professor. Thudichum sets 
himself to prove that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
‘from. its first letter to its last is a forgery, dating 
at the earliest from the 4th or 5th century, and 
written by an adherent of the priestly party, prob- 

ably a-monk, whose object was to show that the 
pretensions then put forward by the bishops had 
from the first the Divine sanction.’ With a view to 
this the forger set himself to establish the per- 
manent validity for Christians of the Mosaic law, 
and in particular to. prove the duty of paying 
It was this refer- 
ence to tithes in He 7 that put Thudichum upon 
the track of the forger. 

We confess that we are a little doubtful whether 


Whately’s Arstorte Doubts concerning Napoleon 
Buonaparte. But probably Thudichum is in 
earnest, just as M. Vernes is with his wild 
theories and airy speculations about the Old 
Testament. history. 

It goes without saying that our author's view of 
the origin of Hebrews affects much of what has 


2 Kirchliche Falschungen. II. Der Brief an die Hebrier. 
Von Professor F. Thudichum, Titibingen, Berlin: 
Schwetschke & Sohn, 1899. Price M.1. 
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hitherto passed for ancient iiggtabres What is it 
to him that § and A contain the Epistle in full, 
and B gives it up to the point where this MS. 
breaks off? These manuscripts are not so old 
as bunglers like Scrivener and Tischendorf, not to 
speak of Westcott and Hort and Nestle, have sup- 
posed, and, besides, antiquity decides nothing as 
to the value of a manuscript. (We congratulate 


Thudichum on sharing, doubtless unconsciously, 


the opinion of the late Dean Burgon. ‘Extremes 
meet.’) The Didaché and Afast. Const., as well as 
the allusions to Hebrews in Eusebius are forgeries, 
etc. etc. The book closes with the modest charge 
to the Church authorities in Germany to see that 
the offending Epistle is in future expunged from 


all Bibles intended for use in preaching or in re- | 


ligious instruction. If Professor Thudichum is a 
real personage and his book seriously meant, we 
do not anticipate that he will found a new Tibingen 
school; if the other supposition is correct, the 
anonymous author must be congratulated on his 
effective burlesque of hypercritical methods. 


Wisceffancous Works. 


AN interesting collection of biblical studies and dis- 
cussions of theological and other burning questions 
has appeared under the title, Leben und Wahrheit 
(Leipzig : J.C. Hinrichs. Price M.3). The author, 
Dr. Lhotzksy, deals in a most interesting and 
practical fashion with such a variety of subjects 
as the biblical notions about eating, the boundaries 
between Theology and Science, the growth of the 
word (Ac 6"), freedom and faith in the Evangelical 
Church, and their relation to religious indifference, 
and finally the question, What is truth? The book 
is eminently readable. 

Professor Doumergue of Montauban has pub- 
lished a lecture entitled Calvin le fondateur des 
libertés modernes. ‘This title he claims for the great 
Reformer, from the point of view alike of theology 
and political economy, and vigorously defends his 
system from the charges to which it is exposed in 
view of his doctrine of predestination. He will 
not hear of the view that Calvin was the founder 
of modern hberties, zw sfzze of his Calvinism, no, he 
was this Jecause of it. The whole treatment of the 
subject merits careful study. 

To Professor Ménégoz we owe an important 


THE EXPOSI ‘0 
v5 religieuse (Paris: Fischbacher, 1899). The 


~ work, whose appearance is at present very oppo 
tune. re 
| the N.T. to O.T. narratives, and shows that these 
are never introduced for the purpose of demandin be 


‘with the Christian faith. 
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thoughtful, earnest, and generally convinci 
marks of the author give much value to this 1 


a 
Ménégoz examinés various references ins 


faith in themselves, but always: for the purpose of ; 
awakening or nourishing faith. It is true, indeed, 4 
that this effect cannot be produced unless one 
believes in the truth of the narratives, but Ménégoz. 
does not therefore conclude that their truth must 
be affirmed emphatically, but that a duty is laid 
upon us to examine conscientiously and decide 
what is true and what is not. He has some plain 
speaking in regard to the numerous class at the 
present day who disclaim belief in verbal inspira- 
tion and yet are the sworn foes of biblical criticism, 
As to himself, Ménégoz confesses that it was when 
in 1879 Wellhausen’s History of Lsrae/ fell into his 
hands that he first found the clue to the interpre- 
tation of the historical books, and was able to 
admire the gradual way in which God in His 
Providence trained His ancient people. Professor 
Ménégoz appears to us to meet very successfully 
many of the objections offered from the traditional 
standpoint, and’to prove not only the necessity of 
historical criticism but its complete pet 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. ‘ 


Kungze's ‘ Glaubensreget.” 


Messrs. DOrFFLING & FRANKE, Leipzig, have just 
published an extensive work by Professor Kunze 
of Leipzig University, entitled. Glaubensregel, 
Feilige Schrift, und Taufbekenntniss (8v0, pp. 
560, M.15). “By an inquiry into the difficult 
conception of the rule of faith, which the author — 
believes has led him to new results, Professor — 
Kunze tries to show thatthe Apostles’ Creed and 
the New Testament are not catholic and anti- 
heretical but positive in their origin, that they bear 
a close relation to each other, and that they come 
to us together from the earliest age of the Church. 
He traces the variations of their form and dogmatic 
authority both in the primitive Church and in the 
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| eBepne’s ‘ Sowiss Religious Rife!” 


A GerMAN translation of Professor Cheyne’s latest 
book, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, has . 
It contains ; 


been published by Ricker of Giessen. 
a few modifications and additions. 


: SoBe Temptation of CBrist, 


“oar = By vHE Rev. ALFrep E. Garvig, B.A. B.D., Montrose. 


IV. 


Tue results of our third inquiry are that’ the 

three temptations relate to the nature of the 

Messianic kingdom, and we are now compelled to 
ask the source of these temptations, not their 
historical significance, but their psychological 
origin. If,.as those hold who interpret the narra- 
tive literally, the temptations were suggested by an 
external, visible, personal tempter, then no further 
inquiry need be made; but it has already been 
shown that the literal interpretation is incredible. 
If, then, we are compelled to assume that the 
temptations presented themselves within the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, we must try and discover how 
they came there. But, before doing this, let us 
note that when these ideas and purposes regarding 
the kingdom of God first emerged in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus they cannot have at once 
appeared as evil suggestions. At first they might 
appear innocent and commendable. even, and it 
was only by the vivid consciousness and vigorous 
conscience of Jesus that the disguise was gradually 
removed, and they stood exposed for rejection. In 
His account of His temptations Jesus gave His 
followers, in symbolic form, only the last stage of a 
moral process, the result of what was the gradual 
recognition and the decisive rejection of an evil 
suggestion, at first. presenting itself as morally 
_neutral,. 
has a ‘certain content, ideas, emotions, purposes, 


It must be remembered that every soul . 


which are morally neutral, until made, when the 
necessary occasion arises, the material for moral 
decision. ‘The appetite of hunger, for instance, is 
morally neutral until it is brought into comparison 
with the emotion of compassion for the needs of 
another, A man may innocently entertain plans, 
wishes, hopes, without moral praise or blame, until 
they are shown to be a furtherance of, or a hinder- 
ance to, his life-calling. Accordingly the sinlessness 
of Jesus is not called in question by admitting that, 


there were in his mind thoughts and aims regarding 


the kingdom, which were afterwards proved to be 
inconsistent with, contradictory to, His vocation, 
and so, for Him, temptations to sin. Jesus had 
not lived in Nazareth in isolation. Doubtless, 
none would know His inner life; yet He lived 
among men; shared the piety and the patriotism of 
His countrymen; talked with them, surely, not 
only about their home cares and daily toil, but, 
when hé met a thoughtful and earnest man, about 
the moral state and the political position of the 
nation; studied the Old Testament Scriptures ; 
now and then heard a learned Rabbi from Jerusa- 
lem give the current interpretations of precepts 
and promises, and became familiar with the 
doctrines of the schools regarding the Messiah, 
and also the popular expectations. When Jesus 
went into the wilderness, He took with Him not 


only His lonely musings on truths learned: in ‘the 
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ken for granted that. the current 
expectat ‘ions, were, the source of 
Jesus’. ter \pt s, and some hold even that Jesus 
was familiar with the, development « of the Messianic 
hope which had. found expression in contemporary 
apocalyptic » literature. - Until. more convincing 


evidence of Jesus’ familiarity with this apocalyptic 
literature is produced, than is at present available, 
doubt may be entertained whether He, a poor 


working man in. N azareth, had access thereto ; or, 


if He had, whether He. allowed . Himself to be. 
much influenced thereby. So far as I can form | 
a judgment upon the question, even His use of | 


the title, Son of Man, can be explained without 
assuming any reference. to. the Book of Enoch. 
That the, popular , expectations were familiar to 
Him can be unhesitatingly conceded ; that even 
at the beginning of His ministry He foresaw that 
these popular expectations must be reckoned with, 


and a definite attitude towards them assumed, - 


must be assuredly maintained ; but that these 


popular expectations formed the sole source of his | 


temptations may with good reason, as I shall 
endeavour afterwards to show, be doubted. 

The Messianic hope of the age may be very 
briefly sketched. As compared with the hope as 
it meets us in the prophets, the idea of the 
Messianic age had undergone the following 
changes :—It had been wniversalized ; all the world 
was included. It had been individualized; each 

Israelite was represented as having a share in it. 
It had been supernaturalized; the miraculous 
aspects had been more and more emphasized. It 
had been dogmatized ; the poetical language of the 
prophets was taken duevally, harmonized, system- 
atized, and where necessary supplemented. The 
prominent features of the doctrine of the Messianic 
age were these: After ‘a last tribulation and per- 
plexity’ the Messiah was to appear, heralded by 
Elijah. An attack of the hostile powers was to 
result in their destruction. After the renovation 
of Jerusalem, and the gathering together of the 
dispersed, the kingdom of glory would be set up 
in Palestine, but extend beyond to other nations. 
Then, according to many exponents of the doctrine, 
there would follow a renovation of the world, and 
a general resurrection of the dead, preparatory to 
a last judgment, the issue of which for each man 


gre 
the renovation rn the earth, ‘the d € 
hostile powers after ‘their attack on 
and the establishment of the kingd 
Palestine. heey 
doctrine might be unfamiliar, but it is certain a 
that all hoped for ‘earthly happiness, for deliver- 
| ance from their bondage _ to, Rome, . and. ‘for a 
worldly kingdom under a Davidic. king i in Jeru-. 
salem. Was He to fulfil these hopes? _ ‘This was 
a question that Jesus had to foe, oe 

2. Had these hopes presented themselves to 
Jesus simply as popular expectations, © “however 


To the people — the 


vehement and urgent, they would not have had 
for Him at first sight that reasonableness and 
rightness which gave to the moral test He had to 
undergo its extreme severity. It must not be 
forgotten that the Messianic hope was not a work 
of the age, it was an inheritance from the past 
history of the people. The doctrine of the schools 


was a development of prophetic teaching; and — 
the people believed that the fulfilment of their 
hopes was guaranteed to them by the faithfulness. 
of God. As has already been shown, the hope of 
the prophets had undergone change; but not a 
change so thorough as to destroy its essential 
features, or to introduce altogether contradictory: 


elements. . Much had been exaggerated, much 


had been neglected, the temporal aspects of the 


hope had usurped the place of the ethical aspects. 


Yet not so great was the change, that the popular 


expectations appeared altogether without the sanc- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. 

It is certain that Jesus was a constant and ; a 
careful student of. the Holy Scriptures, acknow- 


ledged their value and their authority, appealed: 


to them for illustration in argument, and as 
putting an end to all dispute. His method of 


interpreting the Scriptures shows a moral insight: 


and a spiritual elevation that defy all comparison ; 
but He did not put Himself in opposition to con- 
temporary modes of exegesis. It was by religious 
intuitions, 
stripped all His contemporaries. His perfection as 
an interpreter was surely not a sudden discovery, 
but a gradual acquirement. His moral and 


not critical principles, that He out- 
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_ Whatever was hoe in “the ‘Scriptures came t5 
eo with: authority ; ‘and although. as His con- 


sciousness ‘of His filial relation to God and of His. 
Messianic vocation gained content. and certainty 
He. took | up a more independent attitude towards | 
even the Old Testament Scriptures, yet we. may 
be sure. He did not, ‘without éarnest inquiry and © 


serious struggle between. ‘the habit of obedience 


and the sense of independent. authority, dismiss : 


any ‘idea that the Holy Scriptures offered to His 
acceptance. Now it is certain that the Old Testa- 
ment in its profhises regarding the future contains 
predictions which, taken literally, as they were in 
the time of Christ taken, Jesus did not attempt to 


fulfil, and could not consistently. with His moral | 


and spiritual ideal fulfil. The essential features 
of the Davidic kingship were altogether absent 
from His ministry. To harmonize prophecy and 
fulfilment in this case, it is needful to have 
recourse to allegorzing and spiritualizing; but 
that is only an artificial expedient to get rid ofa 
ditficulty which is removed only by a recognition 
‘of the progressive character of revelation, the 
permanent developing element being exhibited in 
a series of inadequate temporary forms. With 
this problem Jesus was not concerned specula- 
tively, but practically, and He solved it by reject- 
ing all the elements of the Messianic hope 
inconsistent with or contradictory to the moral 
and spiritual ideal, which rose out of the depths of 
His own perfect human-divine personality. In 
the story of the temptation in the wilderness we 
have instances of such a rejection, which must be 
looked at more closely. 
The Messianic age is in the prophets depicted as 
a time of temporal prosperity, of natural fertility, and 
beauty. ‘The wilderness shall bea fruitful field, and 
the fruitful field be counted for a forest’ (Isa. xxxil. 
15). ‘The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
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shall cleave to the house of Jacob.’ © 


supremacy : 
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the Lord's ‘house shall be established | ‘on the top 


of. the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all. nations shall flow unto it.’ 


—‘Out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 


Lord from Jerusalem ’ (isa tir g 4). Strangers 


shall attach themselves to Israel, that they may 
become sharers in its peculiar privileges. ‘And 
the ‘strangers shall be joined with them, and they 
Israel is to 
be the mediator of blessing between God and man. 
‘The Gentiles shall come to thy heat, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising’ (Isa. Ixx. 3). 
In the Messianic age Israel will enjoy political 
‘and the house of Israel shall possess 
the strangers in the land of the Lord for servants 
and handmaids; and they shall take them captive 
whose captives they MERE 5 and they shall rule 
over their oppressors’ (Isa. xiv. 2). Other 
instances might be given to prove that temporal 
prosperity, exclusive religious privilege, and politi- 
cal supremacy were features in the Messianic 
hope of the prophets (a full treatment of this 
subject may be found in Schiiltz’s Old Testament 
Theology, vol. ii. chap. xx.); and surely it is 
features such as these that are represented sym- 
bolically in turning stones into bread, casting 
oneself headlong from the pinnacle of the temple, 
and becoming lord of the world by bowing down to 
Satan. It was the elevation of His ideal above the 
noblest prophetic aspiration, the transcendence of 
His personality as the Word of God become flesh 
beyond all former bearers of revelation, that 
enabled Jesus to pronounce judgment on the ex- 
pectations of prophets as defective and inferior ; 
and consequently led Him to regard them as 
temptations to Himself to aim at lower than the 
highest that His own soul saw. But by how rugged 
and steep a path of inward struggle He reached 
the loneliness of His greatness the story of the 
temptation shows us in broken gleams. 


 SBe Great Core Commentary. lpn 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


GENESIS XxvV. 34. 


‘And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils ; 
and he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his 
way: so Esau despised his birthright’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


‘Pottage of lentils..—The people of the East are 
exceedingly fond of pottage, which they call foo/. It is 
something like gruel, and is made of various kinds of 
grain, which are first beaten ina mortar. The red pottage 
is made of uvakan and other grains, but it is not superior to 
the other. For such a contemptible mess, then, did Esau 
sell his birthright. . When a man has sold his fields for an 
insignificant sum, the people say, ‘The fellow has sold his 
land for pottage.’ Does a father give his daughter in 
marriage to a low-caste man, it is observed, ‘He has given 
her for pottage.’? Does a person by some base means seek 
for some paltry employment, it is said, ‘For one leaf’ 
(namely, leaf-full) ‘of pottage he will do nine days’ work.’ 
Has a learned man who has given instruction or advice to 
others, stooped to anything which was not expected from 


him, it is said, ‘ The learned one has fallen into the pottage_ 


pot.’ Of a man in great poverty it is remarked, ‘ Alas! 
he cannot get pottage.’ A beggar asks, ‘Sir, will you give 
me a little pottage ?’— ROBERTS. 

THE lentil does not grow more than six or eight inches 
high, and is pulled like flax, not cut with the sickle. 
When green it resembles an incipient pea-vine, only the 
leaves are differently arranged, smaller and more delicate— 
somewhat like those of the mimosa or sensitive plant. 
—THOMSON. 

‘He did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his 
way.’ —These words graphically describe Esau’s complete 
indifference to the spiritual privileges of which he -had 
denuded himself. There is no regret, no sad feeling that 
he had prolonged his life at too high a cost. And if Jacob 
is cunning and mean in the advantage he took of his 
brother, still he valued these privileges, and in the sequel he 
had his reward and his punishment.—PAYNE SMITH, 

‘Esau despised his birthright.’—The privileges which 
the birthright legally confers: the double portion of the 
father’s property ; the higher authority in the family ; the 
greater social influence; all these advantages, in this 
instance enhanced by spiritual blessings as their most 
precious accompaniment, could have no value for one who 
regarded his existence merely: as the transitory play of an 
hour ; and who was indifferent to the esteem of others, 
because he had not risen to understand the dignity of man- 
kind. If we were to expect a historical allusion in this fact 
also, the probable supposition offers itself that indeed the 
Edomites, who were masters of the wide tracts from the 
Re Sea along the whole mountain of Seir, up to the very 


frontiers of Palestine; ‘might, with a. little exertion, have 
extended their dominion over the land of Canaan, that witha, — 


limited degree of ambition and self-control, they might have ~ 
become a respected and mighty nation ; but their thoughtless _ 
and ferocious habits kept them in a. dreary solitudes, 
far from the chief scenes of history and civilization.- 


—KALISCH. a . 
Tue birthright ara consists in the ain to the ia ; 


portion of the inheritance, 48% 49%, Dt 2177, but we 
do not see Jacob afterwards lay claim to anything of the 
kind. In this instance it is the claim to the blessing of 
Abraham in the sense of 284, and the princely and 
priestly prerogative involved in it, for which Jacob is - 
concerned. ‘Before the tabernacle was erected’—says the 
Mishna Sebachim 144*—‘the Bamoth (local sanctuaries) _ 
were permitted, and the Abodah (the priestly office) was 
with the firstborn ; but after the erection of the tabernacle 
(the central sanctuary), the Bamoth were forbidden, and the 
Abodah was with the Cohanim.’ In a word, the firstborn 
is the head of the patriarchal family, and the right of the 
firstborn includes the representative privileges derived from 
this exalted position. Esau’s forfeiture of these privileges 
is, according to Ro 9, a work of free Divine election, 
but not without being at the same time, as this narrative 
shows, the result of Esau’s voluntary self-degradation. As 
Ishmael had no claim to the blessing of the firstborn, 
because begotten xar& odpxa, so does Esau, though not 
begotten xard odpka, forfeit the blessing of the first-born, 
because minded xara odpxa.—DELITZSCH. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


ils 
Selling our Birthright. 
By the Rev. G. Hay Morgan, B.Sc. 


The birthright meant a double share of his 
father’s wealth, lordship over the rest of the family 
at his father’s death, and the inheritance for his 
posterity of God’s promise to Abraham that in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed. 
All these things Esau despised. It may be urged 
that he was dying of hunger, and that a man may 
do a wrong deed under compulsion and not be 
guilty. But if he shows no sorrow afterwards, and 
makes no attempt to rectify the evil, he becomes 
as guilty of the crime as though he had performed 
it of his own free will. Esau showed no repent- 
ance or regret. He did eat and drink, and rose 
up and went his way. 
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with a good home chafes under its restric- 
s and learns to value it too late’ A man 
one talent despises. it because it is but a 
small one. Vet the steward in the parable was 
condemned, not because he had but one talent, 
but because he did not use it. We will use our 
birthright according to our estimation of i it. If we 
_ despise it we may neglect or sell it. ‘Men con- 
_ stantly sell their fair name and good conscience 
_ for money, their mental capacity fameases «' 

The neglected birthright degenerates.—Refuse to 
cultivate any power, and it will soon be beyond 
the possibility of cultivation. The man in the 
parable simply left his talent alone, and it was 
taken from him. Esau repented after thirty-seven 
years, but it was too late. 

_ The greatest birthright of our race is the image 
4 of God within us. It may be hidden under the 
débris of sin, but it still lies there. What we want 


is something that will recall that image and make 

it live in us. ‘Though buried beneath innumerable 

= sordid desires, it sometimes troubles us by prompt- 

_ ing a vague yearning after something higher. But 

_ when Christ stands before us, we recognize in Him 
the One we have sought, who corresponds to the 
divine image within us. If that image has been 
brought to the forefront of your consciousness by 
the sight of Christ, do not relegate it again to the 
lumber-room of your heart, lest you, like Esau, 
despise and sell your birthright. 


D 


if. 
By the Rev. George Jackson, B.A. 


There is much good in Esau’s character. His 
frankness, generosity, and impetuosity would make 
him popular. He was ‘a jolly good fellow,’ and 
this side of his character is often favourably 
contrasted with that of his sleek, double-dealing 
brother. But he is the plaything of his passions, 
gratifying the present desire at all costs. He 
cannot understand self-control for the sake of 
future good, He must have his food when hungry 
though it costs him his birthright. We think him 
a fool, yet some of us do the same thing daily. 
Whenever a man lets go his hold on a higher good 


in may despise his birthright—A young | 


usements.—Pastime is “good, and it is our duty 
to maintain our bodily health, but we have other 
and higher duties, and to make amusements the 


chief concern of our lives is to sell our birthright — 


for a paltry mess of pottage. Jz reading.—lf 


instead. of cultivating the intellectual life we weaken 


our powers of thought on trifling literature, and, as 


Ruskin says, instead of holding converse with the 


kings and queens of literature, are content to 
gossip with the housemaid or stableboy. So also 
in choosing a profession without duly considering 
its dangers, or in business,—in stifling conscience 
in order to make money, men daily repeat Esau’s 
folly. How shall we save ourselves from it? 

(1) Zhink.—‘ Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By ¢aking heed thereto according 
to Thy word.’ Carlyle summed up the teaching of 
Goethe in this one pregnant word ‘ Gedenke, 2u 
leben,’ ‘think, to live,’ ‘ think about living.’ 

(2) Look at life whole.—Estimate things at their 
true worth. The present seems large, the future 
small. A mountain amile off does not shut out so 
much sky as an eight foot wall by your side. We 
are all tempted to forget higher spiritual good and 
snatch at the trifles which dangle before our eyes. 

(3) Consider the end.—When tendency has 
hardened into fact, when causes have worked their 
way to effects, when seedtime has issued in 
harvest—then what? All may seem well to-day, 
for sin is an arch-deceiver, but ‘ at che Jast it biteth 
like a serpent, it stingeth like an adder.’ Make it 
your daily prayer, like Bishop Andrewes, that you 
may be wise and consider your latter end. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Surprised into Sin.—Surprise would be utterly powerless 
unless the character were previously undermined. And so it 
is no excuse for a sinful act ; it is scarcely in any degree a 
palliation. Itis rather a revelation of secret depravity in a 
man, hidden successfully from his neighbours, ignored by, 
but not unknown to himself. After the flagrant deed is 
committed, others may be at a loss to account for it. It is 
unexplained to them by anything in his previous career. 
But to himself it is clear enough. To him it is not an 
isolated act, but one link in a long chain of evil. He has 
been aware all along that he-was sinking into sin, He has 
thrust away the troublesome thought, but he has been aware 
of it. He has taken no measure, it may be, of the growth 
of his guilt. It has ripened into grievous sin unnoticed. In 
no other sense can it have been a surprise to him. For all 


x men are | ae it” ie many ways. Ta <= 


ve eee ek — 


the wyHide Ve ne was there, and had taken root, nat ‘the 
noxious plant was growing; and he knew it, and he hid it 
from others, and he would, eine confess it, pethens £ven, - 


Eisele —J. B. LIGHTFOOT, ae ¥ a 4 


Despising the Birthright. ie smile at the metlizeval | 
legends of men selling their souls to the devil, but morally 
they are true. There are thousands; on: the pavement, of this « 
wicked city, thousands in the offices and behind the counters, 
some even in the. pulpit, who for one morsel of meat/have 
sold their birthright. ‘They have sold their best aspirations, 
their spiritual honesty, their intellectual ‘freedom ; 5 they have 
pawned the heavenly raiment of: the spirit, ‘and cast away 
the wealth of noble feelings and divine desires, and have 
hardened themselves into a routine of -avarice or empty 
pleasure,, or cowardly aR “Serving. And for what ?—W. J. 
Dawson, : 


* oy Fy, 


Pines sins Crustacean Peltogaster has a birthright equal 
to the finest of its.class. It is born from the egg just as the 
crab or lobster are. “It has all the organs of its body in full 
activity, but in an evil moment it settles on a crab, and from 
‘that moment every power of its body i is doomed. It will no 
longer provide its living, hence its eyes are no longer needed. 
It will no longer swim, so its appendages can go. It has no 
- further use for mouth or digestive organs, so these atrophy. 
The limbs degenerate into root-like processes, which it sends 
down into the body of the host to suck up nutriment. -Every 
other part of the body not. being utilized vanishes, and the 
animal becomes ‘a ‘simple sac.’—G. Hay Morcan. ~ 


He. won; and yet I cannot see 
That what he won was loss to me. 
I am a Prince, an army mine ; 
A kingdom grows around my sword: 
‘The Hivites flee before my face; 
I have my pleasure in. the chase, 
Now hunting men, now hunting beasts. 
Be Jacob numbered ’mong the priests 
And. prophets who receive divine 
Communications from the Lord. 
Let him and other dreamers be ; 
“I live for. what these eyes can see: 
This happy Earth’s enough for me.— 


Ga COSTER: 


LuTruER was told of a nobleman who, above all things, 
occupied himself with amassing money, and was so buried 
in darkness that he gave no heed to the word of God, and 
even said to one who pleaded with him, ‘The gospel pays 
no interest.’ ‘Have you_no grains?’ interposed Luther; 
then he told this fable: A lion making a great feast invited 
all the beasts,-and with them some swine. When all 
manner of dainties were set before the guests, the swine 
asked, ‘Have you no grains?’ ‘Even so,’ continued 
Luther, “even so it is in these days with carnal men; we 
preachers set before them the most dainty and costly dishes, 
such as everlasting salvation, the remission of sins, and God’s 


| grace ; but they, like swine, | turn up i ) . 
| for money. Offer a cow a ‘nutmeg, and she t 


Bs 


for zold hay. ¥¥ Rey. we te re 2 


_Yes, I nie now, with angry tears, =. he 


< of Am exiled - back to brutish clod, 


"Have borne ‘unquenched for fourscore years 
_ Ac spark: of the eternal God; _ 

ofthe to what end? How yield I bacx 

The trust’ for -such | high) uses given? 

“Heaven’s light hath but revealed a track, 
ey to craw) ‘away from heaven. 


~Men- cit itis an awful ‘sight 
To see a. soul just set adrift’ 
- On that drear voyage, from’ Re night, = oan 
- The ominous shadows never. lift; : 
But tis more awful to behold 
“= A helpless infant newly born, 


“os Whose’ Tittle hands unconscious hold 


' The keys of darkness2and of morn; 5 85> 


Mine held them once ; I flung. away ‘ ssc a 

Those keys that ‘might have open set 5 
- The golden sluices of the day, + 

~ But clutch the key of darkness yet. 

I hear the reapers singing go. 
‘Into God’s harvest ; I that. might | 

With them have chosen, here below : 
Glope shuddering at he aS of night. 


O er S anth that once wast mine! - 
O high Ideal! all in vain: Sidis tite. Wabees 
Ye enter at this ruined Shrine, pnt 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again ; : 
The bat and owl inhabit here suas 
The snake nests in the altar-stone, - 
The sacred. vessels moulder near, — — 
The image of the God is gone.—LOWELL, 
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N view of the notice “T’gave in, Tast © Paths 
XPOSITORY TIMES (p: 424) of a. fuller article on 
above subject contributed by me to the 


P.S.B.A. (which, unfortunately, owing. to the 


necessity of casting new type, wills not appear 
before July), it would not have been out of place 
if Professor Jensen had delayed his ‘reply to me 
till the publication of that. article. In this way he 
might have saved. many of his remarks, He was 
aware that such an article was forthcoming, but he 
has preferred to reply at once. 

It would _only weary my readers (who, besides, 
without seeing a facsimile of the disputed passages 
from the inscriptions, are not in a position to form 
an independent judgment, but will look at the 
subject through either Jensen’s spectacles c or mine), 
mi I were to go ‘into such detail as Jensen, and 
were to give by way of reply my argument as it 
will presently appear in the P.S.B.A. I waive 


entirely such a course of procedure, merely re-_ 


marking that anyone who really desires to learn 
the true state of the case, should turn to my article 
when it appears, and he will be convinced that, 
stating the result in the way most favourable to 
Jensen, the whole question is still an open one. 
But Jensen’s ‘Reply’ necessitates my correcting 
also in these pages a series of directly misleading 
assertions, in regard to which the judgment of the 
readers of THE Exposirory TIMES cannot be a 
matter of indifference to me. 

In the first place I am entitled to ask that 
matters shall not be introduced which have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the position of the 
Hittite question. I had spoken of Jensen’s false 
view about Aegeo- Armenians (=Lycians) and 
Aegeo-Zagrians alongside of Hatio-Armenians, as 
well as of his utterly impossible, as it seemed to 
me, analysis of Atargatis-Derketo, and then pro- 
ceeded to remark that I could enumerate many 
other ‘absurdities’ of a lke kind. Jensen inter- 
prets this to mean that I call all his results that 
are not acceptable to me ‘absurdities,’ and denies 
to me, on the ground of my book, Azcent Hebrew 
Tradition, the right to judge what is absurd and 
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: sh ie he “depheig ‘of. me. ‘Hittite 
inscriptions. and my book,. about which, by. the 
way, Zimmern, the eminent and sober Assyriologist, 
who on other points is ‘so readily" cited by Jensen 
as an authority, passes, in spite of his’ Wellhaus- 
enian standpoint, a very different judgment from 
Jensen ?1 It is surely pure spite to introduce in 
this connexion the saying, ‘He-who sits in a glass 
house ought not to throw stones.’ In 1892, in my 
articles on the Astronomy of the Ancient Chal- 
dzeans (in the periodical Aws/and), I showed the 
baselessness of whole parts of Jensen’s Kosmologie, 
yet it would be ridiculous if I were now to main- 
tain that on that account the author of Kosmologie 
der Babylonier is incompetent to decipher the 
Hittite inscriptions. My objections to the correct- 
| ness of a great many of Jensen’s Hittite results are, 
as ought to be self evident, wholly uninfluenced by 
what he has written formerly on other subjects. 
But the reader will now at least see clearly how 
Jensen everywhere introduces the personal element 
and can discuss nothing purely objectively, sive ira 
et studio. Thus he constantly attributes the worst 
possible motives to his scientific opponents, and 
supposes, for instance, that the sign read by him 
as ‘Cilicia,’ but taken by me for a serpent and. 
interpreted as ideogram for the god Tarku, was 
intentionally 2 reproduced by me incorrectly as 


1Cf, the account of Zimmern’s review of my book (his. 
judgment is to the effect that in spite of what he considers 
the failure of my arguments against Wellhausen, the book 
contains a number of noteworthy new’ results) in THE 
Expository TIMES, ix. 448f. Jensen has not realized up: 
till now the bearing of my discussion of the West Semitic in 
distinction from the genuine Babylonian method of forming 
names (cf. ZA, xiii. 345) ; how then could he judge object- 
ively of my book? 

2[Perhaps it ought to be mentioned that the sentence 
written by Professor Jensen on this point was added by him 
when returning his corrected proof, just in time for the press. 
He suggested that possibly the true explanation of the devia- 
tion from the correct symbol was that given above by Pro- 
fessor Hommel, and directed the sentence to be deleted if 
Professor Hommel had meanwhile taken exception to the 
form in which the sign had been printed in his article. As 


ac (see p- 369 of May thioeta we sarees: 
Times), whereas in reality the sign in question has» 


“the same appearance on the left as on the right.’ - 
‘But i in my MS, I gave distinctly WU, for which 


the printer, having no type corresponding, sub- 
stituted the above form, which Jensen rightly calls 
incorrect. But even still it is incomprehensible to 
mé why this’ ideogram, whether it is to be read as 
‘Cilicia’ or ‘Tarku,’ should not stand for an arched 
serpent, especially as in certain inscriptions (after 
_ photographs and also, as it seems, ‘squeezes’) the one 
end, while of the same height as the other, appears 
to be somewhat thicker than it, so that we should 
clearly have indicated on the one side the head 
and on the other the tail. 
to ridicule my suggestion that dpdxwy is identical 
with Zarku (Ze arkond, cf. dpaxovt-), he only shows 
his complete i ignorance of the history of the Greek 
language, in which primitive Asia Minor (resp. 
Scythian) loan-words need constitute no anach- 
ronism; on the contrary, it would be positively 
- strange Ri Greek showed no trace of such foreign 
elements. Besides, even in Homer, dpdxwy is a 
word with a strong mythological tinge, and for 
the metathesis (Zarku, Spdxwv) we may compare 
Tpoxoy side by side with Tapxvy—in Cilician proper 
names. 

Nothing is more difficult than a correct analysis 
of Asia Minor proper names, therefore in my former 
article (p. 368) I left the possibility open to break 
up Syennesis into Zva-nza-s,1 instead of treating it 
as equivalent to Zuanna-s (from Zuarna-s?). The 
idea that I could be ignorant of names like Zarku- 
nazi is perfectly ludicrous; in my treatise, Hechiter 
_ u. Skythen (Prag, 1898), I compared not. only 
Tarkhu-nazi with Syennesis, but also the Lycian 
Tevivagos (in inscriptions Zavendzoi), and again 
not only Nyovos (p. 28), but also MoAa-veloa and 
Newiwy. But all these analogies go to prove first 
of all that Svévveors (whether the second s be an 
original ending or an enlarging suffix, or a radical 
part of a word veo [wazi]) is formed quite in the 
same way as dozens of Asia Minor personal names 
and cannot have been a divine or kingly title. 


no opportunity of comparing Professor Hommel’s. MS., 
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1 My.. words were ;. ‘or, ine does not accept this, the 
cuneiform Zualzas would be identical with Syennesis.’ 


And when Jensen seeks 


is identical with Spezneszs, notwithstanding Jensen’ s 


personal names have close points of contact with — 
‘similar names from Asia Minor. If Jensen had — 
“studied my Hethiter u. Skythen carefully, he would. 
not have found the above supposition so strange. 
In general it may be noted that the numerous 


this is far from an agreeable one. 


ing Cilicia? ‘That to the Egyptians it suggested _ 


sign mu, namely, mu-hal-timmu, shows that mu has 
_also-the values Za/ and “#m; the word marked in 
, | the Great Syllabary (line 95) w-dun is written u-mu 
| [read w-dun]; the value km, 
Compare also the name of the Cilician admiral of | 


_ it signifies ‘bread,’ has the value dim (curtailed 
no such protest had been received, and as there was | from hadin, adine); as is shown by mu- -hatimmu 


| (written: ameliu, ‘ 
it was decided to let Professor Jensen’s sentence stand.—_| ( 


! recently explained by Zimmern, andthe. name mu- 
_ hal-timmu, which was first. made known to us by. 


Pers namely, Syennesis, | 
(Herod. vii. 98), a ie remseance ‘which. | 
makes Syennesis as a kingly title as un ikely A 
possible. The idea, again, that the Median Zualza-s 


signs of exclamation (which i in his vocabulary may 
stand for something like ‘horribile dictu ), i is not — 
so completely out of the question, since in other — 
instances also many Iranian and especially Median | 


parenthetical points of exclamation are an odious’ 
accompaniment of Jensen’s style, which, without © 
How does 
Jensen know, for instance, that Kode is a special 
‘Egyptian (!) term’ for N.W. Syria and the border- 


their word 4o‘e, ‘circle,’ is manifestly to be explained. 

solely as a case of popular etymolog y; in the Tell 

el-Amarna tablets the district in question, which 

in all probability included also Cilicia, is called 

Kutiti (No. 79, reverse 13, between Khatti and 

Mitanni, as, with the Egyptians, between Kheta 

and Karchemish) ; perhaps one should recall DAD - 
and Kafaonia. Here too, then, Jensen ie 

have spared. his sign of exclamation. 

As to the king of the ‘silver boss,’ whose name _ 
is incorrectly read by Jensen as Shilkuasseme, it is” 
quite true that we find distinctly Zar-ku-u-Mu-me 
(resp. SiZku-u-Mu-me), but it is quite evident that 
this is to be read Zarkudimme. Jensen gives a 
melancholy evidence of his. poverty as an Assyri- 
ologist when he writes: ‘Now even Hommel 
perceives that before me there is no sign DM but ~ 
MU, yet in order to rescue Tarkondemos, he 
ascribes to it the phonetic value dim, which this 
sign has nowhere else.’ Why, the very name of the 


‘year,’ is a dialectic 


variant of dim ; and, finally, the ideogram mz, when 


re TN a matics Ah th 


man,’.and AZZ) =‘ baker.’ ~ With = 3 
the exception of the last word, which was only quite, . 
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way, 


un-dim-me would not be nits beyond the 
nds of earl 


feptesentations’ will be clear fou, what Palleges) 
is nothing less than scandalous, the way in 


of Sayce i in the matter of the analysis of the Hittite 

inscriptions. It is a fact that Sayce was the first 
to discover in the inscriptions the ideogram for 
‘king,’ and even if it should turn out that the sign 
in question on the ‘silver boss’ is merely a 
synomyn of the ideogram for ‘king’ (and not the 
latter itself), this would not alter the fact stated. 
Another fact passed over in silence by Jensen in 
~ his latest publications, is this, that Sayce correctly 
recognized the sign for the nominative (whether 
this is a mere determinative, or, as I still follow 
Sayce in holding, the letter 5), 

Further, Sayce rightly deduced the sign for the 
syllable mz or me; whether the first or the second 
Babylonian sign me on the ‘silver boss’ (Tar-ku- 
un-dim-me sharru mat alu me-tan, or, as was 
formerly read, sharru mat Er-se-e) answers to the 
particular Hittite sign has not even yet been made 
out with certainty, for the Hittite signs might read 
either TYarku-dim-me metan + land + lord, or 
Tarku-dim me-tan + land + lord. But now 
these three discoveries of Professor Sayce formed 
the basis of all further progress in the analysis of 
the inscriptions ; in particular the first two must 
be regarded as a kind of key, and with this key 
alone Professor Jensen himself worked at first. 
For instance, the x-y-z-x (Jensen’s Syenmesis, my 
Desandas) could be recognized as a title, and not 
as a place name or the like, solely because it is 
followed by the above sign for the nominative 
(Ivriz 1; Bor, 1. 1; Bulgarmaden, 1. 1). Nor, 
apart from Sayce’s discoveries, could Jensen ever 
have reached the conclusion that the group at Bor, 
standing between the title x-y-z-S and the ideogram 
for ‘king’ must stand for ‘name of land (or city) + 
king,’ or that the group before ‘king’ in the 
inscriptions of Jerabis stands for Kargmi (Kar- 


a. 
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) be. learned. from, | 
st one could still 


which Jensen strives to minimize the great merits 


i too, “iantieil. “with: | 
in ince, by the. way, the sign. « has | 
-yalue in Sumerian. of um, a reading Zar- | 


against such a procedure, 
| deliberate ignoring of facts, I can regard Jensen’s 


cTeiteet “When pee hes 4r0 of a Aethiie last 
month) is completely silent about Sayce’s 'S disco very 
of the xominative (the question ° wh ther | the par; 


“| ticular sign is a real nominative ending or simply. a 
determinative does not affect the importance of this i. 


discovery ¢ as a key to further results), an energetic 
protest must, in the interests of truth, be raised 


expression of the desire ‘that the true state of this 
important question may be learned in England as 
well as in Germany once: for all’ as oe a bit of 
empty phrasing. 

That a certain sign stands for ‘ queen had eee 
beenreeognized by Menant,! and seeing that at Frak- 
tin it stands, along with other signs, to the right of a 
goddess, it did not need the exercise of any great 
acuteness to see in it a title of the great goddess. 

If Jensen takes it as an indisputable fact that a 
variant of the well-known ‘ god’ determinative dis- 
covered by Sayce is a ‘land’ determinative, why is it 
that this sign, in which Jensen thinks, however, that 
he recognizes the picture of a ciZy (p. 406), is wanting 
precisely before the groups which precede the ‘king’ 
sign, and which Jensen interprets as ‘ Karchem- 
ish’ and as ‘Tarsus’? The fact, by the way, that 
the ideogram Uf\f' which Jensen (in consequence 
of his false interpretation of this determinative) 


rendered by ‘Cilicia’ is really the name of a god, 


is now-raised above all doubt bya seal cylinder 
published in Ball’s Light from the East (p. 36), 
about which I will speak within the next few months 
inthe P.S.B.A. As regards Mr. Ward’s seal cylinder, 
it is evident at once that a legend such as ‘Of the 
brave x of Cilicia and Arzapi(?) y worshipper’ 


. quite improbable and out of all analogy, nay alto- 


gether impossible and inconceivable. On the other 
hand, two divine names and perhaps, further, the 
name of the author of the seal (what the third line 
means is, with the present means at our disposal, 
not yet made out), are something quite natural, 
and supported by numerous analogies, 

Why the Tarku-nazi suggested by me in Ordasu 
must be identical precisely with the Tarkhu-nazi 
of Milid known from the Assyrian inscriptions, I 
cannot see; the reference may, of course, be quite 
as well to an earlier king of thisname. Moreover, 
since we can only conjecture the phonetic value of 
the sign that follows Zurkw, the additional possi- 


1 Memotres, etc. Tome 34, ii. (Eléments du syllabaire 
Hétéen), Paris, 1895 (Premiére Lecture, Juill.-Sept. 1891). 
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trust that those who can. form a. judgment. ‘regard- 


ing it (I have in view ‘especially Professor Sayce, 


and Mr. Rylands, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Ball) may | 


give” -éxpression to such, dnd perhaps state their 


opinion, ‘amongst others, to the readers of THE 


EXPOSITORY TIMES. Whether I have hit the mark 


with Desandas’ can ‘be: ‘decided nly when more | 
_ materials are at" ‘our "disposal. 


~ But uli “appears ‘to 
me to be beyond all doubt that the ‘serpent ideo- 


gram is a divine name, and the’ sign of ‘the hand 1 


- a 1On the other hand, it still appears, to me ‘to be extremely 
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From the office in “Edinburgh (40 Hanover 


Street) we have received ‘The Monthly Visitor 
(illustrated) for the year 1898, edited by Mr. R. 
Henderson Smith. Zhe Monthly Visitor makes 
progress. ‘True as ever to the heart of the evan- 


gelical faith, it is more alive to the variety of © 


‘men’s minds, more sensitive to ‘the variety of 
avenues that lead to man’s need of the gospel, 
There are those still who 


would allow a Christian to miss their interest 
and usefulness. 


THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
TION. By JosepH PALMER. (AZlexson. 


8vo, pp. 395. 6s.) 

‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 
That is much too severe of course, and we hasten 
to take the edge off it. But it is not possible after 
all that has been done on the Synoptic Gospels 
that Mr. Palmer should be able to settle the 
unsettled problems with a single sentence of 
bold type. He has keys—a master key, and 
three special keys. And these. keys open all 
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| pegened fist. 
1 hand (one sign with many Japeus) 
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last i in ‘the hands of the ‘editor of the 
have conscientiously noted all the advances 
Jensen, founding’ upon” ‘Say ce, has’ made 1 “ 
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treasures. ‘There i is ho ‘doubt that Mr. Palmer has 
hit upon a most seductive line of argument. ‘Some 3 
day soon we should like to show the points of it. 
But there are things left out, and there are things — 
that will not be explained in this way. Neverthe- 
less, the book deserves to be read, and we can 
promise anyone who takes to the reading of it 
that in Mr. Palmer’s hands the study of the Syn- 
optic Problem will keep.them wide awake. 


JOHNSON Evans, M.A. Crown, 8yo, pp. 


144. 2s. 6d.) 
‘Free Church History’ means the history of the 
Free Churches, as they are coming to be called 
in England; that is to say, the Churches that are 
not established by the State. The name may 
still sound sectarian, the book is not sectarian. 
Mr. Evans has been scrupulous to discover fact 
and write impartial history. The only offence 
that his book can give is by its brevity. We é 
could take much more with profit and with 
pleasure. It is too short, indeed, for justice. 
either to the subject or to the writer. But it is 


(ALenson. 


the locked doors and disclose all the hidden | welcome and well done. ; : 


work, has: tu shown Nowrere” 
column of the present part the month Khaziran is 
_ called the ¢ez/z Syrian month ; 


reais 
uae eens? pile 4 


nae i first 


O.T. will be puzzled by this statement when he 
reads Est 8° ‘in the ¢Azzd month, that is in 
Khasiran? To say that. abd. (Ac 18%) is the 
Latin Jorarius, would have been a_ better ex- 
~ planation than ‘a maker of rough: cloth for tents 
Per. horsecloths.’ — Nevertheless the book is most 


~~. welcome, and when in future times the history 
of prayer. comes to be written, the ejaculations in | - - 


the present book at the beginning and end of each 
letter will deserve notice. Frequently the longing 


‘is expressed that the book or letter may reach a 


happy conclusion. It is to be completed in four | 
parts. | (Oxford : At the ‘Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. 
net.) — 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND DIARY OF SAMUEL 
DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. (7. &.Z. Clark. 
Pp. x1, 373. . 7s. 6d.) BES: 


There is an irresistible fascination about this 


book. .The life was eventful both outwardly and 
inwardly. There was something of a tragedy in 
it indeed, and the inward tragedy was far more 
terrible than the outward. But it is not that that 
gives the book its chief interest. The story of 
that is in truth the one blot and blunder in the 
book—we mean the story of the outward event, 
the dismissal that left so deep a scar. But there 
is a great man’s mind laid bare without reserve, a 
great scholar’s judgment on men and movements 
uttered without restraint. Certainly the judg- 
ments are not infallible. But they are capable, 
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| have learned its utility. 
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dh is. the fall t ir of the fret oS oe “Taglar 
Innes, , ady ‘ocate—that is the name and title of the 
‘That is. the kind of monograph we See 
on ‘the Trial of Christ, and that i is the kind of ‘man 
to write, jit. How’ ‘much there” is’ that is wholly 
new ; how much. that i is true and helpful ! “We do 
not an enough. We do not put questions 
-enough...-We. are too content with the daily 
superficial reading. If Mr. Taylor Innes had 
done nothing more than show us the wealth of 
suggestion and information’ that lies in a single 
episode in our Redeemer’s earthly life, he had 
Gone: us a service indeed. Ratt i 


BIBLE. CLASS: PRIMERS. OUR- LORD'S ILLUS. 
TRATIONS. By THE Rev. ROBERT ae 4 Resker, 
(7. & T. Clark. Pp. 136. 6d.) 

A delightful study of a delightful subject. Mr. 
Resker has hit upon what lay under all our eyes, 
and made a book out of it that is as pleasant to 
read as it will be easy to teach. He groups our 
Lord’s illustrations, and then they illustrate one 
another. And one sees among other things what 
a wealth of teaching there lies in the illustrations 
alone. 


THE POLYCHROME..BIBLE. - EDITED By PAUL 
WAurr,  LHE BOOK OF EZEKIELIS By Gai. 
Toy. (Pp. 208. 10s. 6d. net.) THE BOOK OF 
JOSHUA. By W. 1H. BeNNETY. (Pp. 93. 6s. net.) 
(London : James Clarke & Co, 1899.) 

Six volumes of the Polychrome Bible have now 
been published. We understand its purpose, we 
First of all it appeals to 
the serious student of the Old Testament, not to 
the careless reader or the hungry preacher. Next 
it considers no prejudice and respects no dog- 
matism. ‘Then it gives the very best that can be 
given of scholarship and of workmanship.  Pro- 


| fessor Toy and Professor Bennett are in thorough 
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have undertaken. The feature that is perhaps 
most remarkable of all, we mean the absence of 


ae with ‘the general. editor’s ‘aim. “They. : 
‘are also thoroughly familiar with the ‘books they 


i 
\ 
; 


all that is unnecessary, is as prominent here as in~ 


any of the volumes that went before. Problems 
that have been discussed in previous commentaries 


at length and with heat, are not even named. The | 


things that scholarship has settled are left at rest. 


These volumes will always be scorned by the | 


_ illiterate and cherished by the scholar. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 1795-1895. By RicHARD LOVETT, 

- M.A. (Frowde. 8ve Two vols, pp. 832, 778, with 
Maps and Portraits. ) 


| the Ministry: (3) The Idea of the Church in 


The history of the London Missionary Society 


is part of the history of Christianity, part of the | 


history of the world. It deserved to be written; 


it deserved to be written fully. The two volumes | 


take days and days of reading, but they are happy, 


fleeting days, for not a chapter is dull or spun out. 
It is an invigorating book. 


God has greater | 


things for the London Missionary Society yet . 


Those things are great, but what we feel 
And 


to do. 
is that they are the firstfruits of a harvest. 


besides that, one is uplifted to get in touch with — 


so many great sympathetic, suffering, and victori- 
ous men and women. It is an irresistible apology 
for Christianity ; an irresistible call to higher 
service. 


The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, | 


has published (through the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford) a lecture on Zhe Oxyrynchus Logia, which 
he delivered originally at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, in 1898. Coming latest it is the most 
useful account of the famous Fragment we have 
received. All previous literature is used, and Dr. 
Taylor has been able to add not a little to it, out 
of his own unique stores, especially his stores of 
Patristic and Talmudic learning. -He has also 
brought the Apocryphal Gospels for the first time 


into full parallel with the Zogia (pp. x, 105, 

2s. 6d. net). 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By R. W.. Daig, 
LL.D, (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 398. 
6s.) 


This considerable Biime contains but seven 
addresses, for Dr. Dale’s addresses were not 
measured by the ticking of the clock. The seven 


THOUGHTS ON.THE COLLECTS FOR THE 


anusetipt © They ae cert 


whatever others lie unpublished still. ° 
may be given: _(t) Christ and the Con 


Christendom ; (2) The Holy Spirit in rel 


tion to Modern Congragationalism 5 (4) anc (5 
the os mee: (7) The Deca of the 
Presence and of the Tore Supper. | Circumsta 
are such that the last may be read first. : ( 
have most enjoyed the essay on the Holy Spi 7 
It is more than an essay, it is an inspiration. 
Spirit has inspired the writer to write somew 
worthily of Himself. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST... PAUL, “By S. De 
ALEXANDER, M.A. (Longmans. Crown 8vo, PP. 
216. 4s. 6d.) ‘ 

The sermons to which Mr. Alexander has given — 

the title of Zhe Christianity of St. Paul do not 

attempt to exhibit a complete system of Pauline 
theology or a complete system of any kind. They 
are practical rather than theological, and they are. 
sermons, Yet the name is not so wide of the 
mark, For a large round of daily life, both 
personal and social, is covered by the sermons, — 
and always it is the Christian life as St. Paul saw 
it and lived it. ; 


TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL ROMANEs. 

mans, I2mo, pp. 290. 3s. 6d.) . : 

Mrs. Romanes, the author of Zhe Life. and 
Letters of G. J. Romanes, has written a little 
book of thoughts—tender, simple, evangelical 
thoughts—on the Collects for the Trinity season. 
They are not for criticism, they are for further 
meditation. They are stepping-stones to higher 
thought, bridges to a better life. 


(Long- 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. | By. & H. 


ASKWITH, M.A. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. xx, 
153. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Askwith has not written another com- 


mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. He 
has not even written an ordinary Introduction. 
He has fixed his mind on the destination and 
date of the Epistle, and given us a scholarly essay, 
in which he supports Professor Ramsay’s South- 
Galatian arguments, and adds to their force con- 
siderably. In all study of the questions involved — 
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Chines ie ‘Winter's Tale, 
e Tempest (Macmillan, globe 8vo, 53.). 
n the difficult question of the authenticity of 
‘ s,’ Dr. Herford is at home and quite con- 
ig. The Introductions are just sufficient always. 
e fifth volume is to hand also. It contains 
ree parts of King Henry the Sixth, and King 
hard the Third. In a preliminary Note Dr. 
ford adopts Professor H. Littledale into co- 
wtnership as a proof-reader and a writer of 
tes that will henceforth be marked L. One 
these notes occurs in Richard II. 1. i. 67, 
here we are told that the name ‘Woodville’ 

ould be pronounced Wood-de-ville, a trisyllable, 
erhaps with the punning pronunciation, zood- 
_ devil, ze. mad devil.’ 


=—8 QM RADES. By E. C. Dawson. 
8vo, pp. 224. 2s. 6d.) 
Bir. Dawson is a boys’ preacher. He is practical 
and ; intelligible. He does not indulge them with 
ales of pirates, and he does not disgust them with 
mere moralities. There is something in them to 
appeal to, but it must be transformed and not 
merely played with. The boys to whom Mr, 
Dawson speaks are the bigger boys. They need 


the preaching most. 


(Melrose. Crown 


Mr. Melrose has published a wholesome book 
by Adeline Sergeant, called Zhe Common Lot 
(crown 8vo, pp. 224, 3s. 6d.). The heroine set 
out to do some great thing, and found that 
she had left her work behind in the little oppor- 
tunities of everyday life. 


Mr. Melrose has also issued a handsome 
religious story by W. E. Cule, entitled Sir 
Constant (pp. 192, 3s. 6d.). It is of course 


written for young people, and its outward ap- 
pearance is in keeping with its chivalric charm 
within. F: 

In the multitude of Helps to helpless preachers 
note should be made of Gospel Seed for Busy 
Sowers by J. Ellis (Morgan & Scott), There is 
a great mass of matter in it, and it is surprisingly 
clever and sensible. 
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It contains an introduction, an exegetical analysis, 
and a translation with notes. In the introduction — 
the most important section is that which searches 
the book for traces of the influence of Greek 
Mr. Tyler correctly says that such 
a thought as the dependence of Ecclesiastes on 
the philosophy of the Greeks is no longer startling. 
It is, however, sufficiently new and debated still to 
be of distinct interest, and Mr. Tyler has given 
himself to the subject with learning and enthusiasm. 
The analysis, a most difficult part of the work, is 
extremely useful. It prepares the way for an 
appreciation of the translation, as the introduction 
has paved the way to the notes, It is now, in its 
third edition, the most reliable commentary on 
Ecclesiastes we possess. 


A new and copyright volume, by Charles M. 
Sheldon, has been published by Messrs. Oliphant 
Anderson & Ferrier (Zhe Miracle at Markham, 
crown 8vo, pp. 255, 2s. 6d.). The question is 
one of reunion, and if it does not come to pass as 
we expect, it keeps us at a fine pitch of expectation 
all the journey through. 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL 
HEALING. By H. W. Dresser. (futnams. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 101. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Dresser is not a believer in Faith-healing 
or Christian Science as ordinarily practised. He 


_has studied these things long and intimately, but 


he does not believe in them. Yet he does not 
denounce them. There is right and there is 
sometimes much wrong. He believes that if these 
efforts were directed by more knowledge and less 
fanaticism they would work great good. And he 
writes this book to lead the way towards a true 


| science of healing in the name of the Lord. 


Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster have issued the 
third volume of C. H. Spurgeon’s Autobiography 
(pp. 376). It carries the preacher’s life through 
the long period of hard and successful service 
from 1856 to 1878. It will be dealt with fully 


very soon. 
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RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. 
BRIGHTWEN, F.E.S. (2.7.5. Crown 8vo, pp. 223-) 
Mrs. Brightwen is become the young naturalist’s 
greatest favourite. Once the publishers issued her 


books in commonplace condition. Now they know 


her worth and publish in beautiful style, with fine 
paper and profuse illustration, and yet at quite a 
cheap rate. These ‘Rambles’ are according to 
the month of the year. Let the boy or girl use 
this book month by month. It will be a great 
delight and a grand education. 


_GOD FIRST. (&.7.S.. Crown 8vo, pp. 320.) 

- The title. ‘God First’ has been given, not in- 
appropriately, to the letters and diaries of Miss 
Hester Needham of Sumatra. 
aries who cannot write. She was a most devoted 
missionary, and had a fine sense of humour, which 
also helped to sustain her, and she could write. 
It is a story of heroic endeavour, told in the most 
modest and touching way. One of the best small 
books of mission work we have had of late, and of 
late we have had many. 


UNSEAL THE BOOK. By Mrs. AsHLEY Carus- 
WiLson. (2.7.5. Crown 8vo, pp. 160.) 

Mrs. Carus-Wilson is still best known by her 
maiden name, Mary L. G. Petrie. She is not a 
novice in Bible study or in recommending it. 
There is a fine freedom in her methods and re- 
commendations, the result of distinguishing the 
matter from the spirit of Scripture. She is tongue- 
tied by no false notion of the infallibility of the 


- Authorized Version ; and yet her study draws us 


nearer to the Cross. We shall lose no time by 
reading this book, though it is often lost time to 
read books about the Bible and leave the Bible 
itself unread. And it is so saturated with clever 
modern examples of the mistakes that are made in 
misreading the Bible that the reading of it is a very 
great delight. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published the second 
edition of Mr. William Marshall’s little book, 7%e 
Lible and the Prayer Book. Its purpose is to prove 
that the Prayer Book is in accord with the Bible, 
but that Ritualists are in accord with neither. 


Mr. Stoneman has published cheap unbound 
editions of the Rev. John Mitchell’s Points and 
Illustrations, and of Mr. H. W. Fry’s The Brand 
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celebration festivities. For, ae aya aight & s 
it is, there is accuracy of statement and Christ- 
likeness of spirit in it enough to make it live ye 
a . good many days to come. f 


Under the title of Z Promise, Mr. Meyer has 
published a small volume of counsel to Christian 
Endeavourers (S.S. Union, pp. 76, 1s.). Their 
motive is trust in Christ. Mr. Meyer would keep 
the young people close to Him, and then all's” 
well. : 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT... By THomaAs H. WEIR, — 
B.D. (Williams & Norgate. Crown 8vo, pp. Xv, 
149.9582) ~ 

We have to say that this book is not bound, but 
we have no other disparaging word to say about 
it. There is not finality of course, but there is in 
it a capable examination of the historical evidence 
available for the history of the O.T. text, a well- 
written history itself, and a good selection of 
illustrations that are carefully executed. 


S 
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‘Ebe Temperance Probfem and 
Social Reform.’? 


Ir is not long since the Sfectator felt constrained 
to write sadly about what it called the increase — 
of callousness. At that time the temperance 

movement, like every other movement making © 
for high ideals, was affected by the reactionary 
influences which were at work. Now, however, 
the tide has turned again, at least so far as interest — 
in the matter is concerned, and probably there | 
never was a time when the drink problem was so : 
much in men’s minds. This is largely due, no — 
doubt, to the growing recognition of the fact, 

which is emphasized by the very title of this 

notable book,—a book which is at once a proof 


‘The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, By 
Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi, 626. Price 6s, 
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; Baie ext renee as cause or aifects: or 
for in this connexion there is often a vicious 
‘le of the worst kind, intemperance is bound up 
with every phase of the social question. 
_ But other causes have also been at work. The 
_ later stages of the Royal Commission and its rival 
-Teports have impressed the community with a 
_ fresh sense of the difficulties of the situation, and 
have revealed anew the determination of the trade 
_ to prevent reform if they can. The Licensing 
Courts, too, are increasingly deepening the popu- 
lar impatience with a system which is as arbitrary, 
as reckless, and as indifferent to the wishes of 
those most concerned as a licensing system could 
well be.- The growing expenditure on strong 
drink is also alarming many who are not readily 
alarmed. They cannot but see that this terrible 
tax which the nation is imposing upon itself is far 
more serious than any foreign competition, or any 
protective tariffs or bounties. What is perhaps 
doing most meanwhile, however, to deepen the 
public interest in the temperance problem is the 
- growing conviction that the liquor traffic has 
_ become a great menace to the liberties and well- 
being of the whole nation. Many who are neither 
fanatics nor alarmists say that it is to be a battle 
to the death between the commonwealth and the 
liquor traffic. Some even think that the battle is 
already over and lost. But surely the galling 
tyranny either in politics or trade of a traffic which 
for the most part flourishes on the fruits of degra- 
dation has only to be made known to be swept aside. 
And it is being made known. Nothing more 
powerful or impressive on this theme has ever 
been written than the chapter in this volume 
entitled, ‘The Social and Political Menace.’ 
Never have the cruel shackles and the galling 
chains by which the drink interest has stealthily 
bound the constituencies been set forth in such a 
dispassionate light. Never have the innate cor- 
ruption and the brutal selfishness of the whole 
system been revealed so impartially and effectively. 
It is hardly too much to hope that as this indict- 
ment reaches the more leisured classes, it will do 
for them what contact with the evil at first hand 
has already done for so many of the working 
classes. It can hardly fail to fill those who read 
it with a determination to destroy a power which 
is everywhere the untiring enemy of righteousness, 
freedom and prosperity. 


| of the temperance problem which are to be found 
The appendices alone give ita 


This great chapter is only one of many import- 
ant contributions to the discussion and settlement — 


in this volume. 
unique value, and when it is added that the spirit 
of the bock is admirable throughout, and that its. 
authors are manifestly keen and true temperance 
reformers, its outstanding importance will be 
apparent. 

The discussion begins with a statement of the 
problem which centres round the fact that in spite 
of all that has been done, the fer capita consump- 
tion of alcohol in the United Kingdom is greater 
now than it was in 1840. Startling as this fact is, 
it by no means proves that temperance reformers 
have hitherto been moving on wrong lines, and 
that a new departure such as is here advocated 
should be made. Alarming as it is that the fer 
capita consumption of alcohol over the whole king- 
dom has gone up since 1840 from 3.89 gallons 
of proof spirit to 4.30 gallons, it ought not to be 
ignored that in Scotland the fer capgita consump- 
tion of spirits is now about a gallon less than it 
was in 1852. Now Scotland differs from the rest 
of the kingdom mainly in this, that during these 
years the policy of the temperance party has been 
more fully adopted. There has been earlier 
closing, and closing on the Lord’s Day, and 
meagre as the improvement has been, it is quite 
sufficient to show that what is really required is 
greatly extended restriction along the present 
lines. 

Then, further, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the vast social changes which have taken place 
during the period in question. Since 1840 the 
power of the people to spend, and especially to 
spend on extras and luxuries, has enormously 
increased. Not only so, but their willingness to 
spend money on anything which promises pleasure 
and comfort, has increased even more than the 
power to spend it. In addition, there has been 
the portentous growth of the great towns, which 
are now such an important factor in the situation. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that even although 
there has been an increased consumption of 
alcohol in the United Kingdom, there may have 
been decided relative progress in temperance. A 
reference to the state of affairs in France will 
show what is meant. The social changes which 
make for increased expenditure on self-indulgence 
have been at work there as here, with this differ- 
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ence, that there has been no counteracting tem- 
perance movement. The result is that since 1830 
the ger capita consumption of alcohol has increased 
fourfold, and France now stands far away at the 
top of the black list of. European countries in 
respect of their consumption of absolute alcohol, 
while the United Kingdom only stands eighth. 
These are not reasons for being satisfied with 
things as they are. They are, however, con- 
siderations which must be present in any complete 
statement of the case, and which suggest that the 
movement on the present lines is not at all so 
hopeless as our authors suggest, and that we might 
reasonably hope for great progress if only the 
policy of restriction got a fair chance. 

The main interest of the book necessarily 
gathers round the solution of the problem which 
it proposes. That solution consists of two parts: 
the restrictive and the constructive,—the first 
instalment of restriction being a statutory enact- 
ment that there shall not be more than one public- 
house to each rooo of the population in any urban 
area, and not more than one to each 600 of the 
population in any rural area, a short time-notice 
being provided for by way of compensation. 
Thereafter, the scheme is permissive, each locality 
having the power to prohibit the traffic, to retain 
the system of private license, or to grant a mono- 
poly of the entire retail traffic within its borders, 
either to its municipal council or to an authorized 
company. Our authors expect that the prohibition 
option would be chosen and successfully carried 
out in many rural and suburban districts, but they 
hold that in the present state of public opinion 
prohibition in the larger towns is to be regarded 
as impracticable, and for these they argue strongly 
in favour of public management. 

Apart from the company proposals, this scheme 
is one of which all temperance reformers can 
heartily approve, and with regard to these pro- 
posals it must be admitted that every attempt has 
been made to remove features which might make 
for corruption. All the same, it is by the manage- 
ment element the scheme must stand or fall. It 
is claimed that ‘if the proposals fall short of the 
full aim of the idealist, they in no way conflict 
with his ideal. They simply lay the foundations 
upon which he and others may build.’ But what 
of the idealist who holds that public management 
in any form would intrench the traffic more. firmly 
than ever and make it an integral part of our 


| municipal organization, and that even under these ‘ 
carefully safeguarded proposals an appearance of - 
beneficence would be thrown over the whole — 


system which would make the realization of the 
ideal altogether hopeless? He may be right, or 


he may be wrong, but he cannot build on such a ~ 


foundation as is here provided. Management is” 
not only.a necessary part of the scheme, it is a 

very prominent part of it, and the truth is that the 

one weakness of the book comes out when the 

sympathetic treatment of the company systems is 
compared with the inadequate treatment accorded 

to experiments in prohibition. Even if it is 

inevitable that in some form or another the drink 

traffic will go on indefinitely, it is one thing to 

continue to protest against it and quite another to 

enter into terms with it. At present it exists only 
on sufferance and in the face of constant opposi- 

tion, but under management it would be recog- 

nized as an integral and necessary part of our 

social system. ‘The true idealist is not able to set 

political gains over against moral losses, and strike 

a balance. 

But even apart from the moral question, it can 
hardly be said that what is here adduced in favour 
of management is sufficient to warrant its adoption 
in this country. It is admitted, for example, that 
in Gothenberg, in spite of powers which it is very 
unlikely any company would ever be allowed to 
exercise here so long as there are public-houses at 
all, the number of arrests for drunkenness is not 
only greatly in excess of what we find here but is 
steadily increasing. In Norway, too, where the 
company system is said to have few of the dangers 
which attach to the Swedish plan, there has been 
an enormous increase in arrests for drunkenness. 
In Bergen during the ten years ending 1896 they 
increased 225 per cent., while the population only 
increased 33 per cent. No wonder that as soon 
as they had the power many of the Norwegian 
towns got rid of the companies and vetoed the 
traffic altogether. 

The two great claims which are here made on 
behalf of management are that it deprives the 
traffic of its political influence and eliminates the 
element of private gain, but while both claims may 
be to a large extent admitted, it is probable that 
the benefit would be less than is expected. There 
would still be a large number of persons interested 
in the continuance of the traffic. Indeed, there is 
a sense in which the whole community would be 
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m the profits, all that the chairman could say 


> was o more drinking at Hill of Beath to-day 
_than there was before the opening of the public- 
house.’ But so long as the drinking continues and 
~ men are what they are, degradation and sin will be 
the results, and public sanction may be an even 
_ greater danger than private greed. 
In these discussions there is a great tendency to 
forget the affinity which apparently exists between 
_ fallen human nature and alcohol, and the cor- 
_ ruption which has invariably gathered round the 
free use of strong drink. It might well be asked 
- whether our municipal councils could stand this 
: addition to their responsibilities. Those who 
_ know them best doubt it most. It might also be 
: asked whose sons are to be set to sell the drink on 
e 
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behalf of the community and exposed to ruin 
‘thereby. The truth is that the proper conclusion 
from what is found in this volume is not that we 
should go in for management, but that the liquor 
traffic is unmanageable either by public or private 
means. It is so inherently corrupt and corrupting 
that it sets all conventions and compromises aside, 
and like some wild beast which has been chained 
up again and again it breaks out to degrade and 
destroy. Restriction, and restriction as nearly re- 
sembling prohibition as possible, is the true policy, 
and not management. If this appears an extreme 
_ or an impotent conclusion, the reasons for it are to 
be found in one chapter after another of this book. 
Even in Great Britain we are told of the police 
being so corrupted in connexion with this traffic 
that it is often impossible to get justice; of drink- 
sellers, who were just like their neighbours to 
begin with, resorting to the worst devices and even 
tampering with the children in order to sell as 
much drink as possible; and of the vast body of 


that ‘after making full inquiry, he found that | 


dutta, and ineeesg and even chccholders 
becoming so perverted, that they oppose every- 
thing which would stay the flood of evil which is” 
ever sweeping through our land, lest their gains 
should be interfered with. The truth is, that more — 
than once the drink-seller is too exclusively | 
blamed and the fatal power of the drink itself 
too much minimized. But in any case, our. 
authors say that every system has failed except 
management, and they provide the facts which 
show that it also has lamentably failed. 

Little can be said here about the constructive 
part of the scheme, except that it is not as import- 
ant as its authors suppose. It is very unlikely that 
Parliament would agree to the proposals, and in 
any case, if large sums of money are to go into the 
public funds from the traffic in strong drink, they 
should go where they will be least appreciated—to _ 
reduce the National Debt, for example, and not to 
Peoples’ Palaces and the like. That the con- 
structive work is needed is beyond doubt, but it 
should begin deeper down, and it should be 
carried through otherwise than by the profits of an 
inherently vicious system. 

There is a call to union, but it is to union on the 
old lines of local veto, the lines on which we have 
made progress already, and on which the rural 
populations of Scandinavia have become the most 
sober in Europe. If it is true that no scheme has 
any chance which does not carry the moderate men 
with it, it is equally true that no effective temper- 
ance measure can be carried which has not the 
hearty support of the rank and file of the temper- 
ance party. 

This is a moral question above all else, and 
there is one element with which this volume does 
not deal, and that is the power of religion. The 
Church in our land should take advantage of the 
present interest in the question to rally all her 
forces to the fight, and, waiting hopefully on God, 
should face the evil as free from the spirit of com- 
promise as from the spirit of fear. W. Muir. 
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Recent Biblical MreBacology. 


By Proressor A. H. Saycr, LL.D., Oxrorp. 


‘She Witness of the Wtonuments.”! 


I HAVE no hesitation in saying that this is a book 
which ought to be in the hands, not only 


of every Oriental archzeologist, but of every. 


student of the Old Testament Scriptures as well. 
Nothing like it has ever been published in this 
country. The accurate and beautifully executed 
illustrations with which almost every page is filled, 
make. it a veritable treasure-house of archeological 
lore. There are more than three hundred of them, 
the larger number being photographs, while the 
exactitude of the rest is guaranteed by the fact that 
they have been drawn by the practised hand of Mr. 
Rylands, the Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. Most of them are published for 
the first time, and they all alike throw light on 
the history and records of ancient Israel. All 
the appliances of modern science have been used 
to make them as perfect as possible, though the 
volume in,which they are contained is a marvel 
of cheapness. It is not so long ago since such a 
work, with its sumptuous print and paper, would 
have cost, not fifteen shillings, but fifteen pounds. 
No less than thirty of the plates are in colour. 
The letterpress is equally illustrative of the 
religion, history, and civilization of the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Ball is a good Semitic scholar, whose 
painstaking accuracy is well known, and who is 
_ beginning to be one of the veterans of Assyriology. 
He gives translations of all the inscriptions which 
bear upon the literature of the Old Testament, 
and it will be found that they are all thoroughly 
brought up to date. The references to parallel 
passages in the Bible, as well as the black type in 
which biblical names are printed, will be specially 
helpful to the reader. A chapter is added on the 
history and origin of the Semitic alphabet, with a 
comparative table of its earlier forms, together 
with the cuneiform and hieroglyphic characters 
from which it has been supposed to be de- 
rived; and at the end of the volume is a list of 
biblical proper names with their significations 


1 Light from the East; or, The Witness of the Monuments. 
An Introduction to the Study of Biblical Archeology. By 
C. J. Ball. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1899. 


in either Hebrew or in some other Oriental 


language. 


Mr. Ball generally preserves an impartial attitude 


on disputed points ; indeed, as regards the Hittite 


monuments, his language may be described as over- — 


cautious. But it goes without saying that in some 
cases he assumes without question the soundness of - 
theories of which he has been a leading advocate. 


Thus the connexion between the beginnings of © 


Chinese writing and the primitive characters of — 
Sumerian Babylonia is taken for granted, and 
though I fully agree with him in believing that the 


culture of the Pharaonic Egyptians came from — 


Babylonia, I should doubt whether at present we 


are justified in saying more of the Babylonian origin 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphs than that it is possible. 


Here and there, naturally, I should be inclined © 


to differ from Mr. Ball’s theories and conclusions. 
In a growing science like that ofarchzology, where 


ri 


so much of the evidence is still imperfect, this of — 


course is inevitable. I should question, for in- 


stance, his ingenious derivation of the name of 


Shinar from the Sumerian gz-shimmar or ‘ palm- 
tree.’. Ihave, indeed, ERS since given up the 
suggestion I made in 1870 that Shinar is a form 
of Sumer, though I see that it still holds its ground 
among the majority of Assyriologists. 


applied to Babylonia by the king of Alasia in one 
of the Tel el-Amarna letters, where it is written 
Sankhar. Whether, therefore, we identify Alasia 
with Coele-Syria, like Maspero, or with Cyprus, like 
W. Max Muller and Winckler (with whom I am dis- 
posed to agree), at anyrate the name was in use in 
Western Asia before the Mosaic age. It is not until 


But it does — 
“not seem to have been observed that the name is 


we come to the eighth century before our era that — 


we find it has been shifted to the oasis of Singara. 

Nor, again, can I find any evidence that the 
Babylonian Narudu stands for Namrudu or 
Nimrod, much less that it was a title of Gilgames. 
And what does Mr. Ball mean by saying that 
‘from the fragmentary context’ of the tablets dis- 


ee 


covered by Mr. Pinches, ‘it is certain that the — 
persons intended by these names (Chedor-laomer, — 


Arioch, and Tidal) are not those mentioned in 
Gn 14’? There is nothing in the tablets in ques- 


- 


ela 
names are written not only presupposes familiarity 
them on the part of the writer, but also 


rious similarities between the language of the 
tablets and passages in the Old Testament (notably 
BRS 220°). - 

I hope it will not mies ne before a second 
edition of Mr. Ball’s book is called for. In pre- 
paration for this I would direct his attention to 
_ two points which require correction. On p. 53 


_ the reader will be puzzled by finding the ‘Abil- © 


Ishtar’ of the text miscalled ‘Ilu-Ishtar’ at the 
head of the section; and on p. 98 the pseudo- 
Sesostris, in the pass of Karabel, mentioned by 
< Herodotus, is confounded with the i image of Niobé 
_ on Mount Sipylus, which is referred to by Homer 
__ but not by Herodotus. I may also add that the 
suggestion that the biblical Nisroch might be the 
_ Assyrian Nusku was first made, not by Halévy, but 
oa by myself i in the Zheological Review, 1873, p. 27. 
_ But it is not one of the suggestions of which I am 
proud. : 
In conclusion, let me draw attention to two 
plates representing the ornamented centres of 
bronze dishes discovered at Nineveh. On the 
one, covered as it was intended to be with water, 
Mr. Rylands believes with great probability that 
we have a picture of the brood of Tiamat, on the 
other a representation of the firmament and the 
four regions of the earth. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Hommel, to whose untiring labours and 
keen penetration biblical archzeology owes so much. 
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Recent Miscoveries in Armenia. 
Tue explorations of Drs. Belck and Lehmann in 
Armenia have resulted in the discovery of many 
important monuments of the ancient kingdom of 
Ararat. A large number of fresh Vannic inscrip- 
tions has been found, and several of those which 
were already known have been re-examined and 
corrected. Among the most interesting is an 
inscription of Sarduris 11., the son of Argistis, 
who was afterwards the antagonist of Tiglath- 
pileser 111, in which mention is made of the 
Assyrian te Assur-nirari, ‘the son of A-da-di-ni- 


s 


The re ke pee ae in hich the © 


inds us of the Jewish a/bash, while there are 


tion, found above the plain of Keshish-Gdll, is 


ra-ri.’ The name, consequently, which it has been = 


\ the fashion to read Ramman- (or Rimmon-) nirari, = 
- turns out to have been pronounced Hadad-nirari; 


and Hadad, rather than Ramman or Rimmon, 


must have been the ordinary pronunciation of the . 


name of the air-god in Assyrian.. Another equally 
interesting inscription is that of Rusas 11. (a con- 
temporary of Esar-haddon), which describes cam- 
paigns carried on against the Moschi- (Muskini or 
Meshech) and Hittites (Kzazé). Another inscrip- 


believed by the discoverers to belong to the period 
when the old kingdom of Biainas or Van had 
passed away, and the Aryan Armenians of later . 
history were beginning to occupy the country. At 
all events, no royal name is met with in it. 

A considerable proportion of the new texts 
belong to Menuas, who seems to have been the 
most powerful and longest-lived of the Vannic kings. 
In one of them a war with the Assyrians is referred 
to. Another records the conquest of Barsuas on 
the shores of Lake Urumiyeh. Careful copies © 
have also been taken of the inscription of Menuas 
on the stela of Kelishin, under Mount Rowandiz, 
in spite of Kurdish robbers and inclement weather, 
and the Assyrian text on the one side of the stone 
proves to be a continuation of the Vannic text on the 
other side. I have just received a post card from 
Dr. Belck, in which he tells me that he and Dr. 
Lehmann have at length succeeded in reaching 
the neighbouring pass of Sidikan, and finding there 
the monument the existence of which was known, 
though it was considered to be either illegible 
or inaccessible. After a fortnight of hard work the 
two explorers have made out the text, which is 
engraved on all four sides of the stone, partly in 
Vannic, partly in Assyrian. Only the upper part 
of it has been destroyed. 

Excavations at Toprak-kaleh, near Van, have 
brought to light numerous small objects, including 
clay tablets, one of which, inscribed on both sides, 
appears to relate to political affairs. The inscrip- 
tions in all these cases are in the Vannic language 
and system of cuneiform writing. But the ex- 


| plorers have also been fortunate enough to discover 


a new Assyrian monument. This is an inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-Pileser 1., engraved on a rock near 
Melasgert, and is a companion text to the one at 
the sources of the Tigris, in which the Assyrian 
monarch commemorates his conquests in the 


north. 
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Salvation. 


ae ‘I promise” | 
SALVATION is a great word. It is conjugated in three 
tenses. There is the fas¢ tense, ‘we were saved’ at the 
moment when we first trusted Christ. Saved from the 
wrath of God; saved from the curse of a broken law ; saved 
from the consequences of having been born from a sinful 
race, and having committed many grievous sins against God. 
This salvation is a distinct and definite matter, which is ours 
at the moment we exercise simple faith in Jesus. ‘ Being, 
therefore, justified by His blood, we shall be saved from the 
wrath of God through Him.’ There is the present tense of 
salvation. ‘To us who are being saved, Christ is the power 
of God.’ ‘The Lord added to the Church daily those that 
were being saved.’ Such is the accurate rendering of 
Teaco’. and =Aci j24- ease vaxe sbeingwsaveds per- 
petually from the love and power of sin. The disinfectant 
of Christ’s presence is ever warding off the germs of deadly 
temptation. The mighty arm of the Divine Keeper is 
always holding the door against the attempts of the adver- 
sary. The water is always flowing over the eye to remove 
the last grit or mote that may alight. ‘Weare being saved 
by His life.” There is the /ze¢wre tense. He will appear a 
second time without sin unto salvation. We are being kept 
by the power of God unto a salvation which waits to be re- 
vealed in all its majesty and fulness in the last time. Much 
as Jesus can do for His saints in this life, there is a point 
beyond which even His love and power cannot go, since 
they must bear about with them the body of their humilia- 
tion, which will finally, unless He come first, return to its 
dust. Salvation in all its completeness can therefore only 
be secured when at His coming, though we were dead, yet 
shall we live, and those that live and believe in Him shall 
never die.—F. B. MEYER. 


*I cannot lie.’ 


Autobiography of Dr. S. Davidson. 

WISLICENUS, once pastor of a church in Halle, was de- 
posed from his office because of his prominence among the 
‘ Lichtfreunde,’ having undergone persecution at the hands 
of Guericke and the Saxon Consistorium, as well as the 
Prussian Government. The life of this worthy man was a 
troubled one. His free opinions made him obnoxious to the 
powers then in the ascendant ; poverty came upon him and 
his large family ; he emigrated to America, and found at last 
a congenial home at Zurich, where he ended his days in 
peace. A touching incident is related of him. His eldest 
son, six years old, seeing his father’s face pale and sad, once 
asked him why he appeared melancholy, The father 
stooped, put his hand on the head of the boy, kissed him, 
and said, ‘Ich kann nicht liigen.’ Had he lied for God, 
his lot had been different. All honour to the memory of the 
man.—s. DAVIDSON. 


Pranteations 


ee Hand of God. Gai BR 
I was so struck with the verse for 11th September on the © 
almanac, ‘The hand of God hath touched me,’ Job 197 — 
and I could not help thinking that if Job had lived in . aul’s 
days, he would a little have altered his expressions, and 
said, ‘Ye need not pity me, O my friends, for the hand of | 
God hath touched me!’ for what in all the wide world can — 
be more tender and strong, more skilful and loving, than the — 
hand of God?—H. NEEDHAM. ' 


A Public-House Sign. 
Seed for Busy Sowers. — 

A LAD was passing a public-house the other day, and 
seeing a drunken man lying in the gutter in front of it, he 
opened the door of the public-house, and called out, — 
‘Mister, your sign has fallen down,’ The publican went 
outside, saw the sight, and started down the street to catch 
his faithful informer. Publicans could well label their victims 
with the inscription, ‘Specimen of the work done inside.’— 
Jee ELIS. : : ; : 
How to Defend the Bible. 

Unseal the Book. 

‘ How are we to defend the Bible?’ Spurgeon was once 
asked by one who had been vaguely troubled by cavil and 
criticism. With a wit and wisdom as well as a shrewd 
common sense that the profoundest scholar could not have 


outdone, the great preacher answered, ‘How would youde- 
fend a lion? Surely by opening his cage and leaving him 


to defend himself.—M. L. G. Carus-WILSON. 


A Lamp under a Bushel. 
Unseal the Book. 
A MAN, leaving college and looking forward to ordination, 
spoke for the first time on the subject of religion to one who 
had been his fellow-student during three years, and who 
was known to be an atheist. He looked astonished, and 


answered, ‘I always thought you were an atheist like myself.’ _ 


The Christian was horror-struck and abashed to realize that, 
while he had won popularity and reputation as an athlete 
during his college career, he had never shown his colours as 
a follower of Christ.—M. L. G. Carus-WILson. 


And Endureth. 
Unseal the Book. 

A very large proportion of the Bibles in circulation are 
issued by the Oxford University Press, and printed on a 
remarkably thin, tough, and light India paper produced at 
their Wolvercote mills, according to a process whose secret 
is said to be known to three persons only. Its unique 
durability is due to the fact that its material is old ships’ 
sails that have battled with storms and withstood adverse 
winds in all quarters of the globe. Even so, the words of 
life impressed on it have been proved by many generations 
of the sons of men, strong not only to do but to endure,— 
M. L. G. Carus-WILson. 
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——- Bome Eregetical Studies. os 
~ <—e i By THE Rey. JAMES WELLS, D.D., GLascow., ~ 
a... Beholding. _ a 


little web I am now to weave is to have 
gesis for its woof and illustration for its warp. | 
the best of all pulpit illustrations are exegeti- 

cal, I shall therefore choose only those words 

‘ich are word-pictures, and shall try to reach the 

Tue and direct meaning of the Spirit in them. 

Ruskin very strongly recommends honest word-by- 
_ word study, which he regards as a chief secret of 
_ true culture. Someone has said that the history 
_ of a word may give us more knowledge than the 
history of a campaign. The exegetical preacher 
may adopt these sayings without hesitation or 
limitation, 

We shall not linger over the ordinary New 
Testament words for ‘beholding,’ such as idetv, 
Opady, BXerew, and xatavdew, These are mere 
words and not metaphors: they are not self- 
illuminating: their meaning is fixed only by con- 
vention or usage. But we have at least four 
r words for ‘beholding,’ which amply repay earnest 
- study. One of these is used only by Peter. In 
rt P 2! and 3? we have émromrevoavres: ‘your 
good works which they behold,’ and ‘ beholding 
your chaste behaviour.’ In 2 P 1! we read, 
‘we were eye-witnesses (érérrat) of His majesty.’ 
The fact that this word is used only by Peter, and 
used in both his First and Second Epistles, is an 
argument for identity of authorship. The word 
éxdémrys has a technical and very precise meaning. 
It denotes one who has been initiated into all the 

mysteries of the heathen religions; one in full 
communion, who has been admitted to the inner- 
most secrets of his faith; one who enjoys the 
highest religious privileges and felicities. It 
thus admirably sets forth the unique vision and 
insight granted to the favoured three who beheld 
Christ’s glory ‘in the holy Mount’ of Transfigura- 
tion (2 P 138). 

What a vivid and suggestive simile this would 
be to Peter’s readers! And what a complete 
renunciation of all priestly ideas! For the aim 
of Peter, as of all the sacred writers, is to share 
with all the faithful every spiritual vision which he 
enjoyed. It was death for the initiated to divulge 


>. 
< 
. 
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the Elusinian and other mysteries. ‘ Off, ye pro- 
fane,’ was the spirit of paganism in its relation to 
the many. Priestism is a daring attempt to intro- 
duce these pagan ideas into the priestless religion 
of Jesus Christ. ‘Mystery’ is one of its watch- 
words. 
means a truth not discoverable by human reason, 
but made known by Divine revelation : it is not a 
secret kept, but a secret told to the whole world. 
It is ‘the mystery which hath been hid from 
ages . but now is made manifest to His 
saints’ (Col 176). All the saints are among the 
initiated: they all are God’s priests. 
is admirably handled in the second essay in Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Essays on the Errors of Roman- 
ism. Historians tell us that many of the most 
thoughtful heathens were attracted by the frank- 
ness, openness, simplicity, and universality of the 
gospel, which contrasted so favourably with the 
peeping, muttering, elusive mysteries of Greece 
and Rome. The conceptions of ‘the mysteries’ 
cherished by Romanists and Romanizers have 
far more affinity with paganism than with 
Judaism. 

In 2 Co 3}8 we find xaromrpifopevor, ‘ beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord.’ The Revised 
Version gives in the margin, ‘beholding in a 
mirror.’ That seems preferable to ‘reflecting in 
a mirror.’ Kdrorrpov was the name for a mirror 
of polished metal. The museums contain many 
specimens of it. 

Glory is excellence, conspicuous and _ re- 
splendent: it is the outshining of moral and 
spiritual grandeur. All glory for us is concen- 
trated in the Person and Life of Jesus Christ. In 
the Lives of the sages we find only splendid 
fragments and glittering exceptions. By Divine 
accommodation and adjustment, God teaches 
truth as we are able to hear it. I cannot gaze 
steadily on the sun at noon, but I can behold all 
its glory in the mirror of the unruffled lake. Often 
the lake is an idealizer, so that the sun or moon 
seems more beautiful than ever when reflected in 
its bosom. The gospels are a mirror that tells the 


But in the New Testament ‘mystery’ 


This subject: 
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whole truth. Christ’s glory revealed there becomes 


a ‘kindly light’ to lead us through the encircling 
gloom. ‘Your God is everywhere, and yet dwells 
in your nation. 
the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshua. ‘ Well, 
but suppose we first look at one of His ambas- 
sadors,’ the Rabbi replied. He then took Cesar 
into the open air and bade him look at the sun. 
- *T can’t see: the ‘light dazzles me,’ said Trajan. 


‘You can’t bear the light of one of His creatures?’ — 


the Rabbi said ; 
the Creator ; 
thee ?’ 

This beholding is not the privilege of the 
favoured few like Moses and the priests. 
all, with unveiled face,’ without the intervention 
of a priest. And we are, literally, being meta- 
morphosed into the same image, from glory to 
glory. The present tense declares a process that 
is constantly going on. We become what we 
behold, we share what we see. The process is 
from the glory of Christ seen by us to the glory of 
Christ produced in us, and also from one degree 
of glory to a higher. 

In his essay on ‘Secret Societies,’ De Quincey 
gives a gorgeous illustration of a reflected glory. 
‘From a mountain top I have sometimes seen,’ 
he writes, ‘a golden pillar of solar splendour which 
had escaped through rifts and rents in the clouds 
that to me were as invisible as the sun himself. 
So in the martyrdom of St. Stephen, Paul could 
see no gates of heaven that opened, could see no 
solar orb: to /zm was visible, as the scenery about 
St. Stephen, nothing but darkness of error and 
clouds. Yet, even as I far below in the lake, so 
he far below in the countenance of St. Stephen, 
saw, with consternation, reflected a golden sunlight, 
some radiance not earthly, coming through avenues 


‘how could you bear the light of 


not revealed to himself, some radiance from far-off | 


mountains, such as, upon any theory yet opened 
to fim, ought mot to have been there.’ 
haunted him, perplexed him, compelled him to 
think intensely, and at last the reflected glory he 
beheld was imparted to himself. 

The other two great words for ‘beholding’ are 
found in St. John’s Gospel: 
gdpela) His glory’ (chap. 1!), and in Christ’s 
prayer in chap. 174, ‘that they may behold (@ewpdcr) 
My glory.’ These two words have the same root, 
and are both steeped in all the theatrical, spec- 
tacular, and athletic associations of ancient Greece 


I should like to see Him,’ said _ 


would not such a light annihilate | 


' Shows were the chief events in their lives. 
“We | 


| never flagged. 


This | 


Ceacducba, 


‘We beheld (é6ca- | 


and Rome. @c&éc6a. has to do chiefly with the 
theatre and amphitheatre—our word ¢heatre comes 
from it; and Oewpety is identified with the athle 
games and other shows. The QOewpos was t 
official representation of the State at their athletic 
festivals, and so the verb meant to witness the 
games in the way fitted to make the igiesies 
impression. 

‘Bread and games’ was the ceaseless cry of the 
Roman people in John’s day: bread for nothing 
and games for ever. The Greeks were theatre-— 
mad; det waides, everlastingly children, as one of 
them said: they turned everything to amusement. 
The 
Greeks reckoned their time by the Olympiads, 
their great contests at Olympia. Hours before 
the entertainments began, tens of thousands 
crowded the Roman amphitheatres. They de- 
tached themselves from all other interests, and 
concentrated their attention for hours on end © 
upon the glories presented to their gaze. The © 
enthusiasm of each was heightened by the enthu- 
siasm of all. The sea of faces was brightened 
with smiles, and the welkin. rang with their rap- 
turous applause. All sorts of wonders and sensa- 
tions were provided for them, so that their interest 
Perfumes, coins, lottery tickets, 
sweetmeats, and refreshments were now and again 
showered down upon them. Births and deaths 
were ordinary events at these gatherings, owing to 
the fierce excitement, the numbers present, and 
the many hours spent there. All John’s readers 
had been eye-witnesses of these scenes; at least 
they could not help being perfectly familiar with 
all their details. What wonderful illustrations! 
‘We theatrized His glory,’ we gazed delightedly 
and continually upon it as men gaze upon the 
scenes in the theatre and the amphitheatre : ‘that 
they may behold My glory,’.as the heathens around 
behold their pastimes, athletic contests, and foot 
and chariot races. 

Bengel, in his own ingenious way, gives us a 
fine touch here. ‘Verba affinia: éoxyjvwoev et 
uti scena et theatrum’: He dwelt 
as in a scene or stage, and we beheld as in a 
theatre. 

These three words—ézomrevew, OcdoOo1, and 
Gewpetv—give a wonderfully complete guide-book 
for the devout life. For they offer us as illustra- 
tions and inspirations, the most honoured and 
satisfying privileges and experiences in both the 
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ancients. 


They all 
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‘persons and things. 
ee sted ae NE: wonder, 


ne ey het our ae vou ie wanild ERE a as. 


near to perfection as is possible on earth. a4. 
In another paper I hope to fostilize mpon this 
theme. 
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Contributions and Comments, 


Up Words shall not pass amap.’ 


- As the tender melody 
Dwells the core of every chord, 
_ Perfect in simplicity 


Sel - Were the sayings of our Lord. 


Other speech is blent with earth, 
There clear heaven was in each word, 
_ Truth that found its mortal birth 
In the sayings of our Lord. 


Sage’s pen and poet’s lyre 
Silent lie beneath earth’s sward, 
While the pure hope rings but higher 
In the sayings of our Lord. 


Other wisdoms, each to each, 

Seem but Babel fresh outpoured,— 
Wistful yet they backward reach 

To the sayings of our Lord. . 


SARAH ROBERTSON MATHESON. 
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J5atab fry. 11. 


Is 6511, not Is 45/7, ought to be the heading of 
the contribution of Mr. C. H. W. Johns in the last 
number of THE Expository TIMEs (p. 423, as 
well as on the cover). May I use this misprint as 
occasion for an appeal to all printers, publishers, 
and authors of Great and Greater Britain to do 
away, at least as much as possible, with the use of 
Roman figures, that source of so many misprints, 
and, in consequence, of loss of time. Vita brevis. 


| quotes an Assyrian manu. 


Many theological books, I am glad to see, have 
already done so, to name but two, the Hebrew 


Dictionary of Brown - Driver - Briggs, and the — 


Dictionary of the Bible, edited by the very editor 


of THE ExposiTrory TIMES. Es. NESTLE. 
Mazr!lbronn. 
P.S.—As to the question put forward by Mr. 


Johns I may refer to the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, October 1892, p. 733, where Mr. Davis 
The Arabic goddess 
Mandt has been compared long ago, the god Mav 
from Strabo and Jamblich already by Grotius. 
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MeBuchadressar and tbe Siege 
of Tyre. 


In last month’s Exposirory TIMEs (p. 430) Pro- 


| fessor Sayce is good enough to refer me for infor- 


mation on the above subject to Ze Records of the 
Past, new series, iv. pp. 99-100 (1890). There 
we have the translation by Mr. Pinches of a 
contract tablet, from the dating of which we learn 
that in the fortieth year of Nebuchadrezzar the 
king of Babylon was king also of Tyre. But this 
does not supply what I desiderated, namely, proof 
that Tyre was captured at the end of the siege 
(573 B.c. according to Professor Sayce). The 
fortieth year of Nebuchadrezzar would be « 565 
B.c,, and I never suggested any doubt that long 
before that time Tyre had somehow or other fallen 
into the hands of the Babylonian king or come to 
terms with him. We may then, I presume, take 
it for granted that there is really no evidence as to 
the issue of the thirteen years’ siege. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Genesis ty. 7, ttt, 16, and ty. 1. 
Mr. Box’s clever note on these passages leads me 
to give them a reconsideration. I do not think it 
is safe to correct the text of Gn 47 on the basis of 


Gi; 8édys, 1 think with Schleusner, implies nm, | 


which is quite unsuitable. Mr. Ball’s restoration, 
therefore, does not commend itself to me. But if, 
as we look at the groups of letters, we remember 
the habits of the scribes, we shall perhaps be able 
to make a probable conjecture. I will add that I 
agree with Dillmann that 725 “BD gives a useful 
suggestion as to the sort of reading required. The 
letters nNw have, I think, been misarranged ; read 
xm and supply Wh (Job ro’). After Nw it was 
comparatively easy for ‘ws to drop out. nnsd has 
originated in the same way as NNw; read snban, 


nxwn has lost the stroke of abbreviation; read 
ynXpn, Thus far we have reached this sense,— 


‘Surely, if thou actest well, thou mayest lift up thy 
head; and if thou actest not well, thy sin will 
make it to droop.” The puzzling word 73 has 
arisen partly through misarrangement, partly through 
corruption and omission of a letter; read perhaps 
asya, This may have been the beginning of a fresh 


clause in the Divine speech,—‘in anguish .. .’ 
We may suppose that it was the occurrence of the 
word Axy2 both in 4? and in 3! that produced 
the accidental substitution of the closing words of 
3/6 for the words which originally closed 47. I 
think Mr. Box’s suggestion that the closing words 
of 31° stood opposite to the close of 47 in the 
previous column a very ingenious and probable 
one. I suppose the meaning of the Divine speech 
to be that Cain has already committed a sin in 
intention, the consciousness of which may well 
depress him. In y.® I think 18% must be wrong. 
Read probably 274) (by follows, as in Jer 22°, and 
elsewhere). 
brother Abel, and when they were in the open 
country ...j; and Cain assaulted his brother 
Abel, and slew him.’ I hope no one will be 
shocked at these suggestions. Scores of parallels 


suggest themselves to my mind. The versions | ; : ; 
y are reader who is not prepared to acquiesce in merely 


indispensable, but their help is often deceitful. 
T. K. CHEYNE, 
Oxford. 
£.S,—In correcting the proof, it occurs to me 
that in cases like the present (correspondence of 


ITORY TIMES. 


| phraseology, where the phraseology is only su 


_German by O. Becher.’ My criticisms were repro- 


: | some instances in which such an explanation gives 
Thus, ‘Cain quarrelled with his | : 


#) 


in one of the passages), there is generally a con- 
fusion of letters; simple repetition is rare. 1. 
would therefore read, for ya0 and the following 
words, mp¥in ayy “21D yeTD_N ARAN, ‘from 
irritating words abstain, and thou—take heed to” 
thyself.’ I may add a correction of nx in Gen 4a 
Read perhaps nryd, ‘even as.’ Targ. Onk. reads 
nxn, i.e, noyl]. 


Br. WM. H. Green of (princeton. 


A RepLy TO Dr. DUNLOP MOORE. 
Vi 


In the Zheol. Rundschau of December 1898 I 
expressed my opinion of Green’s work, Zhe Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch, as translated into 


duced in considerable detail by Mr. Selbie in THE 
Expository Times of February 1899. And now 
in the June number of the last-named periodical 
Dr. Dunlop Moore takes me to task for injustice 
to Dr. Green, and at the same time expresses the 
expectation that I will publicly recall my strictures. 
Silence on my part would necessarily be interpreted 
to imply that I had nothing to say in self-defence 
and yet lacked the courage frankly to confess the 
wrong I had committed. Hence I may be per- 
mitted a word of reply on three points to which ~ 
Moore calls special attention. 

1. Moore holds that I am not justified in re- 
proaching Green with superficiality and in adducing 
as the proof of this the circumstance that he ~ 
explains the well-known interchange of the Divine 
names in the Pentateuch as due to a difference of 
meaning between Jahweh and Elohim. Thad cited 


no real satisfaction. Moore, however, has sought to 
carry the explanation through, even in these cases. 
I must decline to go into this matter in detail, 
simply noting briefly that at the-beginning of my 
review (Zheol. Rundschau, p. 630) I wrote: ‘ Every 


_ Spectous reasons but conscientiously tests the argu- 
| ments, will recognize that the authors [I was 
| speaking of Green and Hoedemaker] go to work 


in a very superficial manner.’ I am quite well 
aware that I cannot expect every reader to approve 


ict. On this. asigbs moreover, the 
coming to an understanding is quite 
One who rejects criticism as a very 


pm sind tel = eae cane neta no 
idance from me in order to discover the in- 
eq acy of Moore’s explanations. But if one 
es to find a clear statement of the question 
principles, I would simply refer him to the 
lmirable work of W. Robertson Smith, Z%e Old 
estament in the Jewish Church. 
Moore, indeed, charges me with stating in- 
rectly Green’s explanation of the meaning of 
e Divine names, when I make him say: ‘ Jahweh 
employed when God comes into view as the 
God of salvation, as One who lovingly con- 
descends ; Elohim is used when He appears as 
“Creator or Judge of the world.’ Be it noted 
that I had to express myself with all possible 
_ brevity, as I expressly said at the beginning of my 
Eeericw, ‘Space is not available for giving a detailed 

ccount of these works.’ It is self-evident that I 

could not go into the finer zuances of Green’s 
explanation, but had to content myself with a 
somewhat summary recapitulation. The latter, 
“however, is not so unwarranted as Moore would 
make it appear, for it is simply a free reproduction 
of a short summary which Green himself gives of 
his view, and whose exact terms (p. 145 of. the 
German translation) are: ‘Je machdem der 
Verfasser nun von dem Schopfergott oder von 
dem Erlosergott redet, braucht er den einen oder 
den andern Gottesnamen’ [‘ According as_ the 
author speaks of the God of Creation or of the 
God of Redemption, he uses the one or the 
other Divine name’. 

2. I said, further: ‘It is a caricature (Zerrbi/d) 
of criticism that Green draws when he asserts 
(p. 134% passim) that the critics, whenever the 
name /ahweh occurs in an “Elohistic” passage, 


assume that a redactor has either introduced a 


sentence from a parallel narrative or altered the 
original Z/ohim, and when he makes this allegation, 


be it noted, in connexion with Elohistic passages | 


subsequent to Ex 3; for every critic knows that 
E tells us in Ex 3°" of the revelation of the new 
Divine name /ahweh to Moses, and that from this 
point onwards he uses this name even predominat- 
ingly.’ Moore quotes some passages against me 
from Wellhausen and Dillmann, and anticipates 


aR. ms wil Prieta acknowledge my mises 
since his citations establish with such perfect clear- 
ness Green’s assertions. In point of fact the right 


does appear here to be completely upon the side | 


of Green ; yet it only afpears to be so, as I can 


show in what of necessity must be a somewhat — 
lengthy explanation. But, in the first place, I see 
myself compelled to correct a slip which un- 


fortunately has found its way into the proposition 
formulated by me in the words quoted above, but 


which does not materially affect the main point at 


issue. Instead of ‘even predominatingly’ (sogar 
vorwiegend) I ought to have said ‘as well’ (auch), 
for every critic would not subscribe to the first of 
these expressions. But now to the controverted 
point. I will first of all assume that Moore is 
right in viewing the statements he quotes against 
me from Dillmann and Wellhausen as witnessing 
in favour of Green. Even then I would adhere 
to my charge that Green draws a caricature of 
criticism, for the fact would remain that only some 
of the critics explain the /ahweh in the way Green 
alleges, while others explain it on the ground that 
E relates in Ex 3 the revelation of the new name, 
and that from this point onwards he has no motive 
for avoiding the name /aiweh. From the literature 
which at the moment is within my reach, I draw 
the following citations :— 


Franz Delitzsch, in his Mew Commentary on Genes?s (vol. 
i, p. 27 of Eng. tr.), says: ‘With chap. xx... . a third 
narrator makes his appearance, who, like Q (=P), calls 
God mnbs down to the Mosaic turn of the history.’—Riehm 
(Binleit. in das A.T. ed. Brandt, p. 303): ‘It (ze the 
source E) may be recognized by its using, like the Grand- 
schrift (=P), for the pre-Mosaic period the Divine name 
Elohim’; and again (p. 306): ‘At the same time we see 
from this passage (Ex 131") that the Elohistic Axgdnzungs- 
schrift, in distinction from the Grandschrfé, still retains the 
Divine name Elohim even in the Mosaic period, af least 
previous to the revelation of God at Sinat.’—Reuss (Das A. T, 
tibersetzt, etc., iii. p. 134): ‘From the sixth chapter of 
Exodus, where Jahweh makes Himself known to Moses 


| under this name as the God of Israel, onwards, ai the 


different authors of the Pentateuch employ this name.’— 
Stade (Gesch. d. Volk. Isr. i. p. 59): ‘It is a theological 
assumption that the fathers prior to Moses were un- 
acquainted with the name /ahweh and worshipped God 
as Elohim ; for which reason he (E) also avoids the name 
Jahweh before the narrative of God's revelation to Moses in Ex 
34’—Kittel (History of the Hebrews, i. p. 70 [Eng. tr.]): 
‘ The other (z.e. E), in relating the earliest history down to 


the time of Moses, employs throughout the designation . 


Elohim for God, and #o¢ seldom adheres to this even 
after the revelation of the name Jahweh.’—Finally, I quote 
from one who shares Green’s sentiments a passage which 


@ 


7 


- shows the view he takes of the attitude of criticism to the 
question before us. Hoedemaker (Der Mosaische Ursprung 
der Gesetze in Ex, Lv, Nu, p. 142, n. 2) says: ‘ The 
Elohist, according to the assumption of the critics, does not 
employ the name Jahweh wztil after Ex 3%, when, as he 
says, it was first revealed.’ 


The above are only isolated illustrations, but — 


they show that Green has given a very one-sided _ derived from the Divine names generally fails 


representation of the critical position, and abund- 
antly justify my assertion that he has drawn a 
caricature of criticism. 
But I go farther, and maintain that the passages 
quoted by Moore, do not, when rightly under- 
stood, express what he makes them express. I 
‘cannot but fear, indeed, that the reader who is not 
familiar with the whole subject matter, will at first 
suspect that I mean to try by a sophism of the 
worst kind to extricate myself from the snare. In 
order to show that the following study of the 
meaning of Dillmann and Wellhausen was not 
devised by me merely ad hoc, I may be per- 


mitted first of all to call attention to the way in. 


which their views have been understood by others, 


who will be free from the suspicion of hair-splitting | 


dialectic. 

Holzinger (Zinlett. in d. A.T. p. 482) says: 
‘Not only has the Divine name fin, owing to 
redaction, found its way occasionally into the text 
of E prior to Ex 3... but we may suppose, 
with Wellhausen (Comp. p. 72), that subsequently 
to Ex 3 it is “rather due=to the redactor” 
that obs has, although not completely, disap- 
peared from the text of E.’? One sees clearly that 
it is Holzinger’s intention to support Wellhausen’s 
view. How does he do it? Let us read what he 
says on p. 196: ‘ Here it is sufficient to refer to 
the circumstance which is universally known and 
admitted on all hands, that this source (E) has 
studiously excluded the name Jahweh from the 
patriarchal history, and employs it only from the 
time of Moses downwards.’ I ask the reader to 
compare my language about what every critic knows 


with what Holzinger represents as a circumstance | 


admitted on all hands. To Holzinger, then, 
Wellhausen’s view does not appear to contradict 
the assertion which he and I both make. Or, 
has he forgotten on p. 482 what he previously 
said? Not at all, for actually in the sentence on 
p. 482 there is a backward reference to p. 181 of 
his book, where he says: ‘The avoiding of myn’ in 
the preceding narratives is shared by this source 


_ suppose, the original prevalence of Elohim in his 


| hoc devised explanation of the words of Well 


(E) with P, but E distinguishes itself fr 
the circumstance that afterwards as well, along: 
of mn’... it employs... ods quite readily. 
appeal to another writer, whose verdict is p 
still more weighty, W. Robertson Smith, w 
his Old Testament in the Jewish Church,? p. ¢ 
says: ‘In the middle books the criterion of or 


whether it be that the Elohist took no pains 
avoid the use of the name Jahweh after he | 
recorded the revelation made in that name 
Moses at the Bush (Ex 3), or whether, as some 


narrative has disappeared at some stage of the 
subsequent redaction.’ Observe he does not 
‘the originally exclusive use of the name Elohim,’ 
but ‘the original prevalence. So that he, too, — 
although certainly well acquainted with the view 
cited by Moore, does not interpret it to mean that 
in the opinion of the critics every n\n’ in Elohistic — 
texts is due to the redactor. I trust I shall not 
now be suspected of giving a sophistical and ad 
hausen and Dillmann when I say that Moore i : 
wrong in appealing to them. In the sentence 
quoted from Wellhausen (Comf. p. 72) I have to 


| ask the reader to note carefully the words which I 


now italicise : ‘We actually find oynds here (Ex 3) 
everywhere in the mouth of the narrator, vv.1!: 12 
13.14.15, whereas from now onwards this criterion — 
fails us for a considerable time, a circumstance, | 
indeed, due apparently rather to the redactor tha 

to the intention of the Elohist himself, who after 
this passage as well as before it seems to have for 
the most part (‘fir gewohnlich’) employed the — 
general name.’ The expression ‘for the most 
part’ is not the same as ‘always,’ and the word 
‘rather,’ while it certainly implies that the redactor_ 
had more to do with the presence of the name 
mm than the author himself, yet implies that the 
latter must bear a part of the responsibility. And . 
in point of fact Wellhausen points out on the same 
page, in a footnote, that in v.14 E must have 
written M7 (instead of mnN). 

I come now to the quotation from Dillmann. I 
do not deny that its terms are incapable of being 
interpreted otherwise than is done by Moore, and 
also, ¢.g., by Kittel in his History of the Hebrews, i. p: 
7°0,n. 1. But I maintain against Moore and Kittel 
that Dillmann in the sentence in question has not 
given adeguate expression to his view. In order 


here also may judge ter himself, I 


be Dilitanted in his rents on aa 3 te 2); 
s: ‘Certainly the mm of wv. 47 (in wv.15 16.18 
use of )n is nothing surprising) shows. . . 
here too R has altered something, in con- 
vith C (=J).’? That is to say, he takes 
ception to the occurrence of mn’ in certain pass- 
scribed by him (falsely, indeed, I believe) to E, 
t only prior to Ex 3, On the other hand, in 
e verses that follow Ex 3" he does not find it 
necessary to assume the interposition of R, that is 
to say, he holds that E himself here wrote 71m. On 
_ Ex 338 he even remarks expressly that mn’ here is 
wanting in the LXX. It would have been very 
- natural for him to pronounce fn) in this instance 
n addition to the text, especially as one can 
_ readily leave it out. But he goes on to say that 
the genuineness of the Min ‘is confirmed by 51.’ 
There are, indeed, passages subsequent to Ex 3!4 
in which Dillmann holds that R has substituted 
_ myn) for an original ody, namely, Ex 19%, Nu 10°8 
22f. and certain others. I will return to this pre- 
_ sently. Meanwhile, I am content to establish the 
fact that Dillmann, in his Commentary on Exodus, 
asserts that E himself after Ex 34 sometimes wrote 
mim, and that he thus contradicts the sentence 
quoted from p. 617 of the closing dissertation in 
his Commentary on the Hexateuch. Now I am 
quite aware that, in his Preface to his Commentary 
on Numbers, Deut., and Joshua, Dillmann says that 
he desires anything in the Commentary on Exodus 
and Leviticus which is not in harmony with the 
closing dissertation on the ‘Composition of the 
Hexateuch’ to be corrected in accordance with the 
latter. I do not think, however, that this has any 
bearing upon the present question. I appeal first 
of all to the judgment of another, in order not to 
incur the suspicion of doing violence to Dillmann 
for the sake of keeping myself in the right. Dill- 


mann’s wish has been very conscientiously carried | 


out in the new edition of the 4x.-Zev. commen- 
tary by Ryssel, who, however, has not seen it 
necessary to alter the above remarks on Ex 3, and 
I consider that he has acted quite rightly in not 
taking Dillmann’s wish to extend to these. For 
Dillmann, when he has occasion once more in his 
-*Composition of the Hexateuch’ to speak of the 


_ 


it the materials to his inspection some- | 
ut more poonelntelt for I. am ne aware that sO. 


alteration of the Divine name by R, says (p. 682) a 
that we must set down to the account of R ‘die 


ps TES des Gottesnames Ex 3% 47 193%, Nu 
22f.u. 6.’ Observe he does not say ‘the altera- 
tion of the Divine name in every passage where 
7° now stands in Elohistic sections,’ but he names 


certain specific instances, and indeed precisely 


those where in his commentary on Ex and Nu he 
had already assumed an alteration (the ‘und 6fter’ 
refers to cases like that of Nu 10%), and no others. 
In his ‘Composition’ (p. 682) he thus maintains 
exactly the same position as in his #x.-Zev. com- 
mentary! Hence I cannot but conclude that the 
sentence quoted from p. 617 of the ‘Composition’ 
does not adequately express Dillmann’s view; it 
would run more correctly thus: ‘sie (die Benen- 
nung Gottes mit Elohim) ist bei ihm (E) durch- 
gangig, und Ain in seinen Stucken off erst durch 
die spateren Bearbeiter hereingebracht, odwohl # 
selbst nach Ex 3! myn nicht ganz vermieden hat.’ 
But, it may be asked, Does he not say ‘sie ist bei 
ihm durchgdngig’? Certainly, but in the light of 
the above citations this can only mean that E 
follows a different course from P,who employs ovndx 
only defore the time of Moses, whereas in E ondy 
is found at a later period as well, that is to say, it 
runs through both parts of his work, although it is 
not implied that the name occurs with equal con- 
sistency in both. But now I shall be asked again, 
Are you not imposing upon the word ‘ durchgangig’ 
a sense which no one else connects with it? By 
no means. I find the same term employed in the 
same connexion also by Cornill (Zzn/eit¢. ed. 3 and 
4, p. 41) and by Kautzsch (Adriss d. Gesch. a. A.T. 
Schrifitums [Sonderabdruck, 1897], p. 37). Neither 
of tnese scholars has ever asserted that every 
occurrence of mn‘ in Elohistic texts is due to R. 


I presume, therefore, that they have used the word | 


‘ durchgdngig’ in the sense adopted by me. Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch, in reply to an inquiry I addressed 
to him, authorizes me to state here publicly that 
my interpretation answers exactly to his intention. 
There still remains, however, an objection which 
might be urged against me, and which I must 
meet by anticipation. If the critics really take no 
offence at the use of m7 by the Elohist, why do 
some of them maintain that R has frequently 
altered the Divine name? Is not this assertion 
of theirs purely arbitrary, and is it not explicable 
only upon the assumption that they really hold, as 
Green alleges, that E, even after Ex 3", consist- 


Pi nied 


~ a 


> 


Soy 


ently employed omssx? This brings me back to 


the passages cited by Dillmann (‘Composition,’ p. 


682). If one consults Dillmann’s commentary on 
these passages he will find the explanation: the 
assumption of an alteration of the Divine name by 
R is based upon the circumstance that in these 


passages the LXX and frequently also the Samaritan 


offer the readings 6 @eds and ondx(n) respectively, 
or (so in Nu 10%8) that E elsewhere in this par- 
ticular collocation (‘mountain of God’ for Horeb) 


_ regularly uses os. Thus it is for quite special 


reasons that the alteration of the name is assumed 
in a series of passages, and not in the interests of 
the theory that E never employed the name 
Jahweh, as Green asserts. Hence I reproached 
Green with having drawn a caricature of criticism, 
and the reader will perceive that I did that with 
full consciousness, and now see no occasion to 
withdraw my charge. I may be allowed, in passing, 
to mention that I have recently set forth my own 
views as to the occurrence of the Divine name in 
E after Ex 3!4, in Studien u. Kritiken, 1899, pp. 
339 ff., where it will be found that I too regard an 
alteration of the name in some passages as prob- 
able. What I say there (p. 341) about Jos 24 
(it was written as long ago as June 1898) I wish 
to see corrected in conformity with my commen- 
tary on Joshua, which will appear shortly. 

Even if everything that I have said here 
in opposition to Moore could not be main- 
tained, I should not feel myself compelled’ to 
withdraw my charge against Green, which rests 
not merely on this one point, but on his whole 
presentation of the critical position, which, with 
full consciousness of the bearing of my words, I 


call unjustified, and a caricature of the reality. 


As an illustration of this may be noted first and 
foremost the circumstance that Green continually 
attributes to the critics the worst motives in a 
fashion which I can call by no other name than 
perfidious. We find him using with extreme 
frequency such expressions as [I quote from the 
German translation] ‘ betrigerisches Raisonne- 
ment’ (p. 162), ‘listige Kniffe’ (p. 166), ‘ Leicht- 
fertigkeit der Methode’ (p. 169), etc. This brings 
me, however, to the last point. 

3. Moore characterizes it as ‘unworthy of a 


serious critic’ that I say, ‘Green denies, of course, | 


that a critic believes in Divine revelation, rather 
have they all from first to last wrought in the interest 
of unbelief.’ I must, indeed, confess that I regret 
having written so, not, however, because I regard 
the terms as unjustified, but because unfortunately 


THE EXPOSITC 


last been constructed in the interest of un 
and (p. 236) ‘It is well enough known that t 
whole succession of distinguished scholars 
_ have worked out the partition hypothesis in its 
application to the Pentateuch believed in no direct | 


I omitted to indicate by quotation marks that / | 


was citing Green's own words. 


They run thus | 


supernatural revelation.’ There are more state- 
ments of the same kind. If Green has expressed 
himself otherwise elsewhere, that makes no 
ference; in my review it was only of Green’s Zhe 
Higher Criticism that I had to take account. . - 
I hope that the reader, whose pardon I must. 
ask for having taxed his patience so long, will have 
reached the conviction that it was with the full 
consciousness of my responsibliity that I passed 
judgment upon Green, and that he will retain this 
conviction even if I should meet with silence any 
future rejoinder by Moore. 
- C. STEUERNAGEL. : 
ffalle. ’ 


II. 


As Dr. Dunlop Moore evidently intends to include 
myself in the condemnation he passes upon Dr.- 
Steuernagel, I may be allowed a single word in 
self-defence. It is needless to say that I associate 
myself fully with the positions put forward in the 
above reply, which its author sent tome. The only 
additional point I should like to call attention to, 
is the quotation Dr. Moore gives from my notes 
when he says, ‘Dr. Green is censured further for 
maintaining that “Scripture is an organism whose 
parts are inspired by God, and consequently 
combine in-a harmonious whole.”’ Why did he 
not quote the following words, without which 
the charge is unfairly stated, and which were the 
most essential, as distinguishing the position of the 
apologists from the critics >—‘ But he refuses to view 
this harmony as the result of a process of development 
under Divine guidance; he will not have a human 
factor recognized at all, because the possibility of 
human error would thus be introduced. The 
quotation furnishes Dr. Moore with a text for 
discoursing on the view of inspiration held by 
Christ and His apostles, which Dr. Steuernagel 
and myself, it is insinuated, have sought to impugn. 
To use Dr. Moore’s own language, ‘this is a 
random fling unworthy of a serious critic.’ 


J. A. SELBIBIeS 
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- Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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Qlotes of Recent Exposition. 


LITTLE can be said yet, beyond what was said last 
month, about Professor Margoliouth’s challenge. 


Short general reviews of the pamphlet have 


appeared in the Guardian and the Zecord, and | 


Professor Margoliouth has replied to both. Mrs. 
Gibson has made a somewhat more definite 
answer in the Record, to which Professor Margo- 
liouth has also replied. And having named Pro- 
fessor Driver pointedly inthe Guardian, he has had 
the satisfaction of a preliminary letter from him. 
But all that is preparatory skirmishing, the battle 
is not begun. 

Two things only are brought out. The one is 
that Professor Margoliouth was himself convinced 
of the genuineness of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 
little more than two yearsago. For in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1897 he wrote 
and had no 
So if he 
succeeds in condemning others he will have to 
admit that he was till recently in the same con- 
demnation himself. 


an article on the famous leaves, 
suspicion of their being a translation. 


The other thing thus far brought out is that 


more leaves of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus—be it | 


the original or not—have been discovered and 

will immediately be published. They cover some 

ten or twelve chapters. 

Dr. Taylor and Dr. Schechter. 
VoL. X.—II. 


And Mrs. Gibson 


They are in the hands of | 


at least expects that they will settle the whole 
matter. 


In the Lxfositor for July, Professor Ramsay 
gives his judgment on the still unsettled question, 
What was St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh? If his 
judgment is true, then there is at least one 
striking likeness between the earliest missionary 
labour and the latest. 


There are two prominent facts regarding the 
thorn in the flesh. First, the disease was active 
during St. Paul’s residence in Galatia, and yet he 
could take long journeys. That it was active is 
evident from his declaration that the Galatians— 
the Galatian churches in general apparently—saw 
it and did not despise the sufferer. That it was 
compatible with long journeys is a necessary be- 
‘Galatia’ 


necessary if you hold with Professor Ramsay that 


lief on either theory of where was ; 
it was South Galatia, more necessary if you believe 
it was North. Professor Ramsay concludes that 
it was not a single attack of illness. It was inter- 
mittent. 


could travel and preach. 


Now the apostle was prostrate, now he 


Second, the apostle expected the Galatians to 
regard the disease with loathing or contempt. 
Instead of that, they received him as an angel of 


God. It is clear to Professor Ramsay that there 


under God’s curse, or he was specially sustained by 
God’s blessing. Now the inscriptions tell us that 
there was one disease that was regarded in Asia 
Minor as due to the immediate action of God. 
That disease was fever. If a native of that 
country prayed to the god or goddess to avenge 


were these two alternatives : either he was specially | 


him of his enemy, he prayed that he might be | 


burnt up with fever. For in fever the strength 
wastes away and there is no visible cause of it. 
‘May he suffer fevers, chills, torments, pallors, 
sweatings, heats by day and by night.’ That is 
the translation of a recently discovered inscription. 


Professor Ramsay knows about the fevers of 
Asia Minor. He knows that they come in re- 
curring attacks, and when they pass they leave 
the sufferer weak but fit to move to higher lati- 
tudes. He knows also that one of their most 
trying accompaniments is severe headache. It is 
just as the apostle describes it, like a hot bar 


thrust through the head, like a stake in the flesh. 


And Professor Ramsay’s judgment is in the line 
of tradition. The tradition in Asia Minor, which 
was current as early as the second century, was 
that the extreme physical pain which accompanied 
St. Paul’s disease, and which he called the stake in 
the flesh, was severe headache. If we are to give 
"any weight at all to tradition, says Lightfoot, we 

must give weight to this. Like the minute de- 
scription of the apostle’s face and figure, his 
headaches have come down by an unbroken 


tradition from the second century to our own. 


In the same number of the Zxfositor Professor 
Cheyne goes a-hunting after ‘husks,’ and finds 
The husks which 
the swine did eat were, as we know, the pods of 
the carob tree. Well, Professor Cheyne finds 
them in 2 K 187, which he translates in this way : 
‘But the Rab-shakeh said . . . Has he not sent 
me to the men who sit on the wall, that they may 
eat their carobs (O73) and drink their sour 


some in unexpected places. 


sword’ is not very easy to take out of the Heb 


wine with you?’ The student 
at a glance the ‘textual emendations’ that a 
the translation. 


: 


He finds therfi also in Is 1%, ‘The translat 
of the English versions is: ‘If ye be willin; 
obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land « 


sword: for the Pat of the LorD bath sp en 
it’ The phrase ‘ye shall be devoured with the 


Some render ‘ye shall be made to eat the sword.’ 
And Duhm, altering a little, has simply, ‘ye shall 
eat the sword.’ But that is difficult both to under 
stand and to do. So Professor Cheyne emends— =f 


‘If ye be willing and obedient, the best (fruits) of the lend 
shall ye eat ; 
But if ye refuse and rebel, carob. pods shall ye eat (a0 : 
aboxn), 
For Jahwe’s mouth hath spoken it.’ 


. And he finds them most unexpectedly of all in 
2K 6%; 
and, behold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head 


‘And there was a great famine in Samaria: 


was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the 
fourth part of a kab of dove’s dung for five pieces 

of silver.’ So the Revised Version. For that is 
the best that can be made of the present text. 

‘Surely,’ says Professor Cheyne, ‘this is hardly 

what we expect; the narrative is rather painfully — 
interrupted by improbabilities.’ So he emends — 
again, and this is the rendering he proposes: ‘Now 
there was a great famine in Samaria (behold, they 

were besieging it), until a homer of lentils (veh 

nw) was sold for fifty shekels (see LXX), anda 

quarter of a cor (15) of carob pods (aan) for five ’ 
shekels.’ And he claims that henceforth we are 
no longer to charge the Israelites with eating ass’s 
flesh, or rack our ingenuity to show that dove’s 
dung was surely something else. 


oan ae He CRD 
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One of the Revisers, who was also a theological 4 
professor, used to entertain his class with anecdotes — 
of the Jerusalem Chamber. The anecdotes derived _ 


the table, said the Reviser, there was one 
was never in the room, but whose word, 
smitted mostly by letter, carried more weight 
that of any member present. He was too 
1d too deaf to be present. He sat in his 
ay study and wrote notes which often turned 
e vote and decided important translations. This 
mysterious unseen figure, moving the minds that 
made the Revised Version, caught the imagination 
_ of those theological students. 


3 It was Dr, Frederick Field of Norwich. When 
the Revised Version of the New Testament was 
' issued, on the 17th of May 1881, Dr. Field wrote 
some notes upon it, which he published three 
months later under the title of Otium Noruicense, 
fars Tertia. Rather, he did not publish but 
printed it, and sent copies to some of his friends. 
It is a paper-covered, unpretentious quarto of 155 
pages. In process of time copies came into the 
second-hand market. But they were very scarce. 
One student we know waited for years, and failing 
to pick up a copy got the use of one from a friend 
and wrote it out with the hand from beginning to 
end. Ottum Norvicense, Pars Tertia, is so often 
referred to in the new DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
that it takes its place in the small list of abbre- 
viated titles. It is known as OU. 


¥ 


J A new edition of OW has just been published. 
It comes from the Cambridge University Press 
{8vo, pp. xvii, 268, 7s. net), and is edited by Mr. 
A. M. Knight of Gonville and Caius College. It 
contains the whole of the original quarto and 
much more. First there is the Latin Autobiography 
which Dr. Field prefixed to his edition of Origen’s 
Hexapla, in which he traces his descent from 
and confesses his deliberate 
‘not to 
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Oliver Cromwell, 
choice of a life of ease and retirement, 
indulge a lazy disposition, but to have freedom 
for such pursuits as I thought I had some pro- 


U But fees was one ier me a dis- lg p 
impression. Besides the Company that sat 
which were found jotted on the margin of his ; 
| copy of OX, and which consist chiefly of classical 
And, finally, there are two short 
The — 
one is on ‘Conversion’ as a scriptural term, the 
Both had 
been published previously, and have been treasured _ 


the ‘many things’ 


enon in.’ + Nextt Miche are a aaa) 


age of Sie together ae some footno 
illustrations. 
essays printed at the end of the volume. 
other is on the reading of Acts 2074, 


by many in pamphlet form. 


We presume that the old quarto isknown. The — 


additions are new and refreshing. 


In Mt 11°8 Dr. Field prefers ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden’ to the render- 
ing of A.V., ‘All ye that labour and are heavy 
laden,’ which is accepted by R.V. 
word (xomdvres) may be translated either way, but 
the use of the LXX, he holds, 


‘weary.’ He quotes 2S 17%, ‘I will come upon 


him while he is weary (xomidv) and weak handed,’ — 


and Is 40%9, ‘Even the youths shall faint and be 


weary (komacovct).’ 


In Mk 6” A.V. reads: ‘For Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a just man and an holy, and 
observed him; and when he heard him, he did 
many things, and heard him gladly.’ But for ‘he 
did many things’ (roAdd éroter) R.V. prefers the 
reading, ‘he was much perplexed’ (zoAAa yrépet). 
Dr. Field prefers the old reading. The new is 
supported by great manuscripts (BLN), but the 
old has the support of all the versions except one. 
He thinks the new reading arose out of another 
occasion. In Lk 9’ it is said that when Herod heard 
of all that was done by Jesus ‘he was perplexed’ 
(Sinmdpe). His perplexity in regard to the character 
and claims of Jesus has been transferred by some 
early copyist to his relations with the Baptist. 


But if ‘he did many things’ is right, what were 
which Herod did? The 


In itself the 


is in favour of. 


- be about my Father’s business ?’ 


asked, but to ask it, says Dr. 
The point is, not 


lestion is often 
Id, is to miss the point. 


ng he would not do. Demosthenes says of a 


certain king who was threatened with hostilities 


ay a neighbouring power that he sent ambassadors 


“2g to say he was ready to do everything. We under- 


eer that to mean an unconditional surrender. 
Herod did not make an unconditional surrender. 


‘The remark, says Dr. Field, is as old as Elsner 
that Herod did many things, but not that principal 


thing which John was urging upon him, he did 
not send his brother’s wife away. 


- 


In Lk 2 the shepherds are told that they shall 
find a babe, and in v.1° it is added that they found 
the babe. Dr. Field wonders that even the 
Revisers did not catch the distinction. In the 


first case it is the simple verb ‘to come upon’ 


(cbpyoere); in the second it is the compound 
(dvedpov), which means ‘to search and find,’ ‘to 
discover.’ St: Luke is the only New Testament 
writer who uses the compound verb, and Hobart 
pointed out long ago that it is the word used by 
medical writers of finding out the seat of a dis- 
ease. In this case it was the seat of the remedy 
that was found out. 


The longest of the new Notes is on Lk 24°. The 


Authorized Version reads, ‘ Wist ye not that I must 


The Revised 
‘Wist ye not that I must be 
in my Father’s house?’ 


Version prefers, 
The words (év rots tod 
matpds pov) are certainly susceptible of either 
translation. Dr. Field gives examples of both. 
But he holds decidedly by the second. 


For, in the first place, he is quite sure that 
Jesus used words which were perfectly intelligible 
to His hearers. It is true that His parents ‘ under- 
stood not the saying which He spake unto them,’ 
But that was not because they had any difficulty 
with its grammatical structure; it was because 
they did not see its appropriateness in the mouth 


of the speaker, its bearing on the actual circum- 


) ere 
stances. 
tt he did many things, but that there was one | t 


tise again.’ 


_T@V TOU TaTpds pov) exactly as in St. Luke. 


At a later period 
ch aoe that ‘ the Son of M 
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and this saying was hid from Hae areas ke 
they the things which were spoken.’ 


ss 


The words which Jesus used, then, were 
telligible to His hearers, And if He spoke in— 
Aramaic, they were intelligible to His Greek — 
translator. But His translator has chosen a 
phrase which does not at once suggest the mean- 
ing 
every reader of Greek it suggests another meaning. 
The presumption is that the words of Jesus dis-— 
tinctly bore that other meaning. - ’ 


‘about my Father’s business.’ To almost — 


That other meaning is thesone chosen by the 
Revisers. Dr. Field gives many examples of it. 
Thus in Gn 415! Joseph says, ‘God hath made 
me forget all my toil, and all my father’s house.’ 
The Hebrew is unmistakable, as it contains the 
word for ‘house’ (128 ma-d3 nx), but the LXX 
is simply, ‘and all the of my father’ (kat mavrov 


But if examples do not prove it, then Dr. Field — 
believes that a study of the context will take all 
doubt away. The complaint of Mary is that they 
had suffered much anxiety in seeking Him. ‘How 
is it,’ He replies, ‘that ye sought me? Wist ye 
not that I must be in my Father’s house?’ If 
they had known that, they would not have had to 
seek, they would have gone straight to the Father’s 
house to find Him. But if he had said, ‘Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business?’ 
that was no answer to their complaint. He might 
be about the Father’s business anywhere, they 
could not tell where to seek and find Him. 
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In the war between faith and unfaith there is 
always some science or other in evidence. At the 


at 


- 


_ Professor Macalister is scarcely prepared to 
nt the name of ‘science’ to anthropology yet. 
yet little more has been done by anthro- 
) ts than to collect the data of a science. 
¥ ese have not been adequately tested, classified, 
nd compared. In physical anthropology help 
_ has come from the cognate branches of biology. 
But in .sociology, in psychology, and in com- 
parative religion ‘we are as yet a long way from 
_ the reduction of the phenomena to subordination 
to comprehensive general laws.’ But it is just 
when a science is at this stage that it is dangerous. 

For then you can make anything of it you please, 
and use it for any purpose. 


The popular writers, 
the writers who purvey for the non-scientific public, 
are in their best form when the science is in its 
worst. And it is not surprising to hear Dr. 
Macalister say that their attacks on Christianity, 
in the name of anthropology, have received far 


more attention than they deserved. 


~ At the point where anthropology first touches 
the doctrine of the Bible, man has made two dis- 
coveries. He has discovered God and his own 
soul. An earlier point of contact is claimed by 
a some in the name of physical anthropology. That 
P point is the creation of man. But Professor 
: Macalister holds that evolution is at present in 
too fluid a state to base a disagreement with the 
| 7 All that can be 


said about the doctrine of derivation, as he calls 


doctrine of the Bible upon it. 


. ae 


it, is that it furnishes us with a good working 
ra hypothesis which is in accord with such facts as we 
. know of man’s structure and history, and serves 
P. to unite these facts and make them intelligible. 
But it is premature to say what form the theory 
will finally assume. The older crude Lamarckian 
-__ and Darwinian forms have given place to Weismann- 


ism, 


p- | stage towards a more satisfactory 


denies a First Cause, nothing which contr 
the biblical narrative of the Creation, if i 
| critically interpreted. 


| the first discovered remains of man. 


Weismannism is probably only a preliminary — 


All that can be affirmed at pr 


But when in biblical phrase man stands ‘in ¢ 


Garden of Eden,’ anthropology joins hands with — 


the narrative in the Bible. 
sense of responsibility, That sense is awakened — 
in him by a simple taboo—there is a forbidden — 
fruit-tree. The momentous moral 
which man makes in the Garden of Eden, and 


which is described as the opening of the eyes, is 
in strict accordance with the findings of anthro- 


pology. From that time forth man has a distinct 
sense of right and wrong, and anthropology has 


succeeded in showing that there is not on the face 


of the earth a race or family of man that does not 
possess that sense. 


Professor Macalister hints, as he passes, that we 
may have to consider our theological language 
again. 
He does not find that phrase in the Bible. And 
he does not say if anthropology will finally coun- 
tenance it. All he says at present is, that there is 
complete agreement between the biblical story and 
the findings of anthropology as to the discovery of 
man’s soul, the development of man’s moral sense. 


And this leads on to another discovery. The 
soul of man does not die. How soon after the 
discovery of the moral sense man discovered its 
indestructibility we cannot tell. But we know 
two things. The first is that as far back as the 
Bible carries us man has the sense of his soul’s 
immortality. The other is that over all the earth 
man has it still. Anthropology carries us back to 
He is already 
burying his dead in hope of a blessed immortality 
companions 
And 


anthropology carries us over the face of the earth. 


—sending food, clothing, 
into the other life along with his dead. 


weapons, 


Man has a soul, a 


decision — 


He finds we speak of the Fall of Man. 


is true,’ says Professor Max Miller, ‘and I 
eve has never been contested, that even the 


* west savages possess words for body and soul.’ 
A belief in the persistence of life after death,’ | 


ays M. Renouf, ‘and the observance of religious 


3 practices founded on the belief, may be dis- 
covered in every part of the world, in every age, 
and among men representing every degree and 


variety of culture.’ 


The other great discovery is the discovery of 


God. How soon man discovered God, the Bible 


does not tell us, and anthropology does not know. 
When the Bible speaks its opening word, God is 
there. As far back as anthropology can carry us, 
God is there. Once more they are in agreement. 
And that God was there at the beginning, anthro- 
pology again assures us, because belief in God is 


‘as universal as belief in the soul. 


Again Dr. Macalister hints that we may have 
to revise our terminology. He speaks of the 
discovery of God and of the soul. We _ have 
been wont to speak of their revelation. He 
does not object to revelation. He says, indeed, 
‘The God is revealed to man as he observes His 
working in nature ; the soul is discovered by man 
as he finds it revealed by introspection into the 
working of his own life and thought, and by ob- 
servation of the life and action of his neighbours,’ 


But that is scarcely the conception we have been 


wont to hold of revelation. We must weigh 


our words, he seems to say. We may have to 


"selves anthropology is in complete accord 
And there are more surprising things th 


-pology and the Bible agree. Professor Maca 
gathers them together at the end of his a ti 


| pology finds that mankind universally recogn 


those that have been named on which 


It is enough if we simply statethem here, Ant 


the existence of certain obligations on the part o: 
individual towards God and towards his fellow-m 
which are connected with corresponding penalti 
for breakers of them. ‘The Bible agrees with tha 
Anthropology finds that among almost all m 
kind above the very lowest grade of culture, tl 
is a belief in, or an expectation of, the incarnation — 
of the god. The Bible agrees with that. Anthro-— 
pology finally finds that, coincidently with the belief co 
in incarnation, there is a belief or expectation of the — 
death of the representative of the god and of his 

rising again, and a further belief that through this 

resurrection the race is to be benefited. The 

Bible agrees with that. : ie | 


At the last moment we have received Professor ; 
Konig’s examination of Professor Margoliouth’s  __ 
pamphlet. It speaks for itself. But we may say — | 
here that of all the scholars we knew, Konig and 
Noldeke seemed to us most competent to review 
the pamphlet, and we sent it to Professor Kénig 
because he had taken no part in the previous con- — 


troversy over the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 


“ 


really vary. 


their attention to textual problems, there have 


Mew Testament Criticism. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PROBLEMS. 


By Aba Bryson, M. A. 


tis michice: since the time when the Cambridge 
t umvirate—Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort—turned 


been two great schools,—one using as their test 
the character of the evidence ; the other, that of 
the quantity of the eyidence For the former, 
_we have Westcott and Hort, followed by most of 
the textual scholars of to-day ; for the other, Dean 
- Burgon (whose work has been lately edited by 
Miller) is the champion. Dr. Scrivener inclines 
_to Burgon, but declines to say more than that later 
MSS. are of some account when the older ones 
Westcott and Hort’s text is the text 


_ that most students work with now, and it is the 


best to trust to. 


By a process of scientific reason- 
ing they proved the Traditional text, on which 
the Authorized Version mostly rests, to be the 
result of a revision or process of revisions, in or 
_ about Antioch, in the fourth century. This they 
describe as the ‘Syrian’ text,—the earlier types 


being called respectively, ‘ Western,’ ‘ Alexandrian,’ 


and ‘ Neutral,’-—and hold to be later in date than the 


others ; in fact, the latest and least authoritative. 
_ Whether this ‘Syrian’ or ‘Traditional’ text is the 


_ oldest is scarcely disputed now. 


Most critics 


agree with Westcott and Hort. Within the last 


_ few years, however, there has been a feeling that 


“ae 


_ other and better readings goes too far. 


Dr. Hort’s preference for the readings of the two 
great MSS. Aleph and B to the exclusion of all 
Yet it is 


admitted by nearly all that these are our best MSS. 


: 
x, 
: 
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The real point at present on which the critics are 
at issue is whether the Western text does not 
contain some considerable element of truth. On 
this point scholars differ. As the Western text 
and the text represented by Aleph and B (the 
neutral group) branched off in the second century, 


it is thought to be quite possible that the right 


2 


- 
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reading may sometimes be preserved in the 
Western braneh, and not in the neutral MSS. 
Another crux is the Syrian revision. Whether 
there was any formal revision is.very uncertain ; 
the text may have been gradually evolved through 
a series of revisional processes, but that this formal 


revision could have taken place in the fourth 
century, and be unmentioned and unknown by the 
many Fathers who were flourishing and writing at 
that time, is very improbable. That this text was 
evolved in Syria in the fourth century seems, how- 
ever, pretty certain. ‘For,’ as Dr. Kenyon says, 
‘even if we can find no historical reference to a 
revision, the critical reasons which indicated the 
separation of the Syrian text from the rest, and its 
inferiority in date, remain untouched. We still 
have the groups of authorities habitually found in 
conjunction ; we still have the two facts that the 
readings of the group we have called Syrian are 
shown by their intrinsic character to be probably 
later than the non-Syrian; and that readings of 
the Syrian type are not found in any authorities 
earlier than about 250 a.p. Unless these facts 
can be controverted, the division into groups and 
the relative inferiority of the Syrian group must be 
considered to be established.’ If Hort’s state- 
ment that no purely Syrian readings are to be 
found in the Ante-Nicene Fathers can be disproved, 
his theory breaks down. But there are no present 
signs of this. Burgon and Miller rely a good deal 
on the early date of the Peshitta. This Syriac 
version is the oldest of all the authorities that 
belong to the Traditional group. If the Peshitta 
could be carried back beyond the date of the so- 
called Syrian revision, then this revision would 
be proved an invention. But this cannot be done 
yet ; nothing has been found which carries our 
knowledge of the Peshitta farther back than the 
beginning of the fourth century. On the contrary, 
quite recently it has been suggested that the 
Lewis Codex and the Curetonian represent earlier 
stages in a long recension of the same Syriac 
version, of which the Peshitta is a late stage. 

Of late years the character of the Western text 
as exemplified in Acts has especially engaged the 
attention of textual scholars. Increased import- 
ance is attached to this text. All critics agree 


that the Codex Beze—the chief authority for the. 


Western text—deviated from the primitive text ; 
they differ as to the cause. The most striking 


feature of this text of the Acts is the presence of a 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


very large number of interpolations or glosses, or 
rather what must be regarded as such on the 
hypothesis that the current text does represent the 
original form of the Acts. Bornemann thought 
it represented the primitive text of Acts, of which 
the current text is only an imperfect and mutilated 
transcript. He was alone in this, until Dr. Blass 
put forward the latest view that the Bezan’and the 
Received texts are two successive editions of the 
Acts put forth by Luke himself. . This theory is 
admitted to provide a possible, but not positively 
probable, explanation of the difficulties. Although _ 
it is not yet generally accepted, the number of 
adherents is said to be steadily growing among 
scholars. Blass has made it clear that the Western 
text goes back to a Lukan original, differing in 
many respects from the Eastern text ; 
point of dissension between him and Ramsay is 
that the latter thinks the Eastern text goes back to 


the same Lukan original, whereas Blass holds that 


both the texts are Lukan in their present form. 
Dr. Harris’ theory of the Greek text having been 
adapted to the Latin, is also only admitted to be a 
possible explanation. And although it is proved 
that there was an old Syriac text of the Acts, it is 
denied that the text was much influenced by this 
old Syriac. The Syriac origin of the Bezan glosses 
is very questionable. It is admitted that the 
whole history of the text requires renewed and 
careful investigation. There is, however, a good 
deal to be said for Ramsay’s view, that the glosses 
are by a diligent collector of local traditions, a 
Greek acquainted with the geography of Asia 
Minor. 

Attempts to distinguish the ‘Sources’ of the 
Acts are now decreasing, and yet no sure results 
have been obtained. The conviction seems gain- 
ing ground that in the first part of this book the 
author did make use of sources,—probably some 
of them written. But as Ramsay affirms, and here 
is the crux, the author of the Acts was able to use 
these sources, and did use them, both skilfully and 
conscientiously. Baur’s standpoint is now gener- 
ally given up. The view of the Tiibingen school 
was set forth in Baur’s Paulus. 
the Gospels and the Acts were literary composi- 
tions written with the purpose of inculcating the 
doctrine of the author’s party, and claiming for his 
own ideas the sanction of the life of Christ. Baur, 
accepting the spurious literature of the second and 


but the | 


| gradual return to the traditional view. 


They held that | 


third centuries attributed to Clement of Rom 
attacking St. Paul as Simon Magus, asserted that 
the Paulines and Anti-Paulines were bi 
opponents: interior idealism was opposed to 
Judaic externalism. In four of St. Paul’s Epis stles— 
which alone are genuine—some symptoms can b 
interpreted as showing feelings of jealousy towarc 
the older apostles, ¢.g. in Gal 2. There are ni 


in the other nine, which are therefore denied to 
The teaching of St. Paul seemed nearly 


genuine, 
obliterated at his death, and. the Book of Revela- 


tion, written probably about 68-69 a.p., is the 
In the 


culmination of Judaical Christianity. 
second century efforts at reconciliation between 
the two parties began. It is from this time Baur 


dates the mediating writings, Acts, Epistles, and the 


‘so-called apostolic Gospels,’ of which latter Mark 
is the most recent and the most suspicious. 
Pfleiderer, however, in his 
takes Mark to be the oldest Gospel, and distinctly 


Hibbert Lectures — 


Pauline ; Matthew is the reply to this of Jewish 


Christianity; Luke once more gives voice to 
Paulinism, though not the pure Paulinism of the 
apostolic age, and takes a conciliatory position 
between Matthew and Mark. The Acts, Baur 
thinks, is an apologetic essay by a Paulinian, 


planned to help the approach of the two parties by 


presenting to the readers a Petrine Paul and a 
Pauline Peter, and is a late second century work. 
In this book, especially, are to be seen the results 


of this work of reconciliation in actual process, e.g. 


the divergences between the narratives of the Jeru- 
salem Conference as given in Acts 15 and Gal 2 
are said to show the effort of the author of the Acts 
to efface the remembrance of the opposition which 
existed between Paul and the Twelve. In short, 
Baur’s view is: If any book touched on points in 
the Acts, it was forged to suit the Acts ; if it seemed 
to disagree with Acts, then it was spurious. If the 


diction is Pauline, it stands forth a proved imita- — 


tion; if un-Pauline, then it could not have pro- 
ceeded from the apostle. 

Since Baur’s time, however, we have had a 
5 At that 
time critics took everything to be false unless 
proved true; now they are inclined to accept the 
tradition unless it is conclusively shown to be false. 
Harnack well remarked that during the first two 
centuries a simple practical letter issued in a false 
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name would have been just as much an intentional 


forgery then asnow. Baur admitted only Romans, 


ns, coe Philemon are Herel adeaindd: 
any critics admit pel bia Colossians also. 


a icy oe ducts as Getticstins aie 2 Rrnothy- 
In Romans, the question as to whom it was 
‘itten, Gentiles or Jews, has again come to the 
. Baur answers: To the Jewish majority in 
me; and this view is widely accepted. Weiz- 
Peicker, on the other hand, thinks it was addressed 
to a Gentile community, The question of the 
- integrity of the Epistle is also raised. The best 
theory seems that advanced by Renan: that Paul 
wrote a circular letter with no personal allusions, 
simply a manifesto of doctrine. To this, different 
endings, were added to suit the various audiences ; 
one copy was sent to Rome, another to the 
_ Ephesians and the Thessalonians, and still another 
to an unknown Church. He traces four distinct 
endings, which indicate four distinct Epistles. 
_ Lightfoot thought that Paul wrote the double 
greeting and then cut it away, intending to use the 
letter as a circulatory Epistle. 

In 2 Corinthians some scholars have traced the 
supposed lost letters of Paul to the Corinthians. 
That referred to in 1 Co 9 would be preserved 
in 2 Co 614-71, and the letter supposed to 
have been written between our first and second 

Epistles might be partially preserved in 2 Co 10-12. 

But all this hypothesis is extremely uncertain. It 

is not even generally admitted that there is a lost 

tetter here. 
For Galatians, Lightfoot is accepted in all except 
| two instances. (1) He is probably wrong in the 
date he gives. Rendel proves, in the Lxfositor 
. of 1894, that the letter was written before the 
Jerusalem Conference, and soon before a second 
visit to Galatia, about 52 a.p. Thus it will prob- 
ably be the earliest of the now extant Epistles, 
earlier even than Thessalonians, which has hitherto 
been taken as the first. (2) Critics have now 
generally given in their allegiance to Ramsay’s 
South Galatian theory. What are the Galatian 
churches? Are they those founded by Paul in 
South Galatia on the first missionary journey ? or 
churches in North Galatia possibly founded by 
him on the second journey, but of which we have 
no account? Lightfoot took the latter view, and 
his opinion was challenged by Renan. 
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Lightfoot | 


replied in a note to his Colossians, and all schola 
bent to him. He thought the churches address 
were those in the chief cities of North Gal 
Ancyra, Pessinus, Tavium, etc. But he admitted + 
the other view had much to recommend it. For 
we have a full account of the founding of the ~ 
southern churches, and an exhaustive list of them. 
Also, we can explain the existence of the Jews on 
the great high road to the West; they would not 
probably have gone to North Galatia: an unsettled 
region out of the way of traffic. By their presence 
the progress of a Judaizing tendency among the 
Galatians is accounted for, such as the history 
describes among the Christians of Lycaonia and 
Pisidia. A few years ago Professor Ramsay came 
forward with proof that the Galatian district 2 
(Ac 16° 18%) denotes not the district popularly. 
and generally known as Galatia, but the Roman 
province which bore that name. If we refuse to 
accept this theory, we have no hint of the evan- 
gelistic journey, and absolute silence on so im- 
portant a work as the foundation of the churches 

of Galatia. Not only so, but all trace of any 
invitation to join the Jerusalem Fund given to the 

four southern churches disappears. They were 

the oldest and best established of them all, ‘yet 

we are asked to believe that they were studiously ~ 
ignored while the remote and little-known churches 

of North Galatia were associated with those of 
Greece and Asia.’ 

The Epistle to the Colossians is branded as. 
spurious by the Tibingen school. Their real 
reason is that the letter will not fall in with the 
scheme of early Church history as drawn up by them. 
They think it was written by an adherent of the 
Pauline doctrine, but one who had developed this 
under the influence of Alexandrian ideas. Some 
think the writer of Ephesians revised this Epistle. 
Holtzmann and Pfleiderer do not regard it as 
Paul’s in its present state, but believe it to contain 
a Pauline nucleus. Holtzmann has advanced an 
ingenious theory: that Paul wrote an Epistle to 
the Colossians ; that, on the basis of this, a later 
writer wrote the Ephesians, and was so charmed 
with the result that he decided to give the original 
Epistle the benefit of it, and so produced our 
Epistle to the Colossians. ‘This theory seems too 
ingenious to be trustworthy. It is said the Epistle 
presents so many developments in the Pauline 
doctrine, that it cannot have been written by St. 
Paul himself. But von Soden maintains that 


there is nothing here that goes beyond the possi+ 
bility of a legitimate development of doctrine in 
Paul. One might say the teachings are developed 
but not contradictory; there is nothing inconsistent 
with what has gone before. The alleged difficulties 
of language and style are not very significant, and 
present no serious difficulty. A more historical 
point is, whether the doctrines against which these 
teachings are aimed could have developed as early 
as this. This, as an historical question, should 
not be pushed too far. An earlier stage of what 
afterwards became gnosticism — simply then as 
now the question of the variance between good 
and evil, why evil should exist—was in the air 
and troubling the minds of men; and naturally 
the Colossians took up the question. There was 
gnosticism in the days of St. Paul as there is 
gnosticism now, though neither then nor now is it 
recognized under that specific name. The idea 
that the origin of these heretics is to be found in 
Phrygia is now generally given up. Lightfoot was 
probably wrong in saying there was any connexion 
between these Colossians and the Essenes. It is 
more likely that the Colossian heresy came from 
Alexandria than from Jewish deserts. 

With the exception of the Pastoral Epistles, 
none has been so decidedly rejected as the letter 
to the Ephesians. Pfleiderer and Holtzmann date 
it second century, and take it as significant of the 
desire for union felt then. Renan, von Soden, 
Hatch, and Davidson all either think it of very 
doubtful authority or reject it altogether. Its 
external testimony is excellent: it is pretty certain 
that the Epistle was in existence before the end of 

' the first century, about 95 A.D. ; quite certainly it 
existed at the beginning of the second century, 
and by the middle of the second century it was 
certainly accepted as Pauline. 
personal references is urged against it, as no 
Church had closer relations with Paul. Also, it is 
urged that the language and style are quite different 
from his other Epistles, and even from Colossians ; 
that it contains peculiar words not found else- 
where ; and that four or five of the words which 
are used have a very different sense in the early 
and undisputed Epistles. These are great diffi- 
culties, but not insuperable, and admit of explana- 
tion. The theory which is generally accepted 
now is that of Archbishop Ussher: that this 
is an encyclical letter sent to the Churches of Asia. 
There was a blank left purposely instead of the 


The absence of all | 
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only feasible explanation. 


the Epistle to the Hebrews has been reopened. 


was addressed to a definite Society, and not to 


the earliest witnesses attributed the Greek text to 


words ‘In Ephesus’ in the Seen MS., cop 
were made for distribution, and the names of © 
Churches to which it was intended to be sent w 
duly filled in. | This theory seems to offer the — 


Of later years the question of the destination o 


In fact, very little — 
It seems clear ie 


The problem is not yet solved. 
about this Epistle is certain. 


Hebrew Christians generally—probably in Palen 
tine, where the priestly aspect of Judaism was — 
dominant. It may have been to the Christians at — 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, or Rome, or at some place ~ 
unknown. It remains uncertain. The date is 
put by some shortly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but others have put it later in the 
century. The place of writing and the writer are 
alike unknown. It is not clear that any among ~ 


Paul, though they thought it Pauline. Origen 
confessed ‘God only knows’ the author. The 
early Church thought it could not well have 
been written by Paul, as also did Erasmus, 
Luther, and Calvin at the Reformation. The 
names of Paul, Clement, Luke, Barnabas, and 
Apollos have been suggested for the authorship. — 
Luther favoured the latter (Apollos), and this view 
was held also by Alford, but he is not mentioned 
as the author by any ancient authority. Barnabas 
seems the best hypothesis, and he is asserted to be 
the author by Tertullian. But perhaps it is the 
best policy to refuse to name anyone. Quite 
recently a new author for this Epistle has been 
advocated: the Apostle Peter. The whole 
question is discussed in Zhe Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews by the Rev. A. Welch. 

The Pastoral Epistles are rejected by all ad- 
vanced critics, though portions of 2 Timothy 
are accepted by some. _If Paul was not released 
from the imprisonment mentioned in Acts, they 
cannot be genuine, and it seems probable that 
he was not. The heresy attacked need not prove 
a late date, but the style is quite unique and un- 
Pauline. Their whole tone is different, and great — 
doubt hangs over them, although Drs. Hort and 
Sanday accept them as genuine. In 2 Timothy are 
numerous personal details, and the external evi- 
dence for it is good, so some critics believe there 
is a Pauline nucleus in this letter. Of 1 Timothy 
Beyschlag says: ‘The man who is now able to 
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e” It is about these Catholic Epistles that 
-day critics most disagree. The majority 
ject 2 Peter and Jude. Those scholars who 
ept James and 1 Peter as genuine, more and 
‘more agree in placing them at the beginning of 
Christian literature, before the Pauline Epistles. 
The Synoptic problem—the most difficult of all 
—is not now much discussed, unless new matter is 
forthcoming. Increasing unanimity has been 
wn amongst German critics in favour of the 
“Two Sources’ hypothesis, which postulates (1 ya 
narrative preserved by Mark in its most original 
erm, and (2) a collection of the Sayings of Jesus. 
_ There have been four hypotheses : (1) the 
hypothesis of mutual dependence ; (2) that of oral 
adition ; (3) (a) that of an original document 
or documents or (8) the so-called ‘Two Docu- 
ment Hypothesis.’ The first of these, the 
Eaypothesis of Griesbach,’ is not much in 
favour now. Whilst accounting for the cotre- 
spondences between the three Gospels, it does 
‘hot account for their differences. The second, 
the ‘Hypothesis of Gieseler’—still held by Lange, 
Alford, Westcott, Farrar, and Godet—postulates 
the oral tradition of the apostles and of the actions 
and discourses of Christ as the main source. So, 
‘without any preconceived plan, grew up an oral 
Gospel, from which the Synoptic Gospels were 
composed in the first century. Of course, ‘at 
bottom, all the Gospels rest on oral tradition or 
anecdotal reminiscences,’ as Holtzmann remarks. 
“Several objections have been urged against this 
theory, viz. it cannot account for the similarities, 
even in phrases, which pervade the Gospels. 
Eye-witnesses of the same event invariably differ 
in their descriptions of it. There is a definite 
order followed, which is practically that of Mark, 
and it is not probable that this was formed in oral 
tradition. It is asked, Why are passages left out 
‘ in Mark which are included in Matthew and Luke, 
if they were all in the oral tradition? And why, 
if the Gospel resulted from the preaching of the 
apostles in Jerusalem, was not the account of the 
_ ministry in Judzea given fully as in John? It has 
been further pointed out that the specimens of the 
teaching of the apostles given us in Acts do not 
bear out the supposition that their teaching con- 
sisted almost entirely in the narratives of Christ’s 
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that it has been given up by most critics, and the 


third hypothesis is now prevalent. According to 


this, an original document or documents, probably 
Aramaic or Hebrew, which all three Gospels made 
use of, lies at the foundation. This theory has 


been gradually worked down into what is called 


the ‘Two Document Theory.’ One document is. 


a narrative of events in Christ’s life, the other a — 


collection of His Sayings. This hypothesis is now 
most generally accepted, and is said to offer as. 
complete a solution as we can attain to. It has. 
been adopted by, among others, Weizsacker, 
Holtzmann, Weiss, Wendt, Beyschlag, Pfleiderer, 
and Sanday. The first document may be identi-~ 
fied with Mark, and this is supported by the 
statement of Papias, where he says: ‘ Mark having 
become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately, although not in order, whatever he 
remembered of the things said and done by Christ.” 
In this record of the preaching of Peter edited by 
Mark is the first of our fundamental documents, 
but whether this is Mark’s Gospel as we now have 
it, or a previous document from which our 
Mark is derived, is still an open question. Con- 
cerning Matthew, Papias wrote: ‘So then Matthew 
wrote the oracles (logia) in the Hebrew language.’ 
Here is the second primary document. Evidently 
this could not have been our present Gospel. It 
was probably the logia collected by Matthew— 
hence called by his name—and edited and put into 
Greek with brief historical notices by some un- 
known person. It is further disputed whether our 


Matthew included parts of Mark. Probably Luke » 


had access to Matthew. 

A new book on the Synoptic problem is ew 
Testament Problems, by Mr, A. Wright of Cam- 
bridge, the acknowledged greatest living advocate 
of the ‘ oral tradition’ theory. He discusses some: 


_ of the problems found in the Gospels and Acts, 


and throws interesting light on some difficult texts. 
Some of his theories, however, will not easily be 
accepted, e.g. he thinks the crucifixion should 
be dated 29 A.p., and the Gospel of Luke about: 
80 A.D. He also considers the theory of a one- 
year’s ministry to be attractive. 

The decided tendency that there is to give am 


earlier date to each of the New Testament books. 


should be noted. This is seen in Professor 
Harnack’s latest book, The Chronology of the Early 
Christian Literature. He redates the Gospels and 


life. The objections to this theory are so strong 


. the Acts. 
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Epistles, all of which he declares to be genuine | 


except the Pastorals—though even of these he 


admits portions. 


In the Gospel of St. Mark the last twelve verses _| 
| differences between it and the Synoptics, | 


are generally held not to be genuine. They were 
not probably composed specially for this place, but 


‘seem rather to be a fragment from some other 


writing roughly fitted on to the end of Mark, and 
are about as old as the first third of the second 
century. Why Mark’s Gospel has come down to 
us incomplete is not yet solved. Mark may have 
been hindered from completing it, or a page of the 
autograph itself may have been lost. It remains a 
mystery. i 

The authorship of the Fourth Gospel is more 
discussed now, and this question is bound up with 
that of the first Epistle and the Apocalypse. ‘The 
author of the first Epistle was almost certainly the 
author of the Gospel. The question of the Gospel 
really dates from the Tiibingen school. The 
genuineness of the work is inconceivable from 
their standpoint : they stand or fall with the denial 
of its apostolic origin. It is the crown of all the 
mediating attempts of the second century, in their 


opinion, and further, the author of the anti-Pauline- 


Apocalypse cannot possibly be the author of this 
anti-Jewish Gospel. But the discovery of the 
“Commentary of Ephraem Syrus’ on Tatian’s 
‘Diatessaron’ has helped to refute them, and they 
have been finally driven back from their position. 


Some Ereqetical Studies. 


He does the same for the Pauline | Critics are xia coming neat 


| others as decidedly assert it, and some think it 


| lean fisherman. 


authorship, but there is still much 
Some deny altogether the Johannine auth 


derived from John. Against it are alleg 
special character as written by an unlearned | 
What most critics stumble at 
as Weizsicker says, John’s ‘regarding his 
former experience as a life with the inca 
Logos of God.’ Probably if the author was 


This is confirmed by the hints in the Syno 
that the ministry was not exclusively Gali 
The question is a good deal mixed up with that 
the Apocalypse.. Are the Apocalypse and — 
Gospel both by John? Or, if only one, which one? 
Further, is the Apocalypse of composite authorshi D 
or not? And how has it reached its present form? 
These are some of the questions asked, and critics 
are now engaged on them, but there are no certait 
resultsyet. Pfleiderer, unlike Baur, whobyadmitting 
the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse, drew 
from it his strongest argument against that of the § 
Gospel, thought the Apocalypse was anti-Pauline, 
but that it was impossible to deny the Johannine © 
origin of the Gospel, on account of its Christology, _ 
without on the same ground denying that of the 
Apocalypse. The Apocalypse presents the un 
usual spectacle of being put by the critics at an 
earlier date than has been claimed for it. 


By THE Rev. JamMEs WELLS, D.D., Giascow. 


The Sacred Art of Contemplation. 


My last paper invited attention to the four great 
word-pictures for ‘beholding’ in the New Testa- 
ment Greek. These are xatorrpi€eoa1, to behold 
in a mirror (2 Co 318), éromrevew, to behold as 
the initiated behold the greatest mysteries (2 P 
1/6, cf. 1 P 21), OeGcOar and Gewpetv, to behold as 
men do in the theatres or at the public games 
(Jn 1 and 17%). The first of these four words 
intimates the possibility of contemplation, and the 
‘other three reveal its chief features. I am now 


to fostilize concerning devout contemplation, 
Four conditions of it are suggested by these four 
passages. 

1. Clearness.—We need a double clearness of 
the eye and of the object; we behold with face — 
unveiled, and the object beheld lies in brilliant 
sunshine. Three words of the same family as 
the above-mentioned quaternion may help us in 
our study. The whole gospel is an apocalypse, a 
revelation. The word daoxad’rrev is simple 3 


2 2d, sere fae oe be We use he same 
when we speak of the Epiphany of Christ : 
es » “complete alate epomer often 


e a plains of Troy to rescue a favourite 
He then used a peculiar adjective—évapyys. 
Pikecses both the brilliancy of the form and 
the distinctness of the outline of the god. Much 
ore than that is suggested by the Epiphany of 
Shrist, and therefore by the revelation of grace 
through Christ. @avepotcfa is the third word 
in this exegetical trinity. ‘God was manifested 
epavepdOy) in the flesh’ (1 Ti 316). Here, again, 
have the same idea of clearness. Add the 
undreds of references to truth as light, and re- 
“member the utter brightness of light in the East, 
and the startling definiteness (startling, at least, to 
a Westlander) which ‘yon glaring sun’ gives to 
objects. Further, the initiated was supposed to 
get a thorough vision of the highest truths of his 
‘religion. It is believed that object-lessons were 
employed, such as the grain dying in the earth, 
and then springing up to new life. The spectator 
at the theatre, the amphitheatre, the stadium, and 
the arena had an unhindered view of all that took 
place. They were at sfectacles, which, as the word 
‘itself intimates, were nothing except in so far as 
they were perfectly seen. 

Scriptural contemplation therefore implies de- 
_ finiteness and clearness. He mocks me who bids 
-me behold any object at midnight or in a blinding 
fog. We have not here to do with shifting scenes 
in cloudland, with a mirage of creams and illusions, 
or with some hopeless conundrum in theology. 
_ Contemplation is not possible to those who believe 
_ that the objects of it are covered with chilling 
_ mists. Ours is especially a religion of historical 
x facts,—indeed, all truth is fact in its last analysis,— 
and fully to realize these facts and adjust ourselves 
4 to them is the aim of devout contemplation. 
True, it must imply a certain kind of mysticism, 
and a great deal of it. For we apprehend what 
_ we cannot comprehend; we know that certain 
_ facts are, though we cannot fully know what and 
3 why they are. 


3 


Everything in this region, as the | 


=< 


humble and reverent. We have a little circle of _ 
light with an unexplored circumference of mystery. 
A sanctified imagination may, if it will, make ex- 


- cursions into the dim regions around, provided 


that it never severs its connexion with its sun- 
illumined starting-point. True mysticism is the 
companion of a firm faith in the historical Christ. 
Faith offers it a firm support, and it enlarges and 
ennobles faith. 

In the last chapter of his /dyl/s of the King, 
Tennyson describes Arthur’s last dim weird battle 
of the West. It was on the last day of the dying 
year. A death-white mist slept over land and sea, 
and chill and confusion came even upon the ae 
Friend and foe were mere quivering shadows in 
the mist, and were mistaken by each other. 
Arthur had still Excalibur, with which he struck 
his last stroke. He slew his foe, and then, all but 
slain himself, he fell. That is a true’and affecting 
picture of those whose religion has become a 
vague mystic poetry, because they have let go 
their hold of the Christ of the New Testament. 

Some religious writers might adopt the con- 
fession of Turner, the painter; ‘Indistinctness is 
my forte.’ 

The ancient prayer of Moses befits us, ‘I 
beseech Thee, show me Thy glory.’ The saint- 
liestwsaint 4s more than a knower, he is a 
seer; and his bright visions of truth make 
him’ what-he: is, |. Here is the secret of the 
lives of the early Christians, ‘And we beheld 
His glory.’ 

2. Admiration. As our four Greek words show, 
the Christian student is to study sacred truth 
admiringly ; for he is, in this respect, to resemble 
those who spent the happiest hours of their life in 
the theatres and at the public shows. The most 
common word for ‘good’ in the New Testament 
is «kadov. It means the fit and fair, the noble, 
but specially the beautiful. In the highest region, 
ethics and esthetics become one. Divine truth 
should be both delightful to the heart and glorious 
to the imagination. Rightly apprehended, it is 
‘a thing of beauty’ and ‘a joy for ever.’ We are 
to make one thing of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
We need not separate truth and beauty as 
Mrs. Browning does— 

Poets die for beauty, as martyrs for truth. 


We are ee by. ineffable. jan cisions 
mysteries, and should therefore be withal very 
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‘ Nor nided we simply confound thetn as Shelley. 


does when he sings— 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty. That is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


We live by admiration, another poet tells us. 
This admiration has in it, in germ at least, many 
elements: wonder, surprise, joy, love; and all 
these reach their perfection and unite, in adora- 
tion. ‘This genial and delighted appreciation of 
Divine truth is one of the chief notes of saintliness. 
Faith feeds our sense of wonder and gratifies our 
appetite for the immense. It makes the mind a 
native of wonderland. Christ is ‘the wonderful,’ 
or, more literally, ‘the wonder.’ ‘Open thou 
mine eyes that I may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law.’ ‘We can’t approach Shakespeare’s 
plays,’ says an enthusiast, ‘without some prostra- 
tion of the understanding.’ Should anyone, 
then, approach the burning bush with shoes on? 
@caoGar denotes a wondering, admiring regard, 
such as the Greeks had in their @éatpov; and 
hence the seven wonders of the world were called 
Ta émra Oéapara. Admiring wonder begets love 
and joy. If the sages called the student a 


philosopher or lover of wisdom, the true exegete 


may hope for a share of the love of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love. Successful study is con 
amore. This phrase was invented by the great 
painters of Italy in the sixteenth century. They 
believed that their masterpieces were created by 
an enthusiastic love which roused and increased 
all their powers. This law applies to all work of 
the higher order. ‘The right question about all 
ornament,’ writes Ruskin, ‘is, Was it done with 
enjoyment ; was the artist happy when he did it ?’ 

If a boy comes to love learning, his education 
is, In a sense, already completed ; at least, he may 
be left to himself after that. Love is the best of 
all teachers. 

Admiration, wonder, love, joy—these lead up 
to, and are consummated in, adoration. 

One sometimes asks why Plato has had such an 
enormous power over great Christian thinkers 
both in ancient and modern times. John Howe 
and Archbishop Leighton, for example, were his 


favourite seme and inns oe ‘The who 
of their discourse is both coloured and. 
by the bed of ancient ore over which it 


| The secret of Plato’s power lies in the fact tk 


course, it was only zt, and not He. 
that, in order to know the truth, we must’ oy 
with a pure and supreme affection. What i 
called ‘platonic. love’ is very like the love of 
wisdom commended in the Bible. It is the 
fullest life of a soul enamoured of univ 
excellence. It is an inspiration, a passi 
a noble madness. Mania is his Greek word 
for it. It is a ravishing vision of the truth, 
heightened by mystery; it is ‘a fine frenzy,’— 
reason-on-fire, the intensest devotion of the so 
to the truth, its one chosen bride. 
to kindle a rapturous admiration—the victrix 
delectatio—of the Divine excellence. 


is his one grace and saving principle. With him, 


the tree of this knowledge is the tree of life. 


and so grows in likeness to God. He soars above 


the vulgar sense-bound throng, and rises to the — 


highest life possible to man. The ideas supply 


him with a working ideal, which has a prophetic — 
He only is the true doer 
who, while toiling wearily in the darksome vale of _ 


and inspiring power. 


the actual, ever lifts his eyes with longing to the 
sunlit summits of the eternal and the ideal. 

One thus sees how readily Plato’s teaching 
lends itself to Christian uses. Of all the teachers 
of heathendom, he rose to the truest conception 
of the power of devout contemplation. And does 
not the sage rebuke the saint? 


He tries 


This soul- _ 
mastering generous love is the bond of union — 
between man and the truth, between man and — 
God. He expects all things from this love, which — 


The 


true adorer of the idea resembles what he realizes, _ 
shares what he sees, becomes what he beholds, — 


When one com- é 


pares his devotion to the truth with that of the 


average Christian, one is reminded of the exclama- 
tion of the poet— 


In Christian hearts, oh for a pagan zeal. 


ae 


oofs on the Creation-Marrative. 


No. 39 of the series of present-day pam- 
ets! which are being published as ‘Hefte 
r Christlichen Welt.’ The narratives of the 
reation, the Fall of Man, and the Building 
he Tower of Babel, form the respective themes 
of three academic sermons, which are no dry, ab- 
-stract discussions, but practical discourses in which 
difficult subjects are treated with tactful wisdom 
and spiritual insight. Sometimes with rare skill 
the results of criticism are shown to be destructive, 
not of faith, but of theories which interpret these 
- stories as uninspired myths. Preachers who have 
_ avoided the early chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
and whose point of view may not be that of Loofs, 
may learn from his devout expositions that these 
old biblical stories are full of present truth, and 
are indeed ‘Scripture inspired of God, and profit- 
5 BE abie for instruction which is in righteousness.’ 

In this notice a summary of the sermon on the 
Narrative of Creation will be given. In the 
introduction Loofs speaks with genuine pathos of 
the hundreds of thousands of simple folk who 

- have been taught that the story in Genesis is a 
foolish myth. In ‘The Bible in the Waistcoat 
- Pocket,’—a little book, widely circulated by the 
social democrats,—the creation of the world is 
_ described as a ‘natural event of which when the 
Bible was written no man, least of all the un- 
educated Jews, could know anything ; the tradition 
handed down to us consists of some misunderstood 
scraps picked up from other nations, and this 
tradition is still being drummed into our children 
as pure truth.’ When such teachings are con- 
a stantly being ‘drummed into’ the people, the 
ie Christian pulpit ought wisely but frankly to deal 
with the question of the origin of the Bible story. 
Is the narrative of Creation itself a creation of 
the author’s imagination? That cannot be, for 
then it would be inexplicable that amongst other 
nations of that time there should exist stories 


1 Die Schipfungsgeschichte, der Siindenfall und der 
Turmbau zu Babel in drei im akademischen Gottesdienst zu 
| Halle gehaltenen Predigten behandelt, Von Dx. F. Loofs, 
Professor der Theologie in Halle. Williams & Norgate. 


‘Becent Gorcign Cheotosy 


11 rable example of the hallowing of | - 
is given by Professor Loofs of Halle | 


which in many details remind us of the Bible 
narrative. ae 


revelation to the author of events which no man 
witnessed? Divine revelation has ever in view 
our salvation, its purpose is not to iunpart scientific. 
information. Moreover, the variations in the two. 
narratives found in the first two chapters of 
Genesis prove that neither was 
inspired in all its details. 
Archeological research has shown that the 
background of the Old Testament narrative con- 
sists of ancient traditions similar to those which 


were current in neighbouring nations, especially — 


amongst the Babylonians. Hence the significance 
of the Hebrew account of Creation must lie not in 
its agreements with, but in its differences from, the 
Babylonian account as it -has been oerDRerS 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In what respects is the biblical narrative unique ? 
The Creation stories of other nations include the 
gods in their account of how the world came into 
being. ‘Of old,’ says a Babylonian inscription, 
‘when the heavens above were not named and the 
earth beneath bore no name. . . of old, when 
none of the gods existed, then were the gods 
created.’ How striking the contrast with those 
majestic words: ‘In the beginning Gop created 
the heavens and the earth.’ God was, when all 
things had their beginning, that is the one eternal 
truth which Israel learnt from the Creation- 
narrative. 

The second truth taught in the Hebrew story of 
Creation, and in that alone, is that this one God did 
not form the world out of material already exist- 
ing: ‘God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light.’ How could the great truth that the world 
had its origin in the free creative will of God be 
more plainly and intelligibly expressed than in 
those sublime yet simple words? Therefore, so 
far from the Bible narrative of the Creation being 
a collection of ‘fragments of the wisdom of other 
peoples,’ as the social democrats declare, it makes 
known two profound truths, the knowledge of 
which was Israel’s peculiar glory amongst the 
nations. 

But granted that the Hebrewnarrative of Creation 
is vastly superior to the heathen myths of the 


Is the story in all its details a supernatural — 


regarded as 


u Ww 1 aaa Soe 


~ errors ? 


origin: on Pe Soda apa men, hs not the science 
of the nineteenth century made it antiquated and | 


Israelite had no conception, and how different the 
meaning of ‘the world’ to him and to us! 
Science tells us that the sun is older than grass 
and herbs, and that the processes of Creation 
require, not six days, but thousands of years; are 
we therefore to regard her teachings as delusive 
That would be to exchange the know- 
ledge which God has enabled men to discover for 
traditions which Israel possessed in common with 
heathen nations. On the other hand, the mani- 
fold attempts to read into the ancient story the 
discoveries of modern science are failures, because 
such cannot have been the meaning which the 
author of the narrative attached to its words. 

The unique element in the Bible story of 
Creation is not affected by the teachings of 
science, For us, as for the Israelite of old, the 
existence of the world remains a riddle. Evolu- 
tion cannot explain beginnings. To call Creation 
a ‘process of nature’ assumes the existence of 
nature; and those who say nature existed from 
eternity no more evade the difficulties of the 
problem than the ostrich escapes its enemies by 
hiding its head in the sand. 

For our belief that this world is the creation of 
Almighty God, and that He whose free will called 
it into existence still sustains it by His power, we 
have a more sure foundation than the author of 
Genesis. To know Christ as the goal of the ages, 


is to know that the world exists in order that the 


eternal counsel of the God of our salvation may be 
fulfilled; faith in the Almighty Creator is in- 
separable from faith in the God of redemption. 


J. G. Tasker. 
Handsworth College. 


* 
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Hautzsch’s “MpocrppBen und 
Poeudepigraphen.’ 


SINCE our last notice of this important work 
(published by J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. B., and 
procurable, only by subscribers, at a cost of about 
158. for the whole), another issue has appeared, 
comprising Lzeferungen 7-10. The literature dealt 
with is as follows :—The ‘ Additions to Esther’ by 
Ryssel, the ‘Book of Baruch’ and the ‘ Epistle of 


| Jeremy’ by Rothstein 


obsolete? How much is now known about the | 
evolution of the universe of which the pious | 


“1817 by Ryssel. The names “of 
| stein are a sufficient guarantee of the qual 


_ with that a ee .editor, Picea pais: 


self. In particular we may refer to the very. 


ful treatment of the many important quest 
connected with Sirach, the recently reco 
Hebrew fragments of which receive the attentic 
from Professor Ryssel to which they are entitle 
The present issue certainly reaches the hig 
standard for which one looks in such a work. 


+. 
cs 


Bertolet on ‘Che Hebrew Motions 
of the State after Meath.’ : 


PRroressor BERTHOLET has done well in publishing — 
in pamphlet form this lecture. The notions 
_regarding the state after death which prevailed in 
‘Israel constitute a fascinating subject, on-which _ 
much light has been thrown by Stade, Schwally, 
and others. It is a pity the theological pamphlet 
is not popular among English readers, else we 


} should have had no hesitation in recommending 


the translation of this little work, which contains 
nothing but what would be perfectly intelligible to 
educated laymen. But as such an event is 
scarcely likely to be realized, the pamphlet may be — 
very warmly commended to all who can read 
German, Even those who have studied larger 
works, like Schwally’s Leben nach dem Tode, will 
find conclusions already familiar to them presented 
in a most convenient form, and will not infre- 
quently meet with original and attractivesuggestions 
of the author’s own. ‘The pamphlet commences 
by introducing us to the scene in an Israelitish 
home immediately after a death has taken place, 
describes the various observances, such as the 
closing of the eyes of the deceased, the rending of 
the clothes, the shaving of the hair and beard, the 
holding of the funeral meal, etc. etc., and accounts 
for these as for the most part at least survivals ‘a 


ancestor worship, although their original meaning 
had been largely lost before historical times, 
There is much on other subjects as well which - 
will repay careful study. . | 

1 Die Lsraelitéschen Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem } 


Tode. Von A. Bertholet a, o. Prof, der Theol. in Basel. 
Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr. — Price 75 pf. 4 


ger « on Be: Coots ee Wings.” 


Beran Hand-Commentar continues to make 


ows no falling off in quality from its predecessors. 
goes without saying that the commentary on 
igs fell into excellent hands when it was 
assigned to the learned author of the Hebriiische 
Archiiologie. In addition to the Eindeitung and 
commentary proper, the book contains nine 
figures, meant as tentative illustrations of Solomon’s 
buildings or of the furnishings of the temple, as 
well as a plan of ancient Jerusalem, and a Com- 
‘parative Table showing the contemporary history of 
Picts Babylonia, Egypt, and Damascus. 
Benzinger holds the Books of Kings in their 
_ present form to have undergone two processes of 
_ redaction, the one before, the other during, or 
_ after the Exile. The mention in 2 K 252" of the 
_ release of Jehoiachin by Evil-merodach brings us 
down only to 561 B.c., but there is no reason, as 
Benzinger points out, why this note should not 
_ have been written afer the Exile, the Return being 
- unmentioned because it constituted the beginning 
of the new period and not the close of the old, and 
was therefore irrelevant from the writer’s point of 


~ view. Exilic and post-exilic traces are plainly 
_ discoverable also in other passages, notably 
Breeaee #02 b.17") (partly):22-* ete= Ono the 


other hand, there are passages (e.g. 1 K 8. 1129, 
“2 K 88. 17723) due to a redactor who wrote 
between 621 and 597 B.c., ze. subsequent to the 
_ Fall of the Northern Kingdom but prior to the 
Captivity of Judah. Both redactions are of a 
strongly Deuteronomistic tinge. The pre-exilic 
_ redactor (R!) is the ‘author’ of the book in the 
sense that it was he that compiled the material 


from the different sources. Then his work 


Exile and subsequently to it. 


also appends a pretty full Bibliography, which we 

_ may supplement by the mention of the extremely 
_ careful article on Kincs (Books oF) in vol. ii. of 
- Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, by Mr. Burney, 


l Kurzer Hand-Commentar 2 A.T. Die Biicher der 
Kénige. Von I. Benzinger. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. 
Mohr. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 
Subscription price, 3s. 6d. ; non-subscribers, 5s. 
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eady progress, and each succeeding volume 


The Text of Kings and the Chronology both | 
receive careful treatment from our author, who | 


whose (Votes on the Hebrew Text of the gaa of 


Kings will be published shortly by the Pe 
University Press, ; 

The Commentary itself is an admirable piece of 
work, whether we look to the author’s own con-— 
clusions or to the abundant data which enable the 
student toformanindependent judgment for himself. 
We naturally turn with interest to see how Ben-— 
zinger treats the narrative of Josiah’s reforms and 
of the finding of the Book of the Law. On the 
latter question the brevity which characterizes the 


_ Kurser Hand-Commentar prevents our ascertaining 
_ very clearly what our author thinks about the real 


character of the part played by Hilkiah, and about 
some other burning questions. But he is clear 
enough that the whole passage 2 K 221-230 has 
undergone serious modifications and transforma- 
tions at the hands of redactors. ‘This remark he 
considers to apply to what is left even after the 
separation of such additions as 225. 6 234. 5. 7. 8h?) 
14. 16-20 and glosses like byan 790, 228, etc. The 


oracle of Huldah he attributes to the later redactor. 
In its original form the reply of the prophetess to 
Josiah’s deputation must have been of a more 
favourable character, for Josiah and his subjects 
both seem to have looked for material prosperity 
as the result of the carrying out of the enactments 
of the Law book. The fatal day of Megiddo 
changed all this, and the original prophecy had to 
be altered to suit the subsequent historical situa- 
tion, just as the same redactor had in other cases 
to harmonize certain promises with the fact of the 
Exile. Benzinger believes, too, that the original 
account of Josiah’s passover has been replaced by 
a later composition, but he is not inclined to agree 
with those who would make practically the whole 
even of the original story of the Reformation an 


' invention of the earlier compiler of the Books 
received various expansions and modifications at | o¢ Kings. 


the hands of R? and possibly others during the © 


Like all the commentaries of this series, this 


_ one of Benzinger’s will be found reliable, up to 


| Cultusgeschichte, 
| Junge, 1899. 


date, and in every way serviceable to the student of 
the Old Testament. 


+ 
+ 


Koverfe on ‘Che Semple Wusictans,’”” 


Tue temple music of the O.T. is a subject 
regarding which there is much difference of 


2 Die Tempelsinger im A.T, Ein Versuch zur isr, u, jiid. 
Von Lic. Justus Kéberle. Erlangen: Fr, 
Price M.4. 
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opinion, 
to which it was introduced and regulated in the 
first temple, is involved in much obscurity. The 


_ work before us is an attempt, and the author very 
modestly insists that it is nothing more, to en- | 


lighten ‘this obscurity as far as possible. We 
certainly are of opinion that there is a good deal 
in his work to which exception may be taken, but 
we must accord a hearty tribute to the exhaustive 
and painstaking examination to which he subjects 
all the O.T. passages that bear upon his subject. 
If one’s conclusions may differ from those of 
Koberle, he will feel indebted to the latter all the 
same for setting the evidence in such a clear light 
for the reaching of an independent judgment. 

The work is divided into four chapters, of which 
the first deals with the period of Israelitish history 
down to the Return from Exile, the second with 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the third with the 
evidence of the Chronicler, and the fourth with 
the names Asaph, Jedithun, Heman, and Korah. 
Some of the main conclusions he reaches are the 
following :—From very early times song and music 
were naturalized in Israel, and found the most 
varied employment in the service of religion. 
There are numerous indications that in the time 
of Samuel, and, above all, of David, a great impulse 
was given to sacred music. Koberle sees no con- 
vincing reason for denying that David personally 
contributed to this movement as a singer, an 
inventor of musical instruments, and even as a 
composer of religious lyrics. — ‘Levites’ was a 
general term for all those who were occupied with 
the cultus. But while pre-eminently an official 
title, it had from the first also a genealogical sense, 
and in course of time this last attained always 
more emphasis. At the reformation by Josiah 
the word ‘Levites’ ceased to be a distinctive 


Its history, and in particular the extent i Eeslomcal term for those entitled toe 


| priestly office, and became the technical desig: 


| and the doorkeepers. —Towards the end o 


tion of the highest class of subordinate cult 
officials, the other two classes being the s gers 


monarchy the title ‘sons of Korah’ as= ‘ singers ; 
had been displaced by the term ‘sons of Asaph.’ — 


| These last were apparently, to begin with, a branch — 


of the Korahites, but in course of “ane h 
practically usurped a monopoly of the singer 
office, while the rest of the Korahites became 
doorkeepers. — Another family, which presently — 
appears alongside of the sons of Asaph, is 
that of the sons of /edithun, whose origin, 
whether they were a branch of the Bené Asaph 
or directly descended from a ‘Levitical’ family 
(Merari), Koberle leaves uncertain. It is not_ 
improbable that Nehemiah found a collection — 
of songs of the past which for a considerable _ 
period had been employed in the temple worship. — 

These included especially compositions attributed, 
partially at least with some justification, to David 
and Asaph. Regarding others, all that was known 
was that they emanated from the circle of the 
singers at a period when the latter were designated _ 
‘sons of Korah.’ Heman is the latest of the three | 

classes. It included the most numerous and the 
most distinguished families of singers, while Asaph © 
perhaps comprised the most ancient. Koberle 

doubts whether it is correct to say that the 
liturgical and other arrangements which in the 
books of Chronicles are attributed to David, are. 
simply those that prevailed in the Chronicler’s own 
day. ; 
All the above positions Kéberle seeks to estab-— 
lish by close and careful arguments, which merit 

the attention of all students of the Old Testament. 

J. A. SELBIEE 


clothed.’—Our text speaks of clothing, and 

us of one particular garment that we should 

“wear—‘ Humility.’ 

— or clothing is a very interesting subject to 

most people. Some people find 
people. people it necessary to 

consider the subject very carefully, because of the 

‘difficulty of getting the money with which to buy 

clothes; and other people who have no difficulty 

as to pee the money is to come from, give the 
question of dress a good deal of consideration, 
because they are very particular about the colour 

_ and shape of their clothes, and the material of 

_ which they are made. 

But our text does not speak of that kind of 
_clothing—the clothing which we put on in the 
morning and take off at night; the clothes which 

_ we buy with money, which wear out and require 

to be renewed. The dress spoken of in our text 
is got without money, and does not wear out, but 
becomes finer and more durable the longer we 
wear it. It is the clothing of the soul; the dress 
worn by the person that inhabits the body, not 
that worn on the body. 
_ If you were asked the difference between a bad 
_ boy and a good boy, you would perhaps reply that 
a bad boy is one who steals or swears or lies, and 
a good boy one who is honest and pure and 
truthful. We might put it in this way: A bad 
boy has vices, bad habits ; a good boy has virtues, 
_ good habits. The vices are the clothes worn on 

_ the bad boy’s soul or heart ; the virtues clothe the 

good boy’s heart. 

In the third chapter of Colossians, Paul speaks 

4 of this clothing of the soul. He tells his readers 
to put on the garments of pity, kindness, humility, 

_ meekness, forbearance, long-suffering, forgiveness, 

___and to put around them all the girdle or belt of Love. 

: That dress 1s never taken off. We don’t put on 
a garment called Forgiveness when we get up in 
_ the morning, and take it off when we go to bed at 

night. No; a man who is ready to forgive is a 

forgiving man awake or asleep. 

These garments do not wear out, as 1 have said 
already ; for if we go on wearing any of them, we 
find that a wonderful thing takes place. We might 


” 


@ Sermon fort eRe Young. 


By THE Rey. T. C. Srurrock, B.D., EpDzELL. 


‘Be clothed with humility.’ —I Pet. v v. <a 


say that the garment ceases to be a garment, and 
becomes part of us. If we begin to try and be 
kind, and go on being kind, saying kind words, | 
doing kind deeds, we find it becoming easier for 
us to be kind. Kindness becomes a garment that 
clings so close to us that it cannot come off. We 
are kind more readily than unkind. It becomes 
our nature to be kind, and against our nature to 
be unkind. The garment of Kindness goes to 
make part of what we call Character. 

We might give an illustration. A lady was 
going along a street, and in front of her was a 
boy newly out of school, and he seemed to be 
very merry and somewhat noisy, as boys newly 
out of school will be. Suddenly the boy stopped, 
bent down, and picked up a banana skin which was 
lying on the pavement, and as he put it out of the 
way, said, ‘Somebody might slip on it and hurt 
themselves.’ That boy had on a garment called 
‘ Thoughtfulness for others,’ and the longer he wore 
it, the oftener he did thoughtful kindly deeds, the 
better the garment would become, and would in 
time become part of himself, part of his character. 

Perhaps you have read Zom Brown’s Schooldays. 
If so, you will remember that when the boy called 
Arthur, who became Tom’s friend, and exercised 
such a good influence over him, came to school, 
he knelt down at night in his dormitory before the 
other boys and said his prayers. The boys were 
not given to that sort of thing, and some of them 
sneered at Arthur, and others would have bullied 
him if Tom had not prevented them. Arthur did 
not give up saying his prayers, for he had on a 
garment called Moral Courage. 

Our text speaks of a particular garment called 
Humility. What is Humility? Itis not easy saying 
what it is. It is easier saying what it is not. It 
is not something that keeps a boy from being 
strong and manly and brave. It is the opposite of 
proud. You know what is meant by a proud boy 
or a proud girl. A boy who thinks himself better 
than his companions because his father is rich, or 
because he himself is better dressed or more clever 
than others. A humble boy or girl is the opposite 
of proud. 


' garments. 


- they are. 


‘Be clothed’ is one word in 
Greek, and comes from a word meaning a knot— 


us and tie on by means of a cord or belt round 
our waist—a cloak that we draw on over other 
garments. We can therefore say these things 
about the garment of Humility— 

(r) It does not hinder us from having on fine 
Many beautiful garments may peep 
from under it, just as a peep of the gold lace and 
the scarlet coat is sometimes had under the dark 
cloak which an officer in the army wears. We 
may be clever, brave, and yet be humble; but we 
should not be proud of what we are. We should 
wear these garments humbly, z.e. covered with the 
garment of Humility. _ 

(2) It is a garment that fits everybody. Nobody 
can say that it is too small for them—high and 
low, rich and poor. We have all need to be 
humble, for, after all, what have we to be proud 
about? If we are clever, God has made us so. 
If we have money, we have to thank God for it. 
What have we that we have not received? One 
thing to make us all humble is, that we are all 
sinners before God. 

(3) It is a garment that suits everybody. It 
looks well on everybody. How sick we get of 
proud and boastful people. We don’t like those 
who are stuck up and think themselves better 
than other people. We admire clever and brave 
people, but not those who boast about what 
Humility looks well on everybody, and 
makes us admire clever and brave people all 
the more. 

(4) It is a garment that protects everybody. 
Clothing protects the body from the heat and cold 
and wind and rain. The garment of Humility 
protects the soul, the man, from being injured by 


- Our text tells us something about this garment | 
called ‘Humility.’ 


the verb means ‘to tie on with a knot’—and so it | 
means that Humility is like a cloak that we put on 


Proud people are so ss sensitive. 


selves to much that is not pleasant. 


men. We know that See people 


people to take he eae out sid thems. 


prove seer oe, Phin ce 
over, their want of humility makes cheaie e 
burt. They lack protection to their hear 
Touchy 
call it. 

Jack the Giant-Killer ee shoes of swiftness— 
how he could run when he had them on! He 
had also a cloak of darkness, and could go about — 
seeing but unseen. Humility is a cloak of dark- 
ness, not in the bad sense of enabling us to go- 
about and do mischief without being seen, bute 
in the good sense of enabling us to go about 
the world doing our daily duty and enjoyi gs 
what life has for us without attracting attention 
that would be unpleasant and hurtful. The ~ 
people who do not think too much of themselves 
slip unnoticed about the world, and do very — 
good work, and are very happy and wonderfully z 
successful. ; 

We have an example of humility in Jesus Christ, 
the meek and lowly One, who was yet the Son of 
God. We get this garment of Humility, as we get 
all the other garments of the soul, from that same __ 
Jesus. We would naturally be proud, and we- 
need to ask Him to give us the meek and lowly _ 
heart. ‘ 

Humility is not a strange subject to speak to - j 
children about. Pride appears very soon, and we 
cannot begin to dress ourselves-in the beautiful 
garment of Humility too early. It isnota manof 
ripe experience, but a boy that John Bunyan in — 
his Pilgrim’s Progress pictures as saying— 

He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride, 


He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his Guide. 


Fite le» Ai Bik Ca eet 


oh Hittite 


N in the mee number of THE ExposiTory 
‘mes I declared my intention to decline for the pre- 


was entitled to expect that the latter would do his 
best to facilitate my purpose by confining himself, 
ina any polemic directed against me, strictly to ob- 
jective facts. This expectation has not been realized 
in his ‘Reply’ in the July number, and hence I find 
myself compelled, to my sincere regret, to ask once 
more for the kind indulgence of the Editor and the 
readers of THE Expository Times while I devote 
_a few words more to our guerelles allemandes. 
If Professor Hommel had observed more 
_ accurately what he himself, what Professor Ramsay, 
~ and what I have said hitherto in THe Expository 
Times, and what Professor Zimmern has said 
about his Ancent Hebrew Tradition, he might 
have spared a good many of his strictures upon me, 
or would have in some instances expressed himself 
somewhat differently. He would have seen—(z) 
(cf. p. 459) that zo human being, without the aid 
of his (Hommel’s) commentary, could have 
_ referred the ‘absurdities’ of which he spoke in the 
May number (p. 371) to anything else than fhe 
whole of the foregoing remarks directed against 
my views ; (2) (cf. p. 459 f.) that in my words on 
p..410 of the June number zo suspicion is implied ; 
(3) (cf. p. 460) that of course I did of say that 
the name Zarkhunazi was unknown to Hommel; 
(4) (cf. p. 460) that I dd not assert that, but on 
the contrary left it doubtful whether, the Egyptian 
Kode includes Cilicia ; (5) (cf. p. 461) that Ramsay’s 
expression, ‘extraordinary misrepresentations,’ had 
not the reference that Hommel gives it; (6) 
(cf. p. 461) that I am far from regarding the 
discovery of a hieroglyph for ‘ queen’ (or ‘ mistress ’) 
as anything considerable. I have now learned for 
the first time from Hommel that Menant in this 
particular has preceded me. Some day, perhaps, 
- it may be recognized that I was justified in not 
troubling about Menant’s work on the Hittite in- 
scriptions. I may, however, remark once again 
_ that ‘Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem.’ For the 
hieroglyph in question I deduced the meaning 
‘queen’ on the strength of a passage, which 
Menant, in his paper, could not yet turn to account. 
So little, however, does his interpretation of the 
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By PROFESSOR P, JENSEN, Pu.D., MARBURG. 


nt anyfurther controversy with Professor Hommel, | 


cotta a immer 


sign rest upon any logical ground, that sentnediately = 
following in his list he provisionallyrendersthesame 


sign as ‘high priest.’ But as to the distinction 
between groundless assertions and logical conclu- 


sions, Hommel and Tare, to besure, not atone. (7). 


(cf. p. 461) that in the passage in my article cited 


by Hommel I did not allege that the famous 


determinative preceding ‘Cilicia’ is the picture 


of a city, but of a city along with the surrounding 


district; (8) (cf. p. 462) that I did xot say that 
Hommel’s explanations are for the most part based 
on my decipherments, and indeed could not have 


said this, seeing that I know nothing about the © 
as forthcoming in the 


article he announces 
P.S.B.A., although I certainly believe that hither- 
to ke has not furthered the work of decipherment, 
and that he can further it only by continuing in 
the future, as he has done in the past, to adopt 
from me one result after another; finally, (9) 
(cf. p. 459) that my judgment of his Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition stands in xo contradiction with 
that expressed by Zimmern. The latter recognizes 
“Gutes und Neues’ in the book, and so do I in 
my critique, which will appear shortly, in which I 
say: ‘The expert and he who is competent to 
judge may learn from it in many ways, and often 
derive stimulus to fruitful reflexion.’ But Zimmern 
considers that the conclusions which Hommel 
draws from his materials are of very different 
values, and at the same time regrets that he ‘has 
not restricted himself to submitting his materials 
sine tra et studio, but has at the same time pro- 
ceeded to use these with an avowedly apologetic 
aim,’ and it is the way in which Hommel from the 
first line of his book to the last has done this, 
while only too frequently he presents the airiest 
speculations as irrefutable facts—it is this which I 
have called ‘absurd,’ and it seems to me that I 
have at least as much right to do so as Hommel 
has to apply that term, in view of his own inter- 
pretation, to a modest sug, 
way, I have since abengened Zot mine concerning 
Tarkhu and Atargatis,and to a very well-grounded 
conclusion in favour of the existence of a ‘ Zeshup 
population,’ as distinguished from a ‘ Zarkhu popu- 
lation,’ in Northern Syria and the adjacent districts. 
I have called attention to the fact that in numerous 


ggestion—which, by the ~ 


personal names compounded with the divine 
name Zarkhu, the divine name uniformly comes 
first, while in others—the number of which has 
meanwhile been somewhat increased by fresh 


discoveries—compounded with Zeshup, it stands — 


uniformly in the second place. Further, it is 
established that, for the periods of time accessible 
to us, the first class of names is unexampled to the 
east of the Euphrates, and the second to the west 
of the Taurus. Hence I conclude that two 
- distinct populations were found in Northern Syria 
and the adjacent districts. If Hommel calls 
that ‘absurd,’ his terminology, as happens, indeed, 
in many other instances as well, is different from 
what is generally current. If swch conclusions are 
absurd, the same term must be applied to a great 
many scientific inferences in which one has till 
now seen an enrichment of our knowledge. And 
which of Hommel’s own conclusions, then, would 
not be absurd? By the way, I now learn’ from 
Hommel for the first time that by his arguments 
in the P.S.B.A. (xix. p. 79 ff.) he has overthrown 
my position. I have even failed, after repeated 
reading of these, to discover how, even if it be 
granted that we are to take seriously such identifi- 
cations of Hommel (4c. cit.) as Mars-Mavors 
(genitive Martis, Mavortis '!) = Maura in Hittite (!) 
Maura-ser-. Or, does he hold to Gattu-shar, a 
form of name which goes back to the authority of 
Winckler, but is as good as impossible, in prefer- 
ence to the incomparably more probable Hattuhi 
(or Gattut’)? I should have thought, by the way, 
that the first of all requisites for fair controversy 
was a conscientious statement of how far one has 
evidence for the counter positions he maintains. 

As to the extremely meagre objections Hommel 
has to offer to my ‘Reply,’ the following may be 
said in brief. No one except Hommel (see p. 460) 
has hitherto inferred from names like Zarkhu-lara, 
Tapxv-api-s, Tpoxo-apBact-s, Tapkv-p-Bi-ns, Tapxo- 
v-Onpos, etc., nor could he have inferred that the 
first common part of the names, instead of being 
Tarkhu-, Tapxv-, Tpoxo- (*Zrkho-) is Tarkond-. 
The form Zarkond- is—I may mention for the 
benefit of readers of THz Exposirory TIMES not 
acquainted with the facts—created by Hommel 
ad hoc, in order to lend more weight to his famous 
identification of the word with 8pdxwv, Spdkovros. 
What name is one to give to such a procedure, 
and what is one to say by way of answer to it? 

On none of my casts, squeezes, or photographs 


have I been able to discover any trace tha 
hieroglyph for ‘Cilicia’ has not precisely the s 
appearance on the right and on the left, or 
it shows on the one side a thickening which mig} 
represent a serpent’s head, and on the other 
thinning which might indicate his tail. And « 
the different forms of this ideogram that which 
given by Hommel with approximate correctness ~ 
is—according to my inferences—not only the 
oldest but at the same time also that which is most 
like the figure of a serpent. There are forms such — 
as (the Cilician form) UU;UV, and WU which do 
not at all resemble a serpent. By this I do wot 
mean to say that the hieroglyph may not have ~ 
been originally the picture of a serpent. But I 
may venture the assertion that this hieroglyph 
itself does not justify such an assumption. : 
As to Syennesis, Hommel, then, frankly admits 
(p. 460) that formerly he found, with me, in the — 
second s of the word a radical consonant. Butin 
his first article he spoke of this view of mine as 
extremely improbable. Why this change of mind? 
It appears—for it cannot be well conceived of 
otherwise-——to have unconsciously arisen along 
with or through the ‘conviction that I had made 
a mistake in my reading of x+y+z+x as= — 
Syennes-i-s. But in that case he ought not to — 
support this last opinion by appealing to that other. ~ 
His new objection (p. 460) to the title 
Syennests is equally wide of the mark. It is quite © 
true that Syenxmesis, son of Oromedon, was com- 
mander of the Cilician contingent in the second 
Persian War. But why this Syennesis may not 
have been king of the Cilicians one fails to see. 
In the opinion of my colleague, Professor Niese, 
the historian, the internal probability is all in 
favour of the admiral of the Cilicians having been 
also their king and satrap, to which it must further 
be taken into consideration that we know with 
absolute certainty of three kings of Cilicia who 
bore precisely this (throne) name Syenmesis. And 
if the father of Syennesis of the second Persian — 
War is called Ovomedon and not Syennesés, this is 
no proof that Syennesis was a personal name and 
not a title. For—as one can assume without 
difficulty, and as has been assumed by others 
before me—the royal title may have been borne 
only by the living reigning king. To what an 
extent the Cilician royal title—only as such is it 
established—x-y-z-x, read by me as Syenmnes-t-s, 
forced the individual name into the background 
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mo ground for extending it beyond Syria. 
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perceived by any one, even Bickers any 
owledge of the meaning of the inscriptions. In 


the inscription of Bor it is the first word, and 


- according even to Hommel, the real name only 
comes in later! Other circumstances tending to 
e the same I cannot notice here, because I 
should have to presuppose such an intimate 


a .equaintance with the inscriptions as is possessed 
by no one of the certainly small number who 


have occupied themselves with these at all. 


As to Kode (p. 460), Hommel might be right in 


holding that it is a native word for the district it 


_ designates and not an Egyptian word, if he could 


really Arove its occurrence in non-Egyptian in- 
scriptions. Several years ago I myself, like Hom- 
mel, thought of a connexion between Kode and 
the matati kutiti of one of the Tell el-Amarna 
letters (sent by one of his subjects to the Egyptian 
king !). But this connexion is not demonstrable, 
because, in spite of Hommel’s confident assertion, 
we do not know what is meant by Aw/#i#7 nor even 
precisely by Kode. And if Hommel, on account 
of the position of the word utiti between Khati 
and M@i¢annti, draws an inference as to the situation 
of the territory designated by it, he will see, on 
looking at the passage again, that in his haste he 
has made a slight mistake. Moreover, I repeat 
that we do not know whether Kode really in- 
cludes Cilicia, and in any case there is absolutely 
Should 
Hommel, however, object that Cilician slaves 
make ode beer for the Egyptian king, I would 
remind him that, according to my deciphering, it 
is Cilicians, Hatio-Cilicians, from whom the 
Hittite inscriptions, eg. of Hamat in Syria, 
emanate. And even if—what we are not in a 
position to affirm absolutely—Xode did embrace 
Cilicia, then the king in the inscription of Bor 
would be, according to Hommel, king over Cilicia 
—as I maintain. 

Hommel thinks (p. 461) my interpretation 
of the new seal or amulet published by Hayes 
Ward ‘quite improbable and out of all analogy, 
nay altogether impossible and_ inconceivable.’ 
I should like to know, Why? Still the inter- 
pretation may now be suffered in one point to 
drop. I have no intention of embarking upon 
long discussions, but simply state here, for behoof 
of those who take a special interest in these 
things, that the sign below the serpent, a pointed 
filled-up triangle, may at least equally well be the 


royal cone as the sign for ‘servant,’ wh 
where it certainly occurs, is not, according to 
latest results, filled up. Further, the significat 


of the semicircle has been anew subjected by me __ 
‘ : . * . * 
to a very searching examination, with the result 


that it is quite certainly a synonym for ‘king,’ and 
used only to designate kings. Therefore I read 
provisionally : ‘Of Cilicia (and) Arzauia (?) the . ... 
brave (?) prince, “Serpent,” the king.’ That is to 
say, I see provisionally in the serpent a personal 
name, as in the serpent upon the Seal r2 in Plate 


xvif. in Wright’s Empire of the Hittites—standing 


perhaps for the same person. Names of animals 
as personal names have been recognized by me 
also in Hamat, Karkemish, Mar‘ash, Bulgarmaden, 
Bor, and in the ‘ Bowl’ inscription. As the modern 


Armenians are descendants of the Hittites, it is” 


not an unimportant circumstance that amongst 
these very Armenians the names of animals recur 
with frequency as personal names. 

The only additional remark I have to make on 
this point is that these new possibilities are of 
importance for the explanation of the Bilingual, 
and may at the same time contribute to modify 
still further Sayce’s explanation, which has already 
undergone such radical modification. I note, 
with satisfaction, Hommel’s (p. 461) acceptance 
now of my interpretation of the sign for ‘lord,’ as 
well as his assertion about the hand hieroglyphs 
which play so important a réle in the inscriptions. 
Independently of me, of course (p. 462), although 
I maintained a similar position as long ago as 
1894, he has meanwhile worked his way to the 
conclusion that the outstretched hand (with 
variants) is a hieroglyph for ‘god.’ As one sees, 
La vérité est en marche. I congratulate Professor 
Hommel on this further recognition of the truth 
as I have recognized it, and trust that, like myself, 
he too will soon have outgrown the childlike belief 
that it was simply from the love of variety that in 
certain quite definite instances the hand was por- 
trayed in one position and in others in another. 
But I will refrain from passing judgment upon 
Hommel’s variants. Possibly he is partially on 
the right track in what he says, for, in point of 
fact, a number of hand hieroglyphs which in my 
Hittiter u. Armenier J had still given under different 
numbers, coincide as variants of several primitive 
forms, No. 3 at Boghazkoi of the god hieroglyphs 
having probably to be identified with No. 6, No. 5 
at Ordasu with No. 7, Nos. 8, 9, 10 all with No. 15, 


and Nos, 12 and 13 both with the sign for ‘great.’ 
Certainly it is now permissible to ask what, then, 
Hommel makes now of the sign to which he, in 
conjunction with Sayce and in opposition to me, 
attributes the meaning of ‘god’? Are there two 
ideograms for ‘god’? 
_ But all these things are trifles, on whose account 
it would not have been necessary for me to pay 
any attention to the ‘Reply’ of Hommel. There 
are two points, however, that unreservedly demand 
to be set right. << 
Hommel (p. 461) calls my ‘criticism of the 
merits of Sayce (a criticism, by the way, called 
forth by himself) ‘scandalous,’ but he has not 
refuted it. I said (and say still) that Sayce, by 
means of two false conclusions, deduced from the 
small Bilingual which, indeed, owing to its 
brevity, imposed relatively narrow limits on the 
sphere of interpretation—the correct interpretation 
of the sign for ‘king,’ and by means of another 
false conclusion arrived at the reading of the sign 
for me, without, however, proving it by a single 
further correct inference, and I added that I could 
not recognize in such discoveries ‘the intuitive 
perception of genius.’ This setting forth of the 
naked truth is to be called, then, ‘scandalous.’ 
Why, I cannot imagine. In that case one might 
surely well call it ‘scandalous’ also when Hommel, 
on behalf of his friend Sayce, brings forward my 
own demonstration and uses it against me. For 
it was not Sayce but / that formulated ove part of 
my proof for the phonetic value of the sign me in 
the way that Hommel exhibits it in his plea for 
Sayce against me. But I added that such con- 
- siderations did zo¢ suffice to establish the phonetic 
value as certain, and to-day I can add further that 
it is doubtful whether the sign in the Bilingual 
belongs to a name at all, in other words, the 
Bilingual perhaps supplies ~o hep for the reading 
of the sign. It was my discovery of the group for 
Karkemish that first gave us certainty that the sign 
comprises at least an m! It is truly strange that 
Hommel, misconstruing the facts, shows such zeal 
for his friend Sayce, the very man who, as 
Hommel himself implicitly concedes, has done me 
an injustice in his criticism of my deciphering 
results. Is this Hommel’s idea of the ‘sine ira et 
studio’ which he misses so sorely on my part? 
But there is one point in which I must concede 
to Hommel (p. 46r) that he is right as against me. 
It was scarcely justifiable to ignore Sayce’s inter- 
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| pretation of the nominative sign. For, alt 
the explanation was bound to occur to any on 
who gave so much as a glance at the inscriptio 
although it did not absolutely hit the mark 
| although it was based merely upon an asserti 
instead of resting upon evidence, and although , 
remained unfruitful, not being justified by further — 
correct inferences, still it was at least half correct, — 
and therefore in a criticism of the merits of Sayc 
it ought to have found mention. I readily admit — 
that I, like others, am not free from the disposition : 
to underrate the merits of my predecessors, and 
that this disposition has played me a trick in the © 
present instance. Whether, however, my criticism — 
was on that account ‘scandalous’ let others judge. — 
The question whether or to what extent I stand 
upon Sayce’s shoulders I need not enter upon 
here. That also I leave to the objective judgment 
of the future. Hommel’s disquisition on this 
subject is superfluous in a polemic against me, 
for I have not raised the question, but have simply — 
aimed at defining with accuracy and precision the 
services rendered by Sayce—and nothing more. 
In conclusion, however, I must protest against 
a method of procedure, for the characterizing of 
which words are completely wanting in my vocab- 
ulary. In my article in the June number I said 
that Hommel, in order to rescue the name Zarkon- 
demos for the Bilingual, attributes to the cuneiform 
sign, which elsewhere is read mz, the phonetic 
value dm, which this sign has nowhere else. In 
this Hommel sees (p. 460) ‘a melancholy 
evidence of my poverty as an Assyriologist,’ and 
then proceeds further to offer his argument in ~ 
favour of this phonetic value dm. He writes: 
‘Why, the very name of the sign mu, namely, 
mu-hal-timmu, shows that mu has also the values 
fal and tim; the word marked in the Great 
Syllabary (line 95) w-dun is written u-mu [read 
u-dun|; the value 4m, “ year,” is a dialectic variant 
of dim; and, finally, the ideogram mu, when it 
signifies ‘‘ bread,” has the value dzm (curtailed from 
hadim, adim), as is shown by mu-atimmu (written 
amelu, “man,” and ZU) = “baker.” .. .’! Although 
all this is, properly speaking, quite irrelevant to 
the main question whether the sign J7U really 
has the phonetic value dm or not,—which I have 
denied, and which even Hommel does not assert,— 
I must use this example to illustrate Hommel’s: 
fashion of proof. What he brings forward against 
me in order to prove the theoretical existence of 


age ch is ‘not ‘ated in Beas, consists 
‘ measure of constructions and purely 

rary assertions ad hoc. 
inferred from the name mufaltimmu, seeing 
we do not know its nature. Hommel’s 
lanation could be accepted only if on other 
the readings Za/ and tim or dim for MU 
be proved. ‘ Year’ is certainly expressed by 
| but (2) MV in Assyrian does not signify Zzmz, 


~~ 


a (Sumerian) word /#m is as yet unknown in the 
sense either of ‘year’ or “eponymate,’ and (5) a 
dialectic form dim for it is a pure coinage of 
-Hommel’s; (6) even if J7/Uhas the phonetic value 
of dun in Sumerian, yet dun is not dim, and (7) 
_ what caz be read in Swmerian is not on that account 
_ presentin Assyrian ; (8) MU never signifies ‘bread,’ 
and (9) ‘baker’ is not mufatimmu but nukatimmu. 
_ The innocent reader, unused to such methods, will 
imagine that I am treating him to a parcel of lies. 
Well, if he doubts my regard for the truth, I have 
to ask him to apply to unobjectionable Assyrio- 

_ logists, for instance to one whom Hommel himself 
rightly calls ‘sober,’ I mean Professor Zimmern. 
He will be able thus to assure himself that Hommel 
upon the basis of a multitude of airily constructed 
data sets up something as a fact which is purely 
a product of his own imagination, and because I 
quite rightly deny its reality, declares that my 

_ ‘poverty as an Assyriologist’ is demonstrated. Any 
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Because: (1) nothing 


(3) Zimu does not signify ‘year’ but ‘eponymate’; _ 


-ance of ours may come to an end. 


patos padaemtd ce Shi rene coming 


from this quarter does not move me, any 
than the reproach that I betray my ‘comp 


ignorance of the history of the Greek language’ | 
because I regard as ridiculous the affirming i ae 


a connexion between the Greek dpaxwy, dpaxovtos, 
and the Hittite Zarkhu, etc. But I am anxious 
that one should learn here what means Hommel 
employs to put his opponent in the wrong. . 

I now address to Professor Hommel quite 
formally the request either to declare here in 
brief and straightforward fashion, and without any 
superfluous circumbendibus, that, as I asserted, the 
phonetic value /(d)im for the sign JZU cannot be 
demonstrated from any Assyrian text, or else to 
adduce unambiguous evidence for it, and, as he 
cannot do this last, to confess that in an unheard 
of fashion he has groundlessly insulted me. I 
surely do not exaggerate my colleague's feeling of 


honour when I assume that he will accede to my ~ 


proposal. But, in the interest of the readers as 
well as the Editor of THE Exposirory Times, I 
address to him the urgent request in future to 
adhere to the point so that this unedifying perform- 
We have 
already sufficiently abused their patience. There- 
fore in future let him give us fair and objective 
arguments sive ira et studio, such as he wishes I 
employed. 
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NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. By James 
VAR SCs, Ll. Dia (4G Co Black. - 8vo, 
Two Vols., pp. 322, 303. 18s. net.) 

These are the Gifford Lectures of 1896 to 
1898. You almost said we have had enough of 
Gifford Lectures. You may say so openly with- 
- out offence. But they will come in spite of 

all saying, the lecturcrs being chosen and paid 
every year on the condition that they publish 
their lectures—every year to the end of time. 

If you meant that you have read enough, that 

is different. You may cease reading. 

But then you will have read something that 
was not worth your reading and left unread some- 
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thing that was. You will have left unread Dr. 
Ward’s Gifford Lectures, and we do not believe 
that anything stronger or truer has been called 
into being by Gifford’s eccentric will. 

They are philosophical chiefly. Or rather they 
deal with physical science where it touches 
philosophy and religion. Now it is an able and 
impartial account of where we are in the face of 
recent philosophy, on the basis of recent science, 
and in the light of eternal religion, that we most 
desire. For recent science has been looking 
round to gather its facts. It finds them fewer 
than was expected, but they are there. And 
accepting these facts, even the facts of evolution, 
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-nard, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


we must see how religion and philosophy can 
entertain them. Dr. Ward shows us. 

His style is not merely popular, it is far better 
than that, it is accurate and convincing. His 
knowledge is beyond cavil. 
in this work. The result is with the evangelic 
faith. What modifications of our statement of 
the faith he points to, do not concern us. But it 
does concern us that the very faith once delivered 
to the saints can accept all that is certain in 


- physical science and go forward still, rejoicing as 


a strong man to run a race! Philosophy cannot 
do so. Dr. Ward has proved most unmistakably 
that Mr. Spencer’s philosophy cannot do so. 
No system of philosophy that is not evangelical 
has yet been found to do so. For philosophy, 
we believe, was not de/ivered as our faith was. 


The Cambridge ‘Texts and Studies’ are fur- 
nishing the student of the New Testament with 
material which he cannot find anywhere else, 
whether at home or abroad. We think we hold 
our own with continental scholars now in Old 
Testament study, that we do so and a little more 
in the study of the New Testament is certain. 
The two parts which complete the fifth volume 
of the ‘Texts and Studies’ are just issued 
(Cambridge: At the University Press). They 
are entitled Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus 
(8vo, pp. Ixiv, 108, 5s. net), by H. S. Cronin, 
M.A., Dean of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; and 
Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text (8vo, 
pp. xxii, 64, 4s. net), by P. Mordaunt . Bar- 
To 
the latter Mr. F.C. Burkitt contributes a preface, 
in which he declares his readiness to accept 


the Western text as no whit inferior to that of | 


Codex B. ‘Let us trust the earliest texts we can 
get—Clement’s among them-—and see whether the 
result does not justify the venture.’ And then he 
believes we should not be tied down to BeefeBovr 
or Leaves we should not have to omit ‘ without 
cause’ in Mt 5% or ‘and the bride’ in Mt 25); 
and we should find the synoptic problem lightened 
by leaving out Jn 128 and Mt 2144. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 
KILPATRICK, D.D, (7. 
pp. xii, 298. 2s. 6d.) 


By THE Rev. 
& ZT. Clark. 


LBs 
Crown 8yo, 


There are those who value Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
‘Primers’ on Christian Characterand on Christian 


His conscience is 


at ee will be ere to see atten in ane new ines 


this finely printed and worthy volume. ‘Iti 
day of morality—not without God. 
morality be preached and prayed for and pract 
For it is character that tells with God not less th 


with men. 


THE STUDENTS DEUTERONOMY. By R. 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A. (aye & Spottiswoode. 


pp. 92. 3s. 6d.) 
To those who delight in the old paths of con 


servative scholarship this book will be at once ; 
welcome. To others its extreme conservatism 
will be an element to reckon with and discount. 
To all it will prove finally useful and stimulating. — 
The new translation is on scientific lines—such > 
lines as the Revisers of the New Testament did, 
the Revisers of the Old dared not, carry out. Its 
leading feature is that the English word chosen — 
suggests what the Hebrew word is. For Mr. 
Girdlestone prefers a verbal translation to the 
literary variety of the Authorized Version. The 
marginal references are in keeping with this 
feature. They illustrate the language at least as 
often as the thought, but of course the two are 
usually combined. The notes are of no great 
consequence ; and, as already hinted, the intro- 
duction has to be sifted and discounted; for 
no one stands just in this position in regard to 
Deuteronomy now. But all these things are in 
the line of the author’s intention. It is not a 
scholar’s and it is not a reader’s, it is a student’s 
book. Let the student search out the matter for 
himself, and his gain will be tenfold greater than — 
if he were able and willing to swallow Mr. Girdle- 
stone whole. 


8vo, ~ 


The Rev. J. A. Clapperton, M.A., has published 
at one time two books which deserve attention 
more than many. The one is Pitfalls in Bible 
English (Kelly, pp. 126, 1s. 6d.). It contains 
papers on the Old English words in the Authorized 
Version, a clever selection, illustrated by examples 
from contemporary writers. The other is Zen fo 
One (Kelly, pp. 128, 1s. 6d.). This fanciful 
title is taken from Baxter’s saying, ‘Ten looks at 
Christ for One at Self.’ ‘The first paperisa sketch — 
of Baxter’s life with that as its central thought; 
the second a sketch of Suso’s with its central — 
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4 ; and so ~thtcuist twenty-eight 
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's RMONS. By CHARLES - Pore Monte D. Dp. 


—D.Lir. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. xcviii, 421. 6) 
In all these sermons Bishop Reichel keeps 
t constantly in mind that it is possible to make 
best of both worlds. And not only possible 
ut necessary. For it is by the light of the world 
to come that we see to walk in this world, and it 
_ is by the deeds done in the body that we take our 
‘place in heaven or hell. There is, therefore, no 
compromise between religion and morality. If 
religious worldliness is mad, religious other- 
worldliness is fatuous. And as the sermons, so 
the man. There is a memoir from the hand of 
Dr. Reichel’s son, the Principal of the University 
College of North Wales. That memoir reveals 
a great heart and mind, too great for any creed 
or organization to claim and confine. He 
belonged to the Church universal, and has taken his 
place now with those who have come out of the 
great tribulation. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. 
MONTEFIORE. (Macmillan. 
799. 5s. 6d. net.) 

This is the second part of Mr. Montefiore’s 
edition of the Old Testament for reading in 

Jewish homes. The first noticeable thing is the 


By C._G, 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxvii, 


_ ‘free and frank criticism of the biblical books as 


regards their dates, composition, or contents.’ 
And if the Jewish parents can accept that, the 
rest is easy and admirable. Mr. Montefiore has 
not broken this volume down to the level of the 
young people. For its contents are the prophecy 
and poetry of Israel, with a chapter on the 
Maccabees, and that is best left to the parents to 
break down. But he has greatly assisted the 
parents by short summaries and accurate setting, 
occasionally also by original annotation. 


Is infant baptism loss or gain? ‘Together there 
come two books of the same size and earnestness ; 
the one says loss, the other cries great gain. And 
then they argue the matterout. And forthe most 
part they keep quite apart. What seems essential 
to the Rev. W. J. Lowe, M.A., of Londonderry, 
in his Baptism: its Mode and Subjects (Nisbet, 
pp- 197) is unimportant to the Rey. F. A. Jones in 
his book Zhe Gospel in Baptism (Hopkins, 
pp. 128). And so they who believe that infant 


baptism is a blessing will see from Mr. Lo 
book how great a blessing it is; they who 
convinced that infant baptism is a snare w 


be confirmed in their conviction by Mr. Jones. — 
But that it is a matter upon which it is enough for 


every man to be fully persuaded in his own mind 
neither writer would for a moment allow. 


IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE. By ALEXANDER 
SMELLIE, M.A. (JZelrose. Crown 8vo, pp. 397. 58.) 
It is a meditation for every day in the year, 

with an occasional devotional poem. All is 

original, and all of choicest quality. No word is 
lost, none is meaningless, none vague. 
thought is never abstruse, but in touch with the 


simple realities of our spiritual life, yet it is _ 
always fresh. And, above all, the illustrations are 


chosen from unexpected places in literature, and 
usually surprise with their appropriateness. We 
have not had a Book of Daily Meditations sO 
near to what it ought to be as this is, though 
many have tried to furnish one. 


MODERN ROMANISM EXAMINED. By THE Rev. 
; H. W. Dearpen, M.A. (WVesde¢. Crown 8vo, pp. 
AL2. 25. Oda) 

The cause of all the crisis in the Church of 
England is the want of a doctrine of the Spirit. 
If there were a doctrine of the Spirit, then there 
would be no point in rising at the entrance of the 
priest: he is God’s ambassador, but you do not 
worship the ambassador when the King is by. 
There would also be no need for the transub- 
stantiation of the Supper: for if He is always 
present in Spirit with all grace and blessing in 
His gift, we should not feel the need of His 
bodily presence. But especially the doctrine of 
the Spirit tells us that where the Spirit is there is 
the true Church, and the Spirit is just where His 
fruits are seen—love, joy, peace, and all the rest. 
Then there would be no place for apostolic 
succession and the other concomitants of an 
outward unspiritual Church. So that is the root 
of all the differences between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism. It may not be said that the one has 
the Spirit, and the other has not. But the one 
has the doctrine of the Spirit and the other has 
not. Hence they start on opposite principles, 
and arrive at opposite results. Grant that Peter 
makes the Church and not the Spirit in Peter, 
and then all that Romanism is will follow. 
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a 


The 


- 


they seem to lie behind all he says. His object 
is to work out results. He shows what Romanism 
and Protestantism are in their historical mani- 
festations. 
going back to the very first principles is manifest. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By THE Rey. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. (Oliphant 
Anderson & Ferrier. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 486. 10s. 6d.) 

By their fruits ye shall know them—and the 
good as well as the bad, missions as well as 
rum-selling. And the missions have it. ‘This is 
the second of three great volumes which are to 
be filled with the good—the social good—that has 
been wrought by Christian missions. ‘The first 
purpose of missionary effort is the saving of the 
soul; but you cannot save the soul without 
beginning at once to purify the body, and sanctify 
the home, and sweeten the whole social atmo- 
sphere. Dr. Dennis knows about the saving of 
the soul, but begins after that. These are the 
social results of missions. ‘The letterpress is plain, 

~ and does not awaken challenge; the illustrations 
are numerous, and answer it beforehand. How 
great might be the impetus to mission interest in 
our midst if these volumes were made the basis 
of sermons all over the land. 


Two volumes have been added to Messrs. Oli- 
phant’s ‘Famous Scots’ Series —Andrew Melville, 
by William Morison, and James Frederich Ferrier, 
by E. S. Haldane. The biography of Andrew 
Melville has hit the mark most happily. Mr. 
Morison is in utmost sympathy, understands the 
man therefore, and without overloading his. narra- 


tive, gives an impressive image of his greatness’ 


and endurance. Miss Haldane also has enthusi- 
asm, and would reckon her hero no whit behind 
the great reformer. She has done well, and 
Ferrier was worthy. But he was not so great as 
Melville ; we are able to see he was not so great. 


Messrs. Rivingtons have published an edition 
of Zhe Book of Judges (pp. 103, 1s. 6d), by 
Vice-Principal Stewart of Salisbury Theological 
College, It is not to be supposed that in his 
brief notes Mr. Stewart has any new light to throw 
on Judges after Moore’s and other recent com- 
mentaries, but his book is worth issuing for its 
introduction alone. He discourses there on the 


_ Mr. Dearden does not express these things, but | 


That they are not reconcilable without |. 


called Clariora Cariora. 


Hebrew View of History, the Moral Diffic Itie 
the Old Testament, the Land and its Inhabita 
the Times of the Judges, the Office of Ju: 
and the Chronology, in a quite masterly w 
within the space, making a distinct impressio 
and even conveying much information. 


Messrs, Rivingtons have also published a sm 
volume by Canon H. Percy Smith, M.A., of not ; 
on some texts in the New Testament, Witch is 
Canon Smith has un- 
doubtedly made some passages ‘clearer’ to the 
ordinary English reader, and no doubt then he 
is right in believing they will be ‘dearer’ to him. 


Chenna and His Friends is the title of a new — 
missionary book published by the Religious Tract — 
Society (pp. 191). It is the story of a Hindu’s — 
work of grace and labour of love. It is told by 
Mr. Edwin Lewis, who was resident at Bellary 
from 1866 to 1898, and then died. His widow 
wrote a memoir of the author, from which we see 
what manner of entering in he had among these 
Bellary natives, and then she died also. The 
publishers have made the little book attractive by 
illustrations from photographs. 


SACRED SONGS OF THE WORLD. EDITED By H. 
C. Lronarp, M.A. (£lhot Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 
B:6. mt) 

If to make the people’s songs is better than to 
make their laws, their songs are a better expression 
of their character than their history. And so we 
have here the character, the religious character, of 
one hundred and twenty different peoples who — 
speak one hundred and twenty different lan- 
guages. Some of the songs are known, for their 
translators are men like Borrow and Longfellow. 
But some are unknown, and of these not a few are 
translated by Mr. Leonard himself. It is a manual 
of the religion of the world, and it is in the 
briefest, lightest form. 


Mr. Belsey of the Sunday School Union has — 
published Zhe Zeacher’s Red Book. Without it is 
extremely like a manual of soldier’s drill; within 
it is altogether so, the soldier being the Sunday- 
school scholar. And the drill includes seeing the — 


scholar at home as well as attending to all the 
points of his instruction at school. It has two p 
striking historical diagrams. . 


£ conclusion of the previous inquiry is briefly 
follows. Jesus found not only popular ex- 


Ging asses in bie ifectianic ee etiaro in- 
consistent with, nay, contradictory to the moral-and 
Spiritual ideal which His own perfect filial conscious- 
-nessdemanded. The authority that He assigned to 
the Holy Scriptures as a revelation of God’s mind 
and will made Him at first distrustful of this 
inward denying and opposing voice ; yet certainly, 
although gradually, after a severe inward struggle, 

He became convinced that the incorporation of 

these features in His plan and purpose meant 

denial of, and disobedience to God revealing 

Himself directly and distinctly in His 

consciousness. With the moral energy and 

intensity which afterwards showed itself in His 
passionate rebuke of Peter’s remonstrance, ‘Get 
thee behind Me, Satan,’ when describing His 
experiences in the wilderness to His followers, 

He spoke of this opposition of His own convic- 
tions and the prophetic utterances as a conflict 

‘with Satan; but at the same time by His quotation 

of passages of Scripture in His rejection of each 

suggestion He indicated that He knew Himself to 

be in perfect harmony with the fundamental moral 

and spiritual principles of the older revelation, 

although forced to take up an attitude of in- 
_ dependence towards some of its subordinate 
external elements. 

1. If this account of the origin of the tempta- 
tions in the consciousness of Jesus be accepted, 
the temptation in the wilderness becomes a proof, 
not of any moral weakness in Jesus, but of His 
matchless, unapproachable moral greatness. As 
often interpreted, the temptation in the wilderness 
. appears morally improbable. A personality of the 
moral elevation and intensity which Jesus uni- 
' formly displayed seems to be, not by any meta- 
physical necessity, but by an ethical improbability, 
above and beyond any vulgar temptations of 
appetite, vanity, or ambition. It offends our 
‘sense of moral fitness to think of Him as feeling 


She Cemptation of CBriet, 


By THE Rev. ALFRED E. Garvir, B.A, EDs, MONTROSE, 


‘own | 


any of the common passions of human nature so 
keenly that they became temptations. No, His 


| temptations must have come to Him on the moral 


heights in which He dwelt, must have been con- 
formable to His lofty calling, and must have 
assumed forms so disguised, as to make a serious _ 
demand on His unerring moral insight, so 
persuasive as to put a severe test on His un- 
faltering moral courage. Is this requirement not 
fully met by the account of the temptation which | 
has just been given? Not positively sinful 
passions, but a relatively inferior and inadequate 
ideal appealed to Him. He had the insight to 
discover the inferiority and inadequacy, the vigour 
to reject it as a temptation. 

2. If it is said that this explanation takes its 
reality from the temptation, makes it impossible 
for us to say that He was ‘in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin,’ the answer is not 
far to seek. It is surely a very shallow view of 
man’s moral nature, that there must be identity of 
sins in order that there may be similarity of moral 
experience in temptation. The temptation to 
speak a false word is as really a temptation, 
involving the same moral struggle issuing in 
shameful defeat or thankful victory, to the man of 
honourable instincts, as the temptation to a 
debauch is to the drunkard. Moral experience 
has reality on the higher as well as the lower 
levels of action. It might with reason even be 
maintained that the reality of temptation corre- 
sponds with the elevation of personal character 
attained, that the saint’s temptations are to him 
more real than the sinner’s. Accordingly, we must 
deny the validity of this objection. Jesus’ tempta- 
tions were as real, made as urgent an appeal, 
involved as severe moral tension, and were 
rejected with as heroic struggle, as any tempta- 
tions to which men may be exposed; even 
although He was not allured and enticed by 
the same sins as appeal to other men. His 
temptations were peculiar to Him, because His 
vocation was solitary, and His relation to God 
was unique. Ordinary temptations would not 
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~ nature was extraordinary. 

3. But even against this position an objection # 
‘may be urged. It may be said that, if Jesus 
stands thus quite alone, above and apart from all 
men, He cannot be a guide and an example. If 
seeking His guidance and following His example 
meant doing the very same deeds, speaking the | 
very same words, and living the very same life, 
then certainly the objection would be valid. But 
to be like Jesus does not mean to be the same as 
Jesus; imitation does not mean identity. If it 
did, then every country and every age, nay, every 
man would need another Jesus as guide and 
example. But in Jesus universal and eternal 
humanity was incarnated, the divine ideal 
of man was realised, the prophecy of human 
history was fulfilled; and therefore in His life 
we must look for moral issues, not in their lower, 
but in their highest forms; His temptations must 
express the final conflict of good and evil in man, 
and represent the most difficult choice set before 
human liberty. 

4. That the humanity in Jesus may be a reality, 
and not a semblance, there must be a choice for 
the exercise of liberty. Where there is choice, 
wrong and right must be alike possible. Although 
we follow a healthy moral impulse in seeking to 
show that the temptations to which Jesus was 
exposed were not open and gross, but subtle and 
disguised, although our loyalty to and reverence 
for Him compel us so to interpret the narrative of 
His temptation, as to bring into clearer light the 
-unapproachable moral elevation of His personality, 
yet we must in the end without hesitation or 
reservation affirm that He was free to choose the 
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Recent BrtBlical WreBacology. 


By Prorgessor A. H. Saycr, LL.D., Oxrorp. 


THREE years ago a number of young German 
Orientalists founded a Society which had for its 
object the archzeology of Western Asia and Egypt. 
They were all enthusiastic students of the monu- 
ments which modern excavation and research is 
so constantly bringing to light, and many of them 
had gained European reputations as decipherers 
and historians of the past. The Zyansactions 


: have been real to Him, just because His Monel 
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are no ideal Re heh sie We nee 
ask what would have happened had Jesus chi 
wrongly and not,-rightly. As empty and i 
this question as another, what would the wc 
have been without sin? We cannot imagine 1 
the world would have been without sin, and 
we do not affirm the necessity of sin. We cann 
imagine what would have happened had — Jes 
chosen wrongly, but we must not therefore de 
the possibility of the wrong choice. These 
speculative conjectures are not valid against 
moral certainties, that where there is manhood | 
there must be freedom, and where there is 
dom there must be choice of good or evil. 

To appeal to the divinity of Jesus against thi 
conclusion is to forsake the safe ground of histo 
for the dangerous sea of speculation. Inferences — 
from abstract definitions of divinity have no claim © 
for a hearing, when we are dealing with facts. We 
have to ask ourselves not what our metaphysical 
notions of divinity imply, but what history tells us 
about the Word become flesh.» If needful we must | 
re-examine and readjust our metaphysical notions, — 
that we may do justice to all the facts of the 
Incarnation. If our ideas of the divinity of Jesus — 
make impossible or incredible His temptation as 
truly and fully a free choice of good or evil, so _ } 
much the worse for our ideas; we must change 
them, however venerable their authority, or general 
their acceptance. And such a change will meet a 
truly religious demand. When God chooses to 
become man, it is impiety for us to doubt or to 
deny that He can become truly, fully, wholly 
man. 


of the ‘West Asiatic Society’ (Vorderasiatische 
Gesellschaft), which have already appeared, are 
full of original and important matter, and deserve 
more support from English archeologists and 
biblical critics than they have hitherto received. 
The Society i is now supplementing its Zyansactions 
by a series of short and popular manuals on the 
ancient East, and the results of the most recent _ 


m the monuments about the ancient history of 


needless to say that it is admirably done. 


és not afraid to ne aed new varianee tt 

ring and revolutionary, or to adopt the opinions 
_of others when they seem to him to be right; and 
he never leaves us in doubt as to what he means. 
In a few short but luminous pages the whole 
history of the ancient East is sketched as we now 
—— it to have been: the Sumerians and their 
_ Semitic successors, the Canaanites and Arameeans, 

the Arabs and Sabzans, the Hittites and their 
northern kinsmen, the proto- Armenians and 
Elamites,—all alike pass before our view. The 
account of the Hittites and their wanderings is 
especially noteworthy, and throws light on one of 


1 Die Volker Vorderasiens. By Hugo Winckler, 


Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1899: ‘ 


Orie seca es of eae 
n published by Dr. Winckler,! and 
Ss a general review of what we have learned 


 Winekler i is nascoioin of the latest discoveries, to. 


cha dark corners of eae while ae ae 


that the Leucosyri or ‘White Syrians’ of Strabo 
really denote the Lukki and Suri of the monuments — 
So, too, is the ingenious identi- 


is very attractive. 
fication of Bartatua of Askuza or Ashchenaz with 
the Scythian Protothyes of Herodotus, though it 
‘must be remembered that the name may be read 
Maztatua as well as Bartatua, and regarded as com- 
pounded with the name of the Persian god Mazda. 
On the other hand, Dr. Winckler seems to me to 
have proved that Mita, king of the Moschi, the 
antagonist of Sargon, is the same as the Phrygian 
Midas of Greek tradition. The identification is 
important in view of the Hittite monuments that 
exist near ‘the city of Midas,’ on the banks of the 
Sangarius—a name, by the way, which claims 
affinity to that of Sangara, the Hittite bing of 
Carchemish. 

On one or two points only should I be inclined 
to differ from Dr. Winckler. I believe that he 
antedates the predominance of the Semitic element 
in Babylonia, and I fail to see any support for the 
view that Anzan was the Media of the Greeks. 


Requests and Replies. 


~ 


Kindly inform me what are the best authorities for a 
____ study of the doctrine of the Trinity, especially in 
its Old Testament development.—G. J. R. 


_ Tue doctrine of Gop as revealed in the O.T. 
_ may be studied in such introductions as those of 
F Oehler and Schultz. When it appears, Dr. A. B. 
__ Davidson's Theology of the Old Testament (in ‘The 
" International Theological Library’) will probably 
be the most useful book of its kind in English; 
meanwhile, some help may be found in his article, 
‘Gop (in O.T.),’ Hastings’ D.2. vol. ii. 
It is, of course, to the N.T. that the student 
will look for direct revelations as to the existence 
of distinctions in the Being of Gop. He should 
begin by reading afresh St. John’s Gospel, with 
Westcott’s commentary, and then proceed to the 
Pauline Epistles, where he will be aided by Light- 
~ foot on Philippians and Colossians, and by Sanday 
and Headlam on Romans. From the N.T. he 


will go to the Greek and Latin writers of the 
fourth century, and read Athanasius on the 
Incarnation, Basil on the Holy Spirit, the 
theological orations of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
and part of the great work of Augustine on the 
Trinity. He may pursue the history of his subject 
in Dorner’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ, or 
Ottley’s Doctrine of the Incarnation. A more 


dogmatic treatment of the doctrine will be found 


in Canon Mason’s faith of the Gospel, and Canon 
Gore’s Bampton Lectures for 1891 ; its philosoph- 
ical aspect is unfolded in Mr. Illingworth’s 
Personality, Human and Divine, and Divine 
Immanence. 

The literature is enormous. But the student 
who begins with the course which I have ventured 
to indicate will have laid a secure foundation for 
further study. . 

H. B. SwETE. 


Cambridge. 


will you furnish some explanation of the expression — 
which is found in Am viii. 14: ‘The manner of 
Beersheba liveth’ P—E. St. J. W. 


_ Tue whole verse according to the Authorized 


Version is, ‘They that swear by the sin of Samaria, - 


and say, Thy God, O Dan, liveth; and, The 
manner of Beersheba liveth.’ This translation 
comes from the Geneva Bible of 1560, which 
contains a marginal note: ‘That is, the commune 
maner of worshiping and the service or religion 
there used.’ The Hebrew word is thus taken in 


the sense of ‘ritual,’ ‘cult,’ ‘manner of worship,” 


(Professor MargofioutB and tBe ‘Original Belitems of 
Eeclesiasticus. 


By Proressor Ep. Konic, Pu.D., D.D., Rostock. a. 


THE request of the Editor of THe ExposiTory 
Times that I would review Professor Margoliouth’s 
pamphlet on Zhe Origin of the ‘ Original Hebrew’ 
of Ecclesiasticus reached me when I was engrossed 
with other work. I have readily turned from this, 
however, because it is important to arrive at a 
verdict on the question Margoliouth raises. I 
must add that I should gladly have devoted 
somewhat longer time to the examination of the 
subject, but the interest of the readers of THE 
- Expository Times has been so_ powerfully 
awakened by the July number (p. 433f.), that I 
have determined to communicate in the August 
issue the results I have reached up till now. In 
what follows I will use for the Hebrew text 
published by Cowley and Neubauer the symbol 
H, and for the Greek and Syriac versions of 
Ecclus. the symbols G and §S respectively. 

An important principle to be observed in the 
examination of the question appears to me to be 
this, that in the first instance only the zex¢ of H 
furnishes the object of investigation. The mar- 
ginal notes are a matter by themselves, and have 
only a secondary claim to be taken into account. 
It is confusing when at one time something from 
the text and at another a marginal note is brought 
under notice—a fault in form which Margoliouth 
has not entirely avoided (cf. p. 3f., 6). 


and that it is just possible to take it so 


| ‘manner’ in the sense of custom. Thus 


<>. 


the fact that elsewhere it is sometimes 


‘I have sent amiong you the pestilence after t 
manner of Egypt.’ But the ordinary meaning 
the word (379) is ‘ way,’ ‘road,’ ‘path,’ and D 
prefers its usual translation, quoting from G. 


swearing by the way to a place. 


what is intended by the R.V. 8 way of Beershe 
liveth.’ 


1. It is the natural course to look at the text 


first of all from the point of view of guantity. — 
Margoliouth has not touched upon this at all, and — 
all that Schechter (in Cowley and Neubauer, p. 


xil) says about it is that ‘The Hebrew omits 
whole clauses which are to be found both in the 
Greek and in the Syriac. 


versions.’ 
amples nor devotes any special discussion to the 


upon the originality of H. 


is made up, apart from particular words, of 3.920». 30¢ 
40% 41% g5Te.25f 4619 Have these passages the 


marks of secondary origin? In the first place, 
the question, ‘Is there a number to his salvation’? 


(397) was not so natural a one as to awaken the — 
Again, is 


suspicion that it is an interpolation.} 
the remark that the wild beasts, etc. (393%), were 


anyone would feel disposed to insert it? Further, 


‘ Regarding Smend’s reading (‘Das hebraische Frag- 


Gesells, ad. Wissensch., 1897) of 392° I reserve my judg- 
ment, but his view that nywn is a substantive derived from 
| ay appears to me extremely uncertain. 


EDITOR, 


Certain clauses, again, 
are to be found in H which are wanting in both 
But even Schechter neither gives ex- 


bearing of this quantitative relation of H, G, and Ss | 


Now, the A/ws of H, aS compared with G and S, ] 


ment der Weisheit des Jesus Sirach,’in Adhandil. d. Golting. 


‘created for their use’ (v.2°°) of such a kind that — 


‘pestilence and bloodshed, fever and drought,’ as — 


9 tar imgs 
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ntary eyes e ation and destruction, evil and 


mee of ... ae berms? 
the same probability meets us in 419, 
the synonymous forms of expression used 
-%hd might readily be contracted into a single 
hos. The next plus of H, namely, 457° (‘and 
clothed him with bells’) probably owes its origin 
to the word ynwraSy (‘and clothed him ), with 
which the following stichos (v.8*) commences, 
having been twice written by a copyist, and then 
YINDYH (v.%) having been added as object.2 On 
“the other hand, it is quite unlikely that the clause 
‘who has crowned you with glory’ (45%) is 
secondary, for it assigns the motive for the fore- 

going call to bless the Lord (v.%°), and is pre- 
supposed by the following jn‘. This last word, 
moreover, is more probably original than the Sey 
of G, for the Syriac, too, has a verb in the past 
_ <2014), ‘who gave,’ or ‘that he gave.’ ‘It is 

possible, however, that the words of 461%, ‘also till 
_ the time,’ etc., are a Hebraic augmentation. It 
might appear as if there was a Jacuna between 
y.l%d and ‘after his death’ (v.2), and this may 
have been filled up by the words ‘also till the 
time,” etc. (12°), 

The first mzmws of H, as compared with G and 
or) S, concerns the words, ‘None should say, 
_ What is this? wherefore is that? for everything 
will be sought out in his season’ (3917), But 

the first s¢ichos (v.1) is wanting also in Codex 

Vaticanus of G, and both stichoi are absent from 

the Old Latin version. This appears to furnish a 
sufficiently plain indication that these clauses are 


= 


‘ 


a later expansion of the text.—The next mus of | 


H meets us in the words, ‘by His word takes place 
the rising of the sun, and by His word is its setting 
imposed upon it’ (397!°), which are found only in 
S. But who would not conclude that these words 
may readily have taken their rise as a detailed 
unfolding of the contents of the preceding general 
statement? Nor do I think it would be wrong to 
pass essentially the same judgment upon the origin 


1 When ‘bloodshed’ has been already mentioned, Smend’s 
reading 279, ‘sword’ (for 29h, ‘ drought’) is less probable. 

2J have noticed since that this same view has been ex- 
pressed by, among others, Schlatter, Das neugefundene hebr. 
_ Stick aes Stvach (1897), p. 61. 
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ed by the supple- 


other we may explain all the other instances. 


intra-Jewish or even intra-Hellenistic development _ 


Re Tous eo 2 ee of Clie Are thes 
yords not the interpretation of doxodia anc 
fvyés of v.82 And does not the same rela 
subsist between v.18» and y.!28>? There is of co 
also the possibility that in the textual hist 
H y.12> may have got lost. In the one way or the 


minus which H shows, as compared with Gand S: _ 
412% (G), 425> (G) 18d (GS) 24> (GS), 43212 (G), 
4qile. lab (GS) 15a (GS) 15> (G), 4526b4 (GS), 4ove Ge 
(GS) (GS), 478 (GS). a 
I cannot deny that the instances of lus on the ; 
part of H appear to me to constitute a feature 
which speaks in favour of the originality of this 
text. On the other hand, the instances of plus on — 
the part of G (and S) may easily be traces of an 


of Ecclesiasticus. ee. 

Before we proceed to look at the three leading 
forms of the text of Ecclus. from the qualitative 
point of view, it may be well to raise the pre/im- 
inary question whether H, when examined by 
itself alone, bears unmistakable traces of sextual 
corruption. These are to be found even in those 
passages of H on which there are no marginal 
notes, Ze, n 45%, with the exception of 478": nob 
is written for 139 i in 46 (? Sswn for Sxwrn in v.22) ; 
pawp for wip in 4729; sna for N22 in 481); 
nwnmos, for ‘32 in v.17; probably Sma for nbmy in 
49%; ‘93 for " ‘092 In v.6, My view of these 
passages agrees with that of Cowley and Neubauer, 
and their corrections of H, in all the passages 
cited, except the last, have been adopted unques- 
tioningly even by Smend. Consequently, there 
can be no talk of doing injustice to the text of H, 
if in some other passage it is held that this text 
has suffered corruption. 

2. In going on now to look at the three leading 
forms of the text of Ecclus. from the point of view 
of guality, it appears to me advisable to follow in 
the track of Professor Margoliouth, only I will 
take the passages with which he deals in the order 
in which they occur in the text. 

(2) 4018 reads in H: ap 5m) ney Sy mms 
yoy79 twp 5d. The question has already been 
asked by Cowley and Neubauer whether nip 
is not corrupted from mrp, and they have 
rendered the latter word by ‘ (reed-) stalks.’ 
Further, they have, following the marginal note, 
replaced sp by +95, and also suggested that 70» 
is corrupted from 8h As the ‘359 of the mar- 
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ginal note may result from a compart with G 


or S, so also may the Wyn suggested by Cowley | 
and Neubauer, and Margoliouth (p. 7 f.) regards it | 


as beyond question that in v.!® G can have derived 
the word dye only from a reading }nN in the veal 
original. ‘Clearly,’ says Margoliouth, ‘the Greek 
would not have used a Coptic word, had he not 
found it in his original; this ached, therefore, was 
used by Ben-Sira himself, who got it from Job 
Qn [8">]).? But it is not an incontrovertible 
fact that the translator could not have independ- 
ently selected the word dye, for there are both 
negative and positive elements in the Hellenistic 
Old Testament which point to an Egyptian resi- 
dence on the part of some at least of its authors. 
Let one recall, on the one hand, the avoiding of 
the terms ‘ass’ and ‘hare’ (cf., on this point, my 
Linleitung, p. 106 f.), and, on the other hand, the 
choice of Egyptian terms: ¢.g., xdvdv (Gn 44?) ; iBes 
for pw’ (Lv r117|| Dt 1418) ; dpra By for rh (Is 51°); 
and this very word dye is not only chosen in 
passages where 1nN is found in the Hebrew (Gn 
412-18, Job 81>), but is also used in Is 19’ to trans- 
late niny. Consequently, the same term, dye, 
might be employed also in Ecclus 40", partly in 
order to call up a frequently occurring Egyptian 
plant,—such a regard to the Egyptian Jews is not, 
in view of the translator’s prologue, improbable,—- 
and partly because this passage appeared to con- 
tain a parallel to Job 81, 

But even this last view is by no means beyond 
question, and I take the liberty of proposing the 
following interpretation of Ecclus. 40%", I accept 
Cowley and Neubauer’s suggestion that mwqp 


_ may be corrupted from nypyp, but I find from 


Immanuel Low’s work, Aramaische Pflanzennamen 
(p. 202), that this word was used to designate 
poppy-heads (Mohnkopfe), which glow like torches. 
Thus, perhaps, may be explained the choice of the 
expression 23/3), which means literally, ‘they are 
extinguished.’ On this basis, it appears to me, 


401! of H may be rendered: ‘The fruit (primarily | 
_ but by nan, ‘wisdom.’ 
concreto) shall not remain free from evil conse- | 


in a personal sense) of violence (adstractum pro 


quences (experiences) [cf. for mp3’ (Nu 5!%, Jg 1534)], 
for the root of a godless one is on the tooth of a 
crag, is like poppy-heads on the bank (or by the 
side) of a brook, through every burst of rain they 
(both the root and especially the poppy-heads) are 
extinguished (ze, destroyed),’ 
that one might also render, ‘ 


burst of rain are wont to be Silteets 1e 


is rouwds in 39204 4olla 4218 43308 48%, 
(2) The fragments of the last word of 40% 
have been restored by Cowley and Neubat 


under the form pun], ‘treasure,’ and this c 


sponds very well with the parallel, 11pnt, ‘ want, 
v.26, But Smend offers as the conclusion of 

yp, and Margoliouth (p. 7) remarks that this 

is ‘the ener for the Greek “help” and Syriac 
“helper.” That word (unknown in this sense in_ 
Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac) is ... given 
Syro-Arabic glossaries.’ But this remark is sup 
fluous, and all that is built upon it collapses if ; 
closing word of v.24 was fy, in favour of which — 
the } read by Cowley and Neubauer may testify. ; 
By the way, in earlier periods of Hebrew writing 1 
and ' were frequently of similar length (cf.Chwolson, — 
C. I. H. p. 420; my Zinleitung, PD. 74: 152): Them 
word yd is rendered in Ps go? gi° by KaTapuyyy | j 
‘refuge,’ which has the pine meaning as Bonbea 
offered by G in Ecclus 40764 

(c) 4112» reads, cccorcaae to H, ‘fear for (thy) 

name, for that will cling to thee more than 
thousand treasures of wisdoni.’ S has ‘treasures — 
of wickedness,’ and G ‘treasures of gold’ 
(xpvoiov). Margoliouth (p. 14) argues in favour of 
nn as the original reading. This, he thinks, is 
supported directly by G, and indirectly by S, be- 
cause }iM could be pronounced like fix. Margo- 
liouth holds, further, that }s may actually have 
been the original expression in 41/2), Now, as _ 
this word jis is ‘often’ reproduced in Syriac by 


VAS ‘etta (Brockelmann, Lex, Syv. p. 255%, ‘fraus, 


_ dolus’), Margoliouth proceeds to argue that the 


Syriac word happening in 4122) to be preceded 
by the genitive exponent 9», the ‘7¢e-translator’ 


took the consonants |AS»9 to be one word, and 


derived this from “,» (‘he knew’). This word 
As9 (‘science’), which has no existence in Syriac, 
he is supposed to have attributed to the Syriac 
text of 411°? and reproduced ‘science,’ not by ny, 


It will be admitted, we presume, that the way in 


_ which this last term (M3n) in 4112” is supposed to 


It may be added | 
which through every — 


have been arrived at is far from a simple one, and 
if the supposed re-translator had so slight an 
acquaintance with Syriac, how could he have 
translated from the Syriac Ecclesiasticus? Hence 
I propose the following solution of the difficulty :— 
I should favour y49N (which in all the six passages 


a Se a 


mer, eta to rhe the Suisincki saxehaston of 
has not observed the mp moan, ‘ buried 
dom,’ of v.14», which certainly is a backward 
allusion to v.. Hence I am disposed to give 
ie preference to npn, ‘wisdom,’ as the term with 
lich y.!> originally closed. The meaning 
Intended by the statement in v.1”» that a good 
_ name is of more value than thousand treasures of 
_ wisdom was this, that z/e//ectual culture and the 
fame of the scholar are not to be regarded as the 
highest possessions. The sentiment was too fine 
for some readers, who began to question whether 
it was correctly expressed. Hence came the 
reading in one MS., mtn, ‘desire,’ which might 
_be converted by the Greek translator into ‘gold,’ 
the concrete object of widely diffused desire, 
while the other reading of H, namely, mpon, 
- ‘wisdom,’ ‘prudence,’ might be restricted by S, in 
the interest of the context, to the more special 
‘etta, ‘cunning,’ ‘ deceit.’ 

(d) In 42"° H says, ‘the place where she (thy 
daughter) tarrieth, let it be no lattice.’ The 
meaning appears to me to be that a young maiden 
is not to choose a window-niche for her favourite 
post. But in S the sentence runs, ‘in the place 
where she dwells let her not go out,’ while in G 
this s¢zchos is wanting. Margoliouth (p. 15) will 
have it that the Syriac verb shebak, ‘to abandon,’ 
was misunderstood and falsely combined with the 
‘familiar Arabic shubbak’ (Freytag, Lex. Arad.: 
shibakun, fenestrae reticulatae). This happened, 
although the Syriac verb was pronounced with the 
emphatic £ (koph) and the Arabic substantive 
with the ordinary % (kaph)? Is it not more likely 
that the counsel given by H has been toned down 
by the Syriac translator? This conclusion is 
further recommended by other two circumstances. 
In the first place, the Syriac form of 42!!° contains 
a contradiction within itself. For where else 

could she go out (ze. leave her dwelling) except 
_ ‘in the place where she dwells’? The words just 
quoted suit only the Hebrew form of this s¢ichos, 
and were retained, although the concluding portion 
had a milder character given to it. Secondly, our 
conclusion is supported by the circumstance that 
the following clause (v.1) cannot have been trans- 


ea Ty 


lated from the Syriac. For S says, ‘ And a 


the houses let her not be going about,’ but H has, — 
‘Nor let it (the place where she tarries) be a house a 
(or chamber) looking upon the entrance round — 
about.’ Margoliouth (p. 16) maintains that the — 
observance of this rule is either quite impossible, 
or at least that it would impose upon the father to 
whom a daughter is born, the necessity of erecting 
a wall round his house. But this difficulty need 

not be found. The text may presuppose that 


there are several rooms in a house, and the counsel 


of H may be to the effect that for a young maiden 
a room should not be chosen which commands a 
view on all sides. 


fey) in 43*° ET has the words 71D3n WWNd “naw f 


navy, which Margoliouth (p. 7) renders, ‘ blowing 
out a tongue of light which blazes.’ He thus takes — 
naw3 to be the active participle of v3. But, in 
the first place, this occurs in the O.T. (Is 407) 
only as an intransitive verb, whereas the active 
sense is expressed by the hiph‘il, wn, and so also 
in Ecclus 432% Again, the context supplies no 
feminine substantive to which the feminine parti- 
ciple nawy) could refer. Hence this participle must 
be regarded as the passive form (‘the inhabited 
[country]’) and as the object of Win. The latter 
word may signify ‘she brings to an end,’ for 93 
might have the sense of ‘finish’ (vo//enden) in a 
negative sense as well, just as the Aramaic 13 
actually signifies ‘end,’ ‘destroy’ (‘beendigen, 
vernichten’— Dalman <Avam.-neuheb. Worterb., 
1897, p. 77°). Consequently, an appeal to the 
Arabic gamara (‘dedit prunam ignis’) is out of 
place. Finally, it is by no means beyond doubt 
that the x of pxwd is due to imitation of the Arabic 


whul, If the ‘re-translator’ had meant to render 
in Hebrew, he could not have written the words 
after the manner of Arabic. May not the & have 
been due to a careless copyist who was thinking of 
Hew, ‘ruin,’ ‘destruction’ (Jer 4617, Ps 40%)? 

(f) In 43° the moon is described as “1 5871, 
‘ paving the firmament with (407) her shining,’ the 
meaning of which has been admirably illustrated 
by Canon Driver through a quotation from /eomeo 
and Juliet (see Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxxv). 
I confess that the word ‘paving’ or ‘embroid- 
ering’ (in connexion with the stars) strikes me as 
more poetical, when spoken of the moon, than 
‘illuminating.’ There is something of pleonasm 

‘illuminating the firmament with her light.’ 


“Vet  Margoliouth 6) ee to derive 7¥70 
‘from the Arabic’—he must be thinking of AN), 


radfun, and the denominative verb — ; ¥ ‘durch 


einen Glihstein erwirmen,’— and to render 
m rassef, as he himself (p. 7) transcribes the word, 
by ‘illuminating.’ He does this, because G reads 
€v oTEpedpate oipavod éxAdurwv, and S agrees. But, 
with the confident expectation of an answer in the 
negative, I would put these two questions: Does 
the form of the sentence in G and §S look like 
the poetical original? Is there any probability that 
a translator should have given to the words of G 
and S, both of which have the expression ‘zz 
the firmament,’ the form which we find in H, 
where ‘firmament’ forms the object? No, on 
the other hand, G and S present a simplified form 
of the words, and it is not the zex¢ of H which 
rests on a comparison with G orS, or both. On 
the marginal note, which is found at 4384, see below. 

(g) In 43% both G and S have the plural, 
‘stars’ (dorpwv, and [4909 with the two points 
of Aibbaz). Margoliouth (p. 17, where he incor- 
rectly cites the passage as 44°) thinks that the 
‘re-translator’ overlooked the plural points in the 
Syriac. But was the plural, ‘stars,’ overlooked 
also in the Persian version to which, according to 
Margoliouth, the re-translator owed his knowledge 
of GP? In any case he must have found the 
singular, ‘star,’ in ‘both his sources’ (p. 17), and 
regarded it as a possible reading. And is it 
wholly improbable that the moon should be called 


‘glory of a star,’ z.e.a splendid specimen of a star? 


-Might it not readily happen that this genetivus 
appositionis passed into a genetivus partitivus ? 

(2) In 43”, too, Margoliouth finds a recurrence 
of ‘the phenomenon: the Greek is sound sense, 
the ‘Original Hebrew” absurd’ (p. 10). Let us 
test thisinstance. H says, ‘The cold of the north 
wind (Pr 25%) He (the so-called logical subject 
of the context, z.e. God) causeth to blow, and like 
rottenness He makes contracted (consistent, or the 
like) His spring,’ ze. the spring which God Him- 
self has made, and destined to bubble up with 
living water and zo¢ to be congealed. God, then, 
is said to abolish the original nature of the springs 
just as rottenness changes the original character 
of any object. It is, therefore, not beyond 
question that the marginal reading, which replaces 
yup ‘His spring,’ by mp ‘(each) collection of 
water’ (cf. Gn 11°), is to be preferred. It is xo¢ 


_ probable, because the standing waters are 
| tioned in y.20cd, 


general sense of ‘corrupt condition’ ( Verdorbenhei 


| incredible that this concept should have been — 


But even if mpp in v.2> were 
be preferred, yet the language of H would ni 
‘absurd.’ For 3p, ‘rottenness,’ at which M. rg . 
liouth takes most.offence, might assume the m 


and be transferred to the curdling of milk a 
other liquids. And once more the ques 
asigps : Which is more likely, that the words o 
‘a cold north wind shall blow and crystal shall | 
congealed from water,’ originated from H, or that 
the reverse process took place? To me the 
answer does not appear to be doubtful, when 
I observe the variety of probable references - 
which might be discovered in the words of H. 

(7) In 43% G has ‘they that sail on the sea 
tell of its danger,’ whereas H offers the text 
‘they that go down to the sea tell of its end’ 
(or totality, cf. nyp—Gn 477, Nu 2241, Is 5641, 
Ezk 332). This need not be understood in an- 
absolutely affirmative sense, as if it were meant 
that these men actually relate that they have 
reached the end of the sea or explored the whole 
of it, although even this might happen with a 
boasting disposition. Nor is the view that v.74 is 
intended as a question (‘May they that,’ etc. ?) 
quiteimpossible. Yet, without taking into account 
any of these possibilities, Margoliouth (p. 8) finds 
‘a correct sentiment in the translation, an 
absurdity in the “original.”’ But, if the re- 
translator had found the concept ‘danger’ in G, 
would he have reproduced it by nyp, ‘end,’ ‘limit,’ 
‘totality’? It is more natural to assume that the 
difficult concept was replaced by a more usual one. 

(2) The words of 46%, ‘and he declared to the 
king his ways,’ ze. his fortune (cf. Ps 105375), are 
found also in S, only that the plural, ‘ his ways,’ is 
replaced by the singular, and, seeing that the 
fortune whose announcement is attributed in v.20? —_ 
to Samuel, was in reality the exd of Saul, is it 


expressed by G in the form ri teAevt_v airod? 
Margoliouth (p. 13 f.) makes a threefold assump- 
tion: (a) the original was in-nx, ‘his end’; — 
(8) this word was misread by S as »nnmns, and this 
plural was translated by him as a singular; (y) the 
singular of S (‘his way’) was changed by the 
Hebrew re-translator into the plural (‘his ways.’) — 
These three assumptions appear to me to form a 
triple alliance that will not stand. 
(Zo be concluded.) . ? 


= . 
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| Goss XXVIII. Sue si 


re Lord is in this place ; and I knew it ot. 
he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
! this is none other fate the house of God, and 
is the gate of heaven.’ 


EXPOSITION. 


‘Surely the Lord is in this place.’—Jacob was not 
unaware of the omnipresence of the Deity ; what astonished 
him was that Jehovah should thus reveal Himself far away 
from the shrines where He was worshipped. Rebekah had 

gone to one of these to inquire of Jehovah (chap. 2572), and 
_ probably to a shrine in the very neighbourhood of the place 
where Jacob was sleeping. But first Abraham and then 

. Isaac had for so long made Beersheba their home, that 
J Jacob probably knew little about the sanctity of the spot, 

_ and felt himself far away from all the religious associations 

_ of his youth, and from that ‘presence of Jehovah’ which in 

_antediluvian times had also been supposed to be confined to 

_ certain localities (chap. 4°).—PAYNE SMITH. 

THIs was, most probably, the place later distinguished by 
the presence of the holy tabernacle, where sacrifices were 
offered and vows were fulfilled. It cannot therefore surprise 

us that this spot was considered as pre-eminently holy. For 

although the glory of God pervades the universe, so that not 
_ even the heaven of heavens can hold it, some localities were 
_ deemed as His special abodes, where men assemble, pour 
_ out their hearts, and obtain peace ; for as long as religion is 
connected with a visible worship it will be impossible for the 

human mind to divest itself of the notion that there are 
certain places.more properly hallowed by the Divine pres- 
ence.—KALISCH. 

_ I knew it not.’—He knew it not; but he knows it now 
—knows it in the access of strength, knows it in the promise 
of hope, knows it in the celestial voice and the ineffable 

light. All the common interests of life—the avocations, the 

- amusements, the cares, the hopes, the friendships, the con- 

flicts—all are invested with a dignity and an awe unsuspected 
before. Reverence is henceforth the ruling spirit of his life. 
This monotonous round of commonplace toils and common- 
place pleasures is none other than the house of God. This 
barren stony thoroughfare of life is the very portal of 
heaven.—LIGHTFOOT. 

“How dreadful is this place.’—The manifestation of 
God must always inspire awe and dread, but not fear: for 

- where He reveals Himself, there is the ‘gate of heaven’— 

the appointed entrance for prayer now, and for admission to 
the glorified life hereafter.—PAYNE SMITH. 
a ‘The house of God.’—Peculiarly God’s dwelling-place, 
be where Jacob had come into more direct contact with God 
than anywhere else.—Dops. 
_---«- * The gate of heaven.’—The ‘gate of heaven’ seems to 


a 


he Great Cert Commentary, : 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


stand in contradistinction to ‘house of God’ 3 and as ae 


| latter refers to the place where Jacob had rested, the former 


alludes to the entrance of heaven, through which the angels 


came down upon the earth, and at which the Lord was 


standing. ‘Gate of heaven’ is, therefore, not synonymous 
with “heavenly abode,’ or with ‘house of God’; though the 
word gave is sometimes used for the whole eg or house. 
—KALIScH. Z 

THE entrance to the spiritual world; which eee that 
he did not consider God to be confined to the spot where he 
had slept, but that somehow at this spot there was a way of 
access to God. In the face of the promise of v.!, ‘I am 
with thee in all places whither thou goest,’ it is ASRS 
that Jacob can have thought of God as confined to one spot. - 
—Dops. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
I. 


The Lord is in this Place. 
By the Rev. S. A. Brooke, M.A. 


Jacob’s first impression was surprise, his second 
fear, his third the sense of a spiritual presence. 

1. Surprise.—Unlike the stirring life of Esau, 
his had been commonplace and monotonous. 
Long-continued ease at home leads a man to rest 
on the outward and visible. He is apt to become 
selfish ; trifles become great duties, and the world 
without and his duty to it a mere dream. Now 
Jacob is torn from the comfortable and customary 
and finds himself in a new world, the spiritual, 
where he meets God. So we live for years the life 
of custom and commonplace, thinking the chatter 
of our home the murmur of the world, absorbed in 
its interests, when, suddenly, we are awakened. 
It may be love, or the death of love, the sense of 
sin or a nation’s agony for freedom that arouses 
us. We start with surprise and awaking cry, 
‘What is this? Surely God is here, and I knew it 
not.’ Until we have this vision we are not men, 
and he who has seen it is never the same again. 
Are you still living the old life, in the world and 
not above it, wwsurprised? ‘Then ask with prayer 
what your ignorance means and wring from God 
the answer. 

2. Fear.—It was inherent in Jacob’s character. 
It spoilt him in his early days, but he had manly 


stuff in him, and he subdued it, and Bee ds it 
was lifted into veneration of God. His present 
fear was caused partly by the sense of sin, partly 
by realizing the presence of the Invisible. No 
one who does not know God can feel himself 
touched by God without fear. If he only feels 
Him as a dreadful power the result will be super- 
stition, but if he knows and loves Him the result 
is veneration. From that hour the love that casts 
out fear began to stir in Jacob’s heart. He began 
to realize not an angry Being, but One who loved 
him and would care for him. As he grew, selfish- 
ness died; only love and awe and trust were left. 
Then the degrading fear departed, for perfect 
reverence for the Highest frees a man from the 
fear of anything lower. To that Jacob attained at 
last when he stood with dignity before Pharaoh, 
unashamed before kings because he reverenced the 
highest King. His weak spirit had grown into 
strength. 

3. The Sense of God's Presence.—He had 
thought of God as dwelling in heaven. He found 
Him in Bethel also. As life went on he found 
other places full of God. At last he reached a 
great conclusion—God was everywhere. We go 
farther and find God in all the universe—in all 
thought, in man, in nature, in history; not only 
in the miraculous, or in great events, but in the 
common life of common men. And the thought 
makes life beautiful. David on the hills of 
Bethlehem, Paul and Silas in the dungeon, the 
martyrs in the arena saw the vision of Jacob, and 
it was to them the house of God, the gate of 
-heaven. But the thought is solemn also, that we 
are in God’s house, that every deed is done in His 
sight, every word is heard, every thought known 
to Him. Find your way to heaven in your daily 
work. Refuse its duties, neglect its opportunities, 
and it is to you the gate of hell, but God’s presence 
makes everything divine, and out of the most 
commonplace life will rise steps to the Father’s 
house. 


hk i 


The Gate of Heaven. 
By the Rev. Thomas Green, M.A. 


A gate has two uses—for admission and ex- 
clusion, When it is open it furthers progress, 
when shut it prevents it. 


1. The expression ‘gate of heaven’ implies a 


eae not walled round in sich a a Ae 


Some men make-out that the gate can neve 


no escape for those within nor entrance — 
without. Heaven may be entered by those v 
will, but the gate may also be closed for 


shut, that all go to heaven, but indiscrimin; 
admission is not God’s intention for human sou 
He keeps the right to lock out and lock in. 

2. What passes through this gate? (1) Christ 
came—not only angels as in Jacob’s vision, but the — 
Son of God—to take our nature and redeem us. — 
Again He passed back in triumph when He had 
finished His work. (2) Prayer passes the gate, for 
it is open to the prayers of the humble and con- 
trite heart. (3) Christ opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. Our loved ones have 
gone through the gate. Wesee this side of it, and 
it looks dark, but on the other side the light of 
God shines for ever. The angels came and re- 
turned ; the Lord Jesus came and returned, but 
He left us His promise, ‘Lo! I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.’ He is with 
us still, or we should be hopeless of reaching the 
other side of the gate. 

We cannot tell how soon we may be called 
upon to pass through the gate, but we must desire 
that when it is finally closed, we may be among _ 
those to whom an ‘entrance is ministered abun- 
dantly.’ z 


. a 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IN proportion as we gain the sense of God’s presence we 
are safe in the very tumult of life, in the very thick of the 
strife of tongues. For this presence protects our own in- 
dividuality ; it protects us so that we do not lose ourselves, 
and become, as we are often apt to do, almost a mechanical 
part of the world and the society in which we live; sinking 
into a routine in which we lose more and more the sense 
of responsibility. We certainly need this, a clear and 
ever-deepening sense of our own separate and solitary — 
individuality, with all its consciousness of personal re- 
sponsibility and the dignity of personal life. And the first 
thing that the realization of God’s Presence does for any 
man is to deepen this sense of his own personality and 
responsibility. He lives in a Presence which is stronger 
than all the influences round him; that Presence isolates 
him, frees him from the tyranny’ of the standards and 
judgments of the little coteries which make his world, and 
gives him new standards to judge himself by.—B. W. 
MATURIN, | 


In one of his poems Lowell tells the story of an ancient — 
prophet who made a pilgrimage far into the wilderness 
until he reached the holy hill Mount Sinai. He had been 


c vhil ill Tuov hast been with me in the dark and cold, — > 
his feet, the tuft of moss before him burst And all the night I thought I was alone; _ ae 
a little violet sprang through. In a men it | The chariots of Thy glory round me rolled, 
ms upon him how blind he had been; he remembered | On me attending, yet by me unknown. 
ine before he left Rane his little daughter had come 
ST higse mae grew at t his own ae isd saw them | Why did I murmur ¢ underneath the night, 
4 ay ; he had no need to come so far ne them. He When night was spanned by golden steps to Thee? 
had been careless of the little things which, put together, | Why did I cry disconsolate for light, 

"made up the sum of his life from day to day, and he was When all Thy stars were bending over me? : 
r taught that these should have been his’ first care, — ie 


Moopy. The darkness of my night has been Thy day; ts. 
— My stony pillow was Thy ladder’s rest ; : ae ee 

Loox into your own soul, and what do you find there? | And all Thine angels watched my couch of clay = 
pes, ye yourselves are the temple of the living God. He To bless the soul, unconscious it was blest. — 
is there—there, whether you will or not. Through your oe 
reason, through your conscience, through your remorses and | I'll build a monument to that dead pain, : = 
regrets, through your capacity of amendment, through your In whose sore anguish conscious life was given ; A> 
aspirations and ideals, He speaks to you. Vou are His | And write on loss the record of the gain, 2 
coinage. THis image and superscription are stamped upon ‘This was the house of God, the gate of heaven,’— 


_ you. Aye, and He has also re-stamped you, re-created you, 


in Christ Jesus by the earnest of His Spirit. If it be true of 3 beige 


_ ~your body that it is fearfully and wonderfully made, is it not z 
far more true of your soul? Henceforward you will regard 
yourself with awe and reverence as a sanctuary of the Sermons for Reference, 


Eternal Goodness. You will not, you dare not, profane 
this sanctuary. Here is the true self-respect—nay, not self- | Candlish (R. S.), Discourses in Genesis, ii. 10. 

respect, for self is abased, self is overawed, self veils the | Davies (D.), Talks with Men, Women and Children, ii. ane 
face and falls prostrate in the presence of Infinite Wisdom | Halsey (J.), Beauty of the Ford: 69. 

and Purity and Love thus revealed. Surely, surely the | Hook (W. F.), Sermons on Various Subjects, 152. 

‘Lord was in this place—in this poor, self-seeking, restless, | Krause (W. H.), Sermons preached in Bethesda Chapel, 


rebellious soul of mine, and I thought ita common thing, I | Dublin, ii. 108. 
went on my way heedless, I followed my own devices and | Laing (F. A.), Simple Bible Lessons for Little Children, 4o. 
desires, I knew it not.—J, B. LicHTroor. Lightfoot (J. B.), Cambridge Sermons, 300. 
‘ Little (H. W.), Arrows for King’s Archers, No, 32. 
Gop is never so far off as even to be near :— Mozley (J. ae Parochial and Occasional Sermons, 28. 
He is within! Our spirit is the home He holds most | Parker (J.), Studies in Texts, ili. 177. 
dear. Rankin (J.), Character Studies in the Old Testament, 30. 
To think of Him as by our side is almost as untrue, Sadler (M. F.), Sermon Outlines, 105. 
As to remove His throne beyond those skies of starry | Sampson (E. F.), Christ Church Sermons, 44. 
a blue, Spurgeon (C. H.), Sermons, vol. vii., No. 401. 
So all the while I thought myself homeless, forlorn, and | Symington (A. M.), Apostles of our Lord, 171.. 
weary, Thomson (W.), Life in the Light of God’s Word, 94. 


Missing my joy, I walked the earth—myself God’s | Vaughan (J.), Fifty Sermons, ix. 81. 
sanctuary.—F ABER. Wilberforce (S.), Sermons, 66. 


| amas Tyre taken By Mebuchadrezzar ? 


_ In response to an invitation addressed to me on 
behalf of the Editor, I offer the following observa- 
_ tions on the above question, which has been recently 
debated by Mr. Selbie and Professor Sayce in THE 
Exposirory Times (May, June, July 1899). 

Nebuchadrezzar came to the throne in 605 B.C. ; 
the first official year of his reign is, in accordance 
with Babylonian usage, 604. It is generally held 
(so e.g. Ed. Meyer and also Professor Sayce) that 
the siege of Tyre took place 585-573 B.c. With 
this may be compared Ezk 26 (eleventh year of 
Zedekiah and of the First Captivity =nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadrezzar; cf. also the Table in my 
Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr., p. 753). Shortly thereafter 
Ezekiel speaks (29!"*- ; twenty-seventh year of the 
Captivity = thirty-fifth year of Nebuch.) of Nebuch. 
having received ‘no wages,’ neither he nor his 
army, from Tyre, ‘for the service that he had 
served against it.’ In 1888, in my Gesch. Bad. u. 
Assyr.(p. 760), I interpreted this, with many others, 
to mean that Nebuch. merely blockaded Tyre and 
finally, indeed, brought it again under tribute, but 
did not actually capture it. On the other hand, 
Pietschmann, in his Gesch. der Phinizier (1889), 
takes the course of events to have been that 
Ithobaal 11., who was king of Tyre all through the 
siege, finally surrendered to the Babylonians, ‘com- 
pelled, no doubt, simply by the straits to which 
his subjects were reduced through being cut off 
from the mainland and through the cessation of ail 
industry.’ He adds, however, with citation .of 
Ezk 29!", ‘carried by storm, plundered, destroyed 
the city was not; Ithobaal’s family had to remove 
to Babylon in order that, in the event of Baal t1., 
‘ with whom Nebuch. invested Tyre, proving recal- 
citrant, the Babylonians might have at their dis- 
posal pretenders to the crown.’ 

I must confess that such a view as this last may 
likewise claim to be fully justified. ‘Tyre could 
not be taken’ (see my art. BaByLonia in Dictionary 
of the Bible, i. 229") is a statement which is still 
correct, and yet it would appear that in the end 
the city elected voluntarily to surrender to the 
Babylonian king (the terms being that they would 
accept of a new king, Baal, at the hands of the 
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‘correct in his statement that ‘ ‘in 573 B.C. it passed, 


- Nebuchadrezzar, to make themselves once more 


Babylonians, and give up Ithobaal, in return for 
immunity from the plunder and destruction of 
city). In this way Professor Sayce likewise is 


with its fleet, into Nebuchadrezzar’s hands.’ These 
new king, Baal, was thus nothing but a creature 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s, and so it is quite intelligible ~ 
how, in the contract tablet published by Mr. Pinches, — 
from the fortieth year (565 B.c.) of Nebuchadrezzar, _ 
the latter is indeed called ‘king of Babel,’ but. 
Tyre is given [‘Tyre, 22 Tammuz, fortieth year of _ 
Nebuch., king of Babel’] as the place where the 
deed was drawn up, although the transaction! — 
concerned the city of Kidish, which was under | 25 
Babylonian governor. z . 
When Nebuchadrezzar died in the year 562, — 
complications at once began in Tyre. From 562 — 
till 556 (ce, till the accession of Nabonidus) Tyre _ 
was ruled not by kings but, with a single brief 
exception (Balatoros, 1 year), by Suffetes (DYDEY, 
‘judges’), until finally a party came to the front © 
which sent to Babylon for a new regular king, 
Merbaal, who reigned for four years, until he was 
displaced (552) by his brother, Hiram 111., who — 
reigned till 532. Nothing could indicate more 
clearly than these circumstances that the Tyrians 
only waited for the death of their conqueror, 


independent of Babylon. 

From all this the most probable reply to the 
question with which we started is, that Tyre could 
not be taken by Nebuchadrezzar, but that it passed, 
notwithstanding, after a fruitless blockade of thirteen 
years, into the hands of the Babylonian monarch. 


Fritz HoMMEL. 
Munich. 


+ 
* 


Critical Gleanings from 1 Samuel. - 


THE publication of Professor H. P. Smith’s very 
careful commentary on the First Book of Samuel 
may perhaps give an additional interest to the 
consideration here attempted of some grave critical 
problems. It is important to take a fresh step 
forward in the criticism of the text of the historical 


* Milki-idri, governor of Kidish, sells cows to one Abla, 
son of Nadinachi, son of a sun-priest (? Baal-priest). 


cism is often called arbitrary criticism, 


con oy new methods. For other correc- 
ext of Samuel I may refer to THE 
MES, December 1897, and February 


Ces 
68. 1. 15 Na, WNT, ‘in the coffer,’ ‘the 
SER-V:), Professor H. P. Smith remarks that 
he word translated “box” occurs only in this 
ount’ eee B. 44), and makes no attempt 


t m. ’ Serra ‘hie BRiiccacs ng Lagarde and 
ostermann are too far-fetched. And_ though 
Oéua eats. mayo in Ly 24° and elsewhere, 
and § in a row’ would give a fair sense, yet ‘the 
evidence is not sufficient to assure us of a variant 
reading here.’ In fact, the rendering in G? (é& 
Ogpare [Bepex@ar]) can be readily explained without 
‘supposing the reading naqyn3. Géua probably = 
Oijpa= Oxy, ‘box’; G& guesses apparently at the 
meaning of 198. The corruption then must be very 
old. But it can be healed. The t sprang out of 
a ‘final zum’ attached, as a correction, to an 
ordinary zi; thus 8 became tmx. The ‘coffer’ 
was not really distinguished by its name from the 
ark. 
1S 16,—David was ‘ruddy, and: withal of a 
_ beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to.’ So 
A.V.; R.V. agrees except in the last word: ‘to’ 
becomes ‘upon.’ But there is a difficulty in Dy, 


rendered ‘withal.’ H. P. Smith sees this, and, 
like Budde, adopts Gratz’s and Krenkel’s correction, 
Dby, ‘a young man.’ But we require a compound 


expression, parallel to osyy md) and 84 Jip, 


~Icannot feel much doubt in preferring psy both 
to oby and to Klostermann’s ayy, Cf. La 4%, 
Dsy 31s, ‘they were ruddy in body’ (E.V.). 
_ David, too, was ‘ruddy (reddish-brown) in body.’ 
To alter oxy into *yy, ‘than branches (of coral)’ 
_ seems undesirable. 
— 18 171,—p'»3 DpN3, ‘in Ephes-Dammim.’ Our 
~ commentator well remarks that ‘as the situation is 
"sufficiently described by the names of Shocoh and 
_ Azekah, this redundant statement is suspicious.’ In 
_ the critical note he mentions Lagarde’s correction 
Byam 75D3, ‘on the brink of the waters,’ but rightly 
expresses a doubt ‘ whether there was water enough 
in the wady to justify the language.’ I should say 


e poetical and the prophetical books. | 
| pw is not so transparent, ; 
curred tome. (1) Read DYND? poy, ‘in the valley Z 

of Rephaim,’—this was possibly, the true scene of — 
the encounter with Goliath. pea-Dp in 1 Ch rr 
has already been corrected thus by Marquart. 


this may be a proof of unacquaintance with | 


myself that DEN is certainly a corruption of pt 
- Two views have 0c- 


Read D978 poya, ‘in the valley of the red-brown 
(lands).’ Miller says : 
ploughed land in the valley) were of a deep red 
colour, exceptional and therefore remarkable in 
Palestine’ (Zhe Least of all Lands, p. 125). Cf. 
DYDTN nbyn, ‘the ascent of the red-brown hills,’ Jos 


150 (see Dillmann’ s note). Little depends on the 
meaning of the name Adummim; suffice it that 
Emek Adummim, ‘valley of Adummim,’ is a 


possible name for a portion of the great valley 


ad 
a 


(2) 


‘Large patches of it (he 


(poy) of which the valley of the Elah (the we/-known 


terebinth) was a smaller section. I prefer the 
former view, though it makes 1 S 17! contain two 
discrepant statements. Lohr contents himself with 
referring to Buhl’s Geographie, p. 90. Com- 
mentators make such references too easily, I think. 


1S 17%— Yana ja nvn) fon, RV., ‘and a 
javelin of brass was between his Meade The 
commentators take this much too lightly. The 


Homeric passage (Z/. ii. 45) quoted by Keil, 
Driver, etc., from Bochart, does not justify us as 
exegetes in ee this weapon, unlike the other 
bronze weapons, one of attack. The translator in 
& evidently felt this (do7is), Full credit is due 
to Klostermann for recognizing this, but [1*3, 


which he reads for }i*3,; can hardly mean an - 


oval concave metal plate. Probably fit’D should 
be ja, and rendered ‘protection’ (Ass. Aidanu, 
‘protection’; see Del. 4ss. 4. W.B. 318a; Muss- 
Arnolt, Ass. Dict. 373 a). 

18 17°2—‘In order to make sense we must 
emend (with KI.) to onyw rtp, or better 
oye yIID—that the wounded fell a// the way 
from the battlefield to the two cities is information 
which is quite in place.’ Ido not think that our 
commentator has been quite exacting enough. 
As Gritz has already pointed out, py ty1 May 
(E.V. ‘even unto Gath and unto Ekron’) is a ditto- 
gram. And so also, virtually, is payw. Observe 
that apy “yw occurs just before. Adopting this 


view, we get this much-improved close of the - 


passage, ‘And the mortally wounded of the 
Philistines fell in the way.’ Where the ‘way’ led 
to is sufficiently shown by what precedes. 


7 iy 
‘« 


7 §22 


’ 1S 1754.—R.V., following the M.T. and the LXX, 
gives : ‘And David took the head of the Philistine, 
and brought it to Jerusalem; but he put his 
armour in his tent.’ Professor Kirkpatrick (cf. 


Thrupp in Stanley’s Sizaz and Palestine, p. 187) | 


supposes that Nob, ‘ which was close to Jerusalem,’ 
is really meant; Professor Driver, with most, 
supposes an anachronism. ‘His tent,’ according 
to Thenius and (recently) Lohr, means David’s 
dwelling ; Driver and H. P. Smith, however, think 
that the tent occupied by David when on duty 
with Saul (1825) is meant. The sense obtained 
thus far is not very good. No glossator could 
have failed to remember 219°, The supposed 
anachronism, too, 1s highly improbable. I have 
little doubt that the true reading is, Siewd InN 
mi Saxa oy rdo-nsi, ‘and brought it to Saul, but 
his armour he placed in the tent of Yahwe.’ 
From yxwd to ody is an easy step; transposi- 
tion of letters; then x and confounded as, ¢.¢., 
in Jg 14 (on which see Moore). mn) was prob- 
ably written "; this became }. Or else oxnds Saya 
-was the ane The final 0 was not written ; 
then the seemingly repeated letters dropped out. 
“Nob’—if that is the true reading—is referred to 
(219%), The consideration of the true name of 
the city of the priest Ahimelech, on which I think 
that I have fresh light, I must reserve for another 
occasion. I ask permission to say, before passing 
on, that we analytic critics are, in my opinion, to 
blame for basing our analysis of the sources on an 
imperfectly corrected text. ‘We are forced,’ says 
Professor H. P. Smith, ‘to regard the clause (con- 
taining the word o>") as an insertion of a late 
editor, in which case we shall regard the whole 
verse with suspicion.’ 

1S 30%°,—Athach, ny, is called in Jos 1542 M.T. 
any, though LXX has cOakx= ny. In 197 both 
have 1ny. ‘A decision between the variants is 
not possible,’ says Wellhausen, whose dictum is 
quoted as authoritative by Driver. Budde contents 
himself with referring to these two scholars. But 
Wellhausen wrote in 1871: it is surely quite time 
to reconsider the matter. Professor H. P. Smith 
suggests TY, ‘Arad, an attractive correction, no 
doubt. But the voo, vouBe, vayeB of certain MSS 
point either to 23, Nob (cf. Guérin, Judée, iii. 349), 
or to 32y, Anab (Klostermann). Hebron is the 
next place. mentioned in 1 S 3089, In Jos 1122 B 
gives avaBw=ma2y, of which the mysterious 
Tochen (j3h) in 1 Ch 482, qny in 1 S 30°, and ony 
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in Jos 154 197, are most Arte corrup 
It so happens that there are at the present : 
two places called ‘Andb, the one the greater, | 
other the less. ‘These may represent the Anaboth 
(if this reading may be accepted) or Grape-Towns. 

1S 311°._No doubt Lagarde (Anmerk. sur griech, 
Uebersetz. der Prov. p. iv) is right in reading aypn 1 


for the sypn of M.T.; cf. 2S 21% So also Well- 
hausen, Gritz, Driver, Budde, Kittel, Lohr, Smit! . 
Driver and Dillmann explain ayph, ‘they exposed.’ 


But, then, how are we to account for 22, ‘and 


they e// (both together),’ 2 S 219? This cotati 
favours Robertson Smith’s theory that precipitation 
from a rock is intended (Religion of the Semites”, p. 
419); archeeologically and philologically the sense 
‘they precipitated’ is fully justifiable. Neverthe- 
less, this attractive theory must be rejected. The 
words ‘before Yahwe’ in 2 S 219 cannot easily be 
made to accord with W. R. Smith’s theory. Hence 
155" must be corrupt. Klostermann corrects *R, 

‘and they were hanged there’ (LXX, éxe?). YPN, _ 


however, must mean more than ‘they exposed’ 
(Driver, Dillmann); that is too vague a sense, — 
The word seems to be a religious synonym for — 
nbn; and for 1$5" in 2 S 219, we should probably — 
read, with Klostermann, om, ‘and they remained 
hanging there’ (G& éke?). T. K. CHEYNE. 
Oxford. 
———— 


The Triafs of Zesus Christ. 


Your July notices of my little book on Zhe Trial — 
of Jesus Christ are so kindly that I should perhaps — 
not take exception to the summing up on the 
title page: ‘Was Jesus justly condemned to — 
death ?>—Professor Dalman and Mr. Taylor Innes 
say Yes.’ 
‘But while I do not know what Professor 
Dalman has proclaimed from his Leipzig chair, 
I at least, speaking as a mere lawyer, have 
avoided saying of either of the condemnations 
that it was at all just. And with regard to that on 
which you exclusively found, the Hebrew one, 
what I have said rather implies that it was neither " 
just nor legal. 7 
I think indeed that ‘the right issue was sub» 
stantially raised,’ and that it was met directly by 
the answer of Jesus to the high priest’s question. . 
But the putting of such a question to an accused 


=e 


th Paighe priest I describe as 


tation ae ae te of eee a 
‘to Messiahship.’ ‘The mere claim to be 
M essiah was no crime.’ I do not forget the 


, Ne calshin... . He claims to be on an equality 
with God. . They could not do otherwise, 
therefore, than go on to condemn Him.’ But 
I have not as yet seen anything to satisfy me 
that if by Hebrew law the claim to be Messiah 
was no crime, the claim to be Messiah and Son 
of God too was a crime such as even barred in- 
quiry into its falsehood or its truth. Accordingly, 
instead of maintaining ‘the legality of their con- 
demnation,’ I conclude that a sentence ‘which 
described a claim to be the fulfiller of the hopes of 
Israel as blasphemy’ had neither the form nor 
_ fairness of justice, and I suggest that Caiaphas 

_ may have suddenly rent his clothes in a murderous 
* inspiration of evil.’ : 

It seems clear that I am not entitled to sit by 
Professor Dalman or any other who simply says 
ayes. A. TayLor INNEs, 


Advocates Library, Edinburgh. 


She ‘Dictionary of the Bible’ 
Mrddenda ef Corrigenda. 


W. T. Davison writes in the new volume of the 
Dictionary of the Bible, ii. 664: ‘Origen (Zp. ad 
Afric., § 4) tells us that, in the copies he used, 
as many as from ¢hree or four to sixteen or 
nineteen verses were lacking in some places.’ 

Dillmann, to whose article in the Z7ansactions 
of the Royal Prussian Academy of Science, 1890, 
Davison refers, wrote there (p. 1350), on ground 
of the same passage of Origen (Of. leer 
Delarue) that ‘offen 3-4, im several places 14-19 
werses were lacking.’ 

Whence this difference? Both statements are 
wrong. As I have shown fifteen years ago in 
the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 4 
(1884), p. 249, Origen follows the Hebrew manner 
of expressing 15 by 9 + 6 (0+) to avoid the initials 


os a pe PEN REPOEY APN 


th ‘the eee | 
iol tion of stoma) cies ‘ And: the sentence | 


of = oe name mm. Greek copys, who 

id 
Béea é évvéa Or Séka 2 i SHS Kat ze. The pas 
is the more interesting, because it is the old 
example we have of this use. 


I hope the new Origen, which we are to expect 
from Berlin, will at last correct the text according 
to my suggestion, and thus the right reading will 
find its way also into commentaries and diction- 
aries of the Bible. 


Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
; —3>-——_—_ 


The EGedorfaomer Lablots. 


N 


(p. 471a@), Professor Sayce refers to the tablets dis- 
covered by Mr. Pinches and made known to the 
world by Professor Sayce himself at the Norwich 
Church Congress, (see Aefort, p. 187). He says 
now, ‘I have often wondered, by the way, why no 
one has started the theory that the tablets were 
written by a Jewish exile in Babylonia?’ Does the 
Professor mean that no one has started such a 
theory? If so, he must have overlooked the 
review of Maspero’s book in the Atheneum for 
24th April 1897, where, on p. 5354, the reviewer 


states that the tablets in question belong to so_ 


late a period that they ‘might well have been 
written by scribes who were conversant with the 
Hebrew narrative of Genesis as possessed by the 
Jews in Babylon about 300 B.C.’ 


Cy W.. JOHNS. 
‘Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
“S 
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Bishop and Presbpter. 


BisHop LicuHtroot, in his Prilippians, has a very 
celebrated note on ‘the synonyms Bishop and 
Presbyter.’ Since the publication of this note the 
question as to the identity of the two names in the 
apostolic age has been generally considered as 


| closed, and it will perhaps appear merely quixotic 


and even impertinent to attempt to open the 
matter again. If only, however, for the sake of 
discussion, may permission be craved to reconsider 
the some half-dozen arguments which appear to 
Lightfoot to determine the matter? 


Ed. Kénig mentions — ? 
‘this in his article on the book of Judges (but by a 
_ reference to his own book). 


a review in last month’s Expository TIMES 


ae nite 


yx. In Ph 1}, Paul salutes the bishops’ 
‘deacons.’ Therefore, the argument is, since 
“presbyters’ are mentioned elsewhere as church 
officers, they must be identical with ‘bishops.’ 
But (1) might not the passage equally well substan- 
tiate the identity of ‘presbyters’ with ‘deacons’? 
And (2) Lightfoot’s identification begs the ques- 
tion: Were presbyters officials at all? The answer 
to which question, as regards the apostolic age 
and the Christian Church, would not seem so 
certain as is here implied. 

2. In Ac 20!7 Paul summons to Miletus the 
‘presbyters’ of Ephesus. Then in 20% he appeals 
to them as ‘bishops.—Now, waiving the inter- 
pretation of ‘presbyters’ in v.17 as possibly meaning 
‘presbyters who had been appointed bishops,’ it 
may be admitted that the author, or composer, of 
Ac thought that the presbyters were officials. In 
Ac 1546-22 we have the phrase ‘apostles and 
elders,’ which indicates that he conceived of the 
‘elders’ as a class, and probably an official class. 
But in 15%, where he ts quoting a document, he 
writes ‘the apostles and the elder brethren’ (R.V.), 
thereby designating the same persons whom he 
elsewhere calls ‘apostles and elders.’ If the 
document is real, 7¢ is certainly of the apostolic 
age; but there is not yet full agreement about the 
date of the composition or redaction of Ac. (May 
the difference of expression not point to a possible 
unification of the very divergent views regarding 
the date of Ac: the writer of Ac belongs to the 
second century, when ‘presbyter’ had acquired a 
technical signification, but quotes faithfully from 
records that belong to a time when the word was 
still used in its general sense ?) 

3. Lightfoot’s third point is 1 P 51%, where 
presbyters are exhorted to ‘fulfil the office of 
bishop’ (érucxorotvres),—Now it is not denied 
that the oversight of the flock would naturally be 
in the hands of the older members. But, besides, 
that the term zpeoBvrepou is here used in a general 
sense is sustained by y.°, ‘Likewise ye younger,’ 
vewtepo.. The former are no more an Official class 
than the latter. 

4. In 1 Ti 3!7 Paul describes the functions of 
‘bishops’: in 3818 those of ‘deacons’: there is no 
mention of ‘ presbyters.’—But surely Paul’s silence 
may as well be explained by the theory that 
“presbyters’ were not officials at all, as by the 
theory that they were ‘bishops.’ Lightfoot, how- 
ever, goes on to say that Paul knew the term 
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and 


pens mpoeatates oar bee which is ‘transl 
(A. V. and R.V.), § the elders that rule well.’ 
is understood as meaning ‘the elders that aischee 
well the office of elder.’ But may it not ev 
more fitly signify, ‘the elder brethren who ru 
(ie. who have been made émicxoro.), and who — 
discharge their duties faithfully.’ Thus zpoeorares. 
ape Bvrepo. are ‘bishops,’ and of xadas mpo. mpecB. 
signifies ‘good bishops.’ Then the axpeo Bvrepos of 
v.17 will signify ‘an elder of the kind referred to,” 
viz. one that rules well, or it may be taken quite 
generally. ; “= 
5. Tit 157, ‘ordain elders in every city . 1 
any one be blameless . . . for a bishop act be | 
blameless.’ This is iOueht to present the identi- 
fication still more plainly—Now the word for — 
‘ordain’ in Tit 1° is xaraorjons, ‘thou shouldest — 
ordain’; R.V. ‘appoint.’ Consider, then, the usage 
of xabiornu. It can be followed (a) by an 
accusative and a predicative phrase, e.g. Mt 2571 
ert TOAAGY oe KaTacTHow, ‘I will set thee over many 
things.’ Or (2) by a double accusative, e.g. He 7%, 
5 vopos yap avOpious kabiotnow apxsepets, ‘for the 
law appointeth men (to be) high priests.’ The 
question then about 1 Ti 1° is whether ‘elders’ is — 
the nearer or farther object, z.e. whether we should 
interpret ‘ordain (members as) elders in every 
city,’ or ‘ordain elders in every city (to be bishops).” 
Now since xa@iornue had already acquired some- 
thing of a technical or pregnant sense (ze. appoint 
to church office), the latter interpretation would 
seem to be much the more preferable, and hasa _ 
decisiveness which is lacking in the former. A 
similar verb is xeporovéw. The N.T. examples of 
it (except one which is in question) would require 
two objects (cf. 2 Co 8!%, ‘the brother... appointed — 
to be a fellow-traveller’ ; also the pseudo-postscripis 
to 2 Ti and Tit—Timothy and Titus ordained Zo 
be bishops), and would require two accusatives. 
The exception is Ac 1478, yetporovpoavtes d€ adrots 
apeoBurépovs, where there is only one accusative. 
Surely it may be the nearer as well as the farther. 
6. Lightfoot quotes Clement (4d. Cor. § 42) as 
saying that the apostles had ‘appointed their first- 
fruits to be bishops and deacons.’ In this reference, 
it is to be surmised, he wishes again to emphasize — 
the absence of ‘ presbyters’ except as included in — 
‘bishops,’ but, as we have seen above (1), this is 
not conclusive unless it be assumed that presbyters 


1°25 ohne 4 
2 Orem 


ee i expressions. ress to. 
from Clement there might be added 


. ders’ of § 54. But this, again, may be under- 
st as meaning the elders who have been 
appointed, z.e. the bishops (azd deacons?) as in 
tbove. 

7. In a note Lightfoot leas to the Peshito as 
commonly translating éricxoros by the word 
_kashisho (old, presbyter), but the Peshito can 
hardly be counted as giving evidence for apostolic, 
or even sub-apostolic, times. 

In addition to Lightfoot’s ‘proofs’ there are 
certain other passages which must be considered— 
1. 1 P 51, where Peter calls himself cupzpec- 
_ Bérepos. Does this not seem to signify the official 
character of ‘presbyter’? Not necessarily ; it may 
only be his afologta for his boldness in exhorting 
the older members (see under 3 above). 

gue), S)net* John the elder.” But (¢) if 
the Epistles are apostolic (which is widely ques- 

tioned), then at least zpecBurepos, even technically, 
~ is wider than ézicxoros. (0) If the Epistles are of 
the second century, they hardly come into con- 
sideration here, since the question is one of 
apostolic usage. 

3. 1 Ti 414, rod rpecBurepiov—of the ee 
Here, apparently, we have the ‘presbyters’ not 
only as an official class, but as an official body. 
And it must be admitted that this is a most crucial 
case. But it must be remembered that this usage 
of the word is a hapax legomenon. And, further, its 

significance cannot be more definite than zpeo- 
_ Bérepos, ze. for its meaning we are thrown back 
upon the question, What was a presbyter? 

The results of this investigation of passages 
seem to be— 

1. The word zpeoBvrepos has often a general 
signification, and in some cases, perhaps all, of an 
apparently technical meaning, the appearance is 
founded on a misunderstanding. 

2. Whether mper Birepos had, or had not, a 
technical meaning in the apostolic age depends 
upon the date of the composition of Ac, and of 
2 and 3 Jn. 

‘ 3. Even if Ac and 2 and 3 Jn are of the 
apostolic age, still xpecBtrepos may be a name 


ik’ aie 


| synonym of éxioxoros. 


lige Forfar. 
sre plausible than either of them the ‘appointed | 


example with singular force, viz. Mt 2115-16, 


es Tt follows from these that mpeo Borepos i 7 t 


_ ALEXANDER GRIEVE- 


a “= 
ca pW 


Wtatthew rri. 15, 16. 


ALREADY several times it has been pointed out — 
how words of Jesus gain force when retrans- 
lated into their Semitic dress. Compare; for 
instance: mene manjan, ‘the hairs are numbered,’ 
Mt 10°, rakked and arked, to dance and to mourn, a 
Mt 1117, etc. To these comes now an additional — 
The | 
children cry ‘oshanna, siyers ; the Pharisees urge — 
Him to bid them be silent, and Jesus refers to 
Ps 8%, which, in the language of the Targum, sounds 
that God prepared ‘’oskua,’ Niviy, strength out of 
the mouth of the children. That Jesus used Ps 
221 in the language of the Targum is generally 
recognized, why not also Ps 8°? The text of 
our Greek Matthew follows the Septuagint, and 
gives aivov, destroying by this translation the best 
force of the argument. 

This observation is to be found in a recent 
book, which cannot be recommended enough, the 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament of Professor 
Zahn (vol. ii. p. 316). Es, NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
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She Divine Mame So in the Ofd 
Testament. 


THE recent contributions to the text of Hos, 5! 
(see pp. 329f, 375ff.) have made readers of 
Tue Exposirory Times familiar with two divine 
names: the S. Arabian 1¥ (Palmyrene NY, ys), and 
the old Hebrew xv (in Nwya. for N23). NY, 
moreover, is a well-known element in Palm. 
proper names, and has been identified with (Palm.) 
NY by Preetorius (ZDM/G, xxvii. p. 512), and with 
both xy and Heb. xw by Kerber (Hebr. Higennam., 
p- 49). But it unfortunately happens that however 
sure we may be of the S. Arab. ty and Heb. xv’, 
we cannot be certain of the Palm. deities Ny and nw 
(see PSBA, xxi. Part 5). Baethgen has suggested 
that xy is abbreviated from }s7. Professor Konig, 


a 


anal — ert, 


=e 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 


‘I know, rejects this view as Rotewaule (see p. 376), 


but it is still considered fossié by Lidzbarski 
-(Handb. d. Nordsem. Epig., 1898), Wellhausen 
(Gott. Gel. Anz, 1899, No 3, p. 245), and J. 
Mordtmann. (Palmyrenisches, 1899, p. 48). The 
y¥ in 72y must also be queried, since it appears 
that the reading \y72y is unsafe, a point which I 
omitted to record in my Glossary of the Aramaic 
Lnscriptions. 

The Palm. names compounded with Nw are 
NWTON, NUIDN, NWO'N, NwMdY, NYMY, and NYO In 
the case of the first four, Praetorius (/oc. cit.) ex- 
plained xy as an abbreviation of nwnw—the two 
remaining names were not then known. Now, ac- 
cording to de Vogiié and Ledrain (see also Gray, 
Heb. Prop. Names, p. 23), Nwmbs stands for “nds 
xw3, and this explanation has been applied further 
to nwo and xwny (e.g. by Ledrain).° But by the 
side of xwny we have the Sinaitic name \wny, and 
the question arises whether the Aram. 8 has not 
interchanged with the Arab. 1 (for examples see 
Wellh., of. cé¢. p. 246), in which case the w is 
radical. Similarly, the analogy of the Phcen. ‘why, 
nwdy suggests that numby is from ywdy, and with 
some diffidence one is tempted to connect Nwinr 
with the S. Arab. name ywyp>- 

_From this it is evident that the element xw in 
Palm. is not necessarily a divine name, unless it 
be an abbreviation of swiw (which is certainly the 
case with suns, Gr. transcription aupicapcov), 
and it is possibly for this reason that Wellhausen 
has not repeated his explanation of xwya in the 
-second edition of his este Arab. Heidentums 
(1897). But instead of seeking a parallel to the 
name Baasha in the Palmyrene inscriptions of the 
Christian era, let us turn to names in use among 
the Hebrews themselves which belong to an age 
almost contemporaneous with that of the Israelite 
king. 

It is surely difficult to explain the element ‘y 
in the well-known name Abishai (wax) from the 
late Heb. ‘Y ‘present’ (of doubtful origin), and 
surely Wellhausen is again right in treating Abishai 
as a theophorous name (/s~. wu. Jiid. Gesch., 3rd 
ed. 1897, p. 24, n.2). ‘WY then, is an old divine 
name which we can scarcely separate from xv in 
xv[b]yn. The same element probably recurs in 
‘w (for Abishai?), and the identity of the two 


forms °Y and XY appears from the names Ny, 


vr 


"yy, etc., which ‘should aiuto carat Db 


nounced nviny, wy (Wellh. Zc. ; Marquart, . - 
damenta, p. 24 see Gray, op. cit. p. 323). Tot - 


theophorous names we should probably add ra 


for ‘wins ; the fuller form is perhaps found intK 


where “win may be a mistake for ‘v*ny, The — 


variation .in the case-ending is, of course, no 
difficulty, we meet with it again in the obscure — 


Judean clan-name Ahumai (*o1nx) (1 Ch 4°), for — 


| which the Versions suggest ‘a‘ns (Gray, op. cit. — 


Pp. 279, n. 10); the correct reading is perhaps 


WANS or ‘VAN, 
in the feminine name NUIT or MVAT (2 Ki 15%, 
2 Chr 271), which seems to bea compound of 
and xv, similar to byt; dyn, sm, and bya 
(so Wellh.). The form with final n is probably 


Yet another example may be seen — 


due to an incorrect derivation from w>', as though ~ 
‘taken possession of, ze. married’ (the meaning | 


doubtfully suggested in the Oxf. Heb. Lex.). 
Finally, a word as to the meaning of the Hebrew 
divine name Sa or Sai. Two courses are open. 
We may either adopt Professor Cheyne’s sugges- 
tion and connect it with the S. Arab ty (see p. 375), 


or we may accept the conjecture in Wellh. Zc., that it 


is an abbreviation of wiv (cf. Palm. xv above). 


It may, perhaps, be more than a coincidence 
that in Hebrew the compounds of Sa (Sai), and — 
the names En-Shemesh, Beth-Shemesh, Ir-Shemesh, 


and Samson agree in being associated chiefly with | 


Judzean territory. STANLEY A. Cook. 


London. 


She God Mani. 


I am most grateful to Professor Eb. Nestle for his 
kindly given information about the god Mani. 
His reference to p. 733 of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review of October-1892 should be 
corrected to p. 773. Mr. Davis there quotes, 
from Lenormant apparently, the name of ‘Manu 
the great.’ He says this was one of the minor 
gods enumerated as worshipped in the temple of — 


eer eee eee 


Ninib, in the city of Asshur, and gives as his — 


authority 3 R. 66, 
there. 2, -COl.= 3: 
les Chaldéens, p. 


PACA 


110) says: ‘Manou le grand, 


qui preside au sort, ainsi que la déesse Mamit. 


The name is actually — | 
Lenormant (La Magie chez — 


ers. how he knew all that. | The 
Egyptian Men is tempting, but more facts are 
needed yet. ; 


Queens’ College Cambridge. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 
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SBree Proper Mames in fhe Mew 
‘ Testament. 


1. Ac 18 we read of Joseph called Barsabbas, 
who was surnamed Justus. The case is a little 
different from Ac 4*!, where it is expressly stated 
that the surname Barnabas was given dy. the 
apostles. ‘This Roman surname, as is said by 
G. T. Purves (Dictionary of the Bible, ii. 778), 
_ was doubtless assumed after the manner frequent 
among the Jews at that time. Now it is inter- 


y 


_ esting that we have an explicit Jewish testi- 


mony for this very name. Bar-Kappara, who 

_ belongs to the first generation of the Jewish 

_ teachers, called Amoraé, polemizing against the 
custom of adopting Roman names, says ( Wajikra 
_ rabba, c. 32; comp. Lesikta de Rab Kahana, ed. 
‘Buber, p. $34): ppd jowS... pap in xd, ‘They 
did not call Joseph /ustus’; ‘Zstis’ being a 

_ corrupt form for Justus, as Zu/ianus, among Jews 
and Syrians, for Julianus. ; 

2. The same passage of Bar-Kappara must be 
quoted for Mk 15”, ‘the father of Alexander and 
Rufus’; for the other examples, which he gives 
‘there, are 1120258 pod N|M jad pap ya Nd 


. ‘they did not call Reuben Aw/us nor Ben- 


jamin Alexander. Why the names Reuben and 
Rufus were interchanged is clear, but how it came 
that Alexander took the place of Benjamin I do 
not know; perhaps because the first king, Saul, 
was from this tribe. It has long been noticed 
how frequent the name Alexander was among 
_ Jews; in the N.T. it occurs five times, belonging 
€ apparently to as many distinct persons. In the 
 Sepher Juchasin a quaint reason is given for this 
- frequency. When Alexander visited the temple, 
he wished to leave there his statue in gold as a 
‘memorial; but the high priest, Simon, knew a 
better memorial than this: all boys to be born in 
that year were to be called Alexander. 
For the last couple, adduced by Bar-Kappara, 
 Juda-Julianus, we have no example in the New 
Testament. 
I owe this reference to a recently published 
book (H. P. Chajes, Markus-Studien, Berlin, 


1899); but I must warn the readers, for this is. 


one of few useful notices to be gathered there. 


Ex. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. ; 


Che Bittite Inscriptions. — 
Mtr 


| I pip not until 24th June see Professor Jensen’s 


demand (in THE Expository Times of June) that 
I should explain more fully why I objected to his 
statements about Professor Sayce’s relations to his 


| decipherment of the ‘ Hittite’ inscriptions. 


In the passage to which I took exception — 
(Tue Expository Times, April), Professor Jensen 
implied that, before his (Jensen’s) ‘ decipherment ’ 
of those inscriptions had been published, Pro- 
fessor Sayce ‘ considered himself as the decipherer’ 
of the inscriptions; but that when Jensen’s de- 
cipherment appeared, Sayce found that his own 
decipherment was wrong, abandoned his attempt, 
and ‘acknowledged his mistake’ in the vague 
words which he used in 1898: ‘ The decipherment 
has at last been brought within measurable 
distance by some newly discovered inscriptions 
from Cappadocia.’ Professor Jensen further 
insinuated that Sayce was unwilling to ‘ pursue 
further the path of confession,—an unpleasant one 
to be sure,’—and ‘to confess that another had been 
more successful than himself.’ 

_ This passage gives an entirely misleading view 
of the situation. 

In letters and conversation, on many different 
occasions, beginning from about 1882 (though I 
cannot give an exact date), Professor Sayce said to 
me that the decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions was impossible without further discoveries : a 
bilingual inscription of at least moderate length was 
necessary: the path he pursued at first led up to a 
certain point and then ended: it enabled a certain 
small number of values to be determined, but no 
more. This ‘confession,’ as Professor Jensen 
calls it, was made time after time, years before 
Jensen began to publish his decipherment, and 
did not imply, and does not yet imply, that Sayce 
gave up his own attempts and results. As far as 
I know, he has always considered, and still is dis- 
posed to think, that those attempts were on the right 
lines, and thatthe results are likely to be confirmed 
when the discovery of bilingual inscriptions puts to 
the test all the various attempts at decipherment. 

Professor Jensen must wait patiently the progress 
of discovery. It is practically certain that bi- 
lingual inscriptions will be found; and then his 
correctness will be proved or disproved. He, and 
I, and others have to expect the decisive test of 
coming discovery for our theories. If he be wise, 
he will not complain that his rivals, when they 
disbelieve his theories, are dishonest, but will join 
his efforts to theirs in promoting discovery and. 
hastening the final test. Being so sure, he can 
afford all the better to wait. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

Aberdeen University. 


— god (Jarkhu). 
Hommel spoke truth when he maintained my 


ee 


‘lated twice. 


THANKS to the kindness of Professor Bevan I 
have been enabled most opportunely to make the | 
- acquaintance of the seal cylinder which, according 


to Hommel, raises it above all doubt ‘that the 
hieroglyph’ ‘resembling a serpent refers to a Hittite 
I now perceive to my sorrow that 
before this 


poverty as an Assyriologist. For 


_ Assyrian seal I can only stand helpless and aghast, 


since I cannot in the least imagine what possible 


~ conclusions Hommel can draw from it on his 


behalf. A happy idea strikes me,—there seems 
one possibility. We see on this cylinder an 


Assyrian goddess, presumably Ishtar or Astarte, 


since she stands upon two lions, holding in her 
hand an object not easy of definition, but probably 
a flower. Perhaps Hommel deduces from this 
that the Aztite serpent hieroglyph is the symbol of 
a Hittite god? But how? Herr, dunkel ist der 


- 


Rede Sinn! I see I am indeed too dull for 
‘Hittite decipherment.’ 
Marburg. P. JENSEN. 


Ehe DeBrew Ecefestasticus. 


THE publication of the Cambridge fragments of 
the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus gives me no occasion 


to alter anything in my essay on the origin of | 


this translation, but makes one or two additions 
desirable. 

1. These fragments contain a proof of fabrica- 
tion that is not indeed stronger, but more striking 
than those with which the Oxford fragments 
abound: for here over and over again we have 
two renderings of the same verse, one according to 
each yersion; and the mistranslations here are 
particularly gross. I copy out three cases from 
one page. 30% (an unpleasant verse) is trans- 
The Greek has evvodyxos, the Syriac 
whaymna (meaning the same). The Hebrew 
renders the first rightly by D™D (badly misspelt), 
the second by joxy! There is a Syriac grammar 
in which Mt 19!” is similarly rendered ‘se sont 
faits des croyants.’ 3017, The Greek has euovor, 
the Syriac sayyam (meaning the same). The 
Hebrew renders the verse twice; for gupovor it 
has jon3, for kayyam, wy! 30! is also rendered 
twice; the Greek has @Adcov, the Syriac pakka‘. 
‘The first is rendered ys5, the second ypa! ‘The 
poor lad’s loins are to be split!’ 

2. Of the extraordinary number of blunders 
which this translation exhibits, the following two 
are, I think, the most striking 325. yw Dawn 
for ovyKpiwa MLOVOLKOY, which savours of the fourth 
form of a grammar school; and }0 for duzana, 
Serief, 307 8eetc. 


3. The Arabic words are very numerous; I 


—— ae 


; <s5 

i think the most ae 
The translator must hay : 
employing this word, since ie cannot 
ignorant of the Hebrew N73. He probab 
a word meaning ‘to form,’ and avo: 
Hebrew x3, as“implying creation from — 
See, however, Payne Smith, col. 600, whe 
perceive that the Syriac word used here i is gloss 
in all the dictionaries by the Arabic word 
the Hebrew translator employs (381). 

4. The Baghdad Jew was evidently a physi 
a very natural profession for him to follow ; he 
he alters the wish that a sinner may fall ate 
hands of a physician into a wish that he may gi 
himself airs in a physician’s presence (381). th 
margin suggests (in Arabic) ‘may he have to hi : 
one !’ 

5. It would seem difficult to outdo the ise s 
of the Baghdad Jew; but Dr. Schechter has 
succeeded. He explains the fact that the diffe 
ences between Greek and Hebrew are ex] 
able from Persian by supposing that the Gr 
may have been made from a Persian translation 
of the Hebrew. The Greek translation was made 
before 100 B.c., and we have MSS. of it earlier 
than 500 A.D. ; and the Persian language did not 
come into existence before 650 A.D. ! } 

6. ‘Saadyah Gaon,’ however, is able to perform 
the marvellous feat of outdoing Dr. Schechter. 
For this writer asserts that Ben-Sira not only 
composed a book resembling Proverbs, but cut it 
up into verses and gave it points and accents! 
Points and accents were certainly not invented 
before 500 A.D., and Ben-Sira wrote about 200 
B.C. Truly both Ben-Sira and his grandson were 
marvellous people, and it is absurd to say with 
‘Saadyah Gaon’ that there is nothing miraculous 
about Ecclesiasticus. Ben-Sira gives his book © 
points that were invented about 800 years after 
his death; and his grandson translates from a 
version in a language that did not start into 
existence till 750 years after Ais death! I hope 
there are some of the family still living! The odd 
thing is that Saadyah in his other writings shows 
that he knows almost exactly when the points were 
invented, and that he was one of the acutest 
critics that ever lived. I 

7. Perhaps Dr. Schechter, when the delights of 
authorship are over, will learn that it is dangerous 
to quote books one has not read, and to write about 
subjects with which one has little acquaintance. 
D. S. MaRGoLiouTu. 
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H. s the Gospel of the Reformation become anti- 
That is the question which Professor 
Loofs of Halle asks in the American Journal of 
Theology for the current quarter. The form of 
the question will not appeal to English readers 
universally, There are those amongst us for 
whom the Reformation has lost its interest. 
_ There are those for whom any interest it retains 


is one of repugnance. But the importance of the 
question does not lie in its form. The question 
is whether the gospel which saved men in the 
sixteenth century is able to save men still. The 


expression which the Reformers gave to the gospel 


is chosen because it is easily got at, and because 
it was to them an undeniable reality—something 
_ for which, as one of them put it, they were willing 
to die a thousand deaths. 


-Has the Gospel of the Reformation become 
- antiquated then ? 
at once answer Yes, because all that the word 
Reformation denotes has become antiquated to 

- them, misunderstand. Let them wait a little. 
- But there are others who answer Yes. There 
are those who say that the intellectual world of 
to-day is so different from the intellectual world 
of Luther’s day that it is not possible for the 
things which appealed to Luther to appeal to us. 
Luther’s intellectual world was the pre-Copernican 


Vier —— 12. 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. is 


Those English Christians who > 
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medieval world. It was peopled with devils. It — 
was contracted by a puerile view of the age of ae 
the earth and of the very meaning of history. 
It was fettered by a temporary conception of the 
inspiration and authority of Scripture. It is im- 
possible to go back to the Reformation. The 
spirit of modern times finds nothing congenial 
earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 


That objection is largely valid. Our world is_ 
not Luther’s world. We cannot think ourselves 
We may 
believe in a personal Spirit of evil,—Professor | 
Loofs does so,—but we cannot throw our ink- 
bottle at him. And the very fact that we see 
the necessity of judging men in the light of their 
surroundings, shows that we have completely 
the Reformer’s conception of 


into Luther’s intellectual inheritance. 


emerged from 
history. 


But the question has to be asked: Was the 
gospel which the Reformers preached, and by 
which they spiritually lived, so tied to their intel- 
lectual world that they stand or fall together? 
Professor Loofs answers No. ‘There is a gospel 


for every age. Itis the same gospel. Every age 


apprehends it according to its own intellectual 


When the intel- 


possessions. age passes, its 


| known; reading matter is supplied by 
_ newspaper.’ 


: lectual peculiarities pass with it. But the gospel 
remains. In the next age it is again the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believes. 


Professor Loofs finds an illustration in Luther’s — 
language. Luther’s language differs, at least in 
orthography, in about every third word from the 
German of to-day. One might reprint a sermon 
of Luther’s and offer it to a modern German 
reader. He does not understand it. He may 
say it is not German. But it is the pedantry 
of a Chinese scholar that has insisted on repro- 
ducing every variety in spelling. Luther spoke 
the German tongue. | 


God with whom we have to do. 
have wronged God, that we are sinners in 
sight. What point of contact has modern thou, 
with that? The answer is that this attitude 
not peculiar to modern thought. It may be mo: 
general to deny the claims of God to-day than 
was in Luther’s day. But the frequency of the 
denial does not alter the fact.- In every Christian 
generation there have been many who lived with 
no fear of God before their eyes. Vet in every 
generation, as soon as men have come into con-— 
tact with the gospel, they have cried, What must — 
I do to be saved? Unless the gospel itself has 
lost its ancient power, there is nothing in the 
evidence that men do not now acknowledge God. — 


What, then, is the Gospel of the Reformation? 
Take Melancthon’s definition: ‘The gospel is 
essentially the offer of forgiveness and of justifica- 


tion through Christ’ (Zvangelium est proprie 


promissio  vemtssionis et justificationis propter 
Christum—Afpol. Aug. \xvii. 43). It is Melanc- 
thon’s definition; it is quoted with almost im- 


But the second objection is that in the modern 
world, even where God is acknowledged, it is not 
the forgiveness of sins that is desired but a higher _ 
moral life. The present age is not without its — 
ideals, but they are ethical. The Gospel of the 
Reformers was religious. It insisted upon a rela- 
tion to God, upon a right relation to God being 
established before an ethical life could begin. In 
short, its first doctrine was the forgiveness of sins. 
What contact can modern thought have with that ? 


measurable frequency by Luther. It is accepted 
by all the Reformers. It is the Gospel of the 
Reformation. Is it the gospel for to-day? 


Modern thought has three objections to this 
gospel. The first is that it implies a moral rela- 


tion between God and man which is not now 
generally admitted. It is denied that there is a 
God. Much more frequently it is denied that 
there is a God with whom we have to do. If 
not theoretically, at least practically, men live 


Perhaps the shortest answer is that when men — 
and move and have their being outside God. 
The picture which Professor Loofs paints of the 
practical disregard of God’s claims by the middle 
classes in cities applies more accurately to Ger- 
many and America than to England or Scotland 
yet. But perhaps even of our own middle classes 
it is not untrue to say that ‘here there are to be 


listen to the gospel they themselves discover still 
that the first thing is the forgiveness of sins. It 
has been true always, it is true still, that the 


knowledge of sin comes through the offer of for-— 


giveness. ‘I had not known sin,’ said St. Paul, 
‘but by the Law.’ Men who do not recognise 
the Law come to the knowledge of sin now by — 


found thousands of men who seldom enter the | means of the: gospel. 


doors of a church, perhaps never except on a 
great holiday. In their homes the last remnants 
of Christian family customs have disappeared ; 
grace at meat, or family worship, are things un- 


But there is more than that. The Reformers — 
did not preach the forgiveness of sins sémpliciter. 
In their mind it was associated with a life of — 


in that age of alas Eis an age 

yer in which the intellect gave itself so 
ly to the study of theology, a Flacius was 
to express the opinion that the majority 
n are converted upon their deathbeds. 


ness of sins was unto newness of life. There 
_ then lies a point of contact with the modern 
spirit. Professor Loofs thinks we may lay more 


: Luther did. He would even be willing to reverse 
the order of presentation, and show that essen- 
_ tially the gospel is deliverance from sin, letting 
the forgiveness of past transgressions follow after. 
For he thinks that in this respect forgiveness of 
sins and newness of life are as faith and repent- 


order of their going. If the modern thinker, 


_ creeping after an ethical ideal, finds it in Christ, 


he will come in time to the forgiveness of sins. 


And this leads to the last part of the Re- 
The 
forgiveness of sins is ‘through Christ’ (propter 
Christum). 
understanding what the Reformers meant by the 
words ‘through Christ.’ 


formers’ Gospel and the last objection. 
Now there is no possibility of mis- 


They meant through the 
death and resurrection of Christ. Modern thought 
objects to that. It objects on two grounds. For- 
giveness through the death and resurrection of 
Christ implies some kind of substitution, that in 
some sense Christ’s work is taken for ours. And 


it involves a miraculous Christ. 


The death of Christ, says the modern spirit, is 
a not needed for forgiveness and justification, and 
4 it is not contained in the earliest documents. In 
a the Old Testament the highest type of piety found 
: forgiveness without any sacrifice, The prophets 
‘ and even the Psalmists see no virtue in the blood 
d of bulls and of goats. And this simplest belief 
. is the earliest belief in the New Testament. 
sacrificial creed, the creed that makes forgiveness 


‘ rest on the finished work of Christ, is of later 


stress on the ethical result of forgiveness than . 


ance—nothing is gained by standing upon the 


The | 


_ But the Reformation doctrine of the forgive- | 


ments, 


eee the eae of the tet ies 
no sacrifice and no substitution there. 


Professor Loofs goes back to the earliest docu- _ 
And he finds that it is just they that do — 
Toxsay: that 7 


insist on sacrifice and substitution. 
the simplest ideas are the earliest is plausible, 
but the facts are against it. The earliest docu- 
ments, so far as the science of biblical research 
can discern, are those that link the sinner’s 
pardon to the death of Christ. 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in primitive 
Christian churches,’ 
nish us with chronologically the oldest testimony 
to the valuation of the death of Jesus in ancient 
Christianity.’ It is true that to the prophets and 
Psalmists ‘the sacrifices of the Lord are a broken 
spirit.’ But it is not in accordance with modern 
thought to deny a development beyond that 
simple creed, or to refuse to see its explanation 
and justification in the sacrifice on Calvary. Pro- 
fessor Loofs would not press the old solution of 
‘faith in a Christ that is to come.’ 
that an untenable assumption. 


He even calls 
But the whole 
necessity is met by the simple formula that the 
Old Testament is laid open in the New (vetus 


testamentum tn novo patet). Again, it is true that 


the Parable of the Prodigal Son makes no mention of » 


the death of Christ. 
office to perform than to develop a complete 
And it is not to be for- 
gotten that the simple words of Jesus, ‘Thy sins 


But that parable has another 
‘theology of the cross.’ 


are forgiven,’ brought consolation, and the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son carried a positive teaching, to 
His hearers only on condition that they trusted in 
Fim who spoke these things. 


But no doubt the great difficulty which the 
modern mind experiences in resting salvation on 
ct that His 
or, 


the cross of Christ arises from the fa 
death His 
words, a miraculous Christ. 


involves resurrection, in other 


‘Paul and the © 


says Professor Loofs, ‘fur-. 
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This difficulty never occurred to Luther. ‘From 
the days of their childhood,’ says Professor Loofs, 
‘the whole field of biblical story was to the Re- 
formers a well-authenticated wonderland. Its 
central figure was the Lord, the eternal Son of 
God made man, whom angels accompanied to 
earth, whom angels waited upon as He ascended 
to heaven, a Lord over sickness, pain, and death, 
who revealed His glory in ministering to others ; 
a Lord over death and the grave, even in His 
victorious resurrection and ascension to the right 
hand of God’s majesty.’ But that is all altered 
now. Men find that the laws of nature reign 
They posit 
analogous laws for psychic life. Outside and 
above nature there may be an Existence—the best 


supreme in the physical world. 


-modern thought finds no occasion to deny that or 
to affirm it. But history is written and God is 
left out. 


regarded the living God as in active exercise of 


The old religious view of history, which 


His sovereignty in this world, has ceased to be. 


Now Professor Loofs is willing to surrender the 

Reformers’ view of history, if necessary, and even 
their conception of the Saviour. He believes 
that it zs necessary to surrender something of 
both. For he says ‘it is beyond all doubt, 
beyond all need of proof: (1) that many of 
Luther’s representations of the life, the person 
and the work of Christ, have their origin entirely 
in the fact that Luther accepted as indisputable 
everything that is narrated by the Holy Scripture ; 
and, furthermore, that he interpreted the Scrip- 
tures according to the standard of medizyval tra- 
ditions which he had retained; and (2) that this 
valuation of the Scriptures as the verbaliter in- 
. spired Word of God, and certainly his acceptance 
of erroneous medizeval traditions concerning Scrip- 
ture interpretation, do not stand in any constant 
inner connexion with his central thought.’ 


Consequently Professor Loofs regards as the 
temporary garb of the Gospel of the Reformation, 
everything which originates solely in the Reformers’ 


valuation of Scripture. But after these things have 


| the omissions first of all. 


_ essential to his gospel. 


been taken away, he finds five elements remaining. _ 
These are: (1) that in the Holy Scripture we have _ 
the Word of God addressed to man; (2) that the 
Holy Spirit of God generates faith in us through ~ 


the Word ; (3) that Christ’s death is the act per- 


formed for our salvation; (4) that Christ rose — 


from the dead ; and (5) that Christ is the revelation 
of the Father. These five stand in such inner and 
constant connexion with Luther’s ‘offer of pardon’ 
that each becomes a distinguishing mark of the 
gospel. And these five abide. Whereupon Pro- 
fessor Loofs offers a new definition of the Gospel 
of the Reformation. It is a definition that he 
says he can advance with a clear conscience, in 
the face of all criticisms. to which it may be 
subjected in the name of the modern science of 
history. This is his definition: ‘The Gospel of 
the Reformation is the message of God to our 
humanity, offering us justification only through 
faith in Jesus Christ the Saviour, in whom the 
eternal God has revealed Himself to the world in 
the life of a human person, by whose death and 
resurrection He has redeemed us from sin and 
death.’ 

Now in that definition there are more things 
lacking than some of us care to see. Professor 
Loofs admits that. And he proceeds to justify 
There are those, he 
says, who desire to see all the details of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and of its explanation by Luther, 
inccrporated into the conception of the Gospel of 
the Reformation. In particular they demand that 
there be included in the definition of the gospel 
these three things: that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary; that the Ascension was a distinct 
event, separated from the resurrection by a period 
of forty days; and that our redemption is out of 
the power of the devil. 


Professor Loofs cannot admit these three. 
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They were taught by Luther, but they are not — 


They are believed by 
most Christian teachers still, but they are not 
essential to the gospel for to-day. The objection 


derstands ope ate ae criticism must 
concede that the virgin-birth and the ascension 
on the fortieth day belong to the least credible of 
New Testament traditions.’ We ought not, there- 
fore, he contends, to weight our gospel with them. 
_ Itis the special time of the Ascension that is the 
difficulty, ‘that the resurrection is inconceivable 
_ without a subsequent ascension I concede.’ And 
_ that the virgin-birth does not belong to the gospel 
in the restricted sense is evident, for ‘ otherwise 
we should have to consider the salvation of a 
Christian maiden seriously jeopardized by her 
failure to understand the zatus ex virgine.’ 


The rescue from the power of the devil is a 
more serious difficulty. For Professor Loofs 
_ admits that as a conception it is not peculiar to 
Luther and Luther’s interpretation of the world, 
but that it is part of the early Christian conception, 
and is found in the earliest and best attested 
Christian sources. 
gospel. 
__ impediment in the way of the reception of the 


But it is not essential to the 
And inasmuch as it is to-day a serious 


gospel, Professor Loofs believes that the Lord, . 


who reproached the scribes because they laid 
unbearable burdens on the shoulders of their 
disciples, will honour the fidelity which, for the 
sake-of seekers after salvation, declares it to be a 
duty not to include in the gospel, as an insepar- 
able part of it, things which are not only by their 


are, moreover, liable to become a cause of offence. 
And then the way lies open for the acceptance 
of a miraculous Christ—the way lies open to every- 
body. There are three arguments in its favour 
_ which appeal to the modern mind. The reports 
which we possess of His deeds and experience, 
particularly of His resurrection, are so consistent 
and reliable; the belief in this Christ has, since 
the days of the apostles, proved its supramundane 
power in many thousands of men; and, above 
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all, there is Christ’s own self-consciousness. 


nature separable from it and uncertain, but which 


Professor Loofs, after quoting the relevant 
irrefragable passages, says that, in the face 


Christ’s own claims, we must now more than ever — 
conclude either that Jesus was a self-deluded 
fanatic, or that He is more than a link in the 
chain of naturally conditioned human history. 


_ 


In Eph 48 and elsewhere, St. Paul introduces a 
quotation by the phrase, ‘Wherefore he (or it) 
saith’ (8.0 A€yer). Some commentators supply the 
subject ‘God,’ and some the subject ‘Scripture.’ 
Dr. T. K. Abbott, in the International Com- 


mentary on Ephesians, sees no need for either © 


subject. To introduce such a subject is, he says, 
to force upon the apostle a form of expression 
consistent only with the extreme view of verbal 
inspiration. He takes the phrase as impersonal 
and indefinite. The translation ought to be 


simply, ‘Wherefore it is said.’ 


Dr. Abbott is afraid of the extreme view of 
verbal inspiration. Dr. Warfield of Princeton -is 
not. That sentence of Dr. Abbott’s has led Dr. 
Warfield to write a long article to the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, which appears in its issue 
for July. The purpose of Dr. Warfield’s article is 
plainly to show that St. Paul’s method of quoting 
the Old Testament is consistent only with the view 
of inspiration which Dr. Abbott fears. He carries 
out his purpose by investigating the meaning of 
the phrases which introduce a quotation wherever 
they are found. 

There are three such phrases of introduction. 
Sometimes, says Dr. Warfield, we find ‘God says,’ 
sometimes ‘Scripture says,’ and sometimes simply 
‘it (or he) says.’ Now Dr. Warfield has no 
difficulty in showing that the first two phrases are 
absolutely identical. We sometimes read ‘God 
says,’ when, on turning to the passage in the Old 
Testament, we find that God is not the speaker. 
Again, we sometimes read ‘the Scripture says,’ 
when we find that in the original passage the 


= ‘imself. Take, on the one side, Ro 9!, ‘The 

Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same 
_ purpose have I raised thee up.’ And, on the 
other side, take He 1°, ‘And when he again 
_ bringeth in the firstborn into the world, he saith, 
And let all the angels of God worship him.’ 


Dr. Warfield gives several examples on both 
sides. And then he expresses the conclusion 
that the two sets of passages, together, show an 
absolute identification, in the minds of these 
writers, of ‘Scripture’ with the speaking God. In 
the minds of these writers what God says Scripture 
says, and what Scripture says God says. 

Then Dr. Warfield proceeds to examine the use 
of the phrase, ‘It (or he) says.’ He believes that 
in every case of its occurrence a subject should be 
supplied. Either it should be ‘God,’ or it should 
be ‘Scripture.’ And since in his belief these 

subjects are identical, he does not care which. 
But he will not have it that in any instance the 
phrase is impersonal, and ought to be translated, 

‘it is said.’ 

There is just one passage which presents a real 
difficulty. It is Eph 5!*, ‘Wherefore he saith (8 
_Aé€yet), Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’ That 
quatation is not easily found in the Old Testament. 
Dr. Warfield thinks he finds it in Is 601. 


The resemblance between Is 60! and Eph 514 is 
too slight. Most commentators of authority take 


it to be a quotation from some early Christian hymn. 


But if Eph 5" is not a quotation from the Old 
Testament, Dr. Warfield’s position is swept away. 
For there seem to be but two alternatives. Either 
St. Paul knew that it was not a quotation from 
the Old Testament, and yet used the phrase in 
question as he introduced it. In that case the 


is come Hee’ from ay, mouth OMed from th 
actually not contained. 


_ duty to deal with all study of the Bible on its 


But we | 
are bound to say that he does not make that out. and once more Egypt proved a broken reed that 


"pierced the hand. 


inspiration. 


the first rank who held out the hope that befor 


we were bound to believe them) riddled it, as no 


| all things do, just at the time to fulfil it. 


phrase must be translated impersonally, ‘It is | 


said.’ Or else St. Paul unconsciously quoted as 


| than we already know from the Bible of the 


more fatal to” Dr. Warfield’s | ‘th 
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ravages of the Higher ee we are 5 
succour to Archeology. We were encouraged 


to do. There were archeological authorities f 


would fall to pieces. But when Professor S 
wrote his Higher Criticism and the Monuments 
Professor Hommel his Ancient Hebrew Tradi jC 


we saw that there wasa mistake. We were 


or precarious. -" 
tion of Scripture that we wanted to preserve. “i 
their books which they wrote against the Higher 
Criticism, Sayce and Hommel shook that, and (if Be 


process or result of the Higher Criticism had ever 
done. a 


We deserved the disappointment. It was our 
It was wrong to clutch at such monuments 
as favoured our traditional exegesis. It was 
doubly wrong to set one monument against the © 
Higher Critics, and shut our eyes to another. 
We were trying to make a base use of Archeology, _ 


merits. 


We are now learning that Archeology has a true 
and noble service to fulfil. And it has come, as 
There is 
a certain degree of interest in the discovery (if — 
it is a discovery) of the names, Jacob, Joseph, 
Chedorlaomer, and the like upon the monuments 
of Babylon. But these things are only the mint, 
anise, and cummin of history. We do not 


believe that the monuments will ever tell us more 


Je other literature. We have discovered that 
1s not dictated to any man or men by a voice 
heaven. We have learned that it grew up 
8 ‘slowly as great books always do, the noblest minds 
itting their noblest thought into it from genera- 
ron to generation. And we have to answer the 
F question : : Wherein then does the Bible differ from 
~ the great religious writings of the world? Archze- 
ology has been sent to answer that. 


_ At first the answer of Archzeology seems to be 
that there is no difference. A book has just been 
_ published by Mr. John Murray of London entitled 
Authority and Archeology. It covers a wide 
field. Its field is the whole relation of the monu- 

_ ments to Biblical and Classical Literature. Various 

_ writers handle various parts. But we have chiefly 
to do at present with the part that comes first, of 
which the title is ‘Hebrew Authority’ and the 
writer Professor Driver of Oxford. Within the 

- compass of a hundred and fifty pages Dr. Driver 
tells us all that the monuments have yielded yet 
touching the literature that is in the Bible. In 
quantity it is considerable, and in meaning it is 
unmistakable. It says quite plainly to us that 
wherever the uniqueness of our Bible lies, it is not 
in the literature it contains. The great funda- 


_ mental narratives that underlie and gave the start 


to all the literature that the Bible contains are the 
common property of those Semitic nations of which 
the children of Israel were one. 


At first, we say, the answer of Archeology seems 
to be that there is no difference. The story of 


the Creation is found in Babylonian tablets as well | 


as in the Book of Genesis. It is found in unmis- 
takable identity, sometimes the very words, some- 


times the most important words, being one and | 
the same in both. We look to find the story of | 


on the theory of Babylonian origin. 
| Babylonian Epic which narrates the expl 
| Gilgamesh, the hero of Uruk, we find an ep 
| which runs on parallel lines with our narrai : 
of the Flood. So we are compelled to say that 4 


elneth, 


wherever the uniqueness of the Bible lies, it does — 
not lie in this, that its contents were supernaturally — 
conveyed to the writers thereof. Their place in. 
the Bible is subsequent to their place on the 
monuments. We have even to acknowledge that 
our early Scripture narratives were derived from 
Babylon, that in so far as originality is concerned 
the worshippers of Bel and Merodach have the 
advantage over the worshippers of Jehovah. 


Archeology has come to tell us that. And 
observe, it is just at the time when we had made 
the discovery that the old idea of dictation would 
not do. Without the monuments what theory of 
the composition of the Bible should we then have 
fallen back upon? Perhaps so crude and offensive 
a theory as that the earliest writers or reciters were 
the inventors of the narratives that have come 
down to us. We might have said that some early . 
Biblical Homer sang the romance of the Creation 
from place to place, and each subsequent scribe 
wrote it down as best he could, whence we have 
the double narrative from two different pens, ~ 
Archeology says No. These stories are older far 
than that, and greater. They pierce an antiquity 
that no crude theory of their origin can compre- 
hend. They carry us back so far and across so 
many generations of men that we feel God’s hand 
in them. At least we say that their slow develop- 
ment is after God’s ways of working. We cannot 
tell when they were first conceived, we cannot tell 
by whom. But at least we are saved the misery 
of a Hebrew fiction and a huge imposture. 


But that is not the service that Archaeology has 


| come to fulfil. It has come not to tell us that the 


Bible is at one with other Bibles, but that the 
Bible is alone. We find the story of Creation in 
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Good. We compare the two. The 
The source of 
But the difference is immeasur- 


Babylonian. 3 
resemblances are unmistakable. 


both is alike. 


able. Take the narrative of the making of the 
gods. Tiamat is the Hebrew ¢éhom, the ‘deep’ 
of Gn 12%. So we read— 


When the heaven above was not yet named, 
And the land beneath yet bare no name,— 
_ (While) the abyss, the primeeval, their begetter, 
Mummu-tiamat, the mother of them all, 
Streamed with their waters commingled together, 
When no field had yet been formed, no marsh-reed was yet 
to be seen,— 
When of the gods still none had come forth, 
No name had yet been named, no destiny yet fixed, 
Then were born the gods [altogether ? ], 
- Lachmu and Lachamu came forth, 
Long ages passed, 
Anshar and Kishar were born ; 
Long were the days, 
The gods Anu, [Inlil (ze, Bel), and Ea were born]. 


Henry Barclay Smete, 


By THE Rev. J. H. Srawiry, M.A., SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE subject of the present sketch occupies the 
chair of the Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Cambridge. Dr. Swete is a biblical scholar and 
theologian of whom any university might well be 
proud. The extensive range of his biblical and 
patristic studies, his careful and exact scholarship, 
and the variety of his work have given him an 
eminent place among the scholars of to-day, and 
have secured for him the attention and respect of 
his fellow-labourers in the same fields of study. 

It is not the purpose, however, of the writer of 
this sketch to attempt to appraise the merits of 
Dr. Swete. That is beyond his powers. To 
estimate the value of the work of any living man 
must always be a difficult and delicate task. Nor 
is it the writer’s intention, however much personal 
indebtedness might induce him, to attempt any- 
thing in the way of a public eulogy, knowing how 
distasteful to the subject of this sketch anything of 
the kind would be. Accordingly, the present article 
will be confined as far as possible to illustrating 


THE “EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
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That is the Babylonian ; this is the Hebre 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the | 


 s . 
As mere literature, you say, the Hebrew is tl ee 
better. It is terser, grander. But what is it 
righteousness? You may demand millenniums en 
fore ‘ Then were born the gods altogether’ became ; 
‘In the beginning God.’ You are probably right a 
to demand millenniums. For that is the way God > 
works. But it is God—that is the point. In the 
Hebrew narrative of the Creation there is that 
divine spark which we call life, and we know that — 
in God is life. The Babylonian narratives never 
would have formed the sentence ‘In the beginning — 
God created.’ For they had not the vital spark. — 
The uniqueness of the Bible lies in that. And 
Archeology has come just at the right moment to 
show us that. 


the services which Dr. Swete has rendered to 
biblical and theological learning, by some account 
of his work, together with such personal details of 
his life as are likely to interest the reader. 

Born in 1835, Henry Barclay Swete was educated 
at King’s College, London, and Gonville and Caius ~ 
College, Cambridge, of which latter foundation he 
was a scholar. Among his university distinctions 
may be mentioned the Carus. Prize in 1855 and 
the Members’ Prize in 1857. In 1858 he graduated 
with First Class Honours in the Classical Tripos, 
and shortly afterwards was elected a Fellow of his _ 
College. For some years he was engaged in ~ 
pastoral work} holding successively the curacies of { 
Blagdon and All Saints’, Cambridge. From 
1869-77 he was occupied with College work as 
dean, tutor, and theological lecturer at his own 
college. It was during this period that his first 
great piece of theological work was done. This 
consisted of two essays on the history of the — 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, published in 1873 and 
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1876. From 1877-90 he held the college living 
a will thus be seen that from the conclusion of 


nbridge in 1890 to occupy the professorship 
~~ ich he now holds, Dr. Swete has led a com- 
paratively quiet and uneventful life. Over twenty 
years have been spent in pastoral work, and 
thirteen of these in a country village. During a 
portion of this time, however, from 1882-90, he 
fulfilled the duties of Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at King’s College, London, of which he was 
elected a Fellow in 1891. But the retirement of 
an English country parsonage, in this case as in 
so many others, has been productive of good 
results to the cause of scholarship and learning, 
and if circumstances have conspired with Dr. 
Swete’s natural shrinking from a life of publicity to 
give him sufficient leisure for study and literary 
work, the world of scholarship at least has good 
cause for gratitude. The somewhat uneventful 
course of these years was broken, however, 
by occasional travel, generally in search of health, 
including a visit to Egypt and Palestine in 
1868-69, and to Asia Minor, Turkey, and Greece 
in 1888. More recently, in 1894, a similar cause 
led to an interesting visit to North Africa. 
Dr. Swete is an indefatigable worker, as is 
_ evidenced by the amount of work which he has 
~ already produced. During his residence at Ash- 
don he published the two volumes of his critical 
edition of the commentaries of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia upon the Minor Epistles of St. Paul, 
including the Latin version and Greek fragments. 


Latin translation, the exegetical value of the 
commentaries and their relation to other ancient 
commentaries, and, lastly, the doctrinal system of 
Theodore. A few years later, in 1887, Dr. Swete 
made a further contribution to the study of this 
extremely interesting Father in his article on 
Theodore in Smith’s Déctionary of Christian 
Biography. The whole of this work forms a solid 
contribution to patristic learning and a valuable aid 
to the student of the exegesis of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Within the same period falls a still more valuable 
contribution to the same Dyctionary, the article 
upon the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit, 
which appeared in 1882 and embodied the results 
of his earlier studies. The history of the doctrine 
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of: mae a small country village in Essex. 


= his undergraduate days to the time of his recall to. 
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The work is prefaced by a lengthy introduction, in | 
which are discussed the text and history of the © 


portion of Christian doctrine. 
| Swete has made a further contribution to the 


ty 
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of the Holy Spirit is a subject which Dr. Swete 
has made quite his own, and it is not too much 
to say of this article that it has become the F 
locus ¢classicus for students of the history of this 
Quite recently Dr. 


subject by an article in the new Dictionary of 
the Bible edited by Dr. Hastings, in which he 
deals with the revelation of the Holy Spirit in the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. j 

During the same period Dr. Swete began his 
work, of which we shall have to speak more fully 
later on, of editing a new edition of the Septuagint, — 
the first volume of which was produced in 1887. 

We have as yet said nothing of Dr. Swete’s 
connexion with other scholars. In addition to the 
privilege of occasional intercourse with Bishops. 
Lightfoot and Westcott, the friendship of Dr. 
Hort, and subsequently the association with him in 
theological work at Cambridge, have been especially 
fruitful to the cause of scholarship, and have 
further helped to identify Dr. Swete with the 
traditions and ideas of the Cambridge school of 
biblical criticism. It was especially to Dr. Hort’s 
help and counsel that much of the plan and work- 
ing out of the manual edition of the Cambridge 
Septuagint were due. 

In 1890 Dr. Westcott, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham, and Dr. Swete was appointed to succeed 
him in his professorial work at Cambridge. 
Hitherto his theological studies had been pursued 
amid other duties, but this new sphere enabled 
him to throw himself exclusively into theological 
teaching and work. The nine years which have 
elapsed since his appointment have been years of 
untiring work, though hampered at times by 
indifferent health. In addition to his professorial 
lectures, including courses on subjects connected 
with New Testament exegesis, Christian doctrine, 
and Church history, Dr. Swete has increasingly 
devoted himself to the task of arousing among 
younger Cambridge men an interest in biblical 
and theological studies, and stimulating them to 
original work and research. Those who have 
been privileged to study under his direction will 
not lightly forget his sympathetic and kindly manner, 
his readiness to devote time and trouble to aid 


| those who seek his counsel, and still more his 


wide knowledge of the vast field of English and 


| foreign theological literature. 
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But more especially has this new sphere of 
work set him free for literary labours. Since 1890 


his productions have been numerous, and have 


attracted in an increasing degree the attention 
of scholars. In 1892 Trinity College, Dublin, 
recognised his work by conferring upon him the 


honorary degree of Litt.D. 


We may select three of his productions as 
representative of the variety and quality of Dr. 
Swete’s work. The first is the manual edition of 
the Septuagint. The history of this is given in 
the introduction to the first volume, which ap- 
peared in 1887. The work arose out of a scheme 
suggested to the Syndics of the University Press 
by Dr. Scrivener in 1875. The plan as finally 
adopted by the Committee included the preparation 
of two editions, based mainly upon the Vatican MS. 
The smaller edition, for which Dr. Swete has 
‘been responsible, was intended to prepare the way 
for a larger edition, which is now occupying the 
labours of two Cambridge scholars, and which will 
include an extensive apparatus criticus with Prole- 
gomena. ‘This smaller edition gives at the foot 
of the text the variations of a few of the most 
important uncial MSS, while appendices at the 
end of each volume present minor variations. 


The second volume appeared in 1891, and was 


followed in 1894 by a third, in which Dr. Swete 
received the assistance of two younger Cambridge 
scholars. It is easy to see how much the labours 
of the scholars who are engaged upon the larger 
edition have been lightened by this extensive 
piece of work, and the fact that it represents only 
- one side of the literary activity of its editor, during 
the years of its progress, is a testimony to the 
variety of his interests and his productive power. 

A small book, published in 1894, illustrates an- 
other side of Dr. Swete’s work. It bears the title 
Fhe Apostles Creed in Relation to Primitive 
Christianity, and contains a criticism of Dr. 
Harnack’s theories upon the Apostles’ Creed, 
which had recently been made accessible to the 
English public in an article by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in the Mineteenth Century for July 1893. 
This book illustrates in a conspicuous manner 
some of the best features of Dr. Swete’s work. 
The scholarship is careful and exact, the doctrinal 
inferences are drawn in a clear and convincing 
manner, and above all there is a crisp, light touch 
about the style, which is one of the features of all 
Dr. Swete’s literary work. 


waneker aapach as a biblical « commentator 
his recent edition: of St. Mark’s Gospel he 
laid biblical students under a fresh debt of g 
tude. Hitherto there has been no adequate wc 
dealing with this Gospel, which probably rep: 
sents the most primitive tradition of the Lord’s 
earthly life. Dr. Swete’s new book is an inst 
ment towards the supply of this deficiency. Th 
it is an instalment only is implied in the prefac 


to the book, in which the author expresses the — 
hope that it may be possible for him to deal in 
a subsequent volume with some of the larger © 


questions with regard to St. Mark’s Gospel whicl 
still await further investigation. But within th 
limits of the present work he has given to scholars, 
meanwhile, a careful exegesis of the text of the 
Gospel. As a commentator the author exhibits 


the same precise and careful scholarship, and the ~ 
same neatness of style, as characterize his other — 
work. He treats in a broad and liberal spirit — 
questions of criticism, he brings to bear upon the — 
interpretation of the text an extensive knowledge — 
of the comments of patristic writers, and above all 


his treatment is reverent, and lends itself to the 
purposes of devotional study. The hasty reader 
will not always find a ready-made answer to his 
inquiries. ‘The author has written for the better 
sort of students, and for them his commentary 
will often be found to suggest fresh ideas upon 
familiar passages. 

There are, in conclusion, two fields of work in 


which we may with some confidence hope for 


further contributions in the future from Dr. 
Swete’s pen. The first is, as we have said, a 
treatment of some of the questions arising out of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. The second is the resumption 
of his earlier studies upon the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. But he has already more than 
deserved our gratitude by the varied and extensive 
services which he has rendered to biblical and 
theological studies. 

Besides occasional articles and pamphlets, the 
following is a list of Dr. Swete’s more important 
works :— 


1873.—On the Early Aisne of the Doctrine of — 


the Holy Spirit. 

1875.—Theodorus Lascaris Junior, De Proces- 
sione Spiritus Sancti Oratio Apologetica. 

1876.—On the History of the Doctrine of the 


ore 


Akkmtm Fragment of the Cupar of Peter. 
ene — Creed in Relation to Primt- 
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_ 1897.—‘ The Oxyrhynchus Fragment’: 


oie ls Sa in - Smith's « Ditonary / delivered at aoe in THE Exp s 
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1899.—Art. separ SPIRIT,’ in Hastings Dit ie : 
tionary of the Bible. * 
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Professor Fiilicer on £Be Marables of Aesus. 


By THE Rev. Davip Eaton, M.A., GLascow. 


_Tuis is the second part of a work on the Parables, 
_ on which Professor Jiilicher has been engaged for 


many years. The first part, which was published 


_ eleven years ago, and of which a second edition is 


_ promised, treated mainly of general principles; in 


r 


_ stood it; 
_ have several recensions of the same saying or 


and taught. 


- the second part we have the detailed exposition in 
- accordance with these principles. 
‘a book to be read in the Christian family nor a_ 


It is neither 


practical intepretation of the Parables, but simply 
‘scientific commentary on all the parabolic 
sections of the synoptic Gospels.’ The author’s 


aim is to ascertain, in the case of each of these 


sections, how the evangelist or evangelists under- 
in the numerous instances where we 


discourse, to state the differences with precision, 
and, when possible, to explain their origin ; and, 


_ last of all, to find out what our Saviour really said 
He does not attempt a reconstruc- 


tion of a Hebrew or Aramaic original form of our 


_ Lord’s sayings; he is satisfied if he can in some 
measure ascertain the thoughts and moods of 


Jesus. 
As indicated in the title, Dr. Jilicher confines 


himself to the synoptic Gospels. He divides his 


2 


1 Die Gleichnisreden Jesu. Von D. Adolf Jiilicher, 
Professor der Theologie in Marburg. Zweiter Theil. 
Auslegung der Gleichnisreden der drei ersten Evangelien. 
Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. 
Mohr; London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 
1899. S8vo, pp. viii, 643. Price M.12.80. 


treatise into three sections: section 2 treating of 
the Parables strictly so called, and section 3.of 
‘example-narratives’ (the compassionate Samari- 
tan; the Pharisee and the Publican; the Foolish 
Rich Man; the Rich Manand Lazarus). In section 
1, which extends to over 250 pages, he deals with 
our Lord’s similes (the fig tree as a harbinger ; 
the servant, who is bound to be always at work; 
the playing children ; the blind as a leader of the: 
blind; real defilement ; the salt; the lamp on the 
stand; the city set on a hill; the eye as the 
light of the body; serving two masters; the tree 
and its fruits; the physician and the sick; the old 
garment, the old skins, and the old wine, ete. 
etc.). 

‘As the result of his many years study of the 
subject, Professor Jiilicher has produced a work 
of very great value. It is not only a great com- 
mentary on the Parables, but also an important 
contribution to the understanding of the mind of 
Jesus. It may safely be pronounced one of the 
best scientific commentaries of recent years on any 
part of the New Testament. 

It is characterized from first to last by great 
thoroughness and fulness. Nothing seems to have 
been overlooked that could in any way be con- 
sidered essential to such a work. We have some- 
times the feeling that in discussing the meaning of 
words, the grammar, etc., it is too full; but the 
learned author has always arranged his material in 
a very lucid and sometimes even vivid manner. 


He is utterly and consistently opposed to the 
habit of treating the Parables as allegories. Each 
parable teaches only one great lesson; we must 
employ all the means at our disposal to discover 
what that one great lesson is in the sphere from 
which the matter of the parable is drawn; ‘hat 
is the one truth that our Lord seeks to teach us in 


regard to the higher sphere in which He would © 
them, Mk vy. 18-19; 
Professor Jiilicher devotes much space to the — 


have us supremely interested. 


attempt to ascertain from the frequently diverging 


reports of the Synoptists what our Lord actually — 


said, and the connexion in which He said it. 
Such an attempt is well worth making. Experts, 
like B. Weiss, will doubtless have many objections 


-circumspection. 


The work is of such a nature that it is hardly | 


possible to give a fair specimen of it in a brief 
form. We have, however, reproduced the sub- 
stance of the exposition of Mk 714-8, Mt 1510-20 
(of real defilement), and of Mt 20116 (of the same 
wages for dissimilar work), mainly with the view 
of showing that, while true to its character as a 
purely scientific commentary, it is full of material, 
which the practical expositor will know how to 
use with much profit. 


PARABLE OF REAL DEFILEMENT. 
Mk yiaaee Mt 75 10815 -20- 


This parable attaches itself to a comprehensive 
debate beween Jesus and the Pharisees as to what 
is demanded by religious purity. To their re- 
proachful question, why His disciples ate bread 


with unwashen hands, He replies with a keen attack | 
in favour of their | 


upon their spurious piety: 
worship of tradition, they render invalid the funda- 
mental commandments of God. He now turns to 
another public ; in spite of Mk 412, He desires not 
only to be heard, but also to be understood, by 
the common people (Mk y.!4, Mt v.!°), Mk v.25 is 


more original than Mt v.!!, but the alterations of 


the latter are of no consequence. 
Both evangelists add an exact explanation of 


His saying to the multitude, given by Jesus to His | 


disciples in private (Mk v.17) at their special 
request. Matthew inserts vy.!2-4 from another 
source, and makes Peter the spokesman (v.15). 
He begins His answer with a reproof (Mk v.8, 
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those organs that are common to man with the — 
to make to Jiilicher’s results; but it can at least 
be said that he has made the attempt with great — 


| question debated had become more comprehensive 
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Mt v.16). Neither they nor the multitude ha 
understood Him. Not even among His intim: 
friends does He find the understanding which - 
might have counted upon even among the mu 
tude, and that too in the case of so simple a 
parable. ‘So’ in Mk y.1® means, in so great a 
degree as your present question shows; Mt v.16 
has ‘yet.” However, He explains the saying to 
; Mt v.17 is shorter, but here — 
again the diderencess are of no great consequence, — 
That which entereth into a man from without cannot _ 
defile him, because strictly speaking it does not — 
enter into him ; and so far as it does so, it is only 
for a short time; in reality it only passes through 


lower animals, and are not specifically human. 
The difficult expression at the end of Mk v.!¥ is a_ 
very ancient gloss, written on the margin by a 
reader who wished to prove himself not ‘ without 
understanding,’ to the effect: here the Lord 
makes all meats clean. 

In Mk v.79, Mt v.18 Jesus repeats the positive 
half of His parable (Mk v.!,.Mt v.11), with a few 
verbal changes; in the remaining verses He 
justifies His thesis. The catalogue of vices given 
in Mk embraces sins of thought, word, and deed: 
evil thoughts in all the forms in which they mani- 
fest themselves. Only such evils are mentioned 
as everyone, without any Pharisaic teaching, must 
acknowledge to be evil. ‘Wickednesses’ should 
probably be more specifically ‘cheatings,’ ‘swin- 
dlings’; an ‘evil eye’ is grudging at another’s pro- 
sperity ; for ‘foolishness’ see Pr 26°12, Wis 108 128, 
That which in reality defiles a man are the mani- 
festations of evil that proceed from his own heart. 
Mt v.2° seems a happy return to the starting- 
point of the debate in v.?; in reality, however, 
it is out of place, for, as we see from v.14, the 


and profound. 

We must not, because of the generality of 
the expression in Mt v.18®, find here ‘one of 
the strongest dicta probantia for the doctrine 
of the corruption of man’s heart, and con- 


rn 


| sequently for the doctrine of original sin.’ As 


if Mt v.18 spoke of everything that proceeds out of 
the mouth. We might as logically infer from 
v.11 that, according to the Pharisees, every- 
thing that enters into the mouth defiles a man. 
The statement that ‘whatsoever from without ~ 
goeth into the man cannot defile him’ must also 


ieee the ee or ears. 


mt as coming from without, our Saviour 
poses a new ethic, which calls only that 


ds nothing sinful and morally defiling save that 
ich a sinful heart produces. This is taught 
ly in Mk vv.!823, where xowody is the only 
biguous term. xowds means ‘common, public, 
eneral®=(Ac <a 48? etc.); ‘to make 
common.’ But on the soil of particularistic 
Judaism, the ‘general or universal’ became 
synonymous with ‘non-Jewish,’ ‘illegal’; and toa 
Pharisee Koos naturally signified ‘profane,’ ‘un- 
holy,’ and xowoty ‘to profane, to defile, to regard 
as, or make, unclean.’ For this sense of these 
_ terms, see Ac rol4f 28 r18f 2798 Ro 144 He g}3 
10”, Rev 2127; also 1 Mac 147: © (4 Mac 7° is the 
only place in the LXX where xowoty occurs). To 
eat with ‘common’ hands (Mk vy.” *) is, according 
to the Pharisaic view, a violation of the religious- 
ethical duties of a Jew; the reproach, which Mark 
repels by his addition ‘that is, unwashen,’ lies in 
the xowats. Jesus and the Pharisees are at one 
as to the condition of the hands in the case be- 
- fore us; but they are at variance on the question, 
whether unwashen hands deserve the insulting 
predicate xowai. Jesus not only denies this, 
but He also makes use of the occasion to give a 
- profound exposition of the truly religious con- 
ception xo.vody ; this is at the same time also an 
exposition of the conception xowdv ; for only that 
which is itself unclean can (and of necessity must) 
produce uncleanness. The heart is the only sub- 
ject of ethical qualities in man; seek not the 
unclean without you, where only your imagination 
. finds it; seek it in yourselves, in your own evil 
me nearts. 
It is interesting to compare this passage with 
* 
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Mt 2374-28, In the latter passage the teaching of 
the Pharisees as to cleanness is not replaced by a 
new, teaching. They are, no doubt, exhorted to 
cleanse the inside; but they are to do so in order 
that the outside also may become clean. The 
b new ethic, which turns round judgment, mercy, 
and faith is opposed to the pedantic tithing of 
dill and cummin; but with the addition, ‘these 
ye ought to have done, and not to have left the 


other undone.’ Every prophet in Israel might 
— - 
A 


have spoken in that way. But Mk 718#. cont 
fo) the principle of Pharisaism, which regarded se 


ean which depends on the will of man, and 


new revelation, a radical break with Jewish eth 
Ethical qualities are reserved exclusively to the — 
ethical personality (xapdia). os 

This ‘cannot defile’ of Jesus is certainly in- 
compatible with Lev 11°4, But we must guard 
against exaggerations. It has been said that in 


Mk vy.!* Jesus is attacking Mosaism and throwing 


the whole of the Mosaic legislation as to cleanness 
overboard ; note how, when introducing the fifth 
eoomeada at He says ‘Moses said’ (Mk v.10), 
because here, where He is making ready to anti-_ 


quate Mosaism in the most decisive manner, He | 
. could not well haveused the formula ‘God said.’ But 


He is really saying nothing here either as to the 
division of foods into clean and unclean or as to 
Mosaism; an antithesis between ‘Moses said’ 
and ‘God said’ is no more conceivable in His 
mouth than in that of Paul. He has never de- 
clared any portions of Scripture, such as the laws 
regarding cleanness in the Pentateuch, to be 
abrogated ; an abrogation of the commandment of 
God, which He, like His disciples, found in 
‘Moses,’ is excluded in His case by Mk v.§; and 
it is hardly likely that in practice He transgressed 
the Mosaic laws as to foods. But with the legiti- 
mate authority of religious geniality He interpreted 
this divine law in accordance with the canon of 
His own conscience, and, without attacking or de- 
fending the Levitical laws as to foods, uttered an 
ethical principle, which inevitably led to the abro- 
gation of large portions of the Mosaic law. It is 
one of His greatest deeds, to have abolished these 
Levitical laws by means of a loftier ethic. 


PARABLE OF LABOURERS. 
Mt 20218, 


This is one of the two great parables that 


treat of the payment of wages in the kingdom 


of heaven. What we have presented to us 


here is the altogether similar reward of the 


most different classes of labourers. This is the 
point upon which the story fixes our attention. 
No stress should be laid on the fact that the 
householder agreed with the first class of labourers 
for a penny a day (v.”), with the second, third 


and fourth classes for whatsoever was right (v.°"), . 


while in the case of the fifth class there was no 
mention of wages; nor on the fact that, according 
to their own account, the last class were willing to 


work, if only some one would hire them (v.’). 
These receive a full day’s wages, simply because 
their employer so wills it, and not in recognition 
of their previous willingness to work (v.14). 
The text says nothing as to differences of | 
mood in respect of delight in their work, | 
trust in their employer, or value attached by — 
themselves to their labour, on the part of the five — 
groups; and consequently such considerations 
should not be dragged in in the explanation of the 
parable. Nor is there any hint that the house- 

holder was in any way dissatisfied with the work 
of those first hired or specially pleased with that of 
the last ; we are left to infer that the work of all 
the five classes was of the usual average quality. 

Not till the payment of the wages (vv.*15) do 
we find anything surprising; and this is the oze 
point of interest in the story. As prescribed in 
Lv 193 Dt 24), the labourers are paid at the 
close of their day’s work. In this case the last- 
hired are paid first. This, however, does not 
constitute any preference of the one class to the 
others; the first-hired do not complain of it in 
v.12; it is a merely secondary feature, and only 
of importance here, because in this way the first 
became witnesses of the special generosity of their 
employer towards their comrades. The decisive 
point is the payment of the same wages to all alike 
(vv. 10), doubtless in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given by the householder to his steward, 
though not mentioned in v.8.. Upon this the first- 
hired, who hoped to receive more from such a 
liberal master, murmured at their unfair treatment 
(v.10) ; we have not only laboured the whole day 
but have done so under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances ; these have laboured only one hour, 
and that too in the cool of the evening; and yet 
thou hast made them equal unto us. Singling out 
one of these murmurers, the householder answers 
that he has done him no injustice; that it is his | 
will to pay all alike; that he may surely do what 
he wills with his own; and that only envy could 
turn his liberality into a ground of complaint, 

Every one must feel that the householder is in 
the right in spite of the murmuring of some of the 
labourers. He has shown liberality without being 
guilty of injustice ; he has strictly fulfilled his duty 
and at the same time made use of his legal right 
in favour of poor fellow-men. And Jesus, by 
means of this parable, constrains us to judge in 
the same manner in connexion with the kingdom | 
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of heaven (v. 12), Peis cin to Him, God hb 


one and the same reward on all men, in spite 
their very different performances, in inviting the 


ness of the kingdom of heaven. To the Jews 
especially the Pharisees, the great offence in Je: 
gospel was that He opened the doors of th 
kingdom to everyone who would enter in, so long 
as it was day; that He heartily invited the sinners” 
as well as the righteous; that He even showed 
special favour to the former, inasmuch as He went 
after them, seeking them out and calling them; 
and that He did all this in the assurance that God — 
willed it so. The Pharisees called this an over- 
turning of God’s righteousness, which recompenses 
each man in strict accordance with his life. Jesus’ 
refutes them by means of this parable. As certainly — 
as the householder acted justly, when he paid the 
same wages to his day-labourers, in spite of the 
very different amount of their labour, so certainly 

does God act justly and in a way to which no 
exception can be taken, if He keeps the one king-| 
dom of heaven open to all, sinners and righteous, | 
who accept His invitation. “Within the limits of 
righteousness, He can do what He wills with His 

own ; and by their coming, their repentance, even 

if at a late hour, these poor sinners prove them- 
selves worthy of His grace, so that there can be no © 
talk of a foolish misspending of His blessings. 

The God, who has prepared only ove salvation for 
all men, for high priests and elders as well as for 
publicans and sinners, does not deserve blame, 
but grateful acknowledgment, whether it be for the 
righteousness with which He keeps His promises _ 
to those who have kept His precepts, or for the 

goodness and liberality with which He rewards far 

above men’s desert and worthiness, and pays wages 
even where there was almost nothing but hour- 


| long, year-long, lifelong idleness to be blamed or 


punished. 4 
This is all that Jesus thought of teaching in the _ 
parable. We must not deduce from it the dogma — 
of the absolute equality of the blessed in the future — . 
world, which would contradict other genuine 9 


ings of our Lord (e.g. Mt 1928). But Jesus is not 
seeking here to instruct us as to the forms of — 
existence in eternal life ; He is desirous of awaken- 
ing in us a deep Heligiogs feeling, that, namely, of 
evangelical Ghiitstesdom generally, : 

The originality of this parable is most evident 
when we compare it with the Jewish parallel in — 


rd. “One of mee ccilied 
s in diligence and skill. The king took _ 
the hand, went up and down with him, and | | 
ht paid him full wages like the rest. Whe 
vese murmured, the king replied, Why find ye 
It? This man has in two hours accomplishe 
nore than ye have done the whole day. So Rabl 
‘Bon has done more for the law in twenty-eight 
er than another has done in one hundred years. 
Now, Jesus may possibly have known some such 
- story as that of Rabbi Bon. But the main thing 
in a parable is not the material of which it is 
—. composed, but its meaning and tendency; and 
the parable of Jesus aims precisely at cutting up 
__ by the roots the religious standpoint of the Talmudic 
parable. The last-hired receive the same wages, 
not because they have, in one or two hours, 
accomplished as much as, or even more than, the 
others in a full day, but although they have worked 
far less; that which is opposed to the envious 
- murmurers is not the deser¢ of one who is: only 
_ seemingly preferred, but God’s goodness and 
liberality, which has a right to give freely, without 
desert, that which others have merited, and-which 


* 
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fore, like Lk 1511-52, one of the noblest doct 
of the new religion. 
After mentioning rapidly the various alleg< 
interpretations of the parable, Professor Jiilic 
raises the question whether Matthew has inserted 
-it in its proper connexion. If the parable stood 
lone by itself, v.!° would mean: so, in the kingdom 
of heaven, every distinction between last and first. 
will vanish (B. Weiss). But v.1° is found sub-— 
stantially in 19°°, where it can only contain the ~ 
warning: in the case of many the relative position _ 
of first and last will be reversed (cf. Lk 147"); and _ 
Matthew, by inserting the parable in this place 
and by connecting it with what precedes by means _ 
of ‘for’ (v.!), makes its teaching bear upon that 
question. 
that the ‘first,’—7z.e. those who counted upon a sure 
reward of their great merit,—would be bitterly 
disappointed (eg. Mt 21%-221!4), Here, how- 
ever, the whole emphasis of His teaching falls 
upon the gracious exaltation of all the ‘last.’ 
Our parable, which is the evangelium in nuce, 
treats merely of God’s great joy in freely giving 
te all who are willing to respond to His gracious 
invitation. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. EpDITED By ALFRED BOWKER, 
(4. & C. Black. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 260. 55s.) 
Not many, it must be confessed, of the men to 

whose names the world has added ‘ Great’ deserve 

the dignity. But Alfred does. Ata most critical 
time, and under almost unparalleled difficulties, 
he accomplished a work so varied and so lasting - 
that it looks like the work of ten men rather than 
of one. That he is ¢#e English hero goes without 
dispute. Why is it that the average Englishman 
does not make him so? We venture to suggest 
that the romance of that mythical Arthur, thanks 
to Malory and Lord Tennyson, has caught men’s 
fancy to Alfred’s loss. The one is even mixed in 
some men’s minds with the other. When history 
is more reasonably studied and more generally 
remembered, King Alfred the Great will come to 
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And this book will help. For it is a great book, 
worthy of its great subject. Ten men, each a 
specialist in some department, have united to 
tell us what they know and believe of Alfred. 
The Poet Laureate opens with a poem on his 
spotless character. Sir Walter Besant sketches 
his time with its demands and difficulties. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison describes Alfred as king. And 
soon. It is a great book and eminently readable 
After this book English ignorance of Alfred the 
Great is an unpardonable sin. 


The Beds. Publishing Company has issued a 
lecture by the Rev. H. H. Scullard, M.A., of the 
Howard Congregational Church, Bedford, on John 
Howard (8vo, 2s.). The lecture is of more moment 
than lectures are expected to be. It is, in fact, 


his rights. 


a capable selection of the features and facts 


Now Jesus certainly taught frequently Sn : 
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of Howard’s life and character, presenting a 


complete and impressive portrait. And the 
volume is enriched with many fine full-page en- 
gravings, four of which were got from Russia 
expressly for this work. The London agents are 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney. 


Mr. George Margoliouth of the British Museum 
has prepared a Descriptive List of Syriac and 
Karshuni MSS in the British Museum that have 
been acquired since 1873. 
octavo, of interest to those who are interested, 
dry as the driven sand to others. It is a student’s 
loving labour however; and the Trustees of the 


-Museum will find that there are now many Syriac 


scholars who will welcome the volume. 


‘Studia Sinaitica No. vii.’ is An Arabic Version 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic 
Zpistles from an eighth or ninth century manu- 
script in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. 
Sinai, with a Treatise on the Triune Nature of 
God, and Translation from the same Codex. The 
volume is edited by Mrs. Gibson, and published 
in the well-known blue covers at the Cambridge 
University Press (4to, 7s. 6d. net). 

The Treatise on the Triune Nature of God is a 
curious mixture. In places it is shrewd, every- 
where it is pious, but its. mistakes are marvellous. 
Mrs. Gibson points out some of the best of them. 
Zacharias the father of John the Baptist is identified 
with Zechariah the prophet, and Amoz the father 
of Isaiah with Amos the herdsman of Tekoa. He 
was a good man and a learned, this unknown theo- 
logian of the Middle Ages, and he knew his Bible 
a little—but he was not a higher critic. 


SOCIAL WORSHIP. By JouHn Cuiirrorp, M.A., D.D. 
(Clarke. 12mo, pp. 150. Is. 6d.) , 

A preacher must preach to his audience. There 
are things here taken for granted which some 
audiences would demand proof of; there are also 
things proved which some audiences count axio- 
matic. Dr. Clifford’s audience is plainly intel- 
lectual, and he preaches to the intellect. A more 
emotional audience would find him cold. He is 
always buoyant, however, if not exactly emotional. 
And he proves his points as much by his own 
heroic faith as by his clever argument. 


Another Part has been published of the Oxford 
Hebrew Lexicon (Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 


The volume is a thin: 


4to, pp. 529-614, 2s. 6d.). It is the sever 


Long time have we waited for it, but having come — 
it is satisfactory. No other book we know has so 
much matter on a page, and every word is care- 


fully weighed. Indeed, it is more than a Lexicon, 
it is also a Dictionary and Concordance. 


In the Mile End Road there is established a 
printer’s press which is called the Essex House 
Press. Its aim is to keep living the traditions of — 
good printing that William Morris had revived. 


The first volume printed at the Essex House Press 
was The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellint on Metal 


Work and Sculpture. The second is before us. 

It is Zhe Hymn of Bardaisan, rendered into 
English metre by Mr. F. Crawford Burkitt of Cam- 
bridge. It is a small quarto of 30 pages, printed 
in black, with paragraphs, indexes, and notes in 
red. It is bound in grey paper boards, with white 
labels. Only 300 copies have been printed. It 
is published by Mr. Edward Arnold at 7s. 6d. 

But what is the Hymn of Bardaisan? It is a 
Gnostic writing attributed with probability, thinks 
Mr. Burkitt, to Bardaisan, the earliest historical 
name in the Syriac-speaking Church. It is an 
allegory. The prince who leaves his Father’s 
throne to come down to earth is your soul or 
mine. The robe or heavenly body is left in 
heaven and grows with the earthly growth of the 
soul. And when the soul has accomplished the 
work on earth, and secured the Pearl, the soul 
and the body meet in glad embrace, and are one 
for ever in the Father’s presence. It is a simple 
stirring allegory. Mr. Burkitt’s metre carries the 
impression of the original, and does not seem to 
lose a drop. 


Messrs. Hinds & Noble are enterprising pub- 
lishers of New York city. Their latest enterprise is 
their greatest. It is anew Bible. It is a Bible in 
Hebrew and English, and there are three English 
versions. Besides the Authorized and Revised 
Versions (any one can publish the Revised Ver- 
sion in America now), which run down either side 
of the page, there is a verbal translation in the 
middle of the page, each Hebrew word haying its 
proper English word or words immediately below 
it. The work is to appear in several volumes. 
The first volume covers Genesis and Exodus. Its 
purpose is to teach the Hebrew language. It 


| desires to start beginners in the study of that 
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from the Septuagint, Syriac, and other 
ons given at the foot of the page. 
me some would be glad to have the book at 


hand. The price of the volume is $4. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE FOR EVENTIDE. By THE 
Crown 8vo, 


Rey. W. Opom. 
pp. 98. Is. net.) 
Mr. Odom has compiled a book of simple 
evangelical prayers and hymns, and he has 


(Home Words Office. 


_ written for it a preface breathing an earnest desire 


for the revival of family worship. 


A new edition has come out of Professor 
Waddy Moss’s history of the Inter-Testament 
period of Hebrew life, which he calls From 
Malachi to Matthew (Kelly, 2s. 6d.). It is one 
of the ‘ Books for Bible Students’ which have been 
so capably edited by Mr. A. E. Gregory. This is 
its third edition, and it shows that there are 
earnest students of biblical literature, and more 
of them than ever. Professor Waddy Moss has 
written many of the articles on this period for 
the new Dictionary of the Bible. 


FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD. By Roserr 
™ MackintTosH, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan. 
xxii, 287. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Even by those who have not been able to 
follow his career, Dr. Mackintosh will be remem- 
bered as the author of a fresh study of Christ and 
the Jewish Law. Since the issue of that work, Dr. 
Mackintosh has done both preaching and teaching, 
and he has gained the power of simple straight- 
forward expression. His first book was so involved 
in style as to be nearly unreadable ; this volume is 
easily read. It is also full of matter, of ripened, 
chastened thought. 


8vo, pp. 


Some doubt may be entertained of the wisdom | 
But it is a fair enough | 


of choosing such a title. 
title. For the volume is a survey of the literature 


that lies along the boundary line between ethics | 


and biology, and that literature began with Comte, 
and was carried to its furthest possible point by 
Benjamin Kidd. It is not a formal essay in 
religion or ethics that Dr. Mackintosh offers us ; 
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present position of biological ethics, and 
the scientific study of that most impressive : 
ject a step forward. A more formal treatise | 


less entertaining. 
Professor Mackintosh is at home in his subject 


—especially the ethical side of it—and moves _ 
_ without disorder among its scientific and theo- — 


logical pitfalls. He is also candid enough, though 
a believer, to secure our confidence. One may 


doubt if much is to come out of the present — 


alliance between science and faith, but whether 
anything comes out of it or not, the alliance is 
good. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE: BIBLE STORIES. 
By R. G. Mouton, M.A. PH.D. (Macmillan. 12mo, 
pp. Xli, 130. 2s. 6d.) 

Professor Moulton has added to that very useful 
library he calls ‘The Modern Reader’s Bible’ two 
volumes for children. The one is Stories from the 

Old Testament, and has been already noticed. 

The other is Stories from the New. There are 

two parts, the Life of Jesus being the first, the 


Acts of the Apostles the second. From the Life - 
of Jesus Dr. Moulton chooses a series of incidents, 


some sayings, the parables, and the last scenes. 
From the Acts of the Apostles he selects such 
portions as cover the period, and reproduces its 
characteristics and accomplishments. It is all 
told in the language of the Revised Version. 


TE Bey SU DEN Ose LlE Es Ol me A Wes «Bys\Geae bie 
GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, 
Pp. x, 279 5S. net.) 

Professor Gilbert of Chicago wrote recently a 
Life of Jesus, and it took its place almost at once 
at the right hand of the earnest working student. 
It was less easily read than other Lives. It was 
more thorough and more exact than most. Zhe 
Student's Life of Paul is a companion yolume. 


Within quite moderate compass, it gives all the 


actual events, and opens the way to their applica- 
tion in preaching and in life. It is a learned and 
independent book. On the Galatian question it 
does not follow the view that Professor Ramsay 
has made the popular view in our time. It is not 
as advanced in criticism as, say, McGiffert ; it is 
not so conservative as, say, Farrar. The new 


iowledge does not run away with Professor 
ert, but it is known and well considered. 


| Murray is | difficult to follow, 


except by | 
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-reader’s Shakespeare. 


oy The sixth volume of the LEversley Shakespeare 
mi (Macmillan, 5s.) contains King John, Richard 11., 


and both parts of Henry iv. It is truly the 
The type is so clear, the 
paper so good, the size so convenient—all is on 
the side of quiet, considerate enjoyment. 


ETHICS AND REVELATION. By Henry S. Nasu. 


(Macmillan, Crown 8vo, pp. 277. 6s.) 

Having been appointed Bohlen lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Nash chose ‘Ethics and Revelation’ as 
the subject of his lectures. The lectures are now 
before us. They are characteristically American. 
But they are characteristic of the best American 
Christian speculation—and, as you know, that 
is finer than most English acquiescence. The 
speculation is always reverent. The heart of it is 


_sound. And if it moves us a little forward in our 
- conception of Revelation and even of Ethics, we 


are only the better for that. The great principle 
that Professor Nash lays down is that ‘ Duty is one 
and abiding, but duties come and go with his- 
torical situations.’ And then, on the other side 
that Christianity is a book-religion, but ‘a time- 
less book is a thing built into the RES framework 
of the human mind.’ 


PANJABI SKETCHES. By Two FRrienps. (Marshall 
Brothers. Crown 8vo, pp. 110. 2s. 6d.) 

Sir William Muir has contributed an introduc- 
tion to this book which guarantees its reliability, 
and, at the same time, sends one into it with an 
appetite. The sketches are from the life and full 
of it. What a wonder it is that Indian mothers 
should be so indifferent to their daughters’ welfare, 
and that English women, who are no drop’s blood 
to them, should tremble with sympathy and in- 
terest. It is Christ that does it. One’s only regret 
‘has been expressed by Sir William Murr ; 
when we are interested the story ends. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published cheap 
editions of three books by the late Rev. John 
McNeil of Australia and of one book by the Rev. 
Andrew Murray. Mr. McNeil’s books are Honey 


Stored and Gathered (1s. net), Some One is Coming 


Mr. 
Mr. 


(xs. net), and Zhe Spirit-Filled Life (3d.). 
Murray’s is Absolute Surrender (1s, net). 


it is that | 
| Religion.’ 


day is ef yet set. 


stir the deepest depths. a 


wv 


tressing though loving sketch of re life of ae a 
Henry Dent, who gave his life to prison reform in — 


Singapore. The title is Zwo Commissions. Also, 


a little volume of essays entitled 4 Parable in — 


Porcelain, by Irene H. Barnes. 


Mr. Andrew Melrose has published the official © 


Report of the Christian Endeavour Convention held 
at Belfast in Whitsuntide 1899 (8vo, 1s.). It con- 
tains many portraits and addresses. 


KING ROBERT THE BRUCE. By A. F. Murison. 
(Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 159. Is. 6d.) 

A new definition is needed of the word ‘ popular’ 
as applied to books. Some books have been pub- 
lished of late that are popular in the proper sense 
of that word, that is, appeal to the great reading 
public, not the educated specialist, but are as 
severely exact in their search for fact and in the 
statement of it as though they had none but the 
specialist in mind. Among these books the series 
entitled-‘ Famous Scots’ takes a leading place. 

Mr. Murison is patriotic enough to believe that 
the literal truth can be told even about the Battle 
of Bannockburn. He prefers indeed to under- 
state the evidence of Scotland’s glory rather than 
fall on the other side. But what he does say he 
says well. 


WHEN THE ANGELS HAVE GONE AWAY. 
THE Rey. G. CRITCHLEY, B.A. (Stock. 
pp. 189.) 

Some of these sermons seem commonplace. 
But some are distinct and striking. There is, 
for example, the sermon on ‘The Heredity of 
Its text is ‘Thou shalt be saved, and 


By 
Crown 8vo, 


| thy house.’ 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published an essay on ‘The 
Blessed Hope,’ to which is given the title of Aere- 
after. The author is the Rev. W. Q. Warren, M.A., 
Vicar of Steeple Bumpstead in Essex. It is no 
discussion of the problem of the destination of the 
wicked. 


It is the lot of the blessed dead that is_ 


ee 


né D Reeling, M. D. > putiished i Taylor & 

ces. Its subject is the great present-day 
ject of the relation between biological-evolution 
and conduct. Dr. Keeling seems well acquainted 
Ww. ith the biological side of the subject; and he 
t his knowledge in support of some startling 
theories, which are not in the least likely to find 
acceptance, but do us the great service of letting us 
e how little we know. In the end Dr. Keeling 
s both orthodox and comforting. 


_ The following pamphlets have recently been 
published Ride ts Mount Sinai? by Professor 
Edward Hull, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. (Victoria 
pute) 3; Whispers fa the Distt by the Rev. 
. W. Shepheard-Walwyn (Stock); Sacerdotalism 
= Sunday Schools, by John Clifford, M.A., D.D. 
"(Sunday School Union); Have I the Spirit? by 
. K. Wood (Drummond’s Tract Depot) ; Sanctifi- 
_ ¢ation, by the late Principal Cairns, D.D. (Drum- 
-mond’s Tract Depét); 2Rztwalism, by J. W. Ewing, 
‘M.A., D.D. (Hopkins); Zhe Duty of Noncon- 
Sormists, by the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, M.A. (Allenson); 
The Supper of the Lord, by H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
(R.T.S.); Eating Christs Flesh, by the Rev. F. 
Paynter, M.A. (Marshall Brothers) ; Zhe Rent Veil, 
by J. L. Wood (Marshall Brothers); Szzcerity in 
- Religious Thought, by the Rev. J. H. Crooker 

- (Amer. Unitarian Assoc.) ; Zhe English Reforma- 

_ tion, by James Gairdner, LL.D. (Macmillan) ; Zhe 

Fiistoric Significance of Episcopacy in Scotland, by 

‘the Rev. H. M. B. Reid, B.D. (Blackwood); Zs the 
Christian Ministry a Sacerdotal Priesthood? by the 
Rev. E. Keightly Botwood, B.A. (Stock) ; Zhe Com- 
munition and Communicant, by the late Rev. Edward: 

Hoare, M.A. (R.T.S.); Zz Our Tongues, by G. A. 

King, M.A. (B. and F. Bible Soc.) ; Four Hundred 
_ Tongues, by J. Gordon Watt, M.A. (B. and F. Bible 
Soc.) ; Zhe Shorter Catechism of 1647 and the Free 


Church Catechism of 1898, by D. Douglas Banner- | 


man, M.A.,D.D.(Oliphant); What Christians Need, 
by George Clarke (Marshall Brothers); Om the Rela- 
tions between Church and State, by R. W. Church 
(Macmillan) ; Approximate Chronology of the Life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by W. H. H. Yarrington, 
‘M.A., LL.B. (Jarrold) ; Calvary and the Tomb, by 
Evan H. Hopkins (Marshall Brothers). 


Spurgeon’s Rutoviography2 


| Wien completed, this autobiography in four hand- 


some volumes will form a goodly memorial of a_ 
godly man. For although Mr. Spurgeon was 


many-sided—preacher, pastor, theologian, educa- 


tionist, philanthropist, and much else besides—he 
was pre-eminently a man of God. Early and 
sensibly led to a knowledge of the truth, he quickly 


ripened in grace, and manifested a faith at once 


simple and strong. His conversion took place 
when sixteen years of age. Referring to it long 
after, Mr. Spurgeon wrote: ‘It is not everyone who 
can remember the very day and hour of his 
deliverance, but as Richard Knill said, ‘ At such 
a time of the day, clang went every harp in 
heaven, for Richard Knill was born again,” it was 
e’en so with me. The clock of mercy struck in 
heaven the hour and moment of my emancipation, 
for the time had come.’ From that time of his 
‘espousals,’ through many a chequered experience, 
on to the day when he rested from his labours, he 
was enabled in the exercise of a living faith to do 
many of the ‘greater works,’ serving Christ and 
approved of men. 

Such a work as the present must be a source of 
great delight and inspiration to the large circle of 
those who had learned to love and appreciate the 
great preacher. Doubtless, it will prove no less 


potent to a rising generation who may have the 


happiness of perusing its stimulating pages. In- 
deed, for this end was it written. To prepare 


such a work was long a cherished plan of Mr. 


Spurgeon’s. He had profited greatly by the ex- 
periences of other men, as set forth in their 
biographies, and he desired to discharge this debt 
by a record of the principal incidents in his own 
career. So busy a man could ill afford the time 
necessary to prepare a complete record, but for- 


tunately the sketches prepared by him—mainly 


during his enforced holidays abroad—for what he 
termed ‘my autobiography,’ were easily linked to 
many personal experiences enshrined in his ser- 
mons and other published writings. In this way a 
story of remarkable virility has been presented to 
the Christian public. For Mr. Spurgeon was more 


1C, H. Spurgeon’s Autobiography. Vols. i., ii., and ili, © 


Compiled from his Diary, Letters, and Records. By his Wife 
and his Private Secretary. London: Passmore & Alabaster. 


tos. 6d. each. 
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than a sectarian, and his autobiography is a 


precious legacy to all the Churches. 

While saying this we are not without a feeling 
that there has been undue expansion on the part 
of those charged with the work of preparation for 
the press. In the circumstances this may have 
been natural, but we are convinced that much 
would have been gained and little lost by restrict- 
ing the work say to three volumes. 

Dealing with the volumes as they stand, it may 
be noted that vol. 1. covers the first twenty years 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s life. It tells of his happy child- 
hood in his grandfather’s manse at Stambourne. 
Here it was that he may be said to have been 
born intellectually. Referring afterwards to the 
minister’s study, he wrote, ‘it was a dark den, but 
it contained books, and that made it a gold mine 
to me.’ The manse garden was his happy hunting 
ground, and even the parish rectory became his 
palace: of delights. 

Mr. Spurgeon relates that on Sunday mornings 
he was usually put into the room beside his grand- 
father. That he might be quiet, the Lvangelical 
Magazine was given him. He only perceived the 
full force of the arrangement in after years, but 
‘no doubt,’ he says, ‘my venerable relative knew 
more about the sedative effect of the magazine 
than I did.’ How far this experience influenced 


“Mr. Spurgeon, when he in turn wrote for and pub- 


lished magazines, is not recorded, but certainly few 
of his own writings could be administered for such 
a purpose. 

His own father a minister of the gospel, and 
brought up under such influences, we are not sur- 
prised that he early manifested the preaching gift. 
At least two prophecies were uttered in regard to 
this element of his character, and it is remarkable 
to notice the minuteness with which they were 
fulfilled. When Spurgeon was ten years old, Rev. 
Richard Knill visited Stambourne as a deputy from 
the London Missionary Society. Mr. Knill was 
pre-eminently a soul-winner, and he was greatly 
drawn to the boy, with whom he contrived to have 
a great deal of loving Christian intercourse. 
Before leaving, Mr. Knill, in presence of the 
family, took the lad on his knee and said, ‘This 
child will one day preach the gospel, and he will 
preach it to great multitudes.’ Just ten years later 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of New Park 
Street Chapel. About this time Sheridan Knowles, 
the celebrated actor and play-writer, was converted 


and baptized. Having been appointed tutor in 
elocution at Stepney, now Regent’s Park College, 
the students held a meeting, and presented the 
old man with a*handsome Bible. In acknowledg- 
ing the gift, Mr Knowles exclaimed, ‘ Have you 
heard the Cambridgeshire lad?’ None of them 
had. ‘Then,’ he continued, ‘go and hear him at 
once. His name is Charles Spurgeon. He is 
only a boy, but he is the. most wonderful preacher 
in the world. Mark my word, that young man- 
will live to be the greatest preacher of this or any 
other age. His name will be known everywhere, | 
and his sermons will be translated into many of) | 
the languages of the world.’ | 
We are told a great deal about Mr. Spurgeon’s 
early spiritual experiences. As might have been 
expected from his environment, his youth was 
bright and ingenuous. He rejoiced that through 
the Lord’s restraining grace, and the holy influ- 
ence of his early home-life, both at his father’s 
and grandfather’s, he was kept from certain forms 
of outstanding sin in which others indulged. 
Referring again to the beneficial influence of the 
minister’s study at Stambourne, he says, ‘out of 
that darkened room I fetched those old authors 
when I was yet a youth, and never was I happier 
than when in their company.’ But when the great 
change of heart and life came, he traced it to none 
of these advantages, but simply to the ‘preached 
word,’ and that, too, addressed to him by a poor 
uneducated man, just as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged his first teacher in theology to have been 
the humble cook in his guardian’s house at Maid- 
stone. 
It is interesting to notice the manifestations of 
the new life. His first Christian service was that 
of tract distribution. Writing to his mother, 
he says, ‘I have thirty-three houses at present 
where I leave tracts’; and again, ‘I have seventy 
people whom I regularly visit on Saturday. I do 
not give a tract and go away; but I sit down and 
endeavour to draw their attention to spiritual 
realities.’ Following this, his interest was drawn 
out in connexion with the young. He became a 
Sabbath-school teacher. The superintendent ob- 
serving his parts, soon found an excuse for asking 
him to take the desk. His addresses were so 
popular that quickly the older people came with 
the children. The next step was to the outlying 
villages, and very soon the district round about 
resounded with the praises of ‘ the boy preacher.’ 


i oe etd ae «ed 


-eduested youth.’ 
assistant teacher, and in return was helped with 


years. 


zeal without knowledge. 


e was a eee! scholar. At ten he took 


ag ith a Sondectille cat Minind; 
‘ially in regard to Latin and Euclid. When 
teen he was certified as ‘a thoroughly well- 
At this time he became an 


his higher studies by his ee who declared 
that at sixteen years of age 


versity had the pulpit not come in the way. How 
it came in the way; how asa mere lad,—he says 
himself, ‘I know I wore a jacket,’—with no great 
scholarship, but with an unbounded passion for 
souls, he entered into and transformed the village of 
Waterbeach ; how the carelessness of a servant-maid 
came between him and entrance into Regent’s 
College ; how an untoward incident at Cambridge 
led to his settlement in London ; and how the mere 
‘handful of praying people’ in the church at New 
Park Street began to develop under his ministry,— 
are all recorded for us in this volume in a most 
engaging manner. Here, also, we find the true 
inwardness of that oft repeated but apocryphal 
incident of Mr. Spurgeon illustrating his sermon 
by sliding down the pulpit stair—a story which 
emanated from the heated brain of a hostile critic. 
Nor were there wanting in these early days 


‘symptoms of that strong sanctified common sense 


which was such a prominent feature of his maturer 
Thus we find him saying that sermons to the 
young should not ‘be so long and dull as to weary 
them’; and sermons to the grown people should 
not be ‘muddled-up,’ but according to a method, 
his own preference being for ‘firstly, secondly, and 
thirdly.’ Realizing the power of direct speech, he 
early set himself to master this accomplishment. 
Writing of these early efforts, he says: ‘Ever since 
I have been in London, in order to get into the 
habit of speaking extemporaneously, I have never 
studied or prepared anything for the Monday 
evening prayer-meeting, I have all along selected 
that occasion as the opportunity for off-hand 
exhortation, but I do not on such occasions select 
difficult expository topics, but restrict myself to 
simple, homely talk about the elements of our 
faith, When standing up on such occasions, 
my mind makes a review and inquires, “ What 
subject has already occupied my thought during 


the day? what have I met with in my reading | 


t e was so advanced | 
that he could easily have passed through the uni- 


From — 
/ heart at this hour? what is suggested 


is so unwise, the result will be that as he kn 


> 


during the past week ? what is most la aid upon 


hymns and prayers?” It is of no use to 
before an assembly and hope to be inspired up 
subjects of which one knows nothing; if anyc 


nothing, he will probably say it, and the people 
will not be edified. But I do not see why a man 
cannot speak extemporaneously upon a subject 
which he fully understands. Any tradesman, well — 
versed in his line of business, could explain it 
without needing to retire for meditation; and — 
surely I ought to be equally familiar with the 
first principles of our holy faith; I ought not to 
feel at a loss when called upon to speak upon 
topics which constitute the daily bread of my 
soul.’ 

The second volume covers six years, and con- 
tains lengthy chapters of a tender and domestic 
nature. There are also interesting sketches of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s first literary friends, such as James 
Grant of the Morning Advertiser, and Edwin 
Paxton Hood. 

His experiences as a London pastor were simply 
a repetition of his work in the country village writ 
large. To say that he created a profound sensa- 
tion is to put it mildly. Very soon after his 
settlement in the metropolis, besides preaching to 
huge multitudes in his own chapel, he was con- 
ducting services twelve or thirteen times a week, 
and travelling hundreds of miles by road and rail. 

The following is the striking testimony of Thomas _ 
Binney of the Weigh House Chapel. ‘I have 

enjoyed some amount of popularity, I have always 

been able to draw together a congregation ; but, 

in the person of Mr. Spurgeon, we see a young 

man, be he who he may, and come whence he 

will, who at twenty-four hours’ notice can command 

a congregation of twenty thousand people. Now, 

I have never been able to do that, and I never 

knew of anyone else who could do it.’ 

After this it is amusing to read of his first journey 
to Scotland, which he visited on the invitation of 
his friend, Mr. John Anderson, merchant, Glasgow. 

In that populous city he preached to the usual 
crowds, but he fared otherwise in the north. 
‘There was one place where my friend Anderson 
was particularly anxious for me to preach; that 
was Aberfeldy, an obscure and curious village.’ 
Here (Mr. Anderson’s native place), ‘nobody 
appeared even to have heard the name of Spurgeon, 


) 
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so there was some difficulty in eee how to 
draw the people together to hear the Word.’ Even 
when assembled the douce villagers were rather a 


_ trial to the preacher, ‘there were no eyes of fire 


they seemed made of lumps of ice. 


and no beaming countenances to cheer me while 
proclaiming the gospel message. The greater part 
of the congregation sat in apparent indifference ; 
Certainly 
some did appear impressed ; but, on the whole, I 
never saw so cold an assembly in my life.’ The 
service over a rush was made for the door. Feel- 
ing rather sad, Mr. Spurgeon went into the street, 
and was delighted to find that although cold as 
marble in the building, the people were now 
hearty and full of feeling. Not only so, but they 
made an eager request that he would come 
again. The whole episode is reminiscent of 
Barrie, and might have stood as a prototype of 
Auld Licht Idylls. 

Returning to London, Mr. Spurgeon’s hands 
became more full than ever, and we are furnished 
with interesting details of the origin of the Pastors’ 
College, and of his experiences in the region of 
authorship. 

Then follows the sad story of the great catastrophe 


at the Surrey Gardens Music Hall, and the heroic 


efforts to build the ‘ Tabernacle,’ as a permanent 
home for the congregation. It must have been 
with rare satisfaction that Mr. Spurgeon wrote in 
his biographical notes: ‘ During the time that the 
great Sanctuary was being completed, the remainder 


' of the amount required was raised, so that the 


first Sabbath services in the new house of prayer 
were conducted in a building entirely free from 
debt.’ 

In the third volume, just published, the record 
covers a period of more than twenty years, and 
these comprise, perhaps, the most charming and 
fruitful days of this wonderful personality. 

The account of the opening of the Tabernacle, 
on 18th March 1861, carries even the reader back 
to the day of Pentecost, and it seems the most 
natural thing for Mr. Spurgeon to say regarding a 
great Communion service held on roth April of 


that year, that it was ‘ probably the largest since the | 


day of Pentecost.’ And yet this was but a presage 
of that which was in store. Apart from this record 
where else in the history of the pulpit have we such 
a statement as the following :—‘ For thirty years the 
preacher had regularly before him, Sabbath by 
Sabbath, between five and six thousand immortal 
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ae listening to his proclamation of the Word of 
life.’ 


Houghton, said, ‘I.am glad I have heard him.’ 

In his day Mr. Spurgeon had to endure much 
virulent abuse, but he lived the gospel which he 
preached, and he conquered by the force of his 
great loving heart, no seas than by his brilliant 
mental powers. 

His affectionate nature drew forth the love of 
his people, and the elders and deacons familiarly 
spoke of him as ‘the dear governor.’ Though.a 
great leader, he was not an autocrat, and the secret 
of his generalship rested in his making it a rule 
always to consult his office-bearers. Convention- 
ality had no place in Mr. Spurgeon’s vocabulary. 
He used often to say that his best deacon was a 
woman—alluding to Mrs. Bartlett, ‘a choice gift 
of God to the church at the Tabernacle.’ Little 
wonder, when we learn that she carried on the 
work amongst the young women for nearly twenty 
years, and that under her care the attendance 
at the senior class rose from three young women 
to between 600 and 7oo. The many-sidedness 
of Mr. Spurgeon is seen, not alone in his labours 
at the Pastors’ College, his loving care of the 
Stockwell Orphanage, and his interest on behalf 
of the colporteurs; the broad human sympa- 


| thies of the man, and the sweet reasonable- 


ness of his Christianity also appear in the eager- 
ness with which he took advantage of such special 
occasions as the death of the Prince Consort, the 
Hartley colliery explosion, and the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, to reach the heart and conscience 
of the nation, and to pour on wounded spirits the 
balm of the gospel he loved so well. One almost 
wonders that he bore the strain so long. 

True, he died at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-six, but he “ved every year of his life, and ‘ fifty- 


' six is as good an age as the average of man may 


expect to live to,’ was his own expression, many 
years before, when lecturing on the life of George 
Whitefield. From a physical point of view his 
secret seems to have been frequent short holidays. 
He could say, ‘I have crossed most of the great 
Alpine passes’; and nothing delighted and refreshed 
him more in both brain and heart than a driving 
tour through the lanes and AE of charming 
Surrey. 

As an author Mr. Spurgeon was most prolific, 
and his writings have gone to the ends of the 


Many of these must have re-echoed the testi- _ 2 
mony of Matthew Arnold, who, writing to Lord cham 


: 


Spurgeon hisoself read, | 


aren that enriched his own mind, 

to surmise. Perhaps in the con- 

ing portion of the work we may have light 
m this most interesting point. Towards 
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An AreBacological Commentary on Genesis. 


_ XLVI. 16. Arodi is ‘ Arvadite,’ from the name 
of the Phoénician town Arvad. 
| 47. Isui seems to be ‘ Usite,’ 
_ Paleetyrus. 
34. The herdsmen (sekfeti) in the marshes of 
-the Delta were regarded by the Egyptians of the 
old empire as social pariahs, and the artists re- 
present them as dirty and unshorn. After the 
conquest of the country by the Hyksos or ‘Shep- 
herd’ kings, this feeling was intensified. The 
herdsmen, at all events in the eastern Delta, were 
Shasu or Bedawin, and were looked upon as the 

_Bedawin are to-day by the modern Egyptians. 
They were the gypsies of society, and came under 
the general heading of ‘impure foreigners.’ 


from Usu or 


~XLVIL. 4. Fr an inscription of Hor-m-heb 
: (Armais), at the close of the eighteenth dynasty, 
_ now at Berlin, a group of Mentiu or ‘Shepherds’ 
from the Sinaitic Peninsula and the Hauran, are 
represented as bowing before the Pharaoh, and 
asking him to grant them land in which to pasture 
their flocks, ‘as was the custom of the father of 
their fathers from the beginning,’ since ‘their lands 
¢ hunger,’ and they had nothing to live on. So, 
: too, in the eighth year of Meneptah 11. the Bedawin 
of Edom are allotted land in the district of Suc- 
 coth—ze. in Goshen—‘ in order to feed themselves 
and to feed their herds on the possessions of 
- Pharaoh, who is there a beneficent sun for all 
peoples.’ 
6. These would be the royal ‘superintendents 
of the cattle.’ 
11. The use of the name Ramses is proleptic, 
as there was no land of Ramses until after the 
buildings and restorations of Ramses 1. in the 


By Proressor A. H. Saycr, LL.D., Oxrorp. 


districts of Zoan and Goshen. 
of the name’ was the founder of the nineteenth 
dynasty, and the grandfather of Ramses u. the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. Ina papyrus of that 
period mention is made of a Per-Ramses or 
‘temple of Ramses,’ which Brugsch would identify 
With Zoan, «See Ex..1,. 14, xii. 37. 

14, 15. The association of Canaan with Egypt 
is also proleptic, and carries us forward to the age 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, when 
Canaan was a province of Egypt. The subsequent 
verses show that only the Egyptians are referred to. 

20-26. A great change came over Egypt during 
the Hyksos period. When the New Empire begins 
with the rise of the eighteenth dynasty, we find that 
the old feudal aristocracy have disappeared and 
have been replaced by royal officials, while their 
landed property has passed into the possession of 
the Crown and the priests. Instead of being held 
by private individuals, all land, with the exception 
of the fields attached to the temples, became the 
property of the Pharaoh, and was rented from him 
at a payment of twenty per cent. The Pharaoh 
thus became an autocrat, ruling over a nation of 
slaves, checked only by the power of the priest- 
hood, and administering the country by means of 
a huge bureaucracy. It will be noticed that dur- 
ing the seven plenteous years it was the Pharaoh 
who had paid the twenty per cent. (xli. 34). In 
later times, after the age of the nineteenth dynasty, 
certain lands came to be assigned to the mercenary 
troops, who acquired great power, and founded or 
upset dynasties. When the story of Joseph was 


written, however, the possession of the land of. 


Egypt was still divided between the Pharaoh and 
the priests (ver. 26). In Upper Egypt private pro- 


The first Pharaoh | 


sd 


‘perty survived the rise of the eighteenth dynasty 
for a short time, at all events during the reign of its 
founder. Baba, at El-Kab, in an inscription al- 
ready quoted (xli. 54), states that he provided corn 
for the people during the famine, and ‘Captain’ 
Ahmes, who took an active part in the wars of 
liberation, not Only tells us in the inscription in 
his tomb at El-Kab that he owned ‘ much land,’ 
but also that he was presented by the Pharaoh 
Ahmes 1. with ‘5 arure of land in’ his ‘city.’ 
Consequently, ‘all the land of Egypt’. which 
Joseph ‘bought for Pharaoh’ could have been 
only that northern portion of it which was under 
the immediate authority of the Hyksos monarch, 
‘After the firm establishment, however, of the power 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and the foundation of 
their Asiatic empire, the agrarian system of the 
north must have been extended to the south, since 
long before the close of the dynasty all traces of 
private property in the country have disappeared. 
Perhaps civil and military appointments, or even 
allotments of land, in Syria were given in exchange 
for the old family estates in Egypt. 

It will be convenient to sum up here the con- 
clusions to which the archeological evidence points 
in the case of the story of Joseph. (1) It is based 
on an Egyptian original, and even possibly trans- 
lated—or rather paraphrased—from some hieratic 
document like the account of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos in the Sallier papyrus. (2) In its present 
form it has been written in Palestine ; it contains 
a strong Palestinian colouring, eg. in making a 
famine caused by a failure of the Nile extend to 
Canaan, or in describing the financial operations 
of Joseph as affecting the south as well as the 
north of Egypt. (3) It is substantially historical, 
and even in details is correct as to the condition 
of Egypt in the age of the later Hyksos kings. 


(4) In its present form it is not earlier than the | 


period of the nineteenth dynasty, and there is no 
reason for believing it to be later. (5) Certain words 


and phrases seem to indicate that they have been | 


mistranslated from a document in some foreign 
language. That language was not Babylonian, and 
may have been Egyptian. 


XLVIII. 22. The embalmed body of Joseph 
was carried to Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 32). The 
fact that Hamor is here called ‘the Amorite’ 
suggests the question whether Hamor, ‘ass,’ was 
not a contemptuous play upon the ethnic name 


| Amor (but see Judg. ix. 28). It is diffi 


>, 


reconcile the statement that Jacob had acqut 
the piece of ground at Shechem by means of hi 
‘sword’ and his ‘bow,’ with the fact that, ac 
cording to Gen. xxxiii. 19, he had peaceably bough 
it. The patriarch Israel is here identified with th 
Israel of later days which conquered Palesti 
The translation should be ‘a Shechem more than 
thy brethren.’ 


i Usp 

XLIX. 5. The sense requires us to adopt the 
rendering: ‘instruments of cruelty are their 
swords,’ mekhérah being the Greek pdyaipa, ‘a 
sword.’ Other Greek words occur in early Heb- 
rew, like Jappid, ‘a lamp,’ Gk. Aapaas, or pilgesh, 
Gk. zaddaxis, which have an etymology in Greek 
but not in Semitic, and indicate intercourse be- 
tween the Greeks and Canaan. For this we now 
have archeological testimony, apart from the men- 
tion of Achzeans (Aqaiush) and Danaans (Daanau), 
among the northern invaders who assailed Egypt 
in the reigns of Meneptah 11. and Ramses IIL, 
since one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets states that 
an ‘Ionian’ (Yivana) was ‘on a mission to 
ebyres: 

to. If Shiloh is not the name of a place (‘ un- 
til he come to Shiloh’), it may be the same as the 
Assyrian sé/é, ‘a ruler.’ 

11. This seems to be a quotation from some 
older poem, since oser? (‘binding’) has no gram- 
matical construction. 

14. In the Song of Deborah (Judg. vy. 16) th 
Hebrew words are translated ‘among the sheep- 
folds’ (instead of ‘between two burdens’), whic 
is probably more correct. The repetition of the 
expression in the two poems seems to show that it 
has been quoted from a common source. The ass’ 
or ‘Khamor’ is a reference to Hamor of Sheche 
(see note on xlviii. 22). 

15. Perhaps there is a reference here to the 
reign of Abimelech over Shechem (Judg. ix.). : 

20. The reference is probably to the ‘kings’ of 
Tyre and Sidon. 

22. Ben porath, ‘son of fruitfulness,’ refers to 
Ephraim, the ‘ fruitful.’ : 

24. With eben Lsrdel, ‘the stone of Israel,’ com- 
pare the Assyrian aban Samsi, ‘the stone of the 
sun-god.’ 


L. 2, 3. The art of medicine was highly appre- 
ciated in ancient Egypt, and there were special- 


ee of ie Sosckces a 
tfu, Gk. mapacxevirrai, a special class of | 
ons who were despised and shunned by their 
-Egyptians, The leading paraskeuites, how- | 
r, were what we should term surgeons, and | 
y commenced the work of embalmment by | 
acting the brains of the corpse. In the time 
Herodotos, the mummy, in the case of a ‘ first- 
a ss’ burial, was kept in matron for seventy days 
after the removal of the intestines, but the process 
of embalmment had by that time doubtless become 
_ very elaborate, since we find a marked progress in 
this respect in the age of the New Empire as com- 
pared with the Old. Diodoros gives thirty days 
_as the period over which the principal part of the 
operation extended, and seventy-two days as the 
period of mourning. We must note the statement 
_ that it was the ‘ Egyptians,’ and not the Israelites, 
_ who mourned for Jacob seventy days. 
_ 4 Mr. Tomkins notices that Joseph spoke to 
Pharaoh’s household, not to Pharaoh himself, 
_ because, in accordance with Syrian custom, he 
had allowed his hair and beard to grow in sign 
_ of mourning, and was therefore, by the rules of 
the Egyptian court, excluded from the Pharaoh’s 
presence. 
ove bhe elders’ are. the ur, or 
_ the Egyptian texts. 
ro, 11. These two verses interrupt the context, 
-and seem to be an interpolation intended to ex- 
plain the name Abel-Mizraim. The name, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the ‘mourning of the 
_ Egyptians,’ but signified ‘the meadow of Egypt,’ and 
_ was a reminiscence of Egyptian rule in Palestine 
in the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. Ade was a common term in Canaan- 
itish geography, and is accordingly found several 
times in the (Palestine) geographical lists of 
Thothmes 111. and his successors. Thus Thothmes 
lI. mentions the Abel of Carmel and the Abel 
of Irtu (perhaps Jordan), and Ramses 1. the 
- Abel of Karzak. The eastern side of the 
Jordan would have been far out of the road from 
_ Egypt to Hebron, which ran either along the 
_ edge of the Mediterranean Sea (‘the way of the 
Philistines,’ Ex. xiii. 17) or past the modern 
Kantara to Beer-sheba (Gen. xlvi. 1). There 
must have been a local legend at Abel-Mizraim 


a . 


‘great ones,’ of 


_ also. 


as Randel pak ten years is 
years which, when a long life is de 
variably asked of the gods in the E 
inscriptions. So in ‘the oldest book in the 


work ; ‘(To be a good son) has caused me 


_— 


earth to obtain one hundred and ten years of — 


life. ; 


I have now reached the end of this archzologi- _ 


cal commentary on the Book of Genesis, and must 
briefly gather up the general results. In the first 


place, the archeological evidence is wholly against 
The author of the — 


the so-called literary analysis. 
book has indeed made use of older documents, 
but these documents are Babylonian and Egyptian, 
possibly also Canaanite and Edomite, and we can 
establish their existence only by means of the 
archeological evidence. A comparison of the 
Biblical and Chaldean accounts of the Deluge 
shows that the ‘literary analysis’ of the account 
in Genesis is merely a philological mirage. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the arche- 
ological testimony to the ‘two accounts’ of the 
Creation, the history of Joseph, etc., while the use 
of different terms like ‘ Amorite’ and ‘ Canaanite,’ 

‘Padan-aram’ and ‘Aram-naharaim,’ which _ has. 
been assumed to characterise different Hebrew 
writers, turns out to do nothing of the kind. 
Secondly, narratives which the ‘Higher Criticism’ 
had pronounced to be legendary are proved to be 
historical, and the accurate agreement of other 
narratives with the circumstances and conditions 
of the periods to which they profess to belong 
favours the presumption that they are historical 
Thirdly, a good deal of the history must 
have come over with comparatively little change 
from the patriarchal age. A considerable amount 
of it must be dated at least as early as the epoch 
of the Egyptian nineteenth dynasty, that is to say, 
the Mosaic period, and there is no reason for 
believing that the main part of the Book of 
Genesis is of later date. Fourthly, in many cases 
it has been shown that the history rests upon 
written sources, not on oral tradition, and the 
presumption is that it will be also found to do so 
in cases for which at present no archeological 
evidence has been obtained. Fifthly, while there 


a portions of oe book? oen can be ascribed to 
the Mosaic age, there are passages and statements 
which belong to a much later date. In hax. 
for example, the mention of the Medes and 
Kimmerians cannot be earlier than the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.C. 
that interpolations and re-editing were allowed 
down to the time of the Exile, if not later. 
_ Sixthly, there are narratives which interrupt the 
context, and do not harmonize with its statements. 
_ This is the case with the account of Jacob’s theft 
of his father’s blessing (ch. xxvii.), and the anticipa- 
tory blessing of Joseph and his two sons by Jacob 
(xlviii. 2-7), which breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence. Such narratives, it will be noticed, are 
written from the point of view of a Bedawi rather 
than from that of a member of a settled society. 
Consequently they do not admit of archeeological 
treatment. Seventhly, whatever may be the source 


Some Ereqefical Studies. 
By THE Rev. James WELLS, D.D., GLAscow. 


The Sacred Art of Contemplation. 


THIs is my third paper on this great subject. In 
the first I examined the four most interesting of 
the New Testament words for ‘ beholding.’ These 
are: xatortpifer6a, to behold in a mirror (2 Co 
_ 318); eworrevew, to be like the initiated when they 
behold their chief religious mysteries (2 P 116) ; 
OcGcGo1 and Oewpeivy, to behold as men do in the 
theatres or at the public games (John’s Gospel, 114 
and 17%), In the second paper I postilized upon 
two of the four elements in Christian contempla- 
tion—Clearness and Admiration. I am now to 
examine two other secrets of success in spiritual 
study. These are Steadiness and Assimilation. 
Steadiness.—In the Greek churches they have 
the curious practice of suspending ostrich eggs 
from the ceiling. The idea is, we are told, that 
the mother bird hatches her eggs by steadfastly 
gazing upon them. Southey has embodied this 
myth in his ‘Thalaba.’ The suspended eggs are 
a symbol of the power of continuous contempla- 
tion. 
He who had been initiated into the mysteries 


We must admit, therefore, 


| of the older narratives employed, ne 
| received a Palestinian ona 


| by the ‘archaeological 3 RS 
stantially a work of-the Mosaic age, and has 


compiled out of older written documents, the 
majority of which were in the Babylonian language 
and script. Its narratives are substantially histor- | 
ical, and in their earliest form were coeval with the — ; 
events they record. But other and later element 
have been mixed up with them, and in its present — 
form the book contains passages, partly interpola- 
tions, partly modifications of the original text, 
which bring us down to the age of the Exile. 
Throughout it is intensely Hebraic, and written 
from a Palestinian point of view. Finally, the — 
archeological facts seem to me diametrically — 
opposed to the results and theories of the so- 

called critical analysis. ; 


was supposed to be a delighted and lifelong 
beholder of them; the spectators at the games 
could not see them too often or too long; life 
for them had lost its best charm when these 
were over. Beholding is quite different from a 
hurried glance. It is no répepyor, no nebensache, 
no by-job. Continuity is one of the secrets of 
what has been called ‘the lost art of meditation,’ or 
what the mystics call recollection. ‘Meditate on 
these things,’ Paul says to Timothy. To meditate 
is im medio esse. The butterfly flits over a 
thousand flowers, while the bee lights on one, 
buries itself in the middle of it with a hum of 
satisfaction, and remains there till it has emptied 
the honey-bag at the bottom. Literally the bee is 
totus in tlle. To be interested (énter esse) has the 
same meaning as to meditate. As with the three 
who beheld Christ’s glory on the Holy Mount, 
meditation wishes to pitch its tent near the loved 
object, so that it may gaze without let or 
hindrance. For the full appreciation of the truth, 
as in many chemical processes, time and the right 5 
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_ on this subject from his little granddaughter. 


_ study. 


m ae cream of a ts must give 
ne to g: gather. Only by firing often are colours 
ained glass made permanent ; only by long 
ne is the wool pose in its oy fibre ; only 


Si ticgraphed + upon the clean page. ifefein lies 
the philosophy of stated worship and of devout 
These are needed more than ever in this 
age of hurry and hard driving, of numberless 
committees and absorbing enterprises. We need 


to know better what we know; we need to feel 
_ what we know; we need the growing vision ; we 
_ need a soulbath and a life-bath in the great 


certainties of our faith; we need to muse till the 
fire burns. The angels blessed Abraham because 
he entertained them, it has been said ; and they 
can’t bless us unless we entertain them too. ‘By 
daily reading and meditation in the Bible he had 
made his soul a library of Christ,’ so said Jerome 
of his friend Nepotian. Mr. Gladstone said that 
if he differed in anything from others, it was in 
his power of concentration. The difference 
between Christians may be safely explained in the 
same way. The cherubim are regarded as the 
symbols of contemplation; and they have their 
eyes fixed upon the mercy-seat. The beloved 
disciple was known in the early Church as 
ériaTHO.os, the close leaner upon the breast; and 


it is he who emphasizes most the beholding of the 


glory of Christ. He can never be a profitable 
seer, some one has said, who is either never, or 
always, alone. Christ’s example justifies the say- 
ing ; for He went about continually doing good, 
and He often had periods of seclusion. The 
secret of the Lord is with those who sometimes 
shut the door and enter into their closet. A 
preacher tells beautifully how he got fresh light 


had a great secret to tell him. She entered his 
room on tiptoe, carefully and softly shut the door, 
climbed on his knee, and told her secret in his 
ear. 

Steady, continuous study is needed for success 
in every department. Even the eye needs pro- 
longed contemplation and consequent enlarge- 
ment before it can ‘take in,’ as we say, any grand 
object. The Americans tell you that you must 
stay a fortnight at Niagara before you can see it. 
They are quite right. You must conquer the 
narrow associations of a lifetime before you can 


artistic faculties have been educated by months of 


She- 


imagine ee ag may imitate the Kat m 
pieces of painting and sculpture. But after the 


converse with these great models, they despair of | 
ever equalling them. I recently came across a 
statement about one of these painters, and I here 
give the substance of it. The noblest objects 
never disclose their best meaning at first. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in Italy was for some time — 
disappointed with the famous pictures he studied. 
He could not perceive their supreme excellence. | 
But he persevered in his study. At last the 
pictures began to raise their veils, and give him 
an occasional peep at their beauty. By and by, in 
return for his devotion, they flung away all reserve, © 
and revealed to him all the wealth of their charms. 
To see beauty, even on the canvas, one needs a 
trained eye, and a just taste. The perception of 
moral and spiritual beauty must demand a still 
higher education. : 

Assimilation.—Clearness, Admiration, Steadiness, ; 
and Assimilation are the four great elements in our | 
conception of Sacred Contemplation. Beholding 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, we are being 
metamorphosed into the same image (2 Co 338). 
Earthly beauty, however skilfully pictured, however 
constantly gazed upon, cannot reproduce itself in 
the beholder; but life-giving influences stream 
from Christ and stamp His image upon the 
receptive disciple. The study of His life infuses a 
generous heavenly spirit into the soul. Froude— 
is it not he?—says that for years Carlyle was to 
him the standard of excellence in literature, and 
that in all he wrote he had a tacit reference to his 
judgment. In this way his opinions and style 
were formed. ‘To the Christian, Christ is the one 
standard of excellence, and it, or rather He, has a 
transforming power. In other regions, genius is 
a creator, not an imitator; here imitation and 
creation are one. 

The soul assimilates easily all the good qualities 
which it heartily admires. Love secures effortless 
receptivity ; for it adjusts all our capacities to the 
truth, and opens the heart-sluices to all holy 
influences. Admiring love always brings with it 
that empfinglichkeit upon which the Germans 
insist so much. John, in his Gospel (chap. 114: 16) 
plainly presents to us the assimilating power of 
devout meditation. ‘And we beheld His glory. 


‘What is God’s chief end in 


| chief end. 
asked. The answer was, 


one of them 


be the perfection of man. This contemplation 
must secure answerable action, for the glory 
. presented to us in the mirror of the Gospels is of 
One who went about doing good. There is a 
aes ontemplation which is most successful on the 
intellectual side, and yet paralyses action. Amiel 
is one of the best known examples of this barren 
meditation. He tells us, in his Journal [ntime, 
that all his life he suffered from what he happily 
calls ‘The Malady of the Ideal.’ He seems to 
have been aware that it was a complication of 
indolence and intellectual pride. He was so 
afraid of doing anything imperfectly, that he 
ended by doing nothing at all. To avoid this 
and that failure he made his life a failure. 
love of the better stood between him and the 
good. He had ‘the purism of perfection, which 
poisoned for him all imperfect possessions.’ The 
real disgusted him; it was poor by comparison 
with his ideal. ‘Action coarsens thought,’ he 
says, and therefore he shunned action. He would 
| not make the venture to which his convictions 
often called him. He keenly felt that he had 
entirely failed in life. Omnis moriar was his 
pathetic lament. 
Action is the perfection of Christian thought. 
Study is the parent of ideas, and ideas should be 
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‘theme, he begins to be afraid of losing th ne 


same image from shame.to shame, even as by the _ 
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| transformation. 


Br +o tie rises Sask aie to disci 
from discipline to the service which is d 


When a preacher handles avery high spir 


oe, of his base and casts wae for sor 


mon sense. I Sach cite Plato’s intense faith i in 
wonder-working, man-making power of noble and 

well-beloved ideas. But I shall take a much home- y ; 
lier illustration. Now and again English judges 
declare from the bench that the ‘ penny dreadfuls’ 
and low novels seduce boys, even boys of good 
family, into highway robbery and burglary. In _ 
the mirror of these vile periodicals, the impulsive - 
youth beholds what seems to him the glory of his — 

lawless hero, and mistakes his evil for good, He 
admires Robin Hood or others of that ilk, resolves - 
to imitate them, and is soon changed into the 


spirit of the devil. Can it then seem irrational or | 
incredible that the admiring student of the noblest — 
of all truths should be profoundly influenced by _ 
his studies? For all the ordinary laws by which 
character is formed are on his side; and besides, 
this Christian assimilation is a work of grace and 
a work of God. The Spirit is the agent of this 
It is brought about even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord ; that is, by all those subtle 
and mighty influences which are peculiarly His — 
own. ‘This is the blessedness of the beholder of 
the glory of the Lord; this is the great reward of 
his practice of devout contemplation. 
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_matter of much moment. 


information, thought, and suggestion. 
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is no disparagement of the earlier volumes in 
$ most excellent series to say that we have now 
re us by far the most interesting of the set. 
I have read somewhere that in medieval times 


a child’s patron saint was determined by lot. 


Happy the child to whom a powerful and 
sympathetic saint was thus assigned! Happy 
the man, ceteris paribus, who is singled out from 
amongst his collaborators on the Old Testament 
Scriptures to expound the Book of Psalms! It 
- iS a great opportunity. 

And Duhm has used it well. He is a little 
disposed to lament the scantiness of the space 
allotted him. But he has filled that space with 
His Introduction covers 
fewer than thirty pages, and into that limited room 
he has compressed an immense quantity of 
Yet. withal, 
one reads it with no feeling of its being a mere 
outline, no sense of a straining after conciseness. 
And when we pass from the Introduction to the 
Exposition, each Psalm is found to be adequately 
treated. In both respects it compares most favour- 
ably with the latest German book on this subject 
with which English readers have now become 


~ familiar, Wellhausen’s Psa/ms, and if it, in turn, 
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were translated into English it would secure many 


deeply interested readers. 

Without entering into a detailed examination 
or criticism, it will be enough to specify here the 
points which immediately catch attention. 

No doubt the most salient feature is the 
thoroughgoing relegation of all the Psalms to 
a comparatively recent date. ‘The Passing of 
David’ is completely accomplished, and much 
more. In 1891 Canon Cheyne wrote: ‘The only 
question is whether, considering how fond the 
psalmists are of quotations, they may not have 


_ preserved phrases or even whole verses of Davidic 


hymns, and whether the editors of the Psalms may 
not in the same conservative spirit have combined 
old Davidic with new and very un-Davidic 
material.’2 Duhm® holds that there is not a 


Von D. Bern. Duhm. Freiburg 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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1 Die Psalmen erklirt. 
i. B.; J. C. Mohr, 1899. 
2 Origin of the Psalter, p. 193. 
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- discussion. 


eh to ‘think at stall as pre- HK: 
which he judges to be the most ancient 
collection, he naturally assigns to ‘the Bab: 
Exile. Referring to the famous passage, Am 
he deems it more than doubtful that we 5h 
poems belonging to that period. © 

Moreover, there is no evidence whieh wo 


prove to him that any portion of the Psalter was 


written in the Persian period. Much of it, on 
other hand, belongs to the time of the Gr 
domination. 


The numerous Maccabean Psalms 


bear their date distinctly written on them, it being © : 


beyond question, eg., that Ps 74 was composed 
about 167 B.C. 


Psalms, Simon’s name being given in acrostic form 
in rrol, 
of a Pauline and a Petrine faction in the Acts of 
the Apostles, so in the Psalter there are works 
from the hands of the Pharisee opponents of the 
Asmonean kings. The latest Psalms were pro- 
duced about 80 B.c, 


to the appearance of the so-called Psalms of 
Solomon. 

Obviously we have here a large opening for 
The general editor of these com- 
mentaries, ¢.g., differs widely from his colleague, 
both as to the commencement and as to the close 
of this class of writings. ‘Our present Psalter,’ 
Kautzsch says, ‘in all probability contains a fair 
number of pre-exilic songs or fragments of songs 

. The third collection (go-150) contained 
almost exclusively the later and latest Psalms 
down to the time of Simon, the founder of the 
Asmonezan dynasty (142 ff., B.c.).’* Critics who 
heartily assent to the principle that no Psalms can 
be shown to be Davidic will take exception to 
Duhm’s wholesale transference of them to the 
latest period, as well as to many of his details. 

For instance, the extraordinary boldness with 
which he affixes a date to so large a number of 
these poems will not pass unchallenged. It will 
not be admitted that Ps 18 can be more con- 
fidently dated than most of the historical and 


4 Outline of Hist. of O.T. Literature, pp. 143, 145. 


The Asmonezan high priests and © 
the kings of that family who succeeded them, with - 
their adherents, are responsible for not a few — 


And as certain N.T. critics found traces - 


and the collection was. 
probably closed about 70 B.c., immediately prior 


558 : THE EXPOSITORY .TIMES. 
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prophetical writings of the O.T.1_ We are familiar 
with too many previous attempts at fixing the 
occurrences referred to in such Psalms as 18 and 
68, to allow of our assenting to the categorical 


statement that 18, 21, 63, 68, 89, 132 were com-, 


posed by writers friendly to the Asmonzan kings, 
and that 9, 10, 14, 56, 574, 58, 59, 64, 82, 92, 
94, 140, ‘were probably directed against Alexander 
Janneeus and his adherents.’2 The conjecture that 
the writer of Ps 51 was conscious of a sinful 
leaning towards the Greek ideal of life is not 


sufficiently borne out by the considerations alleged, _ 


viz. that ‘to do that which is evil in Jahweh’s 


eyes’ usually signifies, in the Book of Kings, to — 
depart from the Deuteronomic law, that the poet | 


prays in v.!2 for a firm spirit, and, according to 
v.18, fears that the Holy Spirit may be taken from 
him.? The power of the Deuteronomic law was 
felt long ere Alexander the Great was born. Men 
needed a firm spirit, as opposed to a yielding one, 
and had occasion to dread the loss of God’s Holy 
Spirit in earlier days than those of the Greek 
influence. The textual emendation suggested for 
Ps 17* is still less acceptable: ‘Seeing that no 
sense can be extracted from p75, I venture to see 


in Ps 17* the oldest passage in which the name of 


the Pharisees, 7B or WB (after the analogy of 


sy, 1.73, and the like), appears... . Hence: 
My steps held fast the way of the separated.’* 
Wellhausen’s emendation is preferable—mnws 
MINAND, instead of MINN IMIDYW Ns, ‘Aloof have I 
kept from the paths of the violent.’ And although 
Wellhausen asserts that the M.T. ‘can only be 
understood as: I walk steadfastly in the paths of 
the violent,’® it is permissible to believe that the 
M.T. may be adhered to, and rendered: J have 
observed, etc., #e. I have watched, considered, 
taken note of. “WY is used in senses sufficiently 
near to this. A frogos of the class of Psalms 
‘which he attributes to the Pharisees, Duhm 
asserts that ‘he who reads Ps 94 and Ps Sol 17 


one after the other will be obliged to admit | 


their inner connexion, and, consequently, their 
proximity in point of time.’® But is their inward 
resemblance close enough to justify the inference ? 
Is not Ps Sol 17 for the most part a cento of 
passages, such as might have been put together by 


SSP eX, ep exx de eel AGe 
BAS > Heb. Text of the Book of Psalms, p. 78. 
CoP exxits 


almost any cultivated Jew who sympathized with 
Ps 94, on the other hand, © 


his people’s troubles ? 


though strongly reminiscent of the earlier litera- % 


ture, is the product of a decidedly more vigorous 
mind. The few lines of Natural Theology, vv.* 1, 
are especially worthy of notice. But the fact 
is that our verdict on the date of any single 
Psalm depends so largely on considerations which 
do not present themselves alike to all minds as to 
make dogmatism absolutely unsafe in the vast 
majority of cases. In many cases the utmost that 
can be said is that Duhm is interesting even when 
he fails to convince. 

His treatment of the 175, which stands in the 
titles of seventy-three (LXX, eighty-three) Psalms, 
is fresh and instructive. 
of Babylon had “Songs of Zion” (Ps 137); after 
the age of the Chronicler, when Korah, Asaph, etc., 
had been transplanted into the age of David, 
“Songs of David” were spoken of. These 
became Songs of Korah, Songs of Asaph, when it 
was necessary to designate the guild which was 
accustomed to sing the poem in the temple choir. 
Song of Jahweh, Song of Zion, Song of David, 
etc., are therefore in contrast with the purely 
secular poem, the poem of the popular singers 
(o*Svin), of the ‘2 7, etc., possibly, too, in 
some degree of contrast with such religious 
poetry as was not originally meant to be sung in 
the temple, but was intended, or at any rate 
employed, for other purposes, eg. for singing 
by the pilgrims as they journeyed to the 
the temple. This explains how one and the same 
Psalm can have the title ‘‘ Psalm of David, after 
Jeduthun” (Ps 39, 62), or placidly endures the 
names David and Jeremiah (Ps 137, LXX), David, 
Haggai, and Zechariah (Ps 138, LXX), David 
and the sons of Jonadab, etc. (Ps 71, LXX). 
The name David indicates its religious and 
ritual characteristics; Jeduthun, the mode of its 
musical execution in the liturgy; Jeremiah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, the supposed authors; the 
sons of Jonadab, the original singers of the 
Psalm, and the circle in which it originated.’7 

Duhm has ventured to prefix to each Psalm a 
definite statement as to its metre. No doubt he 
is right in treating this as a highly important 
matter. If the metre of the lines in a strophe can 
be determined all textual criticism of the lines 


TPiexvs 


‘The exiles by the waters - 


=a eons 


ile. or eee titeat beats, dee not ae 


ted. One is inclined to think that Dr. 
_Driver’s remark on the serious objection to 
‘Bickell’s” theory, arising from the numerous 
alterations in the text of the metrical licences it 
: Tequires, applies in some measure to the modified 
form adopted by Professor Briggs. But his articles 
jin Flebraica and Duhm’s procedure here are both 
worthy of study. . 
Most of us fall an easy prey to the seductions 
_ of an apt phrase. Duhm renders a real service 
by warning us against the seductions of that 
useful title which has been given to the Psalter, 
_*The Hymn-Book of the Congregation.’ It is a 
useful title. It has relieved many minds from the 
ethical difficulty of believing that certain Psalms 
were the expression of an individual’s feelings 
_ towards his enemies. But there was no congrega- 
_ tion, in our modern sense of the word, at the temple 
service. When laymen took part in sacrificial 
worship they were not provided with voluminous 
hymn-books. Many of the Psalms were probably 
_ mever sung at the temple. Many were not 
intended to be sung at all. ‘It is therefore more 
correct to say that those who arranged and 
published the collection proposed to themselves 
to make a book which should promote the religious 
life of the people, a book supplying indeed the 
means of meeting certain requirements of the 
temple ritual (the Vow Songs), but especially 
destined to serve as a book of devotion and 
of reading, keeping the people in the discipline 
of the prescribed religion, stirring them up to 
study and follow the law. And this was the view 
of the author of the prologue, Ps 1.’? 
Duhm’s Die Psalmen will awaken the response 
: for which he asks in the closing words of his 
— Preface : ‘In this work also I have had chiefly at 
: heart the History of Religion. I reckon on 
readers who perceive that true objectivity consists, 
not in the adherence to what is ancient or to the 
opinions which prevail at present, not in “cir- 
cumspect” rejection of new hypotheses, but in 


1 Literature of the O.T., p. 362. 
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at all his conclusions in this sphere will be | 


But it is neces- | ot 
e! haha himself, who- 
aes an _adherent of what Dr. Driver! — 
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Among the Periodicafs. 
The Hittite Inscriptions. 


In view of the controversy on this subject carried 
on by Professors Jensen and Hommel in THE © 
Exposirory Times, it will be of interest to 
our readers to have some account of the attitude 
assumed by one whose competency to pronounce 
a judgment will be conceded by both parties— — 
namely, PROFESSOR ZIMMERN. In the Z.D.AZG. 
(lili. pp. 168 ff.) the latter reviews Jensen’s — 
Liittiter und Armenier, and also makes reference 
to. some of his more recent contributions to the 
solution of the Hittite problem, although he has 
been unable: to take account (owing to the date 
of the publication of the ZD.AZ.G.) of the 
articles in THe Exposirory Times, with the 
exception of that contributed by Jensen to the 
April number, to which there are some references 
in footnotes. 

Zimmern considers that up till the time of the 
publication of Jensen’s book no serious attempt 
had been made to meet the positions contended | 
for by Jensen in his original article in the 
Z.D.M.G. of 1894. ‘The objections founded 
upon by a Sayce or a Halévy were so superficial 
that Jensen was quite right to pass them over in 
the way he did in his Preface.’ Since then 
Messerschmidt’s criticism has appeared, but of 
this, too, Zimmern entertains anything but a 
high idea. Nor does he content himself with a 
vague condemnation, but, as readers of the 
Z.D.M.G. may discover for themselves, instances 
arguments and conclusions of Messerschmidt 
which show that he has worked his way very 
slightly into the inscriptions. Zimmern, who 
is perfectly discriminating and impartial in his 
criticism, makes an important confession at the 
outset. For a long time, he tells us, he was 
rather sceptical about Jensen’s Hittite investiga- 
tions. A mere surface reading of the original 
article, and even of the work //7¢titer und Armenter, 
left upon his mind at most the impression ‘it is 


possible’ but not ‘it is certain.’ Even the 


| specimens of translation put forward by Jensen 


x 
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ned to the arpnons Venute ee eee oy 
Jensen’s views alongside of these, he recognized, with 
wing certainty, that in Jensen's deciphering work 
has to do with incontestable facts discovered by 
him, and not with mere possibilities, of a@ more or 
less certain character. 
_Zimmern proceeds to ask and to answer three 
, questions :— 
1. Has Jensen really discovered the meaning of 
‘the inscriptions ? From the circumstances of the 
mn case, it is of course quite conceivable that one 
might get at the contents of a Hittite inscription 
without being able to say what was the pronuncta- 
«Hon of a single one of the signs employed. This 
_ last is a distinct question altogether, to which we 
will return presently. Well, Zimmern brings 
forward instances where he considers Jensen to 
have reached results as to the interpretation of 
certain signs, which may be said to be now out of 
the region of controversy. Zimmern’s exposition 
is rendered perfectly clear by the reproduction of 
the Hittite symbols, a practice which unfortunately 
we cannot follow here. The first instance he 


takes is that of a group of signs which Jensen 


reads as the name and title of a king (in the 
nominative), followed by a group which is taken 
to be the name and title of the king’s father (in 
the genitive), which, again, is followed by a 
symbol which is interpreted as ‘son.’ The result 
reached in this instance Zimmern cannot think 
_will be long in gaining universal adoption. Not 
less worthy of acceptance he considers the con- 
clusions of Jensen regarding the meaning of the 
hand and fist hieroglyphs, conclusions reached 
in the first instance from the texts themselves, 
but afterwards strikingly. confirmed by the legends 
accompanying the figures of gods at Boghazk6i. 
' But, admitting the hand (and foot) symbols to 
be god hieroglyphs, the sense of a very large 
proportion of the inscriptions is practically 
determined. What they express will be the 
relation of the author of the inscriptions to the 
gods named in these, and the group of signs at 


a : 
, | the beginning or the mabe 


| doubt it isa matter of regret that we get so | 


| and title of the particular nts ountr 
which he reigned, his genealogy, and io lik 


historical information from the inscriptions, 
it is quite illegitimate to speak of its bein: 
conceivable’ that in most instances their cont 
may be reduced to something like this: ‘I 
So-and-so, king of such and such a land, son 
such and such a king, servant of such and © 7 
a god, minister of such and such a, goddess, 
‘worshipper of such and such another god. ; “ea 

2. How far has Jensen succeeded in reading 
correctly the signs? Here again, in many ~ 
instances, Zimmern thinks, final results have been — 
reached. Pre-eminent amongst these are the 
readings of certain groups as = Syennests, Kar-— 
chemish, Hamat, Tarsus, yielding the phonetic 
values for s,’, 2, 2, mz, ¢(R), m, t, tr. These and 
similar results are confirmed by the fact that — 
readings arrived at sometimes quite independently _ 
of one another, serve to check one another 
admirably, and never come into collison. 

3. Is Jensen right in holding that the Jamguage 
of the ‘Hittite’ inscriptions is cognate to the © 
modern Armenian, or rather is actually the mother 
of the latter? Without being an Armenian > 
scholar, Zimmern feels himself competent to judge 
of the degree of certainty which attaches to those — 
words and endings. which Jensen first obtains — 
directly from the inscriptions, and then compares 
with the Armenian. When these are found to — 
tally very closely with those of a language spoken 
to-day in a region partially identical with that — 


where the inscriptions were composed between — 
tooo and 600 B.c., when indications are not 
wanting that the authors of our inscriptions were 
of Indo-Germanic descent, and when a specially 
competent Armenian scholar like Brockelmann 
(G.G.A., 1899, No. 1) has declared himself so 
completely in favour of Jensen’s identification of 
Hittite with Indo-Germanic Armenian, Zimmern 
cannot hesitate to give his suffrage in favour of 
the same conclusion. J. A. SELBIE. , 
Maryculter, . 
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_ Strength, thus long, but unprevailing.’ 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF GENESIS. 


Gunesis XXXII. 24, 25. 


d Jacob was left alone; and there paieaeied aman 


ith him until the breaking of the day. And when 

saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched 
the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob’s 

igh wasjstrained, as he wrestled with him’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


_ ‘And Jacob was left alone.’—Jacob remazned or was 
alone behind, on the right or north bank. . It was the 


re. natural duty of the head of the party and owner of the 


flocks in’such a case to be last on the ground, and see that 
‘nothing was left behind. —DILLMANN. 
‘There wrestled a man with him until the breaking 
of the day.’—The word wres¢le occurs only here and in 
8, The choice of the rare word is determined by the 


wish to play on the name Jabbok, as if it meant 72ver of 


wrestling. —DILLMANN, 

Vi1GoROUSs as the wrestler’s grasp is, Jacob is in no mood 
to be easily thrown ; and maintains the struggle, how long 
it is impossible to say, but at any rate zztzl the breaking 
of the day; ‘wile baffled wile,-and strength encountered 
Jacob was not the 
aggressor, it was the man who wrestled wzth him. In fact 


_ it was, not as Jacob might first think, an emissary of Esau, 


but the real Champion of the land who must first be met 
before Jacob found entrance into Canaan. He had made 
his arrangements as if Esau alone had to be propitiated: he 


finds there are more formidable persons than Esau concerned: 


in the matter; God always appears as the Champion for the 


wronged party.—Dobps. 

‘When he saw that he prevailed not against him, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh.’—Jacob is confident he 
is sufficient for all comers and wrestles on, till at last the 
wrestler fowched the hollow of his thigh. By a mere touch 
Jacob finds himself crippled. This suddenly discloses to 
him the real nature of his antagonist. And now his whole 
attitude changes; from a self-confidence which had got 
many heavy falls during his past life, but was still vigorous 
and hearty, he passed to dependence on another. No 
longer wrestling, no longer Jacob the supplanter, the clever 
tripper-up in wrestling who depended on his own skill and 
toughness ; he hangs now on his antagonist and cries, / zwz// 
not let thee go, except thou bless me. From wrestling he 
passes to praying, and so his self-confidence and his name 
Jacob pass away together. He isnow Zsrael, a prince of God, 
‘for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’.—Dops. 

‘The hollow of the thigh.’—The socket of the hip- 
joint, the hollow place like the palm of a hand (Heb. 
Caph) into which the neckbone of the thigh is inserted. 
The reason of this act of the angel was very probably lest 
yerou should be puffed up by ‘ the abundance of the revela- 
tions’; he might think that by his own strength and not by 


_ grace he had prevailed with God ; as St. Paul hadet 
in the flesh sent to him lest he ‘should be exalted ab 
measure.’—BROWNE. ; 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
a I: 
God’s Contest with the Soul. 
By the Rev. Wilham Bright, D.D. a 


justly. 
craftiness of his Oriental nature. 


by some elaborate artifice ; yet his devices go on 
side by side with habitual piety. But if he is 
really religious why ‘help Providence’ by the 
schemes of a trickster? It vexes us to see a 
character so inconsistent with itself, but are we in 
a position to marvel at him? He is not given us 
as a pattern of a saint. 
tokens of Divine favour, but he suffers the penalty 


of his early sins, suffers danger, anxiety, bereave- 


ment. Yet through all he has a sense of the 
Unseen, and his character is gradually ‘purified 
and elevated by the fixed religious principle, the 
resolute sacrifice of present to future’ which Esau 
lacked. 

In the contest at Peniel Jacob’s sense of utter 
dependence on God has recently stirred the 
depths of his nature. He represents a soul con- 
strained to feel its dependence on God as the 
Fountain of personal being and its Refuge. It is 
thrown upon itself, removed from the sympathies 
which halve the burdens of life, and then Divine 
grace finds its opportunity. Then God comes to 
the soul and forces the controversy upon it, and 
will not be denied. But human nature recoils 
and resists, and this unresponsiveness is not in- 
consistent with previous earnestness, with acts of 
faith and thanksgiving. The struggle may go on 
‘till the day breaks.’ The lesson is harder than 
we thought; we are afraid of what we may be 
committed to; but then comes the touch on the 
hollow of the thigh,—some distress, illness, 
bereavement, anything which proves to us our 
own impotence. 


Jacob’s character is hard for us to appreciate 
We are repelled by the timorousness and ~ 
When he has to” 


face a danger, he is frightened and gets round it — 


He receives repeated | 


the Peston: is whether we will take the | 


? in the right spirit. Pain does not always 
a and subdue. 


the sufferer resists and may end in that fixed 


 obduracy which extorts from God the sentence 


‘Let him alone.’ And hell consists in being thus 
‘let alone’ by God. Happy the soul which, like 
‘Jacob, accepts the touch as a warning given in 


mercy, seeks for closer union with Him who 


chastens in love, and begs for a fuller blessing. 
It comes, and the soul feels that its previous 
knowledge of God had been but ‘the hearing of 
the ear,’ that now it ‘sees’ Him. The vision 
passes, but so does the darkness. 
upon the wayfarer for whom the night’s experi- 
ence has changed the face of life and of the 
world. 

Are we resisting the appeals of grace? Do we 
need the touch on the hollow of the thigh? Let 
us beg God to show why He is contending with us. 

_And if He has inflicted the shock, if we halt as we 

go forward on life’s journey, let us adore the Hand 
which withers the strength of nature in order to 
bless us with the succours of grace. Let us 
believe that striving prevails with God, and that 
prayer takes the kingdom of heaven by force. 


HUE 
Face to Face. 


By the Rev. T. F. Lockyer, B.A. 


1. Jacob’s life might be called the History of a 
Sin. Perhaps it is this very fact which invests 
it with its enduring charm. While we admire 
Abraham’s life, we are liable to be discouraged 
when we contemplate its moral greatness. But 
Jacob, full of infirmities yet desirous of better 
things, is nearer to us. With equal truth his life 
‘might be called the History of a Retribution, for 
‘retribution followed him throughout his career, 
and now when perhaps he had thought all danger 
and suffering past, his old sin rises up once more 
to condemn him. He is held fast by his sin, and 
his only hope is that he may find God. His 


It sometimes embitters, and 


The sun rises _ 


desire is heard. He would touch God, and now | 


God’s very touch is felt; but it seems rather the 
assault of a Foe than the greeting of a Friend. 
And if God is Jacob’s Foe, Jacob is, at first, God’s 
foe. We do not easily let go oursin. We fight 
against God till He brings us to repentance by 


| suggests my coming glory. 


may be! au colin? God moe 
sin, but it is on Jacob’s behalf; God’s 
Jacob’s foe too. So he opposes God no more, b 
strives to lay hold of His saving strength. — mi 
2. The conditions which produced this crisis. 
were twofold; evil circumstance and evil self— 
danger from his brother, and sin within. There 


_ were subsidiary conditions also—the darkness, the y 
It is only in solitude _ 


strange land, the solitude. 
that the soul meets God face to face. 


3. The consequences of this crisis in Jacob’s 


history were a strong life and a strong death. 
His following life was strong and pure in com- 
parison with the years before. He gained power 
over circumstance and power over sin, for when 
we have seen God face to face, and made His 
strength our own, He gives us peace from the 
tyranny of both. And he died as a conqueror, 
without fear, with princely dignity, for if we have 
known God face to face in life, we shall not fear to 
come face to face with Him in death, but to us, as 
to Jacob, death will be His messenger to take us 
home. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WUEN conscience wrestles with me, it is always in the 
form of aman. It is my higher self that strives with me— 
the Christ within. We have all a higher self—a photograph 
which God took in some pure moment. We have left it 
behind, but it follows us. It meets us in our silent hours. 
It confronts us with the spectacle of what we might have 
been. It refuses to let us go until it has blessed us. It is 
the same thing which Paul felt when he spoke of the spirit 
lusting against the flesh. The spirit was his better photo- 
graph, his Christ, his hope of glory. It is to all of us our 
hope of glory. It is not the actual man that makes us feel 
immortal: it is the ideal man—the man that might have 
been. That is the reason that to me conscience is precious 
even when it wounds. It is no foreign hand that strikes 
me; it is my higher self, my inner man, my likeness as God 
sees it. It is the image of me that is hung up in heaven— 
the picture on which my Father gazes to avert despair. It 
is not only with ze that the man wrestles ; he wrestles with 
the Father for me. He pleads my future possibilities. He 
He tells what I would be in 
less vile raiment. He shows what I may be with the ring. 
and the robe. He reveals how I shall look at the breaking 
of the day.—G. MaTrHESON, 


MANY a man, at the close of his trial, has found out that 
he has been trying to throw down his own blessing. —T. DE 
WITT TALMAGE. 
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: it is not meant com 
us to understand iahtiseen 
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1 that to an ae, Aa wih a arms of our + faith 


ORTUNITY is of the essence of successful prayer. 
Lord’s references to the subject especially imply this. The 
Fr Friend who is at rest with his family will rise at last to give 
loaf to the | hungry applicant. The’ Unjust Judge yields in 
nd to the resistless eagerness of the widow’s ery. Our 


ion of importunity with God. And importunity means, 
ot wnavena but sustained word. It is through prayer 
pecially that ‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
ate violent take it by force.’—H. P. Lippon. — 


in it were the power of prayer—as though Jacob wrestled 
‘ with God all night, and so at last obtained the blessing. 
~ Surely this is wrong. It was God who wrestled with Jacob 
all night, to break down proud self in His child ; and this 
in order that He might, as a matter of free grace altogether, 
bless His child.—A. C. PRICE. 


ComeE, O Thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see, 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee ; 
With Thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


I need not tell Thee who I am, 
My misery or sin declare ; 
_ Thyself hast called me by my name; 
' Look on Thy hands, and read it there ! 
But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou? 
Tell me Thy name, and tell me now. 


In vain Thou struggiest to get free, 
I never will unloose my hold; 

Art Thou the Man that died for me? 
The secret of Thy love unfold. 

Wrestling, I will not let Thee go 

Till I Thy name, Thy nature know. 


<a . ° . 


out Him, just to cling, and cling, and cling. es | 


. ae read this passage as Stes the leading thought 


Ons 


's blessing on the Syrophcenician woman is the conse- 
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Contented now ‘upon my thigh | i 
I halt, till life’s short journey end ne 
' All helplessness, all weakness, I 
On Thee alone for strength depend; A 
Nor have I power from Thee to move; _ 
The nature e and Thy name is Love. 
C, We 
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_ A SPECIAL series is made up of passages in which 


Professsor Margoliouth thinks to account for a 
“nonsense’ in H? by recourse to the Ferszan 
language. 

(2) The series begins with 424, The expletives 
which Margoliouth (p. 13) showers upon the text 
of H 4214] find superfluous. For, seeing that it 
is an established fact (see above, 2 ad init.) that 
the text of H has come down to us in a corrupt 
form, it may be that in this instance too the 


words offered in the marginal note exhibit the 


original text. This suggests that also in v.14 we 
should turn from the text to the marginal note, 
the language of which may mean, ‘ And the house 
of a woman that likes to scorn pours forth scorn.’ 


‘The feminine form y’2n may be due to the influ- 


ence of the feminine genitive Md1n, as in ‘yn 
Mmopn Ayn of Ex 261%, etc. (see my Syztax, § 3494), 
and ‘the house of a woman’ might all the more 
readily be simplified by G into ‘woman’ (yvv7y), 
because n‘3, ‘house,’ is a frequent term for 
“woman’ in later Hebrew (Levy, VA WB i. 224b). 
Then v.14 forms a climax ad fetus, and the final 


_n|nn of the original, to which also dveudsopdr points, 


may have been displaced by nwx, because the 
latter stood at the end of v.!8» and v.!, and thus 
a homototeleuton took place. Schlatter (p. 39) pre- 
fers the ¢ext of v.14. He regards the terminal 
word AWS as original, and renders, ‘and in the 
house of a scorner (fem.) the woman chatters.’ 
But mere ‘chattering’ would be no such abhorrent 
quality; and in this way neither could G have 
been derived from H, nor H from G._ Finally, 
Margoliouth (p. 13) seeks to restore the text of 


' The whole of Professor Kénig’s examination of Professor 
Margoliouth’s pamphlet is in the Editor’s hands, but it is 
too long for one insertion, and there is the less need for 
inserting it all at once that its method and general result 
are now apparent, and Professor Margoliouth has stated 
that he intends to make no reply. 

2 H stands for the Hebrew text of Cowley and Neubauer, 
G and S stand for the Greek and Syriac versions respectively. 


Professor amargotiouts ts Be ‘Original Bebeew’ of 
ae | Ceclestastious. <«. oa 


By Proressor Ep. Konic, Pu.D., D.D., Rostock. 


(p. 9) for G in 43%, namely, Atos év érracia 


v.14 from the Fersian language. He invites us to” 
translate the four words of this text literally into” 


Persian, and then we shall see what was meant ae 
MWS yan npiny na. I have sought to follow 
his directions, but have failed to discover a sound | 
sense for v.!4*, Margoliouth says expressly that j 
the Persian word for ‘woman’ is to have the in- 
definite article and the accusative sign. Well, the 


Persian word for ‘woman’ is \yj, the indefinite 
article is Ws (2), and the accusative sign is \; (ra). 
The Persian rendering of v.14, as proposed by — 
Margoliouth, would thus have ended with the — 
accusative zan-t-ra, and this would have been 


reproduced by the Hebrew retranslator as NWN. 


But neither do I see how this zazzra of the Persian 
translation could originate from yury aicyvvovoa 
eis d6vetOuopdv, nor how it could give a good io 
to the nws of H. 
(m) Regarding 43%, I cling, in the first place, 
to the idea that the év érracia of G is connected 
with ymoy2. Or may not muy, ‘form’ (|Z30¢, 
‘image’), be contained in 1nqya?. ‘Picture’ and 
‘appearance’ are cognate notions. Or did 1mqy2 _ 
Oneal from 3m7¥2, and the latter from 1n713, 
‘at his rising or appearing’ (2 Ch 261%»)? Neither 
supposition is SOsy5 but is there then no connexion 
between év ézracia and \n7y2? Let us, however, 
assume that In ¥ is, with the marginal note, to be 
changed into inxy. Then the rendering would 
be, ‘The sun, when it goes forth, causes the beams 
of light to stream out.’ For, as yap is connected — 
with the y*2' of Ps 19%", so is the ndON borrowed 
from Ps 19’, where it is used for the beams of. 
light. The latter conclusion is commended also 
by the circumstance that the commencement of — 
43™ still deals with the illuminating function of 
the sun, and that it is only from the closing words of j 
v.** onwards that the author comes to speak of his — 
warmth.—Margoliouth, for his part, is full of praise ; 


Siayyé\Awv év eéd8y. But, if mm and ayn did _ 


sities would be, “apts ete ena if 
was intended to mean ‘by his shining,’ 


The main heh nes is the following. 
oliouth (p. 9) attaches his explanation of 
«to Siayyeddww, ‘proclaiming,’ which, in my 
opinion, is borrowed somewhat mechanically from 
Ps 19**, the ADM pray of H having been forced 
into the background by a reminiscence of 8 2) 


of Ps 19% Let us see whether the explanation of 
_ Margoliouth is to be preferred. He presupposes 
that mm means ‘ warmth, heat,’ and discovers the 
_ common source of ‘ proclaiming’ (G) and ‘dis- 
_ charging heat’ (H) in Persian-Arabic. For ‘be- 
tween the Persian word for “speech” ( .,<\) and 
_ the Arabic word for “heat” (, ust); which a 


- Persian may use if he likes, Tee is nothing but 
the context to distinguish.’ Notwithstanding, the 
case does not appear to me to be quite so simple. 
For it is assumed that the ‘retranslator’s’ Persian 
friend who, according to Margoliouth, translated 

G for him, chose precisely the phrase, sukhwn 
afshandan as the equivalent of dayyéAAwv, and 
that the retranslator himself supposed that he had 
before him not a Persian but an Arabic word. 
Besides, the Persian translator of G would thus 
__ have dropped either év dzraciq or ev efddw- Per- 
; haps, then, my suggestion as to the connexion 
between pon yam and dayyéAAwy deserves the 
preference. ' 

(2) 43° reads in H, 

_ the times (07 seasons) return: a dominion over the 


‘and also moon by moon 


: 
~ 
end (ée. forming the boundaries of time), and a 


sign for the hidden time (¢.e. the latest future).’ 
In the eyes of Margoliouth (p. 11), this is ‘a piece 
of nonsense.’ I wait with composure to see 
_ whether many will agree with him in this judg- 
ment. Meanwhile let us examine his view of G 
and S. G offers, ‘and the moon in all things to 
her season, showing of times and a sign of eter- 
nity,’ while S is to be rendered, ‘and the moon 
ariseth to her time, a showing of times and a sign 
from everlasting.’ According to Margoliouth ‘the 
_ Syriac and the Greek help us to excellent sense,’ 
and he derives H from G thus: ‘The corrupt 


(He means by this that the Persian 


su n n would ES this all the time he shines, and 


yp = ‘at,’ and jl = ‘time’ Gone Mal)). 


\ ord sometimes, mea 


and > = ‘every one, all,’ and that the y 

\, dahirun, signifies ‘ mirabilis, splendens 
He adds that the Greek ‘unto her time’ was | 
ably rendered by the words Bis (the Pe 


Hebrew plural mimy is not taken into account 
Margoliouth. On the other hand, he thinks 
derive the nia, ‘(are) returning,’ in such a w 
that the final letter of ,|) (namely, 7) was supplied 
with a point and 284 as 2: 


= ‘again,’ ‘back.’ I confess that this deriaeea 


of H in 43° appears to me neither necessary nor — 


probable. 

(0) 43° is wanting in S and reads in G, ‘By 
His command He hurried down the snow,’ 
whereas H has, ‘His might marks out the light- 
ning.’ Margoliouth (p. 10) thinks that he can 
derive this last with certainty from a Perséan 


source, because 


‘lightning’= Persian (47, dark. But here again 
one may be permitted to offer certain objections. 
Let us assume that H_ had a Persian exemplar 
before him, yet we must ask if in this exemplar not 


only were the forms of —# and |, precisely alike, 


but also the important points in C§ and 
respectively neglected? Hence I venture, in 
spite of Margoliouth’s confident opinion to the 
contrary, to suggest that the coincidence of ‘snow’ 
(G) and ‘lightning’ (H) with the Persian da7f and 
bark is a fortuitous one. Further, I regard the 
pia of H as more original than the ‘snow’ of G. 
The latter version might consider it necessary to 
avoid ‘lightning’ in yv.!’* because it employed 
dotpamy in v.18», The ‘snow,’ moreover, appears 
to me as almost too usual a phenomenon to be 
presented as the subject of a special Divine com- 
mand. Besides, snow is spoken of in v.!7*, And 
why, finally, should the supposed Persian trans- 
lator of G have replaced ‘by His command’ by 
‘and His might’? 

(2) In 43!"° H has ‘like lightning (s?) he 
scattereth snow.’ Was perhaps awn (cf. Dawn, 
‘lightnings,’ in Ps 7845) intended, and is not the } 
of 35 a dittography of the following 1? G has és 
‘like birds flying.’ Margo- 


/ 
merewa Kaburrdmeva, 


daz [Persian jul 


‘ Sue 4 . ° 
snow ’= Persian #1, darf, and 


‘ 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


i. ¥ we 


liouth (p. 11 f.) holds that the Persian translator of 
G used the word parwaz, and that this signifies 
(1) ‘flight, flying,’ and (2) ‘light, splendour.’ In 
point of fact, the first sense of Ns yy is ‘alarum 
‘solutio, ze. volatus’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers. s.v.), but 
if the plural rerewda had been given to the Persian 
to translate, would it have been natural to select 
jis as the rendering of this? Moreover, the 
participle xabirrdépeva would thus have been passed 


over by him. For me it is not yet made out that | 


‘this was the course of events. I see in the ‘birds’ 
of G an obvious simplification. 

(7) 43%», finally, reads in H, ‘Dew releasing 
serves to make shine with fat the parched ground’ 
(i.e. 218, Is 357). G has ‘Dew appearing will 
bring refreshment from (ov after) the scorching 
wind.  H is not ‘ludicrous,’ as Margoliouth 
(p. 12) supposes. Nor is there any ground for 
assuming that H took the verbal form tAapdce: for 
the dative of the substantive tAdpwors. Do not the 
infinitive with 5 (4gfol) and the future often 
answer to one another in Hebrew? Cf. my 
Syntax, § 234, 399z. May not then wi and 


| took aw in its most obvious sense, namely, ‘heat 


iAapwoe have doch a future sense? G, moreov 


(Is 491°, where the LXX reproduces 21w by the 
same word xavowv, which is used by G in Ecclus 
43”), but IY possessed also a second sense, 
namely, ‘the parched ground’ (Is 35"), and this — 
was intended here. This meaning of 2.W was not, 
however, present to the mind of every reader, and © 
hence the marginal note exhibits the easier expres-— 
sion, 107, vatob, which in Job 81° signifies ‘the — 
green.’ There is thus no need to trace back the © 


wiS of H to the Persian Us o> which signifies — 


‘fat,’ and to take this word ‘in its secondary 
sense of ‘‘ mildness,” “softness.” 

In this way I have come to the conclusion that 
the ¢ext of H is neither in such a bad condition 
that it exhibits a corrupt form of G and §, nor is 
based upon a—corrupted—exemplar of a Persian 
translation of G. By the way, Margoliouth’s theory 
that H is ‘a translation of a corruption of a Persian 
translation’ (p. 10) is in contradiction with his 
assumption (p. 20) that a Persian friend of the re- | 
translator translated G for him into Persian. 


Contributions and Comments, 


She God Want. 


In the August number of THE Exposirory TIMES 
(p. 526) Mr. Johns cites from W.A.Z, il. 66, col. 
3, line 2, ‘ Manu the great’ as the name of a god 
worshipped in the temple of Ninib at Asshur. 
Lenormant had already offered the interpretation, 
‘Manou le grand, qui preside au sort’ (evidently 
in allusion to the Arab. maniyat, ‘ fate,’ ‘death-lot,’ 
and the well-known goddess Manat). The text of 
W.AT, ill. 66 is made up of a long list of gods 
which I have transcribed in full in P.S.B.A, xxi. 
pp. 177-131, and partly explained (Assyriological 
Votes, § 40). There, amongst the gods wor- 
shipped in the temple of the god Ib (not Nin-ib) 
at the city of Asshur, a ‘great Ma-nu’ (not Ma-a- 
nu nor Ma-a-ni) is named. Now, since there is a 
well-known ideogram a-nu, which, with the deter- 
minative prefix, ‘wood, tree,’ is read in Semitic 
eré, and since, on the other hand, among the gods 
who have the predicate, ‘ great,’ the most promi- 
nent is the god of pestilence and death, Girra-gaz 
(the Sumerian ga/=‘ great’), or, in a later transfor- 
mation, /yka//a, I should be disposed to view the 
expression, ‘the great ma-nu (or evuz),’ as one of 
the favourite Rebus puns of the Babylonians, and 
to see in it nothing else than Irkalla, or Nirgal. 
The meaning of the Sumerian manu is probably 
‘ark’ (erw and erinnu, cf. ji08) along with the 


divining staves kept in it, whence manu is actually 
rendered also ‘staff.’ In this case the supposition 
would not be excluded that this Sumerian manu 
is an ancient Semitic loan-word, with the original 
sense of ‘ lot,’ ‘ fate.’ 

On the other hand, the Egyptian personal name 
cited by Mr. Johns, which has come down to us 
in Assyrian tradition, Piétc-ma-a-ni (Piti-mant), is 


either Ilereuivis (as Putisheri = Werocipis, Pute- 


LTiiru =ere-tpis or Poti-Hor), or perhaps better, 
an abbreviation of Piti-Amdnt, Poti-Ammon, just 
as the name fiona of Aramaic tradition is perhaps 
rightly explained as from paxnd. It thus scarcely 
contributes anything to the explanation of the 
Meni of Is 6544. 

On the other hand, I regard it as absolutely 
certain that the well-known Nabatzan and S. 
Arabian goddess of destiny, Manawat (plur. 
mayest.), or Mandt, had originally her complement 
in a male deity Meni, especially as besides the 
Arabic Mandat we find also maniyat (plur. mandyé), 
‘death-lot,’ which in form is nothing else than the 
feminine of a word mani.1_ Also in S. Arabia, in 
very ancient times, a goddess of destiny, Manawét, 
appears to have been worshipped. In Gl. 284, 
1. 5 (Minzan collection in British Museum), 
immediately after the priests of ‘the god,’ xar’ 
éfoxjv (ibs, “ahdn=N. Arab. allihu), there are 


1 So Ges. Worterd.8, s.v. oy. 
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veral times besides,! appears likewise to apply 
a class of priests, and in all probability to those 


_ who stood in a special relation to the goddess 
-Manawat. 
‘fin jnmyox will be here, as elsewhere in Minzan, 

_ only graphic, and thus amndtén will be the status. 


For, as there is no verb manaha, the 


emphaticus of an inner plural amndt, which then, 
of course, can come only from the same root, 
manawa, from which Manawét itself comes. 


Munich. Fritz HomMEt. 


_ £.S.—In my article on the Hittite Inscriptions 
in the July issue (p. 460%) ‘ #u-hatimmu (written 
amélu, ‘man,’ and AZU) =“ baker,”’ is of course a 
printer’s error for ‘u-hatimmu,’ etc. (zz being 
ideogram for amélu, as in the word zu-gish-sar, 
‘ gardener’), just as in the August number (p. 
528*), in Jensen’s unfortunate reply, ‘ /arkhu’ is a 
misprint for ‘Zarkhu.’ JI have then to ask the 


reader kindly to make the above correction of 


‘mu- into ‘zu-. To everything else which 


Jensen has brought forward in the August number 
I shall reply elsewhere, as too heavy a demand 
has already been made in this matter upon the 
readers of this magazine. My end, which was to 


_show that other attempts at decipherment besides 
Jensen’s have their possibilities, has been abund-. 
~_ antly served, and that this is the general impres- 


sion I gather from Professor Ramsay’s note last 
month (p. 527°). 


+ 
> 


(professor (Ramsay and the Hittite 
‘Inscriptions. 


Now that the controversy between Professor 
Hommel and myself is at last closed, as far as the 
pages of THe Exposirory Times are concerned, I 
have no wish to enter upon a new discussion with 
Professor Ramsay, but I may be allowed to offer 
a few final remarks on his note in last month’s 
issue (p. 527). Two undeniable facts are estab- 
lished : (1) that Sayce in 1893 (Recueil de travaux) 
gave so full a transcription amd translation of 
several Hittite inscriptions as deserved no other 
name than a ‘decipherment,’ and his article was 
entitled accordingly, ‘The Decipherment of the 
Hittite Inscriptions’; (2) that in 1898 (Expost- 
tory Times, December, p. 115?) he spoke of the 
inscriptions as ‘undeciphered,’ from which I could 


1 #.¢. Hal. 237, 2, and Gl. 282, I. 


| 
i 


draw mo other conclusion than that 


he confessed long ago that his attempts 


ee ee a e 


abandoned his former results. I could 
from Sayce’s published utterances, and 
his private communications, incompatible 
with, with Professor Ramsay, to whom, it a 


decipherment had been fruitless. Although Py 
fessor Ramsay is right then from 4s po 
view, I may confidently leave the reader to’ 
whether, in view of the above facts, I can fairly | 
charged with ‘extraordinary misrepresentations’ 


of Sayce’s position, and the like. 7 
For the rest, I for one do not think that Pro-) 


fessor Ramsay by his statement has improved 
Professor Sayce’s position. P. JENSEN. ~ 
Marbure. 


The Hebrew Ecclestasticus. 
1 


I wave read Professor Konig’s first article, and 
have no intention of answering him, however 
many he may write. It is sufficient to notice one 
of his comments to show the grounds of this 
resolution, é 

43%°.—n2wn3 WIN wo pNwd. He ascribes the 
translation, ‘blowing out a tongue of light that 
blazes’ to me; it is the translation of Ben-Sira’s 
grandson, z.e. the ancient Greek version, drpidas 
mupwoes expvodv! One thing that is absolutely 
certain is that no Hebrew Ben-Sira that differs 
widely from the Greek translation has any chance 
of being genuine. Here, however, the difference 
between the two is obviously slight. The Hebrew 
‘tongue of flame’ is represented by ‘sparks’; the 
Hebrew ‘blowing’ by ‘blowing out’; and, thirdly, 
the Hebrew 13n by ‘fiery.’ Therefore, either 
Ben-Sira (if the Cairene text is genuine) used 73n 
in the sense of ‘ fiery,’ or his grandson thought he 
meant ‘fiery’ by it; of this, supposing the Cairene 
text to be genuine, there is no question. But to 
make it mean ‘fiery’ we must suppose it to be the 
Arabic zajammar or tujammir, which is only found 
in vulgar and provincial glossaries, and which is 
therefore a late word. Now, neither Ben-Sira nor 
his grandson can have been acquainted with a 
late Arabic word; therefore the Cairene text is 
spurious. What does Professor Konig mean by 
saying an appeal to the Arabic is out of place? 
Have the readings of the Greek translation, which 
was in all probability made from an autograph 
copy of the original, no authority ? 

However, Professor Konig says this rendering 
of the Hebrew is wrong, because 2) is only used 
intransitively in the Hebrew Bible. As the word 
occurs only once, this seems a trivial objection ; 
however, we learn from it that, in Professor Konig’s 


is 
aken no ee mith biblical orards:) (a 
refore the right translation is ‘a tongue of 
light consumeth the inhabited country.’ 
; ae become of our canon about biblical words ? 
is used jive dimes in the Hebrew Bible, and 
never once in his way! Apparently then the rule 
about biblical words only applies when the 
genuineness of the Cairene document is attacked ; 
- but when it is being defended it does not apply. 
__ But granting that this is the right translation, 
Ben-Sira is made to say that the sun is or has a 
tongue of light that annihilates the inhabited 
country! I have called that statement blasphem- 
= ous folly, and can think of no other description 
- that would suit such nonsense. If the sun’s light 
annihilated the inhabited country, instead of 
rendering it habitable, there would be no Ben-Sira 
- and no Professor Konig. 
ane Professor Schlatter, the only editor ie seems 
| to think it even desirable that Ben-Sira should 
talk sense, justly objects to the ‘tongue of light.’ 
The Greek translator would not have rendered 
this by ‘sparks,’ therefore it must be a rendering 
of the Greek. Now in Persian a form of the word 
for ‘tongue’ is regularly used for ‘flame’; ‘tongue’ 
is zaban, but ‘flame’ zabanah. This accounts for 
the introduction of the ‘tongue’; hence I should 
be prepared to argue the spuriousness of the 
Hebrew out of this line alone. 


In order, therefore, to win on this one point 


Professor Konig (1) makes me the author of the 
ancient Greek version; (2) makes Ben-Sira rave ; 
(3) starts an absurd canon, and grossly violates it 
the moment it goes against him. 

_ Since Dr. Schechter rightly states that his ‘ Ben- 
Sira’ exhibits the developed Rabbinic dialect,—I 
might add not only exhibits it, but shows its 
author very imperfectly acquainted with it,—I have 
in any case won on the original controversy; for 
it was the assertion that Ben-Sira wrote a post- 
biblical language which brought down a storm ten 
years ago. 

I do not think the Cambridge fragments will be 
defended by any one; hence the Oxford portion 
will fall with them. But in any case it is evidently 

_useless for me to argue any more with Professor 
Konig. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, 

Oxford. 

II. 


Professor Margoliouth, in a notice headed ‘The 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus,’ on p. 528 of the August 


by the real Ben-Sira 81, 
‘to fumigate.’ See B. 


1 Gumre was used for ‘coals’ 
The denominative would mean 
Shabbath 18 a, b. 


- But what 


| must have taken place some generations earlier 


Panga 


are cael aero ta siposmes that th 
Greek may have been made from a Persian trans-_ 
lation of the Hebrew. The Greek translation wane ‘ 
made before 100 B.c., and we have MSS o 
earlier than 500 a.D.; and the Persian Tanguage 
not come into existence before 650 A.D. !’ 

1. On this wanton attack I beg to remark that . 
the words which Professor Margoliouth perv 2 
(not quotes) are to be found in Dr. Taylor’s part _ 
of the work, p. Ixx, mot im mine. In fact, 1 did not ~ 
think Professor Margoliouth’s pas-gual sufficiently 
important to make it a subject of discussion at all _ 
in what I considered a serious piece of work. ~ : 

2. His attack on,Saadyah is not to the point. — 
Saadyah may have been mistaken as to the question _ 
of points and accents,—just as so many thousands 
of divines were mistaken about this question when - 
they thought that the Bible was originally provided 
with vowels and points,—but this does not alter 
the fact that Saadyah did know our text, The 
famous occasion, then, improvised by the Laudian 
Professor, when the Baghdad Jew cheated and the 
Christian pelted him with texts from the Apocrypha, 


than the Laudian Professor assigns to it. I may 
perhaps add here that it was I who first drew 
Professor Margoliouth’s attention to the existence 
of the Sepher Haggalut when I met him at the 
Oriental Congress in Paris, and even borrowed the 
book for his use front Professor Derembourg. 

3. The proofs of Professor Margoliouth in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 only show what has been pointed 
out so many times that our copyist made use of 
various MSS, inserting all their doublets and 
mistakes. Est 11¢ (Mehuman) will explain the 
Veeman. Comp. Paulus Cassel’s Commentary on 
this verse. 

4. I have ‘tasted the delights of authorship’ 
long-hefore the Laudian Professor began his famous 
car f literary failures, both in Aryan and 
Semitic languages. In my youth I even enjoyed 
a controversy, when conducted on gentlemanly 
lines ; but I must decline any further correspond- 
ence against Professor Margoliouth, whose methods 
do not recommend themselves to me as either 
gentlemanly or scholarly. S. SCHECHTER. 

Cambridge, he 
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